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GUY FAWKES. 


An Historical Romance. 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


BOOK L—THE PLOT. 
CuHaPpTer I. 


AN EXECUTION IN MANCHESTER, AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY, 


More than two hundred and thirty-five years ago, or, to speak 
with greater precision, in 1605, at the latter end of June, it was 
rumoured one morning in Manchester that two seminary priests, 
condemned at the late assizes, under the severe penal enactments 
then in force against the Papists, were about to suffer death on 
that day. Attracted by the report, large crowds flocked towards 
the place of execution, which, in order to give greater solemnit 
to the spectacle, had been fixed at the southern gate of the old 
Collegiate Church (now the car, where a scaffold was erected. 
Near it stood a large blood-stained block, the use of which will be 
readily divined; and adjoining the block, upon a heap of blazing 
coals, smoked a caldron filled with boiling pitch, intended to receive 
the quarters of the miserable sufferers. 

The place was guarded by a small band of soldiers, fully 
accoutred in corslets and morions, and armed with swords, half- 
pikes, and calivers. Upon the steps of the scaffold stood the exe- 
cutioner,—a square-built, ill-favoured personage, busied in arrang- 
ing a bundle of straw upon the boards. He was dressed in a buff 
jerkin, and had a long-bladed, two-edged knife thrust into his 
girdle. Besides these persons there was a pursuivant,—an officer 
appointed by the Privy Council to make search throughout the 
— for recusants, Popish priests, and other fn offenders. 

€ pursuivant was occupied at this moment in reading over a list 
of suspected persons. ‘fe 
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Neither the executioner nor his companions appeared in the 
slightest degree impressed by the butcherly business about to be 
enacted; for the former whistled carelessly as he pursued his task, 
while the latter laughed and chatted with the crowd, or jestingly 
pointed their matchlocks at the jackdaws wheeling above them in 
the sunny air, or perching upon the pinnacles and tower of the 
neighbouring church. Not so the majority of the assemblage. Most 
of the older and wealthier families in Lancashire still continuing to 
adhere to the ancient faith of their fathers, it will not be wondered 
that many of their dependants should follow their example. And, 
even of those who were adverse to the creed of Rome, there were 
few who did not murmur at the rigorous system of persecution 
adopted towards its professors. 

At nine o'clock, the hollow rolling of a muffled drum was heard 
at a distance. The deep bell of the church began to toll, and 
presently after a mournful procession was seen advancing from 
the market-place. It consisted of a troop of mounted soldiers, 
equipped in all respects like those stationed at the scaffold, with 
their captain at their head, and followed by two of their number 
with hurdles attached to their steeds, on which were tied the 
unfortunate victims. Both were young men—both apparently 
a to meet their fate with firmness and resignation. They 

ad been brought from Radcliffe Hall—an old moated and fortified 
mansion, situated where the close called Pool Fold now stands, 
and then recently converted into a place of security for recusants; 
the two other prisons in Manchester—namely, the New Fleet 
on Hunt’s Bank, and the gaol on Salford Bridge,—not being 
found adequate to the accommodation of the numerous religious 
offenders. 

By this time the cavalcade had reached the place of execution. 
The soldiers drove back the throng with their pikes, and cleared a 
a in front of the scaffold; when, just as the cords that bound 
the limbs of the priests were unfastened, a woman in a tattered 
woollen robe, with a hood partially drawn over her face,—the 
features of which, so far as they could be discerned, were sharp and 
attenuated,—a rope girded round her waist, bare feet, and havin 
altogether the appearance of a Sister of Charity, sprang reenion: 
and flung herself on her knees beside them. 

_ Clasping the hem of the garment of the nearest priest, she pressed 
it to her lips, and gazed earnestly at him, as if imploring a 
blessing. 

“You have your wish, daughter,” said the priest, extending his 
arms over her. “ Heaven and Our Lady bless you!” 

The woman then turned towards the other victim, who was 
audibly reciting the Miserere. 

‘Back, spawn of Antichrist!” interposed a soldier, rudely 
thrusting her aside. ‘“ Don’t you see you disturb the father’s 


devotions? He has enough to do to take care of his own soul 
without minding yours.” 
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“Take this, daughter,” cried the priest who had been first 
addressed, offering her a small volume which he took from his vest, 
‘‘and fail not to remember in your prayers the sinful soul of Robert 
Woodroffe, a brother of the order of Jesus.” 

The woman put out her hand to take the book ; but before it 
could be delivered to her, it was seized by the soldier. 

‘‘ Your priests have seldom anything to leave behind them,” he 
shouted, with a brutal laugh, ‘‘ except some worthless and super- 
stitious relic of a saint or martyr. What’s this? Ah! a breviar 
—a mass-book! I’ve too much regard for your spiritual welfare 
to allow you to receive it,” he added, about to place it in his 
doublet. 

‘Give it her,” exclaimed a young man, snatching it from him, 
and handing it to the woman, who disappeared as soon as she had 
obtained possession of it. 

The soldier eyed the new comer as if disposed to resent the 
interference, but a glance at his apparel, which, though plain and 
of a sober hue, was rather above the middle class—as well as a 
murmur from the crowd, who were evidently disposed to take part 
with the young man, induced him to stay his hand. He therefore 
contented himself with crying, ‘‘ A recusant! a Papist!” 

‘‘T am neither recusant nor Papist, knave!” replied the other, 
sternly, ‘‘and I counsel you to amend your manners, and show 
more humanity, or you shall find I have interest enough to procure 
your dismissal from a service which you disgrace.” 

This reply elicited a shout of applause from the mob. 

‘Who is that bold speaker?” demanded the pursuivant from 
one of his attendants. 

‘¢ Humphrey Chetham of Crumpsall,” answered the man, ‘son 
to one of the wealthiest merchants of the town, and a zealous up- 
holder of the true faith.” 

‘‘ He has a strange way of showing his zeal,” rejoined the pur- 
suivant, entering the answer in his note-book. ‘ And who is the 
woman he befriended ?” 

“ A half-crazed being called Elizabeth Orton,” replied the at- 
tendant. ‘She was scourged and tortured during Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign for pretending to the gift of prophecy, and was com- 
pelled to utter her recantation within yonder church. Since then 
she has never opened her lips.” 

‘Indeed !” exclaimed the pursuivant: ‘I will engage to make 
her speak, and to some purpose. Where does she live?” 

as In a cave on the i s of the Irwell, near Ordsall Hall,” 
replied the attendant. ‘ She subsists on the chance contributions 
of the charitable; but she solicits nothing,—and, indeed, is seldom 
seen.” 

“Her cave must be searched,” observed the pursuivant; “ it 
may be the hiding-place of a priest. Father Campion was con- 
ps in such another spot at a a Park, near Henley-on- 

‘ 
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Thames, where he composed his ‘ Decem Rationes ;’ and, for a long 
time, eluded the vigilance of the commissioners. We shall pass it 
in our way to Ordsall Hall to-night, shall we not?” 

The attendant nodded an affirmative. 

‘If we surprise Father Oldcorne,” continued the pursuivant, 
“and can prove that Sir William Radcliffe and his daughter, both 
of whom are denounced in my list, are harbourers and shelterers 
of recusants, we shall have done a good mght’s work.” 

At this moment an officer advanced, and commanded the priests 
to ascend the scaffold. 

As Father Woodroffe, who was the last to mount, reached the 
uppermost step, he turned round and cried in a loud voice, “ Good 
people, I take you all to witness that I die in the true Catholic 
religion, and that I rejoice and thank God with all my soul, that 
he hath made me worthy to testify my faith therein, by shedding 
my blood in this manner.” He then advanced towards the execu- 
tioner, who was busied in adjusting the cord round his companion’s 
throat, and said, “ God forgive thee—do thine office quickly;” 
adding in a lower tone, “ Asperge me, Domine; Domine, miserere 
met |” 

And, amid the deep silence that ensued, the executioner per- 
formed his horrible task. 

The execution over, the crowd began to separate slowly, and 
various opinions were expressed respecting the revolting and san- 
guinary spectacle just witnessed. Many who condemned—and 
the majority did so—the extreme severity of the laws by which 
the unfortunate priests had just suffered, uttered their sentiments 
with extreme caution; but there were some whose feelings had 
been too much excited for prudence, and who inveighed loudl 
and bitterly against the spirit of religious persecution then Saini 
ing; while a few others of an entirely opposite persuasion looked 
upon the rigorous proceedings adopted against the Papists, and 
the punishment now inflicted upon their priesthood, as a just 
retribution for their own severities during the reign of Mary. In 
general, the common people entertained a strong prejudice against 
the Catholic party, —for, as it has been shrewdly observed, “ they 
must ever have some object to hate; heretofore it was the Welsh, 
the Scots, or the Spaniards, but now in these latter times, only the 
Papists;” but in hi near which, as has already been 
stated, so many old and important families professing that religion 
resided, the case was widely different; and the mass of the inha- 
bitants were favourably inclined towards them. It was the know- 
ledge of this feeling that induced the commissioners, appointed to 
superintend the execution of the enactments against recusants, to 
proceed with unusual rigour in this neighbourhood. 

_ The state of the Roman Catholic party at the period of this 
history was indeed most grievous. The hopes indu ged by them 
of greater toleration on the accession of James I., had been entirely 
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destroyed. The persecutions, suspended during the first year of 
the reign of the new monarch, were now renewed with greater 
severity than ever; and though their present condition was 
deplorable enough, it was feared that worse remained in store. 
They bethought themselves,” writes Bishop Goodman, “ that 
now their case was far worse than in the time of Queen Elizabeth; 
for they did live in some hope that after the old woman’s life they 
might have some mitigation; and even those who did then _perse- 
cute them were a little more moderate, as being doubtful what 
times might succeed, and fearing their own case. But, now that 
they saw the times settled, having no —_ of better days, but 
expecting that the uttermost rigour of the law should be executed, 
they became desperate: finding that by the laws of the kingdom 
their own lives were not secured, and for the carrying over of a 
priest into England it was no less than high treason. A gentle- 
woman was hanged only for relieving and harbouring a priest; a 
citizen was hanged only for being reconciled to the Church of 
Rome; besides, the penal laws were such, and so executed, that 
they could not subsist. What was usually sold in shops and usually 
bought, this the pursuivant would take away from them as being 
Popish and superstitious. One knight did affirm that in one term 
he gave twenty nobles in rewards to the door-keeper of the Attorney- 
general; pr hes did affirm, that his third part which remained 
unto him of his estate did hardly serve for his expense in law to 
defend him from other oppressions; besides their children to be 
taken from home, to be brought up in another religion. So they 
did every way conclude that their estate was desperate; they could 
die but once, and their religion was more precious unto them than 
their lives. They did further consider their misery; how they 
were debarred in any course of life to help themselves. They 
could not practise law,—they could not be citizens,—they could 
have no office; they could not breed up their sons—none did 
desire to match with them; they had neither fit marriages for 
their daughters, nor nunneries to put them into; for those few 
which are beyond seas are not considerable in respect of the number 
of recusants, and none can be admitted into them without great 
sums of money, which they, being exhausted, could not supply. 
The Spiritual Court did not cease to molest them, to excommuni- 
cate them, then to imprison them; and thereby they were utterly 
disenabled to sue for their own.” Such is a faithful picture of the 
state of the Catholic party at the commencement of the reign of 
James I. 

Pressed down by these intolerable grievances, is it to be wondered 
at that the Papists should repine,—or that some among their num- 
ber, when all other means failed, should seek redress by darker 
measures? By a statute of Elizabeth, all who refused to conform 
to the established religion were subjected to a fine of 20/, a lunar 
month; and this heavy penalty, remitted, or rather suspended, on 
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the accession of the new sovereign, was again exacted, and all 
arrears claimed. Added to this, James, whose court was thronged 
by a host of needy Scottish retainers, assigned to them a certain 
number of wealthy recusants, and empowered them to levy the 
fines,—a privilege of which they were not slow to avail themselves. 
There were other pains and penalties provided for by the same 
statute, which were rigorously inflicted. To withdraw, or seek to 
withdraw another from the established religion, was accounted high 
treason, and punished accordingly; to hear mass involved a penalty 
of 100 marks and a year’s imprisonment; and to harbour a priest, 
under the denomination of a tutor, rendered the latter hable to a 
year's imprisonment, and his employer to a fine of 10/. a month. 
Impressed with the belief that, in consequence of the unremitting 
persecutions which the Catholics underwent in Elizabeth’s time, the 
religion would be wholly extirpated, Doctor Allen, a Lancashire 
divine, who afterwards received a cardinal’s hat, founded a college 
at Douay, for the reception and education of those intending to 
take orders. From this university a number of missionary priests, 
or seminarists, as they were termed, were annually sent over to 
England; and it was against these persons, who submitted to every 
hardship and privation, to danger, and death itself, for the welfare 
of their religion, and in the hope of propagating its doctrines, that 
the utmost rigour of the penal enactments was directed. Among 
the number of seminarists despatched from Douay, and capitally 
convicted under the statute above mentioned, were the two priests 
whose execution has just been narrated. 

As a portion of the crowd passed over the old bridge across the 
Irwell connecting Manchester with Salford, on which stood an 
ancient chapel erected by Thomas de Booth in the reign of 
Edward IIIL., and recently converted into a prison for recusants, 
they perceived the prophetess, Elizabeth Orton, seated upon the 
stone steps of the desecrated structure, earnestly perusing the 
missal given her by Father Woodroffe. A mob speedily collected 
round her; but, unconscious seemingly of their presence, the poor 
woman turned over leaf after leaf, nt pursued her studies. Her 
hood was thrown back, and discovered her bare and withered neck, 
over which her dishevelled hair streamed in long sable elf-locks. 
Irritated by her indifference, several of the bystanders, who had 
— her as to the nature of her studies, began to mock and 

out her, and endeavoured, by plucking her robe, and casting little 
pebbles at her, to attract her attention. Roused at length by these 
annoyances, she arose ; and fixing her large black eyes menacingly 
upon them, was about to stalk away, rs they surrounded and 
detained her. 

‘* Speak to us, Bess,” cried several voices. ‘ Prophesy— 
prophesy !” 

“ I will speak to you,” replied the poor woman, shaking her 
hand at them ; “ I will on. mpc to you. And mark me, though 
ye believe me not, my words shall not fall to the ground.” 
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‘‘ A miracle ! a miracle !” shouted the bystanders. “ Bess 
Orton, who has been silent for twenty years, has found her tongue 
at last.” 

‘¢T have seen a vision, and dreamed a dream,” continued the 
prophetess. ‘‘ As I lay in my cell last night, meditating upon the 
forlorn state of our religion, and of its professors, methought nine- 
teen shadowy figures stood before me—ay, nineteen—for I counted 
them thrice; and when I questioned them as to their coming,— 
for my tongue at first clove to the roof of my mouth, and m 
lips refused their office,—one of them answered in a voice which 
yet rings in my ears, ‘ We are the chosen deliverers of our fallen 
and persecuted church. To us is entrusted the rebuilding of her 
temples,—to our hands is committed the destruction of her enemies. 
The work will be done in darkness and in secret,—with toil and 
travail,—but it will at length be made manifest; and when the 
hour is arrived, our vengeance will be terrible and exterminating.’ 
With these words, they vanished from my sight. Ah!” she 
exclaimed, suddenly starting, and passing her hand across her 
brow, as if to clear her sight; “ it was no dream—no vision. [ 
see one of them now.” 

‘‘ Where? where?” cried several voices. 

The prophetess answered by extending her skinny arm towards 
some object immediately before her. 

All eyes were instantly turned in the same direction, when 
they beheld a Spanish soldier —for such his garb proclaimed him— 
standing ata few paces’ distance from them. He was wrapped in 
an ample cloak, with a broad-leafed, steeple-crowned hat, decorated 
with a single green feather, pulled over his brows; and wore a 
polished-steel brigandine, trunk hose, and buff boots drawn up to 
the knees. His arms consisted of a brace of petronels thrust into 
his belt, whence a long rapier depended. His features were dark 
as bronze, and well formed though strongly marked, and had an 
expression of settled sternness. His eyes were grey and penetrating, 
and shaded by thick beetle-brows; and his physiognomy was com- 
pleted by a black peaked beard. His person was tall and erect, 
and his deportment soldier-like and commanding. Perceiving he 
had become an object of notice, the stranger cast a compassionate 
look at the prophetess, who still remained gazing fixedly at him, and 
throwing her a few pieces of money, strode away. 

Watching his retreating figure till it disappeared from view, 
the crazed woman tossed her arms wildly in the air, and cried, in 
a voice of exultation, “‘ Did I not speak the truth?—did I not tell 
you I had seen him? He is the deliverer of our church, and is 
come to avenge the righteous blood which hath been this day shed.” 

‘Peace, woman, and fly while there is yet time,” cried the 
young man who had been designated as Humphrey Chetham. 
‘* The pursuivant and his myrmidons are in search of you.” 

‘Then they need not go far to find’me,” replied the prophetess. 
‘‘T will tell them what I told these people—that the day of bloody 
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retribution is at hand,—that the avenger is arrived. I have seen 
him twice,—once in my cave, and once again here,—even where 
you stand.” Sr en 
“If you do not keep silence and fly, poor creature,” rejoined 
Humphrey Chetham, “ you will have to endure what you suffered 
years ago,—stripes, and perhaps torture. Be warned by me. Ah! 
it is too late! He is approaching.” hada 
‘‘ Let him come,” replied Elizabeth Orton, ‘Iam ready for him. 
Can none of you force her away ?” cried Humphrey Chetham, 
appealing to the crowd; “ I willreward you.” ; 
‘‘T will not stir from this spot,” rejoined the prophetess, obsti- 


nately; ‘I will testify to the truth.” 


The kind-hearted young merchant, finding any further attempt 
to preserve her fruitless, drew aside. 

3y this time the pursuivant and his attendants had come up. 
“ Seize her!” cried the former, “and let her be placed within this 
prison till I have reported her to the commissioners. If you will 
confess to me, woman,” he added in a whisper to her, ‘‘ that you 
have harboured a priest, and will guide us to his hiding-place, you 
shall be set free.” 

‘*T know of no priests but those you have murdered,” returned 
the prophetess, in a loud voice, “ but I will tell you something that 

ou wot not of. The avenger of blood is at hand. I have seen 
tad All here have seen him. And you shall see him—but not 
now—not now.” 

“What is the meaning of this raving?” demanded the pur- 
suivant. 

‘Pay no heed to her talk,” interposed Humphrey Chetham; 
‘* she is a poor crazed being, who knows not what she says. I will 
be surety for her inoffensive conduct.” 

‘You must give me surety for yourself, sir,” replied the pur- 
suivant. ‘I have just learnt that you were last night at Ordsall 
Hall, the seat of that ‘dangerous temporiser,’—for so he is desig- 
nated in my warrant,—Sir William Radcliffe. And if report 
speaks truly, you are not altogether insensible to the charms of his 
fair daughter, Viviana.” 

““ What is this to thee, thou malapert knave?” cried Humphrey 
Chetham, reddening partly from anger, partly, it might be, from 
another emotion, 

“Much, as you shall presently find, good Master Wolf-in- 
sheep’s-clothing,” retorted the pursuivant ; “ if you prove not a 
ee at heart, then do I not know a true man from a 

se. 

This angry conference was cut short by a piercing scream from 
the prophetess. Breaking from the grasp of her captors, who 
were about to force her into the prison, os sprang with a single 
bound upon the parapet of the bridge ; and, utterly regardless of 


her dangerous position, turned and faced the soldiers, who were 
struck mute with astonishment, 
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“Tremble!” she cried, in a loud voice,—‘ tremble, ye evil- 
doers! ye who have despoiled the house of God,—have broken 
his altars,—scattered his incense,—slain his priests. ‘Tremble, I 
say! The —— is arrived. The bolt is in his hand. It shall 
strike king, lords, commons,—all! These are my last words— 
take them to heart.” 

‘‘ Drag her off!” roared the pursuivant, furiously. 

‘Use care—use gentleness, if ye are men!” cried Humphrey 
Chetham. 

‘Think not to detain me!” cried the prophetess. ‘‘ Avaunt, 
and tremble !” 

And she flung herself from the parapet. 

The height from which she fell was about fifty feet. Dashed 
into the air like jets from a fountain, by the weight and force of 
the descending body, the water instantly leak over it. But 
she rose to the surface of the stream, about twenty yards below 
the bridge. 

‘¢ She may yet be saved,” cried Humphrey Chetham, who with 
the bystanders had hurried to the side of the bridge. 

‘You will only preserve her for the gallows,” : observed the 
pursuivant. 

‘Your malice shall not prevent my making the attempt,” re- 
plied the young merchant. ‘ Ha! assistance is at hand.” 

The exclamation was occasioned by the sudden appearance of 
the soldier in the Spanish dress, mi rushed towards the left 
bank of the river, which was here, as elsewhere, formed of red 
sandstone rock, and following the course of the current, awaited 
the next appearance of the drowning woman. It did not occur 
till she had been carried a considerable distance down the stream, 
when the soldier, swiftly divesting himself of his cloak, plunged 
into the water and dragged her ashore. 

‘‘ Follow me,” cried the pursuivant to his attendants. “I will 
not lose my prey.” 

But before he gained the bank of the river, the soldier and his 
charge had disappeared, nor could he detect any traces of them. 


CuHapTerR II. 
ORDSALL CAVE. 


AFTER rescuing the unfortunate prophetess from a watery 

ve in the manner just related, the soldier snatched up his 
cloak, and, taking his dripping burden in his arms, hurried 
swiftly along the bank of the river until he came to a large 
cleft in the rock, into which he crept, taking the prophetess with 
him, and thus eluded observation. In this retreat he continued 
wg of two hours, during which time the poor creature, to 
whom he paid every attention tht circumstances would admit, 
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had so far recovered as to be able to speak. But it was evident 
that the shock had been too much for her, and that she was 
sinking fast. She was so faint that she could scarcely move ; but 
she expressed a a desire to reach her cell before she breathed 
her last. Having described its situation as accurately as she 
could to the soldier—who, before he ventured forth, looked out 
to reconnoitre—he again raised her in his arms, and by her 
direction struck into a narrow lane skirting the bank of the 
river. 

Pursuing this road for about half a mile, he arrived at the foot 
of a small knoll, covered by a clump of magnificent beech-trees; and 
still acting under the eat fete of the dymg woman, whose voice 
grew more feeble each instant, he mounted it, and from its summit 
took a rapid survey of the surrounding country. On the opposite 
bank of the river stood an old hall, while further on, at some 
distance, he could perceive through the trees the gables and 
chimneys of another ancient mansion. 

‘Raise me up,” said Elizabeth Orton, as he lingered on this spot 
fora moment. “In that old house which you see yonder, Hulme 
ogy I was born. I would willingly take one look at it before I 

ie.” 

* And the other mansion which I discern through the trees is 
Ordsall Hall, is it not ?” inquired the soldier. | 

“It is,” replied the prophetess. ‘‘ And now let us make what 
haste we can. We have not far to go; and I feel I shall not last 


long.” 

Dutieitie the eminence, and again entering the lane, which 
here made a turn, the soldier approached a grassy space, walled in 
on either side by steep sandstone rocks. At the further extremity 
of the enclosure, after a moment’s search, by the direction of his 
companion, he discovered, artfully concealed by overhanging brush- 
wood, the mouth of a small cave. He crept into the excavation, 
and found it about six feet high, and of considerable depth. The 
roof was ornamented with Runic characters and other grotesque and 
half-effaced inscriptions, while the sides were embellished with Gothic 
tracery, amid which the letters I-H.S., carved in ancient church 
text, could be easily distinguished. Tradition assigned the cell to 
the priests of Odin, but it was evident that worshippers at other 
and holier altars had more recently made it their retreat. Its 
present occupant had furnished it with a straw pallet and a small 
wooden crucifix fixed in a recess in the wall. Gently depositing 
her upon the pallet, the soldier took a seat beside her on a stone 
slab at the foot of the bed. He next, at her request, as the cave 
was rendered almost wholly dark by the overhanging trees, struck 
a light, and set fire to a candle placed within a lantern. 

fter a few moments passed in prayer, the recluse begged him 
to give her the crucifix, that she might clasp it to her breast. 
This done, she became more composed, and prepared to meet her 
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end. Suddenly, as if something had again disturbed her, she 
opened wide her glazing eyes, and starting up with a dying effort, 
stretched out her hands. 

‘¢T see him before them!” she cried. ‘ They examine him,— 
they adjudge him! Ah! he is now in a dungeon! See, the tor- 
turers advance! He is placed on the rack--once—twice—thrice 
—they turn the levers! His joints snap in their sockets—his 
sinews crack! Mercy! He is led to execution. _ I see him ascend 
the scaffold !” 

“‘ Whom do you behold?” inquired the soldier, listening to her 
in astonishment. 

‘* His face is hidden from me,” replied the prophetess; ‘‘ but his 
figure is not unlike your own. Ha! I hear the executioner pro- 
nounce his name. How are you called?” 

‘‘Guy Fawkes,” replied the soldier. 

‘¢ It is the name I heard,” rejoied Elizabeth Orton. 

And, sinking backward, she expired. 

Guy Fawkes gazed at her for some time, till he felt assured that 
the last spark of life had fled. He then turned away, and became 


lost in deep reflection. 


Cuarrer Ill. 4 
ORDSALL HALL. 


Soon after sunset on the evening of the events previously re- 
lated, the inmates of Ordsall Hall were disturbed and alarmed (for 
in those times of trouble any casual disturbance at night was 
suflicient to occasion alarm to a Catholic family) by a loud cla- 
mour for admittance from some one stationed at the farther side of 
the moat, then, as now, surrounding that ancient manorial resi- 
dence. The drawbridge being raised, no apprehension was enter- 
tained of an attempt at forcible entrance on the part.of the 
intruder, who, so far as he could be discerned in the deepening 
twilight, rendered yet more obscure by the shade of the trees 
under which he stood, appeared to be a solitary horseman. Stall, 
for fear of a surprise, it was judged prudent by those inside the 
hall to turn a deaf ear to the summons; nor was it until it had 
been more than once repgated in a peremptory tone that any at- 
tention was paid to it. ‘The outer gate was then cautiously opened 
by an oid steward, and a couple of serving-men armed with pikes 
and swords, who PET the stranger’s business, and were 
answered that he desired to speak with Sir William Radcliffe. 
The steward rejoined that his master was not at home, having set 
out the day before for Chester ; but that even if he were, he would 
take upon himself to affirm that no audience would be given, on 
any pretence whatever, to a stranger at such an unseasonable hour. 
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To this the other replied, in a haughty and commanding voice, 
that he was neither a stranger to Sir William Radclitie, nor 
ignorant of the necessity of caution, though in this instance 1t 
was altogether superfluous; and as, wesc arp ag steward’s 
assertion to the contrary, he was fully persuaded his master was 
at home, he insisted upon being conducted to him without further 
parley, as his business would not brook delay. In vain the steward 
declared he had spoken the truth: the stranger evidently dis- 
believed him; but, as he could obtain no more satisfactory answer 
to his interrogations, he suddenly shifted his ground, and inquired 
whether Sir William’s daughter, Mistress Viviana, was likewise 
absent from home. 

“ Before I reply to the question, I must know by whom and 
wherefore it is put?” returned the steward, evasively. 

“Trouble not yourself further, friend, but deliver this letter to 
her,” rejoined the horseman, flinging a packet across the moat. 
‘© Tt is addressed to her father, but there is no reason why she 
should not be acquainted with its contents.” 

‘Take it up, Olin Birtwissel,” cried the steward, eyeing the 
packet which had fallen at his feet ee it up, I 
say, and hold it to the light, that I may consider it well before I 
carry it to our young mistress. I have heard of strange trea- 
cheries practised y such means, and care not to meddle with it.” 

‘* Neither do I, good Master Heydocke,” replied Birtwissel. 
“T would not touch it for a twelvemonth’s wages. It may burst, 
and spoil my good looks, and so ruin my fortunes with the 
damsels. But here is Jeff Gellibronde, who having no beauty to 
lose, and being moreover afraid of nothing, will pick it up for 
you.’ 

‘‘ Speak for yourself, Olin,” rejoined Gellibronde, in a surly 
tone. ‘I have no more fancy for a shattered limb, or a scorched 
face, than my neighbours.” 

‘* Dolts!” cried the stranger, who had listened to these observa- 
tions with angry impatience, ‘if you will not convey my packet, 
which has nothing more dangerous about it than an ordinary letter, 
to your mistress, at least acquaint her that Mr. Robert Catesby, 
~ Ashby St. Legers, is without, and craves an instant speech with 

er. 
_ “Mr. Catesby!” exclaimed the steward, in astonishment. “ If 
it be indeed your worship, why did you not declare yourself at 
once! 

‘I may have as good reason for caution as yourself, Master 
Heydocke,” returned Catesby, laughing. 

“True,” rejoined the steward; ‘but, methinks, it is somewhat 
strange to find your worship here, when I am aware that m 
master expected to meet you, and certain other honourable gentle- 
men that you wot of, at a place in a clean opposite direction,—— 


Holywell, in Flintshire.” 
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‘¢ The cause of my presence, since you desire to be certified of 
the matter, is simply this,” replied Catesby, urging his steed towards 
the edge of the moat, while the steward advanced to meet him on 
the opposite bank, so that a few yards only lay between them: 
‘‘T came round by Manchester,” he continued in a lower tone, 
“to see if any assistance could be rendered to the unfortunate 
fathers Woodroffe and Forshawe; but found on my arrival this 
morning that I was too late, as they had just been executed.” 

‘Heaven have mercy on their souls!” ejaculated Heydocke, 
shuddering, and crossing himself. ‘ Yours was a pious mission, 
Master Catesby. Would it had been availing !” 

‘‘T would so too, with all my soul!” rejoined the other fer- 
vently; “but fate ordained it otherwise. While I was in the 
town, I accidentally learnt from one, who informed me he had 
just parted with him, that your master was at home; and, fearin 
he might not be able to attend the meeting at Holywell, Fconbes’ 
to proceed hither at nightfall, when my visit was not likely to be 
observed; having motives, which you may readily conjecture, for 
preserving the strictest secrecy on the occasion. The letter was 
prepared in case I should fail in meeting with him. And now 
that I have satisfied your scruples, good master steward, if Sir 
William be really within, I pray you lead me to him forthwith. 
If not, your young mistress must serve my turn, for I have that to 
say which it imports one or other of them to know.” 

‘‘In regard to my master,” replied the steward, “he departed 
aeeney for Chester, on his way to join the pilgrimage to St. 

inifred’s Well, as I have already assured your worship. And 
whoever informed you to the contrary, spoke falsely. But I will 
convey your letter and message to my young mistress, and on 
learning her pleasure as to receiving you, will instantly return and 
report it. ‘These are dangerous times, your worship,—dangerous 
times. A good Catholic knows not whom to trust, there are so 
many spoilers abroad.” 

‘“‘ How, sirrah!” cried Catesby, angrily, ‘‘do you apply that 
observation to me ?” 

“Far be it from me,” answered Heydocke, respectfully, “ to 
apply any observation that may sound offensive to your worship, 
whom I know to be a most worthy gentleman, a as free from 
heresy as any in the kingdom. I was merely endeavouring to 
account for what may appear my over-caution in detaining you 
where you are till I learn my lady’s pleasure. It is a rule in this 
house not to lower the drawbridge idhens orders after sunset ; and 


I dare not, for my place, disobey it. Young Master Humphrey 

Chetham, of Crumpsall, was detained in the like manner no later 

than last night; and he isa visitor,” he added, in a significant tone, 

‘‘who is not altogether unwelcome to my mistress—ahem! But 

duty is no respecter of persons; and in my master’s absence my 

duty is to protect his household. (Your worship will pardon me.” 
VOL. XVI. ‘D 
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‘©T will pardon anything but your loquacity and tediousness,” 
rejoined Catesby, impatiently. ‘“ About your errand quickly.” 

“ T am gone, your worship,” returned the steward, disappearing 
with his companions. ; ; 

Throwing the bridle over his horse’s neck, and allowing him to 
drink his fill from the water of the moat, and afterwards to pluck 
a few mouthfuls of the long grass fringing its brink, Catesby aban- 
doned himself to reflection. In a few moments, as the steward. 
did not return, he raised his eyes, and fixed them upon the ancient 
habitation before him:—ancient, indeed, it was’ not at this time, 
having been in a great measure rebuilt by its possessor, Sir William 
Radcliffe, during the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, in the 
rich and’ picturesque style of that period. Little could be dis- 
tinguished of its projecting and retirmg wings, its walls decorated 
with black-and-white chequer-work, the characteristic of the class 
of architecture to which it belonged, or of its magnificent embayed 
windows filled with stained glass; but the outline of its heavy 
root, with its numerous gables, and groups of tall and elaborately- 
ornamented chimneys, might be distinctly traced in strong relief 
against the warm and still-glowing western sky. 

Though gone to decay, grievously neglected, and divided into 
three separate dwelling-houses, Ordsall Hall still retams much of 
its original character and beauty; and viewed at the magic hour 
above described, when the changes produced by the lapse of years 
cannot be detected, it presents much the same striking appearance 
that it offered to the gaze of Catesby. Situated on the north 
bank of the Irwell, which supplies the moat with a constant stream 
of fresh water, it commands on the south-west a beautiful view of 
the winding course of the river, here almost forming an island, of 
Trafford Park and its hall, of the woody uplands beyond it, and 
of the distant hills of Cheshire. The mansion itself is an irregular 
quadrangle, covering a considerable tract of ground. The gardens, 
once exquisitely laid out in the formal taste of Elizabeth’s days, 
are also enclosed by the moat, surrounding (except at intervals) 
a space of some acres in extent. At the period of this history, 
it was approached on the north-east by a noble avenue of sycamores, 
leading to within a short distance of its gates. 

As Catesby surveyed this stately structure, and pondered upon 
the wealth and power of its owner, his meditations thus found 
vent in words:—“ If T could but link Radeliffe to our cause, or 
win the hand of his fair daughter, and so bind him to me, the 
great attempt could not fail. She has refused me once. No 
matter: I will persevere till she yields. With Father Oldcorne 
to back my suit, I am assured of success. She is necessary to my 
purpose, and shall be mine.” 

Descended from an ancient Northamptonshire family, and num- 
bering among his ancestry the well-known minister of the same: 
name, who flourished in the reign of Richard the Third, Robert 
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Catesby—at this time about forty—had in his youth led a wild 
and dissolute life; and though bred in the faith of Rome, he had 
for some years abandoned its worship. In 1580, when the Jesuits, 
Campion and Persons, visited England, he was reconciled to the 
church he had quitted, and thenceforth became as zealous a sup- 
porter and promoter of its doctrines as he had heretofore been 
their bitter opponent. He was now actively engaged in all the 
Popish plots of the period, and was even supposed to be con- 
nected with those designs of a darker dye which were set on foot 
for Elizabeth’s destruction,—with Somerville’s conspiracy,—with 
that of Arden and Throckmorton, the latter of whom was his 
uncle on the maternal side,—with the plots of Bury and Savage, 
—of Ballard,—and of Babington. After the execution of the 
unfortunate Queen of Scots, he devoted himself to what was 
termed the Spanish faction, and endeavoured to carry out the 
schemes of a party who, distrusting the vague promises of James, 
were anxious to secure the succession to a Catholic,—the Infanta 
of Spain, or the Duke of Parma. On the insurrection of the 
Karl of Essex, he took part with that ill-fated nobleman; and 
though he escaped condign punishment for the offence, he was 
imprisoned and heavily fined. 

From this time his career ran in darker channels. ‘‘ Hunger- 
starved for innovation,” as he is finely described by Camden; 
imbued with the fiercest religious fanaticism; eloquent, wily, re- 
solute; able alike to delude the powerful and intimidate the weak; 
he possessed all the ingredients of a conspirator. Associating 
with men like himself, of desperate character and broken fortunes, 
he was ever on the look-out for some means of retrieving his own 
condition, and redressing the wrongs of his church. Well informed 
of the actual state of James’s sentiments, when, on that monarch’s 
accession, confident hopes were entertained by the Romanists of 
greater toleration for their religion, Catesby was the first to pomt 
out their mistake, and to foretel the season of terrible persecution 
that was at hand. On this persecution he grounded his hopes—- 
hopes never realised, for the sufferers, amid all the grievances they 
endured, remained constant in their fidelity to the throne—of 
exciting a general insurrection among the Catholics. 

Disappointed in this expectation —-disappointed also in his 
hopes of Spain, of France, and of aid from Rome, he fell back 
upon himself, and resolved upon the execution of a dark and 
dreadful project which he had long conceived, and which he could 
execute almost single-handed, without aid from foreign powers, and 
without the co-operation of his own party. The nature of this 
project, which, if it succeeded, would, he imagined, accomplish all 
or more than his wildest dreams of ambition or fanaticism had ever 
conceived, it will be the business of this history to develope. 
Without going further into detailat present, it may be mentioned 
that the success of the plot dgpended so entirely on its secrecy, 
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and so well aware was its contriver of the extraordinary system of 
espionage carried on by the Earl of Salisbury and the Privy 
Council, that for some time he scarcely dared to trust it out of his 
own keeping. At length, after much deliberation, he communi- 
cated it to five others, all of whom were bound to silence by an 
oath of unusual solemnity; and as it was necessary to the complete 
success of the conspiracy that its outbreak should be instantaneously 
followed by a rise on the part of the Catholics, he darkly hinted 
that a plan was on foot for their deliverance from the yoke of their 
oppressors, and counselled them to hold themselves in readiness to 
fly to arms at a moment'’s notice. But here again he failed. Few 
were disposed to listen to him; and of those who did, the majority 
returned for answer, “that their part was endurance, and that the 
only arms which Christians could use against lawful powers in their 
severity were prayers and tears.” 

Among the Popish party of that period, as in our own time, 
were ranked many of the oldest and most illustrious families in the 
kingdom,—families not less remarkable for their zeal for their 
religion than, as has before been observed, for their loyalty ;—a 
loyalty afterwards approved in the disastrous reign of James the 
Second, by their firm adherence to what they considered the in- 
defeasible right of inheritance. Plots, indeed, were constantly 
hatched throughout the reigns of Elizabeth and James by persons 
professing the religion of Rome; but in these the mass of the 
Catholics had no share. And even in seasons of the bitterest 
eee when every fresh act of treason, perpetrated by some 
awless and disaffected individual, was visited with additional 
rigour on their heads,—when the scaffold reeked with their blood, 
and the stake smoked with their ashes,—when their quarters were 
blackening on the 0 and market-crosses of every city in the 
realm,—when their hearths were invaded, their religion proscribed, 
and the very name of Papist had become a by-word,—even in 
those terrible seasons, as in the season under consideration, they 
remained constant in their fidelity to the crown. 

From the troubled elements at work some fierce and turbulent 
spirits were sure to arise,—some gloomy fanatics who, having 
brooded over wrongs, real or imaginary, till they had lost all 
scruples of conscience, hesitated at no means of procuring redress, 
But it would be unjust to hold wp such persons as representatives 
of the whole body of Catholics. Among the conspirators them- 
selves there were redeeming shades. All were not actuated by the 
same atrocious motives. Mixed feelings induced Catesby to adopt 
the measure. Not so Guy Fawkes, who had already been leagued 
with the design. One idea alone ruled him. A soldier of fortune, 
but a stern religious enthusiast, he supposed himself chosen by 
Heaven for the redemption of his Church, and cared not what 
ee to himself, provided he accomplished his (as he conceived) 
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In considering the causes which produced the conspiracy about 
to be related, and in separating the Sinaffected party of the Papists 
from the temperate, due weight must be given to the influence of 
the priesthood. Of the Romish clergy there were two classes— 
the secular priests, and the Jesuits and missionaries. While the 
former, like the more moderate of the laity, would have been well 
contented with toleration for their religion, the latter breathed 
nothing but revenge, and desired the utter subversion of the exist- 
ing government,—temporal as well as ecclesiastical. Men, for the 
most part, of high intellectual powers, of untiring energy, and 
unconquerable fortitude, they were enabled by their zeal and 
ability to make many proselytes. By their means, secret cor- 
respondence was carried on with the different courts of Europe; 
and they were not without hope that, taking advantage of some 
favourable crisis, they should yet restore their church to its former 
supremacy. ‘To these persons,—who held as a maxim, “ Qui 
religionem Catholicam deserit regnandi jus omne amisit,’’—Catesb 
and his associates proved ready and devoted agents. Through their 
instrumentality, they hoped to accomplish the great work of their 
restoration. ‘Io Father Garnet, the provincial of the English 
Jesuits, of whom it will be necessary to speak more fully hereafter, 
the plot had been revealed by Catesby under the seal of confession ; 
and though it subsequently became a question whether he was 
justified in withholding a secret of such importance to the state, 
it is sufficient for the present purpose to say that he did withhold 
it. For the treasonable practices of the Jesuits and their faction 
some palliation may idl se be found in the unrelenting perse- 
cution to which they were subjected; but if any excuse can be 
admitted for them, m Se opinion must be formed of the conduct of 
their temperate brethren? Surely, while the one is condemned, 
admiration may be mingled with the sympathy which must be felt 
for the unmerited sufferings of the other ! 

From the foregoing statement, it will readily be inferred that Sir 
William Radcliffe, a devout Catholic, and a man of large posses- 
sions, though somewhat reduced by the heavy fines imposed upon 
him as a recusant, must have appeared an object of importance to 
the conspirators; nor will it be wondered at, that every means were 
used to gain him to their cause. Acting, however, upon the prin- 
ciples that swayed the well-disposed of his party, the knight re- 
sisted all these overtures, and refused to take any share in proceed- 
ings from which his conscience and loyalty alike revolted. Baffled, 
but not defeated, Catesby returned to the charge on a new point of 
assault. Himselfa widower (or supposed to be so), he solicited the 
hand of the lovely Viviana Radcliffe, Sir William’s only child, and 
the sole heiress of his possessions. But his suit in this genes: was 
also unsuccessful. The knight rejected the proposal, a oging that 
his daughter had no inclinationo any alliance, inasmuch as she 
entertained serious thoughts of vowing herself to Heaven. ‘Thus 
foiled, Catesby ostensibly relinquished his design. 
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Shortly before the commencement of this history, a pilgmmage 
to Saint Winifred’s Well in Flintshire was undertaken by Father 
Garnet, the provincial of the Jesuits before mentioned, m company 
with several distinguished Catholic personages of both sexes; and 
to this ceremonial Sir William and his daughter were urgently 
bidden. ‘The imvitation was declined on the part of Viviana, but 
accepted by the knight, who, though unwilling to leave home at 
a period of so much danger, or to commit his daughter to any care 
but his own, even for so short a space, felt it his duty to give 
countenance by his presence to the ceremonial. Accordingly, he 
departed for Chester on the previous day, as stated by the steward. 
And though Catesby professed ignorance on the subject, and even 
affirmed he had heard to the contrary, it may be doubted whether 
he was not secretly informed of the circumstance, and whether his 
arrival at this particular conjuncture was not preconcerted. 

Thus much in explanation of what is to follow.—The course of 
Catesby’s reflections was cut short by the return of the steward, 
who, informing him that he had his mistress’s commands to admit 
him, immediately lowered the drawbridge for that purpose. Dis- 
mounting, and committing his steed to one of the serving-men, 
who advanced to take it, Catesby followed his conductor through 
a stone gateway, and crossing the garden, was ushered into a 
spacious and lofty hall, furnished with a long massy oak table, at 
the upper end of which was a raised dais. At one side of the 
chamber yawned a huge arched fireplace, garnished with enor- 
mous andirons, on which smouldered a fire composed of mixed turf 
and wood. Above the chimney-piece hung a suit of chain- 
armour, with the battle-axe, helmet, and gauntlets of Sir John 
Radcliffe, the first possessor of Ordsall, who flourished in the reign 
of Edward the First: on the right, masking the entrance, stood a 
magnificent screen of carved oak. 

‘Traversing this hali, Heydocke Jed the way to another large 
apartment; and placing lights on a Gothic-shaped table, offered a 
seat to the new-comer, and departed. The room in which Catesb 
was left was termed the star-chamber—a name retained to this day 
—from the circumstance of its ceiling being moulded and painted 
to resemble the heavenly vault when studded with the luminaries 
of night. It was terminated by a deeply-embayed window filled 
with stained glass of the most gorgeous colours. The walls in 
some places were hung with arras, in others wainscoted with dark 
lustrous oak, embellished with scrolls, ciphers, and fanciful designs. 
The mantelpiece was of the same solid material, curiously carved, 
and of extraordinary size. It was adorned with the armorial bear- 
ings of the family—two bends engrailed, and in chief a label of 
three,—and other devices and inscriptions. The hearth was con- 
siderably raised above the level of the floor, and there was a pecu- 
larity in the construction of the massy wooden pillars flanking 
it, that attracted the attention of Catesby, who rose with the inten- 
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tion of examining them more narrowly, when he was interrupted 
by the entrance of the lady of the mansion. 

Advancing at a slow and dignified pace, Viviana Radcliffe 
courteously but gravely saluted her guest; and, without offering 
him her hand, motioned him to a chair, while she seated herself 
at a little distance. Catesby had seen her twice before; and 
whether the circumstances under which they now met might 
have caused some change in her demeanour, he could not tell, but 
he thought her singularly altered. A year ago, she had been a 
lively, laughing girl of seventeen, with a bright brown skin, dark 
flowing tresses, and eyes as black and radiant as those of a gipsy. 
She was now a grave, collected woman, infinitely more beautiful, 
but wholly changed in character. Her complexion had become a 
clear transparent white, and set off to great advantage her large 
luminous eyes and jetty brows. Her figure was tall and ma- 
jestic ; her features regular, delicately formed, and of the rarest 
and proudest class of beauty. Attired in a dress of black- 
wrought velvet, entirely without ornament except the rosary at 
her girdle, with a small ebony crucifix attached to it, she wore 
a close-fitting cap, likewise of black velvet, edged with pearls, be- 
neath which her raven tresses were gathered in such a manner 
as to display most becomingly the smooth and snowy expanse of 
her forehead. The gravity of her manner, not less than her 
charms of person, seemed to strike Catesby mute. He gazed 
on her in silent admiration for a brief space, utterly forgetful 
of the object of his visit, and the part he intended to play. 
During this pause she maintained the most perfect composure, 
and fixing her dark eyes full upon him, appeared to await the 
moment when he might choose to open the conversation. 

Notwithstanding his age, and the dissolute and distracted life 
he had led, Catesby was still good-looking enough to produce 
a favourable impression upon any woman easily captivated by 
manly beauty. The very expression of his marked and peculiar 
physiognomy,—in some degree an index to his character,—was 
suflicient to rivet attention; and the mysterious interest generally 
inspired by his presence was not diminished on further acquaintance 
with him. Though somewhat stern «in their expression, his fea- 
tures were strikingly handsome, cast in an oval mould, and clothed 
with the pointed beard and trimmed moustaches invariably met 
with in the portraits of Vandyck. His frame was strongly built, 
but well proportioned, and seemed capable of enduring the greatest 
fatigue. His dress was that of an ordinary gentleman of the 
period, and consisted of a doublet of quilted silk, of sober colour 
and stout texture; large trunk-hose swelling out at the hips; and 
buff boots, armed with spurs with immense rowels. He wore a 
high and stiffly-starched ruff round his throat ; and his appar! 
was completed by a short cloak of brown cloth, lined with silk of 
a similar colour. His arms wefe rapier and poniard, and his high- 
crowned plumed hat, of t sa ed form then in vogue, and 
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looped on the “ leer-side” with a diamond clasp, was thrown upon 
the table. : 

Some little time having elapsed, during which he made no 
effort to address her, Viviana broke silence. 

‘“T understood you desired to speak with me on a matter of 
urgency, Mr. Catesby,” she remarked. 

“y ia so,” he replied, as if aroused from a reverie; ‘and I can 
only excuse my absence of mind and ill manners, on the plea that 
the contemplation of your charms has driven all other matter out 
of my head.” 

’ Mr. Catesby,” returned Viviana, rising, ‘if the purpose of 
your visit be merely to pay unmerited compliments, I must at 
once put an end to it.” 

“T have only obeyed the impulse of my heart,” resumed the 
other, passionately, “and uttered what involuntarily rose to my 
lips. But,” he added, checking himself, “I will not offend you 
with my admiration, If you have read my letter to your father, 
you will not require to be informed of the object of my visit.” 

‘“‘T have not read it,” replied Viviana, returning him the packet 
with the seal unbroken. ‘I can give no opinion on any matter of 
difficulty. And I have no desire to know any secret with which 
my father might not desire me to be het Sn fe 

“ Are we overheard?” inquired Catesby, glancing suspiciously 
at the fireplace. 


“‘ By no one whom you would care to overhear us,” returned 
the maiden. 


“Then it is as I supposed,” rejoined Catesby. ‘Father Old- 
corne is concealed behind that mantelpiece?” 

Viviana smiled an affirmative. 

‘Let him come forth, I pray you,” returned Catesby. “ What 
I have to say concerns him as much as yourself or your father; and 
I would gladly have his voice in the matter.” 

** You shall have it, my son,” replied a reverend personage clad 
ina priestly garb, stepping from out one side of the mantelpiece, 
which flew suddenly open, disclosing a recess curiously contrived 
in the thickness of the wall. “You shall have it,” said Father 
Oldcorne, for he it was, approaching and extending his arms over 
him. ‘ Accept my blessing and my welcome.” 

‘ Catesby received the benediction with bowed head and bended 
nee. 


‘* And now,” continued the priest, ‘‘ what has the bravest soldier 
of our Church to declare to its lowliest servant?” 

Catesby then briefly explained, as he had before done to the 
steward, why he had sles Tanchester in his route to North Wales; 
and, after lamenting his inability to render any assistance to the 
unfortunate priests, he went on to state that he had accidentally 
learnt, from a few words let fall by the pursuivant to his attendant, 


that a warrant had been sent by the Earl of Salisb for Sir 
William Radcliffe’s arrest. 4 at 
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‘My father’s arrest!” exclaimed Viviana, trembling violently. 
 What—what is laid to his charge?” 

“Felony,” rejoined Catesby, sternly—* felony, without benefit 
of clergy—for so it is accounted by the present execrable laws of 
our land,—in harbouring a Jesuit priest. Imfhe is convicted of the 
offence, his punishment will be death—death on the gibbet, accom- 
eu by indignities worse than those shown to a common 
elon. 

‘* Holy Virgin!” ejaculated Father Oldcorne, lifting up his 
hands, and raising his eyes to heaven. 

“ From what I gathered, the officers will visit this house to- 
night,” continued Catesby. 

** Our Lady be praised, they will not find him!” cried Viviana, 
who had been thrown into an agony of distress. ‘‘ What is to 
be done in this frightful emergency, holy father ?” she added, 
turning to the por with a ao, look. 

‘¢ Heaven only knows, dear daughter,” replied Oldcorne. ‘ You 
had better appeal for counsel to one more able to afford it than 
I am,—Mr. Catesby. Well aware of the crafty devices of our 
enemies, and having often eluded their snares himself, he may 
enable you to escape them. My own course is clear. I shall quit 
this roof at once, deeply and bitterly regretting that by entering 
it I have placed those whom I hold so dear, and from whom I 
have experienced so much kindness, in such fearful jeopardy.” 

**Qh, no, father!” exclaimed Viviana, ‘“ you shall not go.” 

‘¢ Daughter,” replied Oldcorne, solemnly, ‘‘I have long borne 
the cross of Christ,—have long endured the stripes, inflicted upon 
me by the adversaries of our faith, in patience; and my last actions 
and last breath shall testify to the truth of our holy sa But 
though I could endure aught on my own account, I cannot con- 
sent to bring misery and destruction upon others. Hinder me 
not, dear daughter. I will go at once.” 

‘‘ Hold, father!” interposed Catesby. ‘The step you would 
take may bring about what you are most anxious to avoid. If you 
are discovered and apprehended in this neighbourhood, suspicion 
will still attach to your protectors, and the secret of your departure 
will be wrung from some of the more timid of the household. 
Tarry where you are. Let the pursuivant make his search. I 
will engage to baffle his vigilance.” 

‘‘ He speaks the truth, dear father,” returned Viviana. ‘‘You 
must not—shall not depart. There are plenty of hiding-places, as 
you know, within the mansion. Let them be as rigorous as they 
may in their search, they will not discover you.” 

‘ Whatever course you adjudge best for the security of others, I 
will pursue,” rejoined Oldcorne, turning to Catesby. ‘ Put me 
out of the question.” 

‘‘ My opinion has already been-given, father,” replied Catesby. 
** Remain where you are.” 


“ But if the officers should siileenin that my father is at Chester, 
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and pursue him thither?” cried Viviana, suddenly struck by a new 
cause of alarm. ; 

“A messenger must be immediately despatched after him to 
give him warning,” returned Catesby. 

“ Will you be that messenger?” asked the maiden, eagerly. 

‘‘ T would shed my heart’s best blood to pleasure you,” returned 
Catesby. a 

‘Then I may count upon this service?—for which, rest assured, 
I will not prove ungrateful,” she reyomed. 

“ You may,” answered Catesby. ‘‘ And yet I would, on Father 
Oldcorne’s account, that my departure might be delayed till to- 
morrow.” 

“The delay might be fatal,” cried Viviana. ‘‘ You must be in 
Chester before that time.” 

‘“‘ Doubt it not,” returned Catesby. ‘‘ Charged with your wishes, 
the wind shall scarcely outstrip my speed.” 

So saying, he marched irresolutely towards the door, as if about 
to depart, when, just as he had reached it, he turned sharply round 
and threw himself at Viviana’s feet. 

‘“‘ Forgive me, Viviana,” he cried, “af I once again, even at.a 
critical moment like the present, dare to renew my suit. I 
fancied I had subdued my passion for you, but your presence :has 
awakened it with greater violence than ever.” 

** Rise, sir, I pray,” rejoined the maiden, in an offended tone. 

“ Hear me, I beseech you,” continued Catesby, seizing her hand. 
“ Before you reject my suit, consider well that in these perilous 
seasons, when no true Catholic can call his life his own, you may 
need a protector.” 

“In the event you describe, Mr. Catesby,” answered Viviana, 
“TI would at once fulfil the intention I have formed of devoting 
myself to Heaven, and retire to the convent of Benedictine nuns, 
founded by Lady Mary Percy, at Brussels.” 

“‘'You would much more effectually serve the cause of your 
religion by acceding to my suit,” observed Catesby, rising. 

“How so?” she inquired. 

“ Listen to me, Viviana,” he rejoined, gravely, ‘and let 
words be deeply graven upon your heart. In your hands rests the 
destiny of the Catholic Church.” 

‘In mine!” exclaimed Viviana. 

“*Tn yours,” returned Catesby. “A mighty blow is about to be 
struck for her deliverance.” 

“ Ay, marry, is it,” cried Oldcorne, with sudden fervour. 
‘‘ Redemption draweth nigh; the year of visitation approacheth 
to an end; and jubilation is at hand. England dull dani be 
called a happy realm, a blessed country, a religious people. ‘Those 
who knew the former glory of religion shall lift wp their hands for 
joy to see it ‘oer Righteousness shall prosper, and in- 
fidelity be plucked up by the root. False error vanish like 
smoke, and they which saw it shall say, Where is it become? The 
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daughters of Babylon shall be cast down, and in the dust lament 
their ruin. Proud Heresy shall strike her sail, and groan as a beast 
crushed under a cart-wheel. The memory of novelties shall perish 
with a crack, and as a ruinous house falling to the ground. 
Repent, ye seducers, with speed, and prevent the dreadful wrath 
of the Powerable. He will come as flame that burneth out beyond 
the furnace. His fury shall fly forth as thunder, and pitch upon 
their tops that malign him. They shall perish in his fury, and 
melt like wax before the fire.” 

‘¢ Amen!” ejaculated Catesby, as the priest concluded. ‘ You 
have spoken prophetically, father.” 

‘I have but recited a prayer transmitted to me by Father 
Garnet,” reyomed Oldcorne. 

“Do you discern any hidden meaning in it?” demanded 
Catesby. 

** Yea, verily, my son,” returned the priest. ‘In the ‘ false 
error vanishing like SMOKE,’—in the ‘house perishing with .a 
CRACK,’ —and in the {uy Jlying forth as THUNDER,’ —I read the 
mode the great work shall be brought about.” 

‘* And you applaud the design?” asked Catesby, eagerly. 

“Non vero factum probo, sed eventum amo,” rejomed the 

riest. 

' ‘The secret is safe in your keepmg, father?” asked Catesby, 
uneasily. 

‘ As if it had been disclosed to me in private confession,” 2e- 
plied Oldcorne. 

“Hum!” muttered Catesby. ‘Confessions of as much conse- 
quence to the state have ere now been revealed, father,” 

‘‘ A decree has been passed by his holiness, Clement V IIL, for- 
bidding all such revelations,” replied Oldcorne. ‘‘ And the ques- 
tion lias been recently propounded by a learned brother of our 
order, Father Antonio Delrio, who, in his ‘ Magical Disquisitions,’ 
ee it thus:—‘ Supposing a malefactor shall confess that he 

imself or some other has laid GUNPOWDER, or the hke combus- 
tible matter, under a building—’ ” 

“* Ha!” exclaimed ‘Catesby, starting. 

“«__¢ And, unless it be taken away,’” proceeded ‘the ‘priest, 
regarding him fixedly, “ ‘the whole house will be burnt, the prince 
destroyed, and as many as go into or out of the city will come to 
great mischief or peril—’’* 

‘“* Well?” exclaimed Catesby. 

“The point then arises,” continued Oldcorne, “ whether the 
priest may make use of the secret thus obtained for the good of 
the government, and the averting of such danger; and, after fully 
discussing it, Father Delrio decides in the negative.” 

* Confitetur maleficus se vel alium posuisse pulverem vel quid aliud sub tali 
limine, et nisi tollantur domum combureydam, principem interiturum, quotquot 
urbem egredienturque in magnam perniGiem aut periculum venturos.—DexLRio, 
Disq. Mag., lib. vi. cap. i, [Edit, 1600.) 
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*‘ Enough,” returned Catesby. a 

“ By whom is the blow to be struck?” asked Viviana, who had 
listened to the foregoing discourse in silent wonder. 

“ By me,” answered Catesby. ‘It is for you to nerve my 
arm.” 

“You speak in riddles,” she replied. ‘I understand you not.” 

‘© Question Father Oldcorne, then, as to my meaning,” rejoined 
Catesby ; “ he will tell you that, allied to you, I could not fail in 
the enterprise on which I am engaged.” 

‘It is the truth, dear daughter,” Oldcorne asseverated. : 

“T will not inquire further into this mystery,” returned Viviana, 
‘for such it is to me. But, believing what you both assert, I 
answer, that willingly as I would lay down my life for the welfare 
of our holy religion—persuading myself, as I do, that I have 
constancy enough to endure martyrdom for its sake,—I cannot 
consent to your proposal. Nay, if I must avouch the whole truth,” 
she continued, blushing deeply, “my affections are already engaged, 
—though to one with whom I can never hope to be united.’ 

“ You have your answer, my son,” observed the priest. 

Catesby replied with a look of the deepest mortification and dis- 
appointment; and, bowing coldly to Viviana, said, ‘* I now depart 
to obey your behests, Miss Radcliffe.” 

‘‘Commend me in all duty to my dear father,” replied Viviana, 
“ ry believe that I shall for ever feel bound to you for your 
zea Ds 

“Neglect not all due caution, father,” observed Catesby, 
glancing significantly at Oldcorne. ‘‘ Forewarned, forearmed.” 


‘“‘ Doubt me not, my son,” rejoined the Jesuit. ‘ My prayers 


shall be for you. 


Gentem auferte perfidam 
Credentium de finibus, 
Ut Christo laudes debitas. 
Persolvamus alacriter.” 


After eres a parting benediction from the priest, Catesby 
took his leave. His steed was speedily brought to the door by the 
old steward ; and mounting it, he crossed the drawbridge, which 
was immediately raised behind him, and hastened on his journey. 


CuaprTer IV. 
THE SEARCH. 


IMMEDIATELY after Catesby’s departure, Heydocke was sum- 
moned to his mistress’s presence. He found her with the priest, 
and was informed that in all probability the house would be visited 
that night by the messengers of the Privy Council. The old 
steward received the intelligence as he might have done his death- 
warrant, and looked so bewildered and affrighted, that Viviana 
half repented having acquainted him with it. 
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“Compose yourself, Master Heydocke,” she said, trying to 
reason him out of his fears; ‘‘ the search may not take place. And 
if it does, there is nothing to be alarmed at. I am not afraid, you 

ive.” 

‘‘ Nothing to be alarmed at, my dear young lady!” gasped the 
steward. ‘ You have never witnessed a midnight search for a priest 
by these ruffianly catchpoles, as I have, or you would not say so. 
Father Oldcorne will comprehend my uneasiness, and excuse it. 
The miscreants break into the house like robbers, and treat its 
inmates worse than robbers would treat them. They have no 
regard for decency,—no consideration for sex,—no respect for 

rsons. Not achamber is sacred from them. If a door is bolted, 
they burst it open; a cabinet locked, they tarry not for the key. 
They pull down the hangings, thrust their rapier-points into the 
crevices of the wainscot, discharge their fire-arms against the wall, 
and sometimes threaten we my down the house itself, if the object of 
their quest be not delivered to them. Their oaths, abominations, and 
menaces are horrible; and their treatment of females, even of your de- 
gree, honoured mistress, is too barbarous to relate. Poor Lady Nevil 
died of the fright she got by such a visit at dead of night to her 
residence in Holborn. Mistress Vavasour of York lost her senses; 
and many others whom I could mention have been equal sufferers. 
Nothing to be alarmed at! Heaven grant, my dear, dear young 
lady, that you may never be fatally convinced to the contrary.” 

* Suppose my apprehensions to be as great as your own, Master 
Heydocke,” replied Viviana, who, though somewhat infected by 
his terrors, still maintained her firmness; ‘‘ I do not see how the 
danger is, to be averted by idle lamentations and misgivings. We 
must meet it boldly ; and trust to Him who is our only safeguard 
in the hour of peril, for protection. Do not alarm the household, 
but let all retire to rest as usual.” 

“ Right, daughter,” observed the priest. ‘‘ Preparations for 
resistance would only excite suspicion.” 

“ Can you depend on the servants, in case they are examined ?” 
asked Viviana of the steward, who by this time had partially reco- 
vered his composure. 

‘“‘T think so,” returned Heydocke; ‘ but the threats of the 
officers are so dreadful, and their conduct so violent and outrageous, 
that I can scarcely answer for myself. I would not advise your 
reverence to remain in that hiding-place,” he added, pointing to 
the chimney-piece ; ‘* they are sure to discover it.” 

‘Tf not here, where shall I conceal myself ?” rejoined Oldcorne, 
uneasily. 

‘There are many nooks in which your reverence might hide,” 
replied the steward; ‘‘ but the knaves are so crafty, and so well 
experienced in their vocation, that I dare not recommend any of 
them as secure. I would advise you to remain on the watch, 
in case of alarm, I will conduct yorf to the oratory in the north 
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gallery, adjoining Mistress Viviana’s sleeping-chamber, where 
there is a panel in the wall, known only to myself and my master, 
opening upon a secret passage running many hundred yards under- 
ground, and communicating with a small out-building on the other 
side of the moat. ‘There is a contrivance in this passage, which I 
will explain to your reverence if need be, and it will cut off any 
possibility of pursuit in that quarter.” 

“ Be it so,” replied the priest. “I ge myself in your hands, 

Master Heydocke, well assured of your fidelity. I shall 
remain throughout the night in this chamber, occupied in my 
devotions.” 

“You will suffer me to pray with you, father, I trust ?” said 
Viviana. 

“Tf you desire it, assuredly, dear daughter,” rejoined Oldcorne; 
‘but I am unwilling you should sacrifice your rest.” 

“Tt will be no sacrifice, father, for I should not slumber, even 
if I sought my couch,” she returned. ‘Go, good Heydocke. 
Keep vigilant watch ; and, if you hear the slightest noise without, 
fail not to give us warning.” : 

The steward bowed, and departed. 

Some hours elapsed, during which nothing oceurred to alarm 
Viviana and her companion, who consumed the time in prayer and 
devout conversation; when, just at the stroke of two,—as the 
former was kneeling before her spiritual adviser, and receiving 
absolution for the slight offences of which a bemg so pure-minded 
could be supposed capable,—a noise like the falling of a bar of 
iron was heard beneath the window. The priest turned pale, and 
cast a look of uneasiness at the maiden, who said nothing, but 
snatching up the light, and motioning him to remain quiet, hurried 
out of the room in search of the steward. He was nowhere to be 
found. In vain she examined all the lower rooms,—in vain called 
to him by name. No answer was returned, 

Greatly terrified, she was preparing to. retrace her steps, when 
she heard the sound of muttered voices in the hall. Extinguish- 
ing her light, she advanced to the door, which was left ajar, and 
taking care not to expose herself to observation, beheld several 
armed figures, some of whom bore dark lanterns, while others 
surrounded and menaced with their drawn swords the unfortunate 
steward. From their discourse she ascertained, that having thrown 
a plank across the moat, and concealed themselves within the gar- 
den until they had reconnoitred the premises, they had contrived 
to oe admittance unperceived through the window of a small 
back-room, in which they had surprised Heydocke, who had fallen 
asleep on his post, and captured him. One amongst their number, 
who ap to act as leader, and who, from his: garb and the 
white wand he carried, Viviana knew must be a pursuivant, now 
proceeded to interrogate the prisoner. ‘To every question proposed 
to him the steward shook his head; and in spite of the threats of 
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the examinant, and the blows of his followers, he persisted in 
maintaining silence. 

“If we cannot make this contumacious rascal speak, we will 
find others more tractable,” observed the pursuivant.. “ I will 
not leave any corner of the house unvisited, nor a soul within it 
unquestioned. Ah! here they come!” 

As he spoke, several of the serving-men, with some of the 
female domestics, who had been alarmed by the: noise, rushed 
into the hall, and on seeing it filled with armed men, were about 
to: retreat, whem they were instantly seized and detained. A 
scene of great confusion now ensued. The women screamed, and 
cried for mercy, while the men struggled and fought with their 
captors. Commanding silence at length, the pursuivant proclaimed 
in the king’s name, that whoever would guide him to the hiding- 
place of Father Oldcorne, a Jesuit priest, who, it was known, 
and could be proved, was harboured within the mansion, should 
receive a free pardon and reward; while those who screened him, 
or connived at his concealment, were liable to fine, imprisonment, 
and even more severe punishment. Hach servant was then 
questioned separately. But, though all were more or less rudely 
dealt with, no information: could be elicited. 

Meanwhile, Viviana was a prey to the most intolerable anxiety. 
Unable to reach Father Oldcorne without crossing the hall, which 
she did not dare to attempt, she gave him u for lost; her sole 
hope being that, on hearing the cries of the Se he would 
provide for his owm safety. Her anxiety was still further in- 
creased when the pursuivant, having exhausted his patience by 
fruitless interrogatories, and satisfied his malice by frightening two 
of the females into fits, departed with a portion of his band to 
search the house, leaving the rest as a ws over the prisoners. 

Viviana then felt that, if she would save Father Gidetana, the 
attempt must be made without a moment's delay, and at any 
hazard. Watching her opportunity, when the troopers were 
occupied—some in helping themselves to such viands and liquors 
as they could lay hands upon—some in searching the persons of 
the prisoners for amulets and relics—while others, more humane,, 
were trying to revive the swooning women, she contrived to steal 
unperceived across the lower end. of the hall. Having gained the 
passage, she found, to her horror, that the pursuivant and his band 
were already within the star-chamber. They were sounding the 
walls with hammers and mallets, and, from their exclamations, 
she learnt that they had discovered the retreat behind the fire- 
place, and were about to break it open. 

‘We have him,” roared the pursuivant, in a voice of triumph. 
‘‘ The old owl’s roost: is here!” 

Viviana, who: stood: at the door, drew in her breath, expecting. 
that the next moment would inform her that the priest was made 
captive. Instead of this, she was dtlighted to find, from the oaths 
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of and disappointment uttered by the troopers, that he had 
eluded them. 

«He must be in the house, at all events,” growled the pursuivant; 
‘‘ nor is it long since he quitted his hiding-place, as this cushion 
proves. We will not go away without him. And now, let us 
proceed to the upper chambers.” 

Hearing their footsteps approach, Viviana darted off, and quickly 
ascending the principal staircase, entered a long corridor. Uncer- 
tain what to do, she was about to proceed to her own chamber and 
bar the door, when she felt her arm grasped bya man. With 
difficulty repressing a shriek, she strove to disengage herself, when 
a whisper told her it was the priest. 

‘‘ Heaven be praised!” cried Viviana, “ you are safe. How— 
how did you escape?” 

“1 flew up-stairs on hearing the voices,” replied Oldcorne. 
‘But what has happened to the steward?” 

‘He is a prisoner,” replied Viviana. 

* All then is lost, unless you are acquainted with the secret panel 
he spoke of in the oratory,” rejoined Oldcorne. 

“Alas! father, I am wholly ignorant of it,” she answered. 
‘‘ But, come with me into my chamber; they will not dare to 
invade it.” 

‘‘ I know not that,” returned the priest, despairingly. “ These 
—-, villains would not respect the sanctity of the altar 
itself.” 

‘“‘ They come!”’ cried Viviana, as lights were seen at the foot of 
the stairs. “ Take my hand—this way, father.” 

They had scarcely gained the room, and fastened the door, when 
the pursuivant and his attendants appeared in the corridor. The 
officer, it would seem, had been well instructed where to search, or 
was sufficiently practised in his duty, for he proceeded at once to 
several hiding-p in the different chambers which he visited. 
In one room he detected a secret staircase in the wall, which he 
mounted, and discovered a small chapel built in the roof. Strip- 
ping it of its altar, its statue of the Vir in, its crucifix, pix, cha- 

ce, and other consecrated vessels, he descended, and continued 
his search. Viviana’s chamber was now the only one unvisited. 
Trying the door, and finding it locked, he anhed against it with 
his wand. 

‘* Who knocks ?” asked the maiden. 

‘* A state-messenger,” was the reply. ‘ I demand entrance in 
the king’s name.” 
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; Pie a have it,” she replied. ‘It is my sleeping- 
j * My duty allows me no alternative,” rejoined the pursuivant, 
i harshly. “ If you will not admit me quietly, I must use force.” 


** Do you know to whom you offer this rudeness ?” returned 
Viviana. “I am the daughter of Sir William Radcliffe.” 
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+ T know it,” replied the pursuivant; “ but I am not exceeding 
my authority. I hold a warrant for your father’s arrest. And, if 
he had not been from home, I should have carried him to prison 
along with the Jesuit priest, who, I suspect, is concealed within 
your chamber. Open the door, I command you; and do not 
hinder me in the execution of my duty.” 

As no answer was returned to the application, the pursuivant 
commanded his men to burst open the door; and the order was 
promptly obeyed. 

The chamber was empty. 

On searching it, however, the pursuivant found a door concealed 
by the hangings of the bed, which, though bolted on the other side, 
speedily yielded to his efforts. Passing through it, he entered 
upon @ narrow galery» at the extremity of which his progress was 
stopped by another door, likewise fastened on the further side. On 
bursting it open, he entered a small oratory, wainscoted with oak, 
and lighted by an oriel window filled with stained glass, through 
which the newly-risen moon was pouring its full radiance, and 
discovered the object of his search. 

‘‘ Father Oldcorne, I arrest you as a Jesuit and a traitor,” shouted 
the pursuivant, in a voice of exultation. ‘ Seize him,” he added, 
calling to his men. 

‘You shall not take him,” cried Viviana, clinging despairingly 
to the priest, who offered no resistance, but clasped a crucifix toh 8 
breast. 

“ Leave go your hold, young mistress,” rejoined the pursuivant, 
grasping Oldcorne by the collar of his vestment, and dragging him 
along; ‘and rest thankful that I do not make you also my pni- 
soner.” 

‘Take me; but spare him !—in mercy spare him!” shrieked 
Viviana. 

‘You solicit mercy from one who knows it not, daughter,” 
observed the priest. ‘‘ Lead on, sir. I am ready to attend you.” 

‘‘ Your destination is the New Fleet, father,” retorted the pur- 
suivant, in a tone of bitter raillery; *‘ unless you prefer the cell in 
Radcliffe Hall lately vacated by your saintly predecessor, Father 
Woodroffe.” 

Viviana shrieked for help. 

‘You may spare your voice, fair lady,” sneered the pursuivant. 
‘*No help is at hand. Your servants are all prisoners.” 

The words were scarcely uttered, when a sliding panel in the 
wall flew open, and Guy Fawkes, followed by Humphrey Chetham 
and another personage, sprang through the aperture, mi presented 
a petronel at the head of the pursuivant. 
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A STORY ABOUT AN EXECUTION. 
BY E. P. ROWSELL, ESQ. 


Lirtie Miles Wagtree, son of John Wagtree, greengrocer in a large 
country town, having, at the early age of ten years, become grievously 
addicted to petty larceny, his sorrowing mother called around her her 
friends and relations, and entreated them to advise with her as to the best 
means to be adopted for correcting and reforming her erring child. 

The assemblage having taken place (it was composed of elderly 
females), Mrs. Wagtree stated the object of the meeting in a speech of 
great foree and pathos, and dwelt upon the earnest efforts that she and 
her husband had fruitlessly made to eradicate the evil tendency evinced by 
the young Miles, in a most affecting strain. The case was, indeed, a bad 
one. Pence were continually being abstracted from the till, eatables from 
the cupboard; and Miles was clearly proved to be the culprit. Ingenuity 
had been exhausted in the discovery of penalties to meet the oft-repeated 
offence. ‘Tortures of all descriptions had been inflicted. Castigation, 
starvation, and solitary confinement had been severall resorted to; the 
schoolmaster had been appealed to; agonising mental torture had been 
endured by the offender in the acquirement of lessons of heart-rending 
difficulty ; but all had been in vain: “ Even a short hour before they had 
met in that room,” Mrs. Wagtree continued, sobbing, “ another flagrant 
instance of delinquency had occurred, for which at that moment Miles was 
undergoing a new kind of punishment that she and her husband had 
devised in bed last night, and which she prayed Heaven might be found 
more efficacious than the penalties heretofore inflicted.” (A sound as 
of howling, coming apparently from some remote region, breaking on 
the ear at this juncture, Mrs. Wagtree explained that Miles, bound hand 
and foot, was lying in the upper bed-room shut up in a large box, in 
the top of which a hole had been cut to admit the air; that he was to 
remain there five hours without food, and on his release was to be well 
flogged: so that, perhaps, the noise they heard was Miles crying). 

Mrs. Wriggles shook her head, as did Mrs. Rawley and Mrs. Smithers, 
and as, indeed, did all the others who were not too busy drinking Mrs. 
Wagtree’s bohea to put themselves to the trouble. But nobody said 
anything; and the circumstance seemed so ominous and alarming to 
Mrs. Waytree, that she forthwith became faint, and was placed by the 
open window to recover. Being presently restored to a state of con- 
sciousness, the unhappy lady cast an appealing look at each friend in 
succession, and entreated counsel in her affliction. 

“* My idea is this,” said Mrs. Wriggles, sententiously : “Ask leave for to 
put him in the vault under the church, along o’ the coffins, all night.” 

“Well, | might try that,” replied Mrs. Wagtree, still weeping ; 
“though we've already tried keeping him in the coal-cellar for three 
days and nights running, and taking all his meals there ; but no good 


came of it.” 


“Children a’n't what they used to be,” said Mrs. Rawley ; “nothing 
like what they were when J was a child.” 

“You're right, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Smithers, with an approving 
nod ; “even as far back as J can recollect” (Mrs. Smithers was near 
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upon threescore) “children was a wonderful deal better than they are 
now ; and—” 

But Mrs. Smithers’ further observations were put a stop to by the 
entrance of Mr. Wagtree. Now, Mr. Wagtree held in extreme aversion 
and inexpressible contempt the little clique of female friends gathered 
round his excellent wife at that moment. He had declared repeatedly 
that they should not assemble in his house ; and it was only upon her 
husband’s positive assurance that he would be from home, that Mrs, 
Wagtree had ventured that evening to disobey his commands and issue 
invitations for the small entertainment now going on. 

The company were not ignorant of the peculiarly low estimate formed 
of them by Mr. Wagtree ; and therefore it was that, immediately upon 
his entrance, they straightway rose, to a woman, and each, with alarm in 
her countenance, ejaculated, 

“ Oh lorks !” 

Mr. Wagtree scowled a withering scowl, then said, briefly and em- 
phatically, 

“Turn out.” 

There was something in Mr. Wagtree’s manner that forbade argu- 
ment; so each visitor, without a word, in the very shortest time, quitted 
the apartment, and left Mr. and Mrs. Wagtree alone. Directly the 
company had departed, Mr. Wagtree proceeded to fasten the room-door. 

Mrs. Wagtree looked on, trembling. Mr. Wagtree’s next movement 
was to take a chair, and set himself down exactly opposite his wife. 
Looking her steadfastly in the face, he said— 

‘‘ I never did beat you, Mrs. Wagtree.” 

Mrs. Wagtree quaking, murmured, “ No, and she was sure he never 
would.” 

But Mr. Wagtree said, quietly, “ I’m going to beat you now, ma'am.” 
Thereat Mrs. Wagtree raised a dismal cry, which increased to a ve 
mournful wail indeed, when she perceived that her lord was really in 
earnest ; but, fortunately for her, at that moment it struck Mr. Wagtree 
that somebody was listening at the glass-door which led into the shop. 
In an instant the door was flung open, and he was down upon the eaves- 
dropper. It was Mrs. Rawley, whose curiosity had overcome her pru- 
dence, and who had ventured stopping to see how poor Mrs. Wagtree 

would get out of her scrape. 

Mr. Wagtree, despite screams and remonstrances, did firstly, as a sort 
of preliminary proceeding, shake Mrs. Rawley till that elderly lady’s 
bones rattled again; he then, in his malignity, did frightfully mjure a 
superbly decorated cap, upon which he knew the good lady set much store; 
and afterward he thrust her violently out of the shop, using both hands 
and—horrible to relate—feet in the operation. 

Perhaps Mr. Wagtree’s wrath had expended itself upon Mrs. Rawley ; 
or perhaps he was too tired by his vigorous treatment of that old lady, to 
perform the agreeable little act of kindness he had previously promised 
his wife; but at all events, after having ejected the eavesdropper, he returned 
into the room with a much milder expression of countenance ; and, motioning 
to his wife to sit down near him, said shortly (he was a man of few words), 
“‘ Come here-—I have altered my mind.” , 

Mrs. Wagtree did as she was desired. 

“ I’ve been thinking about that boy Miles,”\said Mr. Wagtree. 
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32 A STORY ABOUT AN EXECUTION. 

“ Ah, indeed! and so have I,” replied his wife, dolefully. 

“ Does anything ever come of your thinking ?—tell me that,” said 
Mr. Wagtree, with a fierce look. ris 

Mrs. Wagtree owned that the results of her cogitations were but few 
and insignificant. aie 

“T think, ma’am, you had better leave the thinking business to me. 
When I turn a thing over in my brain, it don’t go for nothing, let me tell 
you. Now, as Isaid, I've been thinking about young Miles, and I’ve got 
an idea.” 

“Have you? That is capital!” exclaimed Mrs. Wagtree. 

Mr. Wagtree looked suspiciously at her for a minute, as though not 
quite sure whether a vile joke were not intended at his expense; and then 
resumed, 

“Look here; that man Scruggins who murdered Buggins is to be 
hung on Monday morning. Now, ma’am--look this way, if you please— 
what a lesson it would be to Miles to see the tucking up!” 

But the term used in this peculiar sense mystified Mrs. Wagtree, 
whose notions of tucking up were confined to performances with bed- 
clothes, &e. 

“ What do you think of my idea, ma’am?” inquired Mr. Wagtree in 
a voice of thunder; for he had expected loud applause, and was disap- 
pointed at not receiving it. 

“ [—I—don't understand,” faltered Mrs. Wagtree. 

( «Oh!” growled her husband, “ see the man hung, I mean.” 

“Tt would do him a world of good, I be bound,” said Mrs. Wagtree. 
“ By all means let’s take him.” 

“T’ve engaged Nogg’s first-floor front window,” continued Mr. Wag- 
tree, “fata nice high price. Barley and his wife and Marley and his 
sister are going with us, so we shall be a pleasant party. Have plenty 
of eatables to take with us. There, that’s all. And now I'll go and give 
the boy the beating I promised him: he must have been in the box more 
than the five hours.” 

The morning of the execution came, and, to the delight of many hun- 
dreds, the weather was beautifully fine. Barley and his wife and Marley and 
his sister were early at the Wagirees ; and the party, carrying with them 
a store of provisions sufficient for at least two days’ journey, proceeded at 
once to Nogg’s, the use of whose first-floor front room Mr. Wagtree had, 
as he stated, engaged for the morning, at a high price, on account of its 
close proximity to the scene of action. Little Miles was of course with 
his parents, who sought diligently to impress upon him the certainty that 
what he was about to witness would one day assuredly happen to himself, 
unless he straightway repented of his evil doings and became a reformed 
character. , 

Chairs having been comfortably arranged round the two windows of 
which Mr. Nogg’s drawing-room boasted, the party took their seats and 
looked out. There was nothing to see at present, save the gloomy gallows 
standing ready for its victim, and scowling as it were on the populace 
below. The mob was, however, quickly gathering, and plenty of heads 
were to be seen at adjacent windows. The murder of Buggins had 
created a great sensation in the town. Scruggins and he had been 
fellow-workmen at a baker's; a quarrel had ensued, followed by a con- 
flict proving fatal to Buggins. But Scruggins’ way of disposing of the 
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A STORY ABOUT AN EXECUTION. 33 


body had excited great indignation. He had made it serve as fuel for 
heating the oven, and poor ‘Buggins was soon reduced to a cinder. But 

nevertheless the murder came out after a while; Scruggins was tried and 
condemned, and was this morning going to be executed ; full particulars, 
however, of his appearance and behaviour at the place of execution, and 
of his last dying speech, &c., &c., embellished with a correct drawing of 
the gallows with the criminal, and the hangman adjusting the rope, and 
the chaplain and others standing by, having been long since printed, and 
many thousands of copies struck off and sent to distant parts to be sold 
for the small sum of one penny. 

The mob thickened as the time drew near; it was composed chiefly of 
women and children, and they were a beautiful set. What men there 
were were pickpockets, and all the women were of the most abandoned 
class. What conversation passed? Did one hear the exclamation of 
amazement at the deed that had brought this scene about? did any one 
breathe a hope that the miserable culprit would die repentant? and did 
any offer a prayer that at least that crime might not be laid to their 
charge? No, bless you! all was mirth, and gaiety, and light-hearted- 
ness; they had come ‘there to see a sight for which there was nothing to 
pay, and they meant to enjoy themselves; and so the vile crew laughed 
and talked as blithesomely as though some comic and amusing spectacle 
were presently to be exhibited before their eyes—and not a sight so dark 
and dreary, so awful and appalling, that through its influence the stoutest, 
with a heart of flesh and blood within him, might well turn, sick and 
shuddering, away. 

In due course a little knot of persons appeared on the scaffold, the 
prominent characters being the miserable criminal and the executioner. 
A horrible yell ascended from the crowd, which causing the culprit to fall 
back in a fainting state, he prostrated the executioner, who striking the 
clergyman, the latter also nearly came to the ground. At this a hearty 
laugh arose, as at some rich jest; and there was not a face among the 
mob that did not bear a sunny aspect. 

‘He'll want a deal o’ rope,” observed a spectator, “ he’s such a spare 
un. 

“Won't he just twist round with that little body of his!” said another. 

“T wonder now if it hurts—hanging ?” said a young woman with an 
infant in her arms. 

“* Maybe you'd like to try it ?” was the reply. 

“ You'd better not grin, jackanapes, ” retorted the woman; “ your 
day’s not far off, I’ve a notion.’ 

‘He'll soon be dancing now,” cried a spectator; and immediately the 
attention of all was riveted on the scene enacting above them. 

“ How mightily the parson’s preaching to him!” said an urchin. “TI 
wonder what he’s saying ?” 

‘“‘ Hush!” answered a fellow of most villanous countenance, “don't 
yer know he’s going a journey to t’other world ?” 

-“ Well, and what then?” inquired the boy. 

“‘ Why, the parson’s kindly tellin’ him the best publics to stop at on 
the way. But, halloa, there he goes—he’s off.” 

Yes, he was « off, ” and a momentary impression was produced on the 
crowd, as appeared from the total silence iat prevailed. But when the 
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YS writhings of the wretched man were over, and the quietude of his limbs =~ 
ree devel iied his punishment in this world had ceased, the mob began 
| noisily to disperse, and every ale-house in the town was speedily filled. 
| All that day the place was in an uproar ; there were more drunken men 
3 staggering about the streets than had ever been known before ; and at 9 
4 | night various burglaries were committed in different parts. a 
Peal But how was Miles Wagtree affected by the exhibition, which was 
ral expected to work in him such good results? We must hasten with our 
py | story. The boy had been highly delighted with the great treat which 











had been afforded him, and did nothing but talk about it for a long time 4 
afterwards ; perpetually inquiring when another (borrowing his father’s 
4 term) “tucking-up” might be expected to take place, and hoping that 
Sait | such an event would speedily occur. He had learnt an oath or two, 
) moreover, having overheard them at the execution ; and though, enter- 
i taining a vague idea that the expressions were incorrect, he abstained | 
i from repeating them before his parents, amongst his schoolfellows the ‘4 
boy blasphemed with an air of great triumph; and the smooth and eas E 
way in which the maledictions slipped from his tongue rendered him quite 4 
an object of envy to his less fluent companions: even the drunken pot- * 
oi boy at the Elephant and Two Needles, one day listening to his per- 
a formance, declared with a chuckle, and an allusion to his visual organs, 

. “that he couldn’t do better himself—that he couldn’t.” 

A very amusing game, too, was invented by little Miles, involving 
the scene of “tucking-up.” One boy was supposed to commit a dread- 
ful murder, whereupon he was apprehended, tried, and convicted (of i 
| course), and straightway led to execution. But the boys felt thatthe ~~ 
imitation was but poor work ; and so inflamed and excited were the 4 
with Miles’s vivid description of the glories of a “ tucking-up,” that ta 

there was not one of them who would not have freely given all his 4 
| | pocket-money to have brought about a real murder, that they might  ~ 
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witness a bona-fide execution. 
In course of time, Miles was taken from school; and a situation of 
is half-clerk, half-messenger in the office of a public company, offering it- 
| self, he was installed therein. 

Miles hadn’t much to do—oh, no! He attended at that office at 
eight o’clock every morning, and he left at eight in the evening ; he 
walked on the average ten miles a-day ; he copied documents and cast 
accounts. [le was blamed for coming so late in the morning; he was 
reprimanded for leaving so early in the evening; he was admonished as 
to not copying more documents, and reproved for not casting more 
accounts; and he was told he was infinitely overpaid at ten shillings a- 
week, One morning the manager, in a pet, desired him to go about 


his business; Miles bowed low, and departed—but he took the company’s 
cash-box with him. 


This was the beginning. 

Miles came to town with his booty, which not being of any amount, 
the company did not think it worth while to send after him. Havin 
i secured lodgings in one of the inferior parts of the city, Miles sat down, 
+ firstly to count his plunder, and secondly to determine on future pro- 
ceedings. It was easier to do the former than the latter; but Miles 
felt tolerably easy on the score of pursuit, when he regarded the insignifi- 
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‘‘Humph! don’t get much for the risk,” he grumbled. “ Well, 
well, it can’t be helped. Now I know what I shall do. I shall live a 
merry life, and no mistake. But when this money’s gone, how then? 
Pshaw ! 1 must get some more in the same jolly way. I’m in for it 
now—so what matter ?” 

Acting upon this sound and safe determination, Miles devoted himself 
for many days to the numerous pleasures and gratifications which London 
affords. He early paid a visit to the theatre, and saw a very fine piece 
indeed, in five acts, entitled ‘The Brutal Murder; or, the Bloody 
Grave,” which was at that time drawing most crowded audiences and 
exciting the greatest enthusiasm. ‘ The Brutal Murder” was, however, 
a misnomer, as also was “The Bloody Grave.” There were no less than 
four most dreadful and appalling murders, and a corresponding number 
of “ Bloody Graves.” There were direful combats, too, without end, 
and pitched battles that one shuddered to contemplate ; and when, at the 
conclusion, all the numerous villains occupied in the piece came on toge- 
ther, and appeared in a cluster in the front of the stage, and fell firstl 
to reviling one another, then to engaging in mortal conflict (which, by 
the bye, so terrified two little boys, twins, in the gallery, that they straight- 
way went into fits, and were ever afterwards subject to the same), and 
when the mingled blue-and-red fire cast a supernatural glare over the 
whole, and the curtain began majestically to fall to appropriate musie, 
then arose a shout of admiration the like of which Miles had never heard 
before, but which being too vigorously aided by a little apoplectie old 
gentleman who stood by, he inflicted upon himself some injury, which 
prevented him ever afterwards raising his voice above a whisper. 

A farce succeeded, but was for the most part inaudible, for a gentle- 
man in the gallery who had been dining with a friend or two, and who 
had come in in rather an excited state, thought proper to interrupt the 
performances by making observations in a very audible tone; the which 
arousing greatly the ire of the audience, most pathetic, at the same time 
most spirit-stirring, appeals were addressed to the better-disposed persons 
who might be in the vicinity “ to turn the offender out”—or, failing this, at 
least ‘‘to throw him over.” Accordingly a row began of no small mag- 
nitude, and the police rushed in; but being few in number, some half- 
dozen “ villains” who were off duty came in a troop from the green-room, 
and by their incredible exertions order was soon restored. 

Miles was so delighted, that he repeated his visit to the theatre the 
next night and frequently afterwards. But money began to grow short, 
and Miles pondered. ‘The funds must be replenished ; Miles was in no 
mind for working, so he determined to try the following plan. He left 
that part of the town altogether, and took lodgings in a meaner and still 
more equivocal locality. He then purchased a dog, and the next morn- 
ing sallied out in the character of a poor blind man. “ Have pity on the 
poor blind !” soon resounded through the streets, and pennies from eom- 
passionate passers-by quickly fell into the afflicted’s hat. The business 
was decidedly profitable; and great was Miles’s regret when, the fol 
lowing circumstance (which afterwards got into the newspapers, with 
a eigenen of his person) unluckily oceurrmg, it was completely 
spout. 

One day while Miles was proceeding 4fowly down a street where he 
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was well known, with his dog before him as usual, and entreating the 
humane in his most lugubrious tone to bestow something on him in con- 
sideration of his affliction, the alarming cry was raised, “A mad bull!’ 
Round the corner in another minute, sure enough, came the animal, foam- 
ing at the mouth, and displaying in his manner a very uncomfortable de- 
gree.of insanity indeed. The street was cleared in an instant. Miles 
was horror-stricken ; the bull marked him out directly, and came straight 
towards him. A commiserating ery arose from the people at the windows, 
at the dreadful situation of the poor blind man, Miles heard a shout be- 
hind him, and heard also the quick trot of the furious animal just about 
charging him in the rear. It was irresistible; the dog was kicked out of 
the way, the blind recovered his sight, and off bolted Miles as fast as his 
legs could carry him, to the great surprise of all spectators, and the indig- 
nation of not a few, who had expected to see him gored to death, and 
were disappointed at being robbed of that pleasure. 

This trade being knocked up, Miles deliberated again, and decided this 
time on travelling about the country as a quack doctor. Having made 
some small purchases necessary to his object, our hero set out. With a 
few simple ingredients which he happened to know the use of, he had 
previously compounded an article, to which he gave the name of ‘* My 
Aunt Barbara’s own particular Pill ;"" a medicine concerning which he 
was ever ready to make solemn affirmation that it had cured three 
hundred and ten people, who had had horrible wounds in their legs to 
the number of fifteen and upwards ; that it had given strength where 
needed, and brought low where a calming influence was necessary; that it 
was in very truth and fact the only medicine required by mortal man or 
woman. ‘Aunt Barbara’s own particular Pill” sold wonderfully ; and 
as, if no improvement were manifest, Miles persisted most vehemently that 
it was only because people were so foolish they didn’t take enough, pur- 
chase followed purchase until Miles calculated all the money was gone, 
and then he departed straightway. 

It was about this time that Miles made acquaintance with a certain 
ry, cs Jonathan Darkey, a member of the “ Equality Club,” or 
“ As-Rich-as-my-Neighbour Society ;” the which Miles was soon per- 
suaded likewise to join. Its principles were peculiar, and the argument 
by which they were supported singularly simple. Thus said its members: 

“1. The earth and its contents were given for the good of all; there- 
- all should be equal sharers, and no man be better off than his neigh- 

ur. 

“2. That this is not the case at present, is most unfair and unjust; 
and every member of this club pledges himself to ‘use his utmost influence 
to establish and carry out the strict principle of equality and the fair dis- 
tribution of the earth’s riches amongst its inhabitants.” 

Such speeches as were delivered in the snug little parlour of the “ Fox 
and Goose,” upon the glorious train of ideas opened up by the foregoing 
resolutions of _the society, certainly were never heard before. ‘Take the 
following, delivered the evening of Miles’s introduction, as a sample. 

“Mr. Jones said he was for equality. He was a plain man, and would 
put a plain question. He was no orator—” 

A sree ss Now, you know you are! Don’t be so modest, Jones.” 

0, he was not. But this was his question: he (Jones) was a poor 
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man ; he had only eighteen shillings a week: there were men, noblemen 
they called them, who had as much as 300,000/. a year! What did they 
think of this? (Shame! shame!) Ah, shame it was, and no mistake. 
He'd have areform. He didn’t like work, and wouldn’t work; he’d have 
some of this money, and live like a gentleman.” 

“Mr. Brown said his sentiments were precisely similar. He was for 
no queen—no lords, no commons, no military, no police, no nothing.” 
(Loud cheers.) 

“ Mr. Wray (a new member) rose and said, he wished to ask a ques- 
tion—Why was not equality carried out amongst themselves ?—their 
president was, he believed, a man of substance: ought he not to share his 
wealth amongst the members ?” 

There was silence for a minute; at last a member murmured, “ Well, 
there was something in that ;” and a couple of others (Mr. Jones being 
one) nodded approvingly, and said, “‘ Very good !” 

The chairman rose majestically, and remarked, “that if Mr. Wray 
were going to make a fool of himself, he had better retire from the 
room.” 

The member on the chairman’s right hand (the Croesus No. 2 of the 
society) observed, ‘that it was with pain he said it, but it must be evi- 
dent to all that Mr. Wray was drunk.” 

Mr. Wray’s reply to this was an offer to engage in a pugilistic contest; 
and the president having kindly left the chair to oblige him, a general 
row ensued, which caused the whole party to be forthwith turned into 
the street by the landlord. 

His acquaintance with Jonathan Darkey did Miles no good. He 
began to be very idle and very dissipated—much fonder of talking, 
smoking, and drinking than working ; whereof the consequence was that 
he soon lost all his money, and, moreover, got into debt. Now, Jonathan 
Darkey was a worthy of very equivocal character ; and hints were thrown 
out amongst those who knew him, that his proceedings were occasionally 
of a nature which might bring him within the grasp of that cruel 
tyrant, the law. And when Darkey and Miles had become very great 
friends (and that result was not long accruing from their acquaintance), 
the former threw out to the Jatter hints and suggestions of a peculiar 
description, which showed that the unfavourable rumour regarding the 
said Darkey was not altogether unfounded. He proved to Miles clearly 
and incontestably that it was only natural he should dislike to work for 
his living—that his objection thereto was only fair and reasonable. He 
then proceeded to hint that, the rich being unjustly possessed of their 
riches, any means to deprive them, altogether or in measure, of the same 
were, if viewed without prejudice, only right and proper. Thus robbery, 
about which the world made such a fuss, regarded calmly, was but a 
y ss effort to obtain that which the robbed ought voluntarily to have 
shared, and even— But why go on with the absurdity ? 

Yet, absurdity as.it was, Miles, besotted and reckless, listened and was 
satisfied, and soon became a felon. 

He was done then—the Rubicon was passed, and he was lost. There 
was no retreat, no going back, no sorrow, and no repentance ; there it 
was, straight before him, the path that he t now follow: he had left 
the safer road, and could not get into it agin ; so he must journey along 
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is, albeit so rough, so dangerous, and having 80 doubtful a termination. 

Cale followed ane a brief space Miles became a dark and des- 

te villain. 
Pre came to pass that one day Darkey presented himself before Miles, 
and spoke of a glorious prize which might be obtained that evening; 
but (here was the drawback) it was only to be achieved by the com- 
mission of —murder ! 

“ Ah! you start,” said Darkey, composedly ; “ think over it coolly, 
now. In the first place, the chances are we shan’t be found out; im the 
next place, unless it’s uncommonly clear against us, we sha’n’t be con- 
victed ; for juries hate returning verdicts which will hang people ; and— 
a curse on it all—for my part, now positively, if the worst happen, I 
don’t think so much of being tied up—I don’t believe it hurts much ; 
and what is there else to think about, eh? Am I frightened at the 
idea of the people looking at me, d’ye think ? No, no; devil may care for 
me ; if I were going to be hung in half-an-hour, it wouldn't make me 
shiver, | warrant you.” 

No; it wasn’t bravado, this. The question whether or no it were 
painful was the only one that occupied the mind of the desperate ruffian 
in relation to capital punishment. What cared he about the ignominy 
attending it? and what did he know, or wish to know, about the secret 
of another world, and the subject of afuture existence? And yet he 
represented the only effect which capital punishment has had upon the 
minds of many who have undergone the extreme sentence of the law. 

But the case was different with Miles Wagtree; he represented another 
ciass, and he was not so stern and stubborn. He sat him down, and 
leaning his head upon his hand, be thought him of the probable conse- 
quences of what it was proposed to him to do. Suppose, now, he 
joined in committing this murder, and were found out, convicted, and 
sentenced to be hung—aye, supposing he were going to be hung, that 
was the point ; let him bring his mind to bear upon that, and think 
upon it carefully. What sort of a punishment really was it, to be hung ? 
He recollected the execution he had witnessed years back, and tried to 
imagine his own feelings if he had occupied the place of the man he 
saw die. It was a subject he had never considered before; there had 
been nothing to bring it into his thoughts. Never mind, he must think 
about it now, and consider how he could bear it if it came to pass that it 
were visited upon him. Supposing, now, he were to be hung to-morrow : 
with what feelings would he regard his fate, and what peculiar cireum- 
stances connected with it would most affright and scare him? It would 
be dreadful, standing in such a position before a yelling and exulting mob; 
and death by such means might be painful: those ideas created terror. But 
further, Miles had some vague and indistinct feeling that for other reasons 
death was to be dreaded—he had a notion that this world was not all, 
and that there was something on the other side the grave he knew not 
of. What was this something ? What should he see when his bodily 
eye was closed in death? what should he hear when his bodily ear was 
cold and dull ? He tried to think of this, but the effort was vain. It was 
a mighty subject : how should he in any measure comprehend it, when 
he considered it now for the first time ? No, no, it was a useless attempt— 
he couldn't grasp the real features of the penalty ; he could in no degree 
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realise to himself what it was to die: and from the circumstances of this 
incapability, from his having no idea of wherein in very truth consisted 
the real overwhelming awfulness of death—death, too, on the scaffold, 
following upon the perpetration of dark and dreadful crime —Miles sur- 
veyed the penalty shorn of those features which principally gave to it its 
fearful blackness. Then, too, there was the chance of escape, even if they 
were brought to trial, on the score alluded to by Darkey—namely, the 
unwillingness of a jury to convict, where conviction would entail capital 
punishment, unless the evidence were clearer that in nine cases out of ten 
it was possible for it to be. Miles could readily understand this, and the 
fact influenced his decision. That decision was—that he would run the 
risk. 


A murder case of “ great interest” (at least so said the door-keeper of 
the gallery, in explanation for his requiring a larger fee than usual for 
the admission of strangers) was going on in the Central Criminal Court. 
Of the two men who stood at the bar, one was charged as principal, the 
other as accessory. The jury had listened to the evidence with great 
attention, and the judge having summed up, they had now retired to 
consider their verdict. They were absent a long time, but they returned 
at last ; and oh, with what anxious eyes did one of those criminals scan 
the countenance of each juryman as he entered the box! The usual 
question was put, and the answer returned was, ‘ We find Miles Wagtree 
GUILTY as principal, and Jonathan Darkey NoT GUILTY as an ac- 

r 
cessory. 

There was a short pause, and then Miles was asked if he had anything 
to say why sentence of death should not be passed upon him. 

Yes, he had, but he could only repeat what he had said before. He 
could only again solemnly asseverate that this deed lay not at his door. 
He would indeed now confess to them, that he and the man at his side had 
conversed touching this murder ; but he declared, that at the time of its 
commission he was far away from the spot where it took place. The 
judge, preparing to pass sentence, rebuked the condemned man for his 
hardness of heart in continuing to deny that which it must be apparent to 
all men was truly laid to his charge, and moreover for insinuating that 
the real criminal was one whom the jury after their careful deliberation 
had felt bound to pronounce innocent of any crime. He then passed 
sentence of death in the usual form. 

And the sentence was carried out. Miles died upon the scaffold. The 
old scene was enacted again. The mob of the depraved and dissolute 
collected—men, women, and children; vile unfeeling jests were bandied 
from one to another—the yell of hate aseended—the clergyman prayed, 
—and in the midst the hangman did his office. 

Reader ! a month or two after the event had occurred, an awful disco- 
very was made: it was toga that Wagtree was not Guitty of the 
charge preferred against him. : 

Not guilty ! and an innocent man had been put to death! Each jury- 
man who had convicted him shuddered when he heard of it, and turned 
pale at the thought, (albeit feeling the while perfectly conscious there was 
no cause for self-reproach, ) that perhaps he had not with sufficient scrupu- 
lousness weighed the evidence and examifed it in every light. 
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40 THE LAND OF FIRE. 


So much for Capital Punishment. Our story illustrates some of the 
more prominent objections to its infliction, but many arguments might 
still be added. The question does not receive proper attention at this 
time. It is a dreary subject, and men don't like to trouble their heads 
about it. Butoh, why not ? Is it insignificant, is it trifling, 1s 1f unim- 

rtant? Nay, not while there shall reside within our hearts ay love 
for God, any affection for our fellow-creatures, any earnest and hearty 
desire to diminish vice and foster virtue—to do all that in us lies to remove 
the dark cloud of sin and crime which now rests so heavily on the human 
kind, and to cause to shine uponus the glorious rays of happiness and peace. 
Let us arise—let us bestir ourselves for this object—let us see, one and 
all of us, that we are doing what we can for its accomplishment ; and 
depend on it that, sowing the precious seed in a trusting and hopeful 
spirit, we shall reap a rich and bounteous harvest. 





THE LAND OF FIRE. 
A NIGHT LANDSCAPE IN SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Here stand we on this beacon-hill, 
While night is closing round, 
What time the stars come forth to fill 
Heaven’s darkening blue profound, 
Gaze on in wonderment! Be still; 
Bid lightsome thoughts retire; 
And meditate with solemn thrill 
On this our Land of Fire! 


Behold, where late with vapour dim 
The flames burned faint and low, 
Now bright as hosts of seraphim 
In countless ranks they glow. 
They pant, they throb, instinct with life, 
And roar in muttered ire; 
Their sounds are as the sounds of strife, 
Throughout this Land of Fire! 


And look, through all the troubled air 
A lurid gleam is shed, 

That quivers with a flickering glare— 
Meet torchlight for the dead! 

It never brightens into light, 
It can but awe inspire, 

And add fresh horror to the night 
In this fierce Land of Fire. 


Here be the altar-flames that rise 
At grisly Mammon’s call; 

Those Babel-sounds are litanies 
To worship him withal. 

The hammer’s clang, the flying wheel, 
Lend music to his choir; 

His votaries feel no lack of zeal 

In all this Land of Fire. 
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THE LAND OF FIRE, 


And though he thirst for human blood, 
He shall not ask in vain; 

This flaming land shall yield him food 
From thousands yearly slain. 

Small heed have we of human life, 
*Tis bought and sold for hire, 

Till death in every form is rife 
Through all this Land of Fire. 


Some, delving in the sulphurous pit, 
Fall by the vengeful gnome 

That in the fire-damp’s blaze doth flit 
Around his plundered home ;— 

A lightning flash—a muffled roar, 
And then—a silence dire!— 

There are some twenty widows more 
In this dread Land of Fire. 


Some toiling where huge rollers gleam, 
Whirled round by savage force;-— 

(The Doom of Steam is on the beam, 
And who shall stay its course ?) 

The engine grasps their writhing frames 
And rends them—as a brier 

Might tear a shred!—Burn on, ye flames! 
What recks this Land of Fire ? 


Too long would be the tale, methinks, 
Did we but pause to tell 

Of poisonous air, and treacherous links, 
And steam that bursts its cell ! 

Good sooth, the Destinies of Trade 
Such risks as these require; 

And Mammon’s victims must be paid 
In this our Land of Fire! 


But what is this? E’en as I gaze 
A change comes o’er the view: 
Where countless fires were seen to blaze, 
Now wax they faint and few. 
“Why is it silent, dark, and drear ?” 
(Shouldst thou perchance inquire, ) 
Hunger and Pestilence are near 
This sinful Land of Fire. 





I know a land of softer air, 
A greener land than ours— 
Of hills and streams, and meadows fair, 
Of orchards and of flowers' 
Be there my happy home of rest; 
Yet fain would I aspire 
To bear a lily in my breast 
From this drear Land of Fire. 
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A CHAPTER ON PUFFS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY MRS. WHITE. 


Far from using up this fruitful theme in the limits of a single 
paper, we have no doubt but that a weekly one might be written on the 
subject without exhausting it; one of its chief and most amusing 
characteristics—the aptitude with which it seizes and converts to 1ts own 
uses passing events and popular names and notions—bestowing per- 
petual freshness on the system, and rendering its ordinary vehicle, the 
advertising side of a newspaper, little less than a familiar compendium 
to the social history of the times. There we may learn the wants and 
habits of the period—its mingled luxury and littleness, its ambitious 
enterprise, subtilty, and exactingness—far more pleasantly than in a 
detailed history thereof. The fruitful field which the Jenny Lind 
mania opened for the advertising vendors of perfumes and voice- 
lozenges, has not yet. ceased to be productive ; and another growth 
may be expected, unless the toadyism of the system, speculating on the 
well-known love of newness in the public, should anticipate possibilities, 
and fill up their fictitious orders and letters of thanks with “ fac-simile” 
autographs of Tadolini. Some twelve months back, the exhibition of the 
‘Celestial Ship” stimulated the proprietors of more than one cheap tea 
mart to profit by the circumstance ; and boys thrust into the hands of 
passing housewives, bills headed in half-inch letters, “* Good News !— 
arrival of the Celebrated Chinese Junk Keying!” followed by a list of 
Pekoe, Souchong, &c., suggested to have been imported in her, but 
with which (it is seareely necessary to observe) the said arrival had 
about as much to do as the man in the moon with the New River 
Company: nevertheless, it brought a victory to the speculators’ pockets; 
and those who bought the tea in good faith, found it all the better for 
the supposition. Every one knows with what effect the great F. M. 
figures in the advertisements of Messrs. Fougere and Co.: in their 
hands the Iron Duke becomes little better than a wooden dummy, 
whereon their Wellington surtouts and winter paletots have been in 
turn paraded for these years past ; but it is an axiom, that public charac- 
ters are public property, and Puffery is especially persuaded of it— 
hence a late attempt to mix up Teflis dates with Abdel Kader, and 
give fictitious flavour to the fruit by designating it that captive’s 
favourite. Hence, too, (for even literature can stoop to borrow its 
venal services) the Duchess de Praslin’s death has been made the pretence 
for republishing an all-but-forgotten novel, the interest of which is sup- 
posed to be invigorated from its having formed an item in the tragic 
scene —as if the morbid taste, so reprehended in the ignorant ad- 
mirers of horrent hebdomadals, could possibly have place in the refined 
readers of Mrs. Armytage! % Praises sauced with lies,” seem at once 
= easiest and most prevailing form of an article, which, whether in 
. + cause of “General Tom Thumb,” the “Spanish Giant,” or the 

erry Little Fat Grey Man, takes out a case of equal interest, 
and carries the ublic along with it. No matter how opposite the 
materials with which it has to work—the result is in all the same: 
wisdom, folly, learning, and the last new dancer, have each its good 
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word, and are alike in its estimation. It eulogises, at a price, religion 
or superstition—a patent night-cap, or a Sheffield tray ; nothing is too 
small for its notice, or above its venal offices—the court, the opera, the 
press: nay, since Republican France has set the mode “d la Revo- 
lution,” even royalty at home has suffered the process in the ministerial 
papers, to a degree that might nauseate Madame Tussaud herself 
accustomed as she is to its employment. Promising is, indeed, “the 
air of the times ; it opens the eyes of expectation ;” but to such an 
extent, that each new venturer in the field of fancy which the adver- 
tising columns of a newspaper now presents, must of necessity go 
farther than his compeers, and out-promise all who have promised be- 
fore him. 

Thus it is, that in looking over these glowing paragraphs, one would 
think we had returned to the apocryphal days of fairy, when wishing- 
caps were in vogue, and greybeards were ground young, and beauty 
renovated “at the shortest notice.” There is not a “respectable per- 
fumer’’ but will (for a consideration) furnish perennial freshness to the 
face—washes more efficacious than vernal May-dew—and roses renewable 
at 3s. 6d. per bottle!! Nay, if we believe these ‘“ promise-crammed” 
pages, there is no “ill that flesh is heir to” but finds its antidote upon 
the list. Deafness, stuttering, defective vision, baldness, deformity, and 
loss of teeth, have each their remedy; while every species of disease, 
“the mere despair of surgery,” may find a palliative or pretended cure. 
One pill, indeed, more potent than the rest, appears to combine with its 
physically curative qualities that which Macbeth desiderated, but doubted, 
in the medical attendant on his wife. J¢ “ ministers to a mind diseased,” 
sending the patient forth (so says the puff) with “ cheerful spirits and a 
lightened load”—the one a natural consequence of the other, as, doubt- 
less, the load refers to the “ perilous stuff that weighs upon the heart.” 
But besides immunity from suffering, we may have the freedom of adding 
supernumerary cubits to the stature of existence, presented to us in the 
circumference of a pill box—the chimerical notion of an “ elixir of life” 
having resolved itself into reality in Parr’s Life Pills. “So much for 
physic.” Then in law, too, we have no less powerful agencies at work : 
disinterested ‘“ Loan” and “ Heir-at-law Societies,” with numberless 
individuals who advertise their services in lifting needy men and tottering 
merchants out of the mire of difficulty and straitened circumstances ; 
philanthrophists, who head their cards—‘“ Property Recovered !’"—* To 
Tradesmen in Difficulty!” &c., and who are ready to collect outstanding 
debts, set bankrupts’ books in order, and perform any other confidential 
item, on the lowest possible terms, and with that brevity which is a pre- 
vailing characteristic of this age of electricity and steam ;—a characteristic, 
by the way, which reflects itself in all the minor details of domestic life, 
and reappears (a puff in itself) in a variety of forms and titles: thus— 
“‘ Express Soap,” “Coffee in Five Minutes,” “ Instantaneous Razor 
Strops,” and the “ Despatch Gas Cooking Apparatus,” represent as 
eomprehensively the value of moments in the reign of Victoria, as an 
elaborate article would do. ‘Tailors have lately been very active in setting 
their clients right with regard to economy ; and the emphatic “ Reform 
your Tailors’ Bills!” which so long figured in conspicuous places about 


the town and im the Times, has been s y enough responded to on 
their own parts, by the introduction of a single brace (the equipellent )— 
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a revolving cravat, which gives the effect of three or four separate ones— 
and lastly, a double coat, which famous piece of apparel is so constructed 
that one side robes a man in an “elegant walking surtout,” while the 
other wraps him in a “ fashionable weather-proof great coat " Very 
soon we expect to hear of a turnable idrotobolic hat, or wd another 
garment laying the “ nulli secundus” in the shade by some such econo- 
mical travestie or another. Of a truth, these so-called improvements 
savour fantastically enough of the pretension of the times, which has 
spread from mosaic gold, German silver, invisible perukes, and artificial 
teeth, to coats capable of being turned without compromising the wearer. 

Cheapness and appearance are, in fact, the great arguments of putfery ; 
but, to make them effective, it is necessary to engraft a stronger virtue, 
and conciliate opposing principles in a seemingly feasible alliance—as 
in the case of those pleasant-spoken upholsterers, whose advertisements 
begin like an epithalamium—*“ To persons about to marry !”__and who 
proclaim in the persuadable ears of young housewives, “ first-rate 
quality at the lowest price!”—or that economical carpet warehouseman, 
who advances still farther in the shadowy land of promise, and with a 
flourish (that speaks loudly for an author on the premises), guarantees 
fabrics that “surpass in beauty of colour, and splendour of design, the 
celebrated ones of Tournay and D’Aubuisson, at less than manufacturing 

rices!” 

Latterly we have seen a novel attempt, in the shape of a sentimental, 
or, rather, a puff romantic! We say novel, because most advertisers, 
in their printed arguments for patronage, prefer appealing to ordinary 
motives rather than abstract ones; but here, in so many words, the 
episode of a life is made to supersede more selfish stimulants, and 
we learn that “a French lady of distinction, who has fled her country, 
and sought a refuge in England, is im possession of ’—what does the 
reader imagine ?—a recipe for an “admirable and infallible hair-dye, 
many years successfully used at the royal court of France ;” which said 
recipe the lady dispenses in hermetically sealed envelopes, at 5s. each. 
Here sympathy for the fair vendor (for aught we know, a royal refugee) 
gracefully introduces sympathy for grey hairs; and sentiment throwing 
the veil of charity over the little artifice (so successfully carried out at the 
‘Tuilleries), reduces the whole thing to the level of a pious fraud, and 
the hermetically sealed envelopes flourish. 

By-and-bye, in the “ Good Time coming,’—which time, by the way, 
a modern Archimedes, under the modest cognomen of Jones, informs us 
may be hastened at will by the purchase of one of his patent levers 
(warranted not to lose half-a-minute in a week —better time than which, 
he opines, need not be had)-—it will be matter of history that painted 
crowns were successfully worn at the court of France, many years pre- 
vious to the republic of 1848, 

Talking of time, reminds us of the difference which the seasons occa- 
sion in the subject of advertisements and puffs. Why, one may almost 
see the long grass wave, or the streets whiten in the bright sunshine of 
June, while he runs his eyes over a supplement of the Times at the 
advent of the London season — “ Hay-making, and Mistress Mary 
Wedlake,” “Yachts for Hire,” ‘“ Shower-baths,” “ Pink Champagne,” 
f Pine-apples,” « Wenham Lake Ice,” “ Photographic Likenesses,” 

Richmond by Water,” “Summer Cloth Coats,” “ Parasols of every 
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Colour,” ‘“ Horticultural Shows,” ‘ Surrey Gardens,” “ Marquees and 
Tents for Parties,” “ Roses im a hundred varieties, ” “Carrara Water.” 
‘‘Steam-boat Excursions,” “ Eau-de-Cologne,” and  Rowland’s Kaly- 
dor !’—why, though > a week of Christmas, we feel the images 
these terms express—warming with a moonlike radiance the recesses of 
our imagination, and taking colour and- motion therefrom. 

But even winter advertisements are not without their charms. And 
“ Newcastle Coals,” ‘‘ Furs,” “ Welsh Flannel,”’ ** Patent Stoves,” “ Ame- 
rican Overshoes,” “ New Fruit,” “ Norfolk Turkeys,” ** Wine in Hampers,” 
‘¢ Christmas Books,” “* Presents” and * Parties,’ ‘“* Pantomimes,” *“* Poly- 
technic during the Holidays, ” the “ Baker-Street Cattle Show,” and 
* Magic Lanthorns on Hire,” produce certain emotions full of gratulator 
and genial thoughts. We see Friendship giving feasts—Affection folding 
in both arms her parted children—kind remembrances “ packed for town 
and country” in well-filled hampers—Plenty dispensing of its abundance 
to the brother that hath need—and Mercy, like Heaven’s rain (that falls 
alike upon the just and unjust), ministering to all. But we are wander- 
ing from our mundane theme to deal in tropes and figures, forgetful that 
at all seasons subjects as flowery may be gathered from it. What, for 
instance, can promise more deliciously than the ‘‘ dreamless sleep” occa- 
sionally found nestling amongst these invitatory paragraphs, with the 
address of the vendor appended : ? ‘ Blessed be the man who invented 
sleep!” exclaimed the innocent Sancho; but what shall be said of him 
who, at a lower price than smoky chimneys are cured, can dispossess it of 
the phantasies “that shake us nightly?” ‘Then we may take lessons in 
longevity, and learn “ how to live a hundred years,” as well as “ how to 
live upon 100/. a year”—the more practical lesson of the two. Now and 
then, in looking over these crowded columns, built up of every want 
and furnished with every invention which the artifice and ingenuity of 
man can supply, we sometimes stumble on an advertisement that may 
well “give us pause” in these days of progress and vaunted enlighten- 
ment, in the offer for sale of one of those mysterious talismans, which 
some persons bring into the world with them, ‘and others purchase ; an 
intimation frequently backed by the assurance, that the owner has been 
a voyage round the world, or otherwise performed some feat of travel or 
danger, with that immunity from accident which the strange charm is 
supposed to confer. ‘Ten, nay twenty guineas are sometimes asked and 
obtained for them ; proving at once the faith felt in their efficacy, and the 
fact that credulity and superstition have higher dwelling-places in the 
nineteenth century than amongst the so-called ignorant poor. What 
but a latent belief in supernatural agencies could induce the by no 
means uncommon appearance of an astrologer’s card in a corner of the 
Lady's Newspaper? A suggestive situation, by the way, in the face of 
Queen’s College and Mesdames Ellis, Somerville and Co. !—as if the 
fatal quality that lost us Paradise were woman's heirloom, and still 
tempted her to the illicit plucking of the tree of knowledge! True, 
there are “ stranger things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy ;” but in these days, when Wisdom cries aloud in the market- 
place, and Science, stripped of mystery, lends her aid to the lighting of 
our houses or the construction of a patent coffee-pot ; and all the magic 
of the mathematicians of old times—the ogéult art that lent its wonders 
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to the laboratories of chemical and mechanical experimentalists—the in- 
visible noises and instantaneous lights that sounded and shone at the 
bidding of these mighty masters, and gave to necromancy in the middle 
ages its greatest wonders—are in ours “familiar as household words ; 

we could faney the modern astrologer, shorn of all these helps to ima- 
gination, so sorry a parody upon ‘the character in bygone times, as to 
prove a very unimposing personage m these.—But we are running on, 
forgetful that a subject which “speaks with every tongue to every 
purpose’ may prove too desultory for ours, whose “ only aim (with the 
silk-mercer’s in yesterday’s Advertiser) “is to please.’ Brevity too 
being as much the soul of periodical writing as of business, 1t may be 
that, while we linger over our paper, we lose the opportunity of its 
appearing in the current number of this particular publication, without 
which (as in the ease of Mechi’s fish-carvers) no table is considered 
genteelly furnished. 





THE UNIVERSAL GODPAP A. 


BY MRS. CHARLTON, 


CotoneL BuFFALO was a good-natured bachelor, and a great favourite 
with the whole society of the cantonment m British India where he 
resided. 

The gentlemen were always ready to accept invitations to his expen- 
sive dinners, and the ladies to dance at his pleasant balls; he therefore 
concluded that he had plenty of friends, and in this illusion always re- 
mained, never having tried them by the touchstone of adversity ; he was 
fond of boasting of the charms of single blessedness, its independence, 
its absence of all cares; and was much given to singing an Irish song 
about a certain 


Lord Balicarnasy 
Who wanted a wife to make him unaisy. 


Many also were his jokes against those blessed with numerous olive- 
branches; amongst others, that such persons must regret the prejudice 
existing against infanticide amongst the English, as children could not be 
treated like superabundant kittens; for he declared that he should feel 
much inclined either to drown them or himself. But notwithstanding 
all these assertions, he was a sort of universal godpapa; there was no 
family of his acquaintance who had not requested him to fill that office ; 
and Colonel Buffalo always replied, in the somewhat exaggerated strain 
often used by old Anglo-Indians, that his heart was overflowing with joy 
at the honour conferred upon him, and the proof of friendship which the 
compliment implied. 

Poor man! he was foolish enough to fancy all this very disinterested, 
but his celebrity for making handsome presents was the secret of his 
preference. He had squandered in this way money enough to have built 
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an orphan asylum, where hundreds of innocent little beings might have 
been rescued from misery and vice—an abode which the eye of Divine 
Love would have regarded with complacency as a testimony to those 
blessed words, “ Verily, inasmuch as you have done it to the least of these, 
you have done it unto me.” 

But feelings of religion did not actuate Colonel Buffalo; he was ever 
ready to scatter gold from i ignorance of its value, but he never thought 
of the duty of spending it in doing good to others; he did not even com- 
prehend the meaning of the word responsibility, and would have ridiculed 
those who attempted to explain it, as Methodists, or new lights. But he 
was called a good-natured man, oad no one could deny that he was a most 
generous godpapa. 

His expenditure in barley-sugar alone was one of the principal sources 
of revenue to the shopkeeper of the cantonment where he lived, who sold 
every thing, from champagne to baby-linen, from cheese to ribands and 
silk “ dresses ; ; a curious medley, but one witnessed in all the shops in 
India, where the separate trades of the linendraper, the shoemaker, the 
wine-seerehant, and the confectioner, are all found united in the same 
person, who frequently makes a very large fortune. But not only did 
Colonel Buffalo give barley-sugar to all his godchildren from the time 
that they were a “week old, as he always forgot babies were not born 
with two rows of teeth, but he made cadeaux of a far more valuable 
description. 

His favourite present was a coral, which he was wont to order from a 
jeweller at Calcutta, with the express order that it should be of the most 
magnificent kind imaginable; and he accordingly obtained it at the price 
of 301. .. only regretting it should not be more expensive. One lady who 
had requested him to act as godpapa, having given a luminous hint that 
she liked useful presents, he wrote to London for a most elegant baby’s 
trousseau, observing the cost was to be no object. Great was the joy which 
this order created in Regent Street, and the mind of the seller of these arti- 
cles was filled with visions of little Indian princes and princesses attired 
in the most approved fashion of a baby-linen warehouse, and the showers 
of gold that would recompense these hopes. Alas for the disappoint- 
ments that attend all human hopes! The box arrived at Colonel Buffalo’s 
house, with a civil letter from the tradesman (who sent him a bill that 
would have startled any one but an Anglo-Indian, or a millionnaire in 
Europe), declaring that he had only sent him things worthy of the 
toilette of infant royalty. All very true. 

There were robes of Brussels lace, which the Hindoo washerman 
brought back, the first time entrusted to his hands, full of holes; which 
may ‘be easily accounted for, when the reader is informed that these per- 
sonages have no other method of clear-starching than by beating things 
against a rock. ‘Then there were short velvet frocks of every hue; and 
this for a child basking under the heat of the tropics, in a room where 
the thermometer was above 90 degrees! 

The superb infant trousseau was the admiration and envy of all the ladies 
in the cantonment, who, with the love of scandal so remarkable in our 
Eastern empire, declared that the piety of the most serious godpapa 
would not induce such expenditure, and that they suspected his affection 
for the child was not exactly of a spiritualynature. 
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The uext thing was to discover a resemblance in the infant lineaments 
of the baby to Colonel Buffalo’s yellow and wrinkled countenance ; those 
who did not perceive it were challenged to deny that both had dark eyes. 
“‘ So had the parents,” observed some good-natured person, “ and therefore 
it might easily be accounted for.” But the gossips, who were as unwilling 
to part with a “ delicious bit of scandal” as sportsmen are to lose a hunt, 
protested that the godpapa’s eyes were of a peculiar tint, and the god- 
child’s exactly like them. The poor innocent mother quite lost her cha- 
racter; she became a thie of the most dreadful reports ; ladies talked, 
and gentlemen laughed, excepting a good-natured Highlander, who looked 
very grave at the idea of such ‘‘an awfu’ waste of money,” while protesting 
the man must be mad to spend so much in decking out a bairn under any 
circumstances, and that for his own progeny he should be sorry to see 
them in anything but tartans or a kilt, which, in his idea, were not only 
the cheapest but the prettiest things in the world. 

Colonel! Buffalo, on another occasion, was godpapa to a fine little boy, 
whose fat form and round face gave promise of his being a decided John 
Bull; but in this case he sent a present of a magnificent pair of diamond 
ear-rings, and observed that the mamma might wear them till the little 
lady was old enough. He always persisted in declaring that he fancied 
his godchild was a little girl, but of course no one believed him; and 
the incident was much discussed by ail the gossips in the presidency, 
especially by those ladies who had neither children nor diamonds. — For 
the possession of splendid jewels too frequently excites “the envy, malice, 
and uncharitableness,” which cynics declare to exist in human nature ; 
but these terrible qualities had never found entrance into the heart of 
Colonel Buffalo. He was the most good-natured and contented of man- 
kind. The last time I saw him in the torrid zone, he told me that he 
had never known an hour's suffering in his life, and that he attributed 
his exemption from the common lot to his wisdom in avoiding the cares 
of matrimony! The good colonel had no tase for literature, or he might 
have brought forward the result of his experience to disprove the asser- 
tion of Dr. Johnson, “ Marriage has many cares, but celibacy no 
pleasures.” 

This learned British writer had only seen existence in our gloomy 
northern isle: he would have taken more cheerful views of society had he 
been a frequent guest in the hospitable mansion of the Universal God- 
papa ! 
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THE WOMAN OF FASHION, 
By Nicuoxas Micnern, Esa. 
AUTHOR OF “ THE TRADUCED,” “ THE EVENTFUL EPOCH,” &c. 


Ir was an old brick mansion of the style of architecture commonl 
called the Tudor. In front swept a broad gravelled terrace, from which 
a flight of steps, flanked on each side by stone balustrades, led to the 
garden beneath. A lawn dotted with a few groups of elm and sycamore 
trees extended beyond, and through a short green valley, as if the hills 
had been cleft in twain by nature, on purpose to produce a picturesque 
effect, glowed the bright blue sea. 

On a rustic bench in the garden above named, two girls were seated : 
they were the daughters of the owner of the house. The younger, about 
nineteen years of age, had a pretty winning countenance ; her form was 
petite, but elegantly moulded ; her diminutive foot might have made a 
Chinese princess die of envy, and the wavy ringlets of her light brown 
luxuriant hair ran a risk of being stolen some fine night by King Oberon, 
in order to adorn his own beloved Titania’s head; her soft blue eyes were 
radiant with amiability and tenderness : in a word, she seemed one formed 
to be petted, cherished, and loved. 

The sister of this girl, about a year older than herself, was equally 
handsome, but her beauty was of a style very different from that which 
we have just been describing ; it was essentially what may be termed the 
imposing—the fascinating at first sight: her figure was tall, but it pos- 
sessed fulness ; nothing was angular i in that rounded and elegant shape. 
Her complexion, for an Englishwoman’s, was unusually dark, and her 
black eyes had all the soft languish, and, when lit up, all the fire, distin- 
a. the eyes of the daughters of sunny Italy. Her bonnet was off, 
for the weather was warm; and the massy ler igth of her glossy hair drawn 
back from her forehead, was bound in a knot behind, resembling, if the 
simile be not too strong, a snake coiled up in the sun. There was a lofti- 
ness in her manner, but it was not cold pride so much as a haughty, 
pretty, provoking scornfulness ; she laughed at everybody and at every 
thing ; you could not help admiring her, feeling there was a sort of mag- 
netism in her charms, yet in few bosoms, perhaps, might she be capable 
of exciting the deeper and purer affections. 

‘So you intend to live here, Kate, all your days; to look on nothing 
but delightful, stupid green fields, and that monotonous sickening sea ; to 
hear nothing but the melodious caw-caw of the dear domestic rooks ; to 
plod to the village with a bottle of physic for some dirty but amiable old 
hag of an inv alid, and then plod back again ; to listen by the hour to the 
drowsy melancholy ding-dong bells, poked up in the ‘old church-tower 
yonder : and to sum up all, Kate, you are happy to become the fond, 
faithful, humdrum, church-going, quiet, sentimental wife of the young 
vicar of the parish!” 

A musical laugh rang from the arbour in which the sisters sat, but the 
younger girl shook her head, while her countenance betrayed an expres- 
sion of sadness. , 

* Paulina! I am glad, however, you laugh, for when you doso I always 
think you jest.” 
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“T am not jesting—I am most serious.” : 

“ Have you then lived here so long, and has Nature no charms for 

ou?” ae 

‘¢ None—I abominate your Nature: I am tired, heartily sick, of that 
mawkish creature poets call Nature.” 

“ You are about to be married, Paulina, as well as myself : do you not 
anticipate some pleasure in wedded life ? or are domestic affairs to be 
turned into ridicule ?”’ 

“| anticipate pleasure—yes, a great deal of pleasure of course ; but as 
for domestic affairs, I shall not trouble my head about them.” 

“Do you not think you shall love your husband ? or is love too a 
dream ?” 

“ Love my husband? Probably— Love him? Certainly ; but heaven 
save me from lackadaisacal ‘ billing and cooing,’ and all the stupid anxie- 
ties of a doting wife!” 

‘I perceive, to the wife's most serious duties, then, you can apply 
terms calculated to make them appear follies. Do not marry, Paulina; 
1 beseech you earnestly, do not.” 

“Tshall, though. I marry to have an establishment ; I marry to 
escape the bore of this detested country life ; 1 marry to enjoy myself like 
a rational being among my fellow-creatures in town; I marry to have a 
box at the opera; to give, and to go to routs ; to be stared at, if you like, 
and to stare ; to feel the sweet intoxication of dancing at Almack’s ; in 
short, child, I marry to become what I have ever aspired to be—a woman 
of fashion.” 

A few weeks after the conversation just detailed, Kate was made the 
wife of the clergyman of the parish, and Paulina the lady of Sir Hugh 
Milbrook. 

The season in London was more than usually gay, and one of the 
brightest stars flitting through the hemisphere of fashion was Lady Mil- 
brook. She sparkled at the morning concert, and was the cynosure of 
eyes in the dazzling ball-room ; her box at the opera was the lounge of 
young aristocrats, whose intellects were less strong, perhaps, than the 
claret they had drunk, and whose souls were by no means as spotless as 
their kid gloves. Every accessible place of amusement Paulina visited ; 
and, by constantly whirling hither and thither, she seemed to possess the 
faculty of being everywhere at once. Did the young wife grow wearied, 
satiated, “used up?” Oh no; her appetite for amusement “ grew by 
what it fed on ;” pleasure to her was not a recreation, it was the great 
business of her life, the end and aim of her existence; and she plunged 
into the vortex of dissipation with an abandonment and a fierce delight 
berdering on madness. 


[t was about two o'clock in the day ; the young beauty had not long 
left her bed, and was now in her boudoir. She was leaning in a fauteuil 
in a négligé of white muslin ; her raven hair, not having been yet bound 
up by her maid, fell in profuse masses on her shoulders. Her cheek 
might be a little paler than when we saw her in the garden of the 
old house down in Sussex, but her eyes had lost none of their soft fire, 
which, veiled by the long black lashes, a poet might aver, resembled 
dormant lightning in a thunder-cloud. 

Paulina, then, sat in her chair. Was she reading—many books lay 
scattered around her? No, she never tired her pretty fingers by turning 
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over their leaves ; books had no attractions for a woman of fashion ; they 
were dull and stupid ; the best of them were a bore—of course they were. 
Why, then, had they a place in her boudoir? Simply because such 
things appeared in the boudoirs of other ladies. 

A small case containing jewels rested on her lap, a set which had been 
submitted to her for approval. It was on these Paulina intently gazed ; 
and in order that she might catch their changeful lustre, now her head 
was thrown back, and now held on one side—her eyes this moment being 
half closed, and the next open to their full and brilliant width. 

There was a tap at the door: her husband entered. 

Sir Hugh Milbrook was about thirty-five years of age, and had a fine 
open intellectual countenance. Though a man of the world, he had 
never been a dissipated character; and while neither a Timon nor an 
ascetic, being rather fond of theatricals, and loving pleasure to a mode- 
rate extent, he was peculiarly fitted to enjoy domestic life. 

“Heyday ! what ghost are you about to raise now, Hugh, that you 
look so grave? Is Lady B——’s rout put off? Or is that dear little 
dancer, Fontinelli, going to disappoint us again at the opera by being ill ? 
What is it?” 

“ Paulina, do not trifle; I come to have a short conversation with you, 
for this seems the only time of the day when you have a moment to 
spare to the society of your husband.” 

“Well, I must confess | rather wish you had not honoured me with a 
visit just now, for [am busy.” 

“ Busy examining these baubles !” 

“ Baubles ? they are worth a kingdom, Hugh.” 

‘In woman's estimation. Now, I do not regard the money your jewels 
may cost, but I must say again, Paulina, that you attach too much im- 
portance to such things; this constant whirl of gaiety is as injurious to 
yourself as it is distasteful to me.” 

“ Preaching again, eh?” The young wife raised her finger and shook 
the curls gently back from her head. ‘* Remember !” 

‘““ Remember what ?” 

“ Our contract.” | 

“Oh! I did not bargain for all this, I assure you. I promised, | 
confess, that you should see a little of town life, and now and then go to 
the opera.” 

©¢ A little,’ ‘now and then !’ I don’t intend for these words to stand in 
my vocabulary.” 

‘‘Why, madam, what did I seek a wife in the country for, but with 
the hope that, being brought up amidst rural scenes, and in comparative 
retirement, she would make my home a home of domestic happiness ?” 

‘“* Domestic foolery, Sir Hugh, you mean.” 

“ Instead of this, what do you do? The morning is spent in dressing, 
the afternoon in receiving visitors; and not one evening have you passed 
at home, unless when we have given a party, for four months.” 

“It is quite true—quite as it should be; so ought your wife to spend 
her time. Our position in life demands it.” 

“J can neither rest by day, nor sleep by might. Of course I cannot 
run about with you to all your routs ; but then if I retire to bed, ny 
house is made—by your footmen knockiyg*at two, three, and four in the 
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morning, and rushing about—my house is made just like an hotel, 
Madam, | tell you plainly, I'll bear it no longer. 

Sir Hugh paced angrily up and down the room ; Paulina looked occa- 
sionally at him sideways, her pretty lips pouting, while from time to time 
she threw back her hair with pettish impatience. 

“Thad once hoped our tastes were similar,” she said at length; “I 
am sorry to find I was mistaken.” 

Perhaps, then, Lady Milbrook, it is your duty to endeavour to make 

your tastes and inclinations accord a little with those of your husband.” 
" «J do not exactly know that. In England women are not cooped up 
in harems, and made mere automatons of; husbands are not pashas— 
domestic Turks—tyrants !” she added, raising her head a little higher: 
‘you will excuse my plain speaking, Sir Hugh.” 

The baronet bit his lip, for though naturally very mild and_good- 
tempered, he had a spirit capable of being roused; and when once his 
resolution was fixed, it required a great deal to move him. 

‘I might excuse anything in you, Paulina, but this mad passion for 
gaiety ; however, as a husband, I have a duty to perform—I shall put a 
stop to the kind of life you lead.” 

Paulina looked a little alarmed. 

“You will not object to go into the country?” 

* Object ! how can you ask such a question? Of course I shall object; 
the season is scarcely half over.” 

“1 have ordered everything to be got ready at Morewood Lodge.” 


“For yourself then, not me. Oh, my dear Hugh, why do you 
frighten me in this manner ?” 


“T shall shut up our town house.” 


Paulina clasped her hands, raised her eyes, and almost shrieked, 
‘© Monstrous!” 

‘What, monstrous is it to leave the unceasing whirl here, and these 
detested nightly scenes, for a little quiet and rational enjoyment among 
the beauties of nature by the sea-side ?” 

“ Beauties of nature ?—pah! And the sea—'tis my horror!” 

“ Never mind; you will conquer these aversions, I have no doubt, by 
a little perseverance.” 

‘* T shall not go.” 


“ I do not object to town amusements, when indulged in with mode 
ration.” 


* | shall not go, Sir Hugh.” 
* But the life you have recently led—” 
1 won't go, | say, Sir Hugh Milbrook—do you not hear me ?” 
“ Ido hear you, madam, and do you now hear my resolve. I am not 
a man to use force, and bear you to the country whether you will or not, 


exposing myself to servants, though some husbands might adopt this 
’) 
plan— 


‘* Bless my heart! how very considerate and kind you are !” 


“* But this is my determination. You will give up the frivolous 
acquaintances you have formed: 





; and since you may not just now be able 
to resist temptation, you will remove entirely from it, and accompany me 
quietly into the country. Now either you will do this, or—” 


“ Or what ?” faltered Paulina, for in spite of her assumed nonchalance, 
she was greatly agitated. 
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“T may be severe, perhaps harsh, but circumstances drive me to it.—- 
You will do this, I say—or, for my own peace of mind, and to avoid con- 
tinual bickerings, seeing our tastes and sentiments so entirely disagree, 
we must, Paulina—-love you as I do—-we must—part !” 

‘“ Hugh! what can you possibly mean ?” 

‘* We must no longer reside beneath the same roof. To speak quite 

lainly, you shall have a separate maintenance.” 

This announcement came upon Paulina so unexpectedly, that she 
started, and, turning pale as death, was unable for a few moments to 
utter a word. 

“ These are the alternatives, and one of them you must choose. But 
stay! I want no answer now; I do not wish you to decide without due 
consideration. I give you twenty-four hours for reflection, and at the 
end of that time I shall expect your answer.” 

Sir Hugh, with a look of great dejection, quitted the room. It would 
be doing Paulina injustice to say there was no deep and terrible struggle 
in her bosom. Intensely devoted as her heart was to pleasure, love for 
her husband yet claimed a portion of it. She thought of the duties of 
a wife, and the gratification resulting from actions of which conscience 
approves. ‘To these considerations were opposed the magical attractions 
of town gaieties, and all the glare and glitter of fashionable life, with 
freedom to follow unchecked the bent of her inclinations; at the same 
time she felt too proud to force herself upon her husband, and beg to 
reside with him against his will. Picture succeeded to picture in her 
mind ; conjugal love resisted long; her better feelings caused her to 
waver long; but the one darling passion at length absorbed and swallowed 
up all the rest. 

Milbrook heard his wife’s decision with apparent calmness, but his 
heart bled secretly. His disposition was singularly firm, perhaps obsti- 
nate; consequently he did not vacillate, but carried out his resolution to 
the letter. The terms of the separation being finally arranged, Paulina 
received her allowance, which was in truth a very handsome one; and 
the husband and wife parted. 

Lady Milbrook’s house was well known in May Fair ; it had a fashion- 
able look, if that term may be applied to brick and mortar, and the 
appointments within were of the most recherché description. No 
restraint upon her actions now, and entirely her own mistress, the young 
wife gave a free rein to the wild horses that drew the silver chariot of 
pleasure ; time, fortune, health, all were sacrificed on the altar of the 
goddess of present joy. One thing only we must record in Paulina’s 
favour; though surrounded by many lovers, she never forgot her duty as 
a virtuous wife; slander even could not fix a stain on the character of 
Lady Milbrook. 

Another season, and another, Paulina sparkled through, still surpassing 
her compeers in brilliancy and show, and still plunging into all the 
gaieties of London life. Could it last ? The inclinations of the woman 
of fashion remained unaltered, but her frame was gradually giving way. 
The cheek grew thin and sallow—rouge was resorted to; languor and 
depression of spirits often affected her—sal volatile was swallowed ; daily 
she became more artificial, and more dependent for support on unnatural 
stimulants. ; 
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It was nine o’clock in the evening, and Paulina was beginning to dress 
for a grand rout ; but as her maid went through the usual routine of the 
toilet, she would frequently grow faint, and sink back into her chair. The 
accustomed draught of invigorating waters would restore her for awhile, 
and then the cosmetics were applied, and the jewels were appended. 
But once again, when she imagined all was well, and nature s low 
sowers had been got up sufficiently to carry her through the approaching 
delights of the evening, that cruel faintness would cast her down, and 
she lay in her sparkling diamonds a pitiable wreck of faded charms—a 
sad mockery of humanity in tinsel. 

“ Elliot,” cried Lady Milbrook, on the cessation of one of her attacks; 
“order Brown to fetch Dr. R instantly.” 

The physician was soon in attendance. 

‘‘ Doctor, sal volatile fails me this time; you must give me something 
stronger, for | must bear up to-night.” 

The physician looked at his patient earnestly, and examined her pulse. 

* Madam, no going out to-night, I think; you must not attempt it.” 

“Yes, but I shall; not for worlds would I be absent from the place 
where Iam engaged to go.” 

“ But when your health, Lady Milbrook, your very life may be at 
stake—”’ 

* Dear Doctor, do not argue with me; I must, I tell you, I must join 
this party. Give me something powerful to support me—that is all I 
ask. Oh! I beseech you,” she added vehemently, “‘1 implore you to 
do it.” 

“ ] am sorry to say you are past that. You had better, madam, retire 
to bed.” 

* Bed!” half screamed Paulina, “ when I am expected there—when 
half the people now in town will crowd the rooms—and those new dances— 
and the foreign princee— Elliot, give me your arm—that dreadful faint- 
ness again! Doctor—something—” she staggered back, supported by the 
physician; ‘* Dear Doctor, something powerful—l shall rally then, and 
be able—yes, I must, I will go!” 

Paulina lay motionless in her chair; every particle of blood had for- 
saken her beautiful face, and her very lips were white as marble. All 
animation for the time seemed suspended; even the physician was 
alarmed, but before she had recovered from that deathlike syncope, he 
caused her to be conveyed to her bed-chamber. That night ‘Lady Mil- 
brook was delirious; for, induced by over-excitement and the keeping of 
unseasonable hours, she was attacked by a fever of a dangerous cha- 
racter. 





The reader must again accompany us to the old Tudor mansion down 
in Sussex, the residence of Paulina’s father. It is a sunny morning ; 
the air is warm but saturated with fragrance, for it is the season of 
flowers. The gold fish in the garden-pond are springing high out of 
the water, showing their glittering backs for a moment in the out, then 


diving again in sport; the bees are humming around the beds of carna- 


tions and roses, and various-coloured butterflies are flitting about, as if 
the pansies and auriculas had suddenly become animated. The church 
spire beyond the lawn shoots up above the chestnut-trees, and farther 
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still, the sea sparkles like a patch of brighter blue sky. Peace! thy 
home is here—would that Happiness dwelt here likewise ! 

The sisters are again seated on the rustic bench in the arbour. Four 
years have wrought little change in the sweet, loving countenance of 
Kate ; the fresh hue of health glows there; and when her e ye falls on a 
tiny figure near her playing on the grass, it is lit up with pride—the 
gentle, excusable pride of a mother. 

Paulina is wrapped in a shawl, and supported by several cushions ; 
her cheek is sunk and ashy pale, and around each large lustrous eye there 
is a dark halo ; her thin hands lie languidly on her lap : her face has an 
expression of mental anxiety as well as of bodily pain, and her wer 
frame betokens intense and utter exhaustion. ‘Alas for the wreck «¢ 
beauty, the once light-souled and brilliant woman of fashion ! 

“ Kate,” said Paulina, “then you remember the day when we sat 
here a few weeks before we were married? It was a beautiful day, just 
like this.” 

‘““Yes; but do not allude to it, dear Paulina, since the recollection 
makes you so sorrowful.” 

“T Jaughed then at nature; I ridiculed the lot you had chosen, and 
the calm pursuits of domestic life; the Circean cup of pleasure only 
seemed to hold for me the true elixir of joy ; I madly drank the draught, 
and found the dregs to be poison; but the cup is broken, and I auuke 
from my intoxicating dream. A sick-bed and the near prospect of death 
have effected in me a eh: ange—a change that would, I think, be perma- 
nent were I to live. But it is too late—too late !” 

The speaker bent down her head, and tears fell fast on the pale hands 
crossed on her lap. The younger sister passed her arms around Paulina’s 
neck, supporting, soothing, kissing her. 

“ And yet,” said the inv alid, «J should be more resigned to the bitter 
fate that aw aits me if I could see him only once again, and ask his for- 
giveness. Yes,” she added, with energy, clasping her hands and looking 
upwards ; “I loved him in the midst of my follies ; 1 secretly admired 
his noble and honest nature, while my mad conduct urged him on to that 
sad separation; but Heaven is my witness, I have never been faithless 
to my wedded vows—never committed that which a husband may not 
forgive.” 

“ We know it, Paulina,” said Kate; “be calm; this excitement will 
utterly overcome you.” 

‘“ But I shall not see him now; he is abroad, and will not return to 
England even if he should know I am dying. I could not expect 
hiee to do so, for I have no longer a wife's clain : upon his affection—that 
has been Soxfeited : no, I shall have neither his forgiveness nor even his 
pity to comfort and soothe me; the wife dies repentant, but her repen- 
tance comes too late—too late!” 

As Paulina uttered the last words in a piteous accent which it were 
impossible to deseribe, and lay sobbing on her sister’s shoulder, a slight 
rustling was heard among the leaves be shind the arbour: the next minute 
the firure of a man, soiled with travel, and bearing the marks of fatigue 
on his worn countenance, stood before the sisters. 

It required but one glance from Paulina to recognise those handsome 
but now agitated features. It was Sir Hach Milbrook. Having been 
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informed of the dangerous illness of her whom he still regarded as his 
wife, he had hastened from the continent, and had only just arrived at 
B Hall. The poor invalid was shrinking and cowering beneath 
him, as if she dreaded to meet his gaze; while her feeble hands trembled, 
and she appeared almost choking with the intensity of her emotions. 

“ Paulina,” said Milbrook mildly—for by a violent effort he checked 
his own feelings—* I must entreat your forgiveness for playing the eaves- 
dropper, but I have been listening to all you have said for the last quar- 
ter of an hour; and what I have heard, as far as respects the change in 
your sentiments, has filled my heart with happiness. ” 

The wife raised her pallid face, ‘“ Can you have pity, then, Hugh, 
dear Hugh? can you forgive me? I have not long to live—do not 
withhold your pardon !” 

“ And do you think, Paulina, you alone are to blame, and that I have 
nothing to accuse myself of ? I acted hastily, harshly towards you, in 
proposing a separation ; I made no allowances for your experience and 
youth ; and instead of patiently endeavouring to win you from the path 
which I considered was leading you to ruin, I left you doubly exposed to 
the temptations of the world. Yes, whatever your follies may have been, 
I feel | am deeply culpable.” 

“ No, no!” cried Paulina, “ you are not—you acted rightly; I was 
unworthy to be the wife of so noble a man as yourself. If you would 
not break my heart, do not endeavour to palliate my conduct by these 
self-accusations.” | 

“ Then we will forget the past, Paulina, and think only of the pre- 
sent. We will mutually forgive each other; and thus, my own, my dear 
restored one, my wife, never again to be separated from my side, thus 
let us seal our reconciliation !”’ 

And Paulina lay embraced in the arms of her husband, weeping, sob- 
bing aloud, and yet unutterably happy. We will not pursue the picture, 
or endeavour to throw another tint on the canvass. ‘There are scenes, 
and this was one, to which the imagination alone may do justice. 

And did Paulina sink beneath her malady? We are happy to answer 
in the negative. Her extreme debility did not result from that insidious 
disease, consumption, but was consequent on the attack of fever from 
which she had recently recovered. The fine air of her native place, the 
change from dissipation to quiet, and, more perhaps than all, the tide 
of happiness poured in upon her heart by her re-union to her husband, 
conduced to give a tone to the drooping spirits, and to invigorate the en- 
feebled frame. In a short time Paulina was restored to perfect health; 
and as much as she once devoted her thoughts to the dance and opera, 
opposing her husband’s wishes, and striving only to dazzle as the “ woman 
of fashion,” she was now anxious to conform her tastes to his own, and 


by a mutual and rational enjoyment, not abuse, of the pleasures of society 
and the world, to advance his happiness. 
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THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. c 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND, 
By Matitpa M. Hays. 


[An omission ef several pages having unfortunately occurred between the March 
and April Numbers, detrimental to the comprehension of the story, Miss Hays 
is now enabled, through the courtesy of the Editor, to repair this error; which 
reparation, she feels sure, will be acceptable to her readers.—M. M. H. ] 


On the morrow Consuelo felt herself broken in body and mind. The 
cynical revelations of Supperville, succeeding so suddenly to the paternal 
encouragements of the Invisibles, produced upon her the effect of an 
immersion in freezing water after a genial heat. She had been raised 
for a moment towards heaven, to fall back again immediately to earth. She 
was almost annoyed with the doctor for having undeceived her; for 
already, in her dreams, she had taken pleasure in clothing with a dazzling 
majesty this august tribunal which held out to her its arms as an adopt- 
ing family, as a refuge against the dangers of the world and the 
follies of youth. 

The doctor, nevertheless, appeared to deserve gratitude, and this 
Consuelo recognised, though without being able to feel it: was not his 
conduct that of a sincere, courageous, and disinterested man? But Con- 
suelo thought him too sceptical, too much of a materialist, too given to 
distrust good intentions, and to mock at noble characters. Spite of what 
he had said to her concerning the imprudent and dangerous credulity of 
the anonymous prince, she still cherished a high idea of this noble old 
man, as ardent in the cause of virtue as a youth, and singleminded as a 
child in his faith in human perfectibility. ‘The discourse which had been 
addressed to her in the subterranean hall returned to her mind, and 
appeared to her filled with calm authority and austere wisdom. Charity 
and mercy pierced through the threats and reserve of an affected severity, 
. ready to prove its falseness at the slightest transport of Consuelo’s heart. 
; Would cheats, avaricious men, and charlatans have thus spoken and acted 
towards her? ‘Their valiant enterprise of reforming the world, so ridi- 
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e culous in the eyes of the cynic Supperville, was in harmony with the 
SI eternal vow, the romantic hopes, the enthusiastic faith with which Albert 
E had inspired his wife, and which she had again found united to benevolent 


sympathy in Gottlieb’s disordered but generous head. Was not this 


Frahilee acsiatte 


4 Supperville hateful for endeavouring to dissuade her, and to deprive her 

Z of her faith in God, at the same time that he deprived her of her confi- 
% dence in the Invisibles ? 

a Consuelo, much more given to the poetry of the soul than to the 

y dry appreciation of the sad realities of actual life, struggled against the 

mi opinions of Supperville, and endeavoured to repulse them. Had he not 


abandoned himself to gratuitous suppositions—he, who confessed that he 
had never been initiated into the subterranean world, and who even 
appeared ignorant of the name and the existence of the council of Invisi- 
: bles? That Trismégistus was a chevalier d’industrie, was possible; though 
; the Princess Amelia affirmed the contrary, and the friendship of the Count 
Golowkin, the best and wisest of the nobjlity, whom Consuelo had met at 
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Berlin, spoke in his favour. That Cagliostro and St. Germain might 
also be impostors, was quite as conceivable, though they likewise might 
have been deceived by an extraordinary resemblance. But while con- 
founding these three adventurers in the same contempt, it did not follow 
that they formed part of the council of the Invisibles, nor that this asso- 
ciation of virtuous men would not repel their suggestions as soon as 
Consuelo should herself have proved that Trismegistus was not Albert. 
Would it not be time to withdraw her confidence after this decisive proof, 
if they persisted in desiring so grossly to deceive her? Until then, Con- 
suelo desired to tempt her fate, and to learn more of these Invisibles to 
whom she owed her liberty, and whose paternal reproaches had reached 
her heart. She determined upon this last course ; and while waiting the 
issue of the adventure, she resolved to treat all that Supperville had told 
her as a trial to which he was authorised to subject her, or rather as a 
necessity of venting his spleen against rivals better received and treated 
by the prince than himself. 

A last conjecture tormented Consuelo more than all the others: Was 
it absolutely impossible that Albert should be still alive? Supperville had 
not noted the phenomena which for two years had preceded his last ill- 
ness, He had even refused to believe in them, persisting in thinking 
that the frequent absences of the young count in the subterranean cave 
were consecrated to rendezvous of gallantry with Consuelo. She alone, 
with Ydenko, was in possession of the secret of these lethargic crises. 
The self-love of the doctor would not allow him to confess that he 
might have been deceived in the proofs of death. Now that Consuelo 
was aware of the existence and the material power of the council of the 
Invisibles, she dared to give herself up to many conjectures as to the 
manner in which they might have snatched Albert from the horrors of 
an anticipated sepulture, and have secretly received him among them- 
selves for some unknown end. All that Supperville had revealed to her 
of the mysteries of the chateau and the eccentricities of the prince, 
aided in confirming this supposition. The resemblance of an adventurer 
called Trismégistus might complicate the marvellousness of the fact, 
but it did not destroy its possibility. This thought took such powerful 
possession of poor Consuelo that she fell into a profound melancholy. 
Albert living, she would not hesitate to rejoin him as soon as they would 
allow her, and to devote herself to him eternally. But more than ever 
she felt that she must suffer from a devotion where love had no place; the 
chevalier presented himself to her imagination as a cause of bitter regret, 
and to her conscience as a source of future remorse. Should she be 
obliged to renounce him, the dawning love in her bosom would follow 
the customary course of thwarted inclinations, and would become a pas- 
sion. Consuelo did not ask herself with hypocritical resignation why 
this dear Albert desired to quit a tomb where he was so happy; but she 
believed that self-sacrifice to this man, perhaps even beyond the tomb, 
was her destiny, and she desired to accomplish this destiny to the end; 
but she suffered strangely, and wept for the Unknown, the object of her 
most involuntary, her most ardent love. She was aroused from these 
meditations by a slight noise, and the brush of a light wing on her 
shoulder, and she uttered an exclamation of surprise and joy as she saw 

pretty robin fly into her room and ampoule Tale without fear. After 


a 
& few moments of reserve he consented to take a fly from her hand. 
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“Ts it thou, my poor friend, my faithful companion?” said Consuelo, 
with tears of childish joy. “Is it possible that thou hast sought and 
found me here? No, that cannot be. Pretty, confiding creature, thou 
resemblest my friend, but thou art not he. Thou belongest to some 

lener, and thou hast escaped from the greenhouse, where thou hast 
passed the cold days amidst ever beautiful flowers. Come to me, con- 
soler of the prisoner; since the instinct of thy race impels thee towards 
the lonely and the captive, I desire to transfer to thee all the friendship 
I entertained for thy brother.” 

Consuelo had been playing seriously for a quarter of an hour with 
this amiable little creature, when she heard without a slight whistle, 
which appeared to make the intelligent bird tremble. It let the dainties 
fall which its new friend had lavished upon it—hesitated a littlk—twinkled 
his large black eyes—and suddenly determined to take flight towards 
the window, attracted by a fresh call from an irresistible authority. Con- 
suelo followed the bird with her eyes, and saw it lose itself in the foliage. 
But while seeking to distinguish it again, she perceived in the depths 
of the garden, on the opposite bank of the rivulet which bounded it, in 
a somewhat open place, a personage easy to recognise, spite of the dis- 
tance. It was Gottlieb, sauntering along by the water in a cheerful 
manner, singing and trying to skip. Consuelo, forgetting for a while 
the prohibition of the Invisibles, tried, by waving her handkerchief at 
the window, to attract his attention; but he was absorbed in his en- 
deavours to recal the robin. He raised his head towards the trees, 
whistling, and departed without having observed Consuelo. 

‘“‘ God be blessed, and the Invisibles also, spite of Supperville!” she 
said to herself. ‘‘‘This poor child appears happy and in better health ; 
his guardian angel the robin is with him. It seems to me also the pre- 
sage of a brighter destiny ; I will doubt my protectors no more. Distrust 
withers the heart.”’ 

She sought for the means of occupying her time in a manner profit- 
able for the new moral education which had been announced to her, 
and she determined to read, for the first time since she had been at . 
She entered her library, upon which she had as yet thrown but a casual 
glance, and resolved seriously to examine the choice of books which 
had been placed at her disposal. They were not numerous, but ae 
curious, and probably very rare, if not for the most part unique. It 
was a collection of the most remarkable philosophical writings of all 
epochs and all nations, but abridged and compressed to the essence of 
their doctrines, and translated into various languages which Consuelo 
could comprehend. Several, never having been published in a trans- 
lated form, were in manuscript, particularly those of the celebrated 
heretics and reformers of the middle age—precious relics of the past, 
whose important fragments, and even some complete copies, had escaped 
the researches of the Inquisition, and the last violations pe 
the Jesuits in the old heretical chateaux of Germany during the Thirty 
Years’ War. Consuelo could not appreciate the value of these philo- 
sophical treasures, collected by some ardent bibliographer or by some 
courageous adept. The originals would have interested her on account 
of their characters and the vignette, but she had only before her eyes 
a translation, made with care and penned with el ce by some modern 
ealigrapher. Still she sought with pre ‘the faithful translations 
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of Wickliffe, of John Huss, and of the reforming Christian philosophers, 
who connected themselves, in anterior, contemporaneous, and subsequent 

riods, with the fathers of the new religious era. Consuelo had not 
read them, but she had become tolerably acquainted with them in her 
long conversations with Albert. Even in looking them over she did 
not peruse them, and yet she knew them better and better. Consuelo $ 
soul was essentially religious, though her mind was not philosophical. 
Had she not lived in the reasoning and clear-sighted medium of the 
world of her time, she might —_ have turned to superstition and 
fanaticism; still, as she was, she understood better the enthusiastic dis- 
courses of Gottlieb than the writings of Voltaire, though they were 
nevertheless read with ardour by all the fine ladies of the period. This 
girl, so intelligent and simple, so courageous and tender, had not a 
brain adapted to the subtleties of reasoning. She was always en- 
lightened by the heart rather than the head. Grasping all revela- 
tions of feeling with a prompt sympathy, she might have been philo- 
sophically instructed; and for her age, her sex, and her position, she 
profited remarkably by the teaching of a friendly word, by the eloquent 
aud glowing language of Albert. Artist organisations acquire more in the 
emotions roused by a lecture or a sermon than in the patient and often cold 
study of books. So was it with Consuelo: she could not read a single page 
with attention; but if a grand thought, happily rendered by a brilliant 
expression, arrested her attention, her soul cluug to it; she would repeat 
it to herself like a musical phrase ; the meaning, however profound it 
might be, penetrated her like a divine ray. She would live upon this idea, 
she would apply it to all her emotions; she drew from it real strength, 
she remembered it all her life. And it was not for her a useless sen- 
tence, it was a rule of conduct, an armour for the fight. What need had 
she to analyse and study the book in which she had seized it? The book 
was written in her heart as soon as the inspiration it had produced had 
taken possession of her. Her destiny did not command her to go beyond 
that. She did not pretend learnedly to conceive a philosophical world 
in her mind; she felt the glow of secret revelations which are accorded 
to loving poetical souls. It was thus that she read for several days 
without perusing anything. She could have rendered no account of 
her readings; but more than one page of which she had seen but a line was 
moistened with her tears, and often she ran to the harpsichord to impro- 
vise songs whose tenderness and grandeur were the burning and spon- 
taneous expression of her generous emotion. A whole week elapsed in 
solitude, undisturbed by the reports of Matteus. She had resolved never 
again to address the smallest question to him, while he perhaps had been 
reprimanded for his indiscretion, since he had now become as taciturn as 
he was formerly prolix, The robin came to see Consuelo every morning, 
but unaccompanied by Gottlieb in the distance. It seemed as if this 
little being (Consuelo was not far from believing it enchanted) had regular 
hours for enlivening her with his presence, and returned punctually 
towards noon to his other friend. In fact, there was nothing wonderful 
in this, Free animals have their habits, and form a regular employment 
for their days with more intelligence and forethought even than domestic 
ones. One day, however, Consuelo observed that he did not fly so 
gracefully as usual ; he appeared impatient and annoyed. Instead of 
coming to peck at her fingers, he only thought of freeing himself by 
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means of his claws and beak from some irritating incumbrance. Consuelo 
approached him, and perceived a black thread hanging from his wing. - 
Had the poor little thing been caught in a snare, and only escaped by 

means of its courage and address, carrying with it an end of its chain ? 

She had no difficulty in catching him, but she found considerable in 
delivering it from a silk thread skilfully crossed upon its back, and which 
fixed beneath the left wing a very small bag of brown stuff. In this bag 
she found a billet, written in almost imperceptible characters, upon paper 
so fine that she feared to tear it with her breath. From the first words, 
she saw that it was a message from her beloved Unknown. It contained 
these few words :— 

“They have confided to me a work of generosity, hoping that the 
pleasure of doing good will calm the restlessness of my passion ; but 
nothing, not even the exercise of charity, can distract a soul in which you 
reign. I have accomplished my task more quickly than they thought 
possible. I am returned, and I love you more than ever. ‘The heavens, 
however, have become clearer. I know not what has passed between you 
and them, but they seem more favourably disposed, and my love is no 
longer treated as a crime, but as a personal misfortune. A misfortune! 
Oh! they do not love! They know not that I cannot be unhappy if 
you love me; and you love me, do you not? Say so to the robin of 
Spandau. It is he. 1 have brought him hither in my bosom. Oh! 
let him repay me for my care, by bringing mea word from you! Gottlieb 
wil] remit it to me faithfully, without even looking at it.” 

Mystery, romantic circumstances, fan the fire of love. , 

Consuelo felt violently tempted to reply; and the fear of displeasing 
the Invisibles, the scruple of breaking her word, it must be confessed, 
but feebly restrained her. But as she reflected that she might be dis- 
covered, and procure a fresh exile for the chevalier, she had the courage 
to abstain. She restored the robin to liberty without confiding to it a 
single word in reply, but not without shedding bitter tears over the sorrow 
and disappointment this severity would cause her lover. 

She tried to renew her studies; but neither reading nor singing could 
distract her from the agitation which fermented in her bosom, from the 
moment she knew the chevalier was near her. She could not help hoping 
that he would disobey for them both, and that she should see him in the 
evening gliding among the flowery thickets of her garden. But she did 
not wish to encourage him by showing herself. She passed the evening in 
the house, watching through her blinds, palpitating—filled with fear and 
desire, and yet resolved not to answer his appeal. 

But he did not appear, and she experienced as much sorrow and sur- 
prise as if she had relied upon a temerity which she would nevertheless 
have blamed, and which would have aroused all her terrors. All the 
little mysterious dramas of a young and ardent love took place in her 
bosom in the course of a few hours. It was a new phase of emotions, 
unknown in her life. She had often waited for Anzeleto, of an evening, 
upon the quays of Venice or upon the terraces of the Corte Minelli; but 
she had waited for him while going over her morning’s lesson, or saying 
her rosary, without impatience, without terror, without palpitation and 
anguish. This childhood’s love was so akin to friendship, that in no one 
point did it resemble what she now felt for Liyerani, 

On the morrow she anxiously awaited tle robin, but the robin did not 
VOL, XVI. G 
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come. Had it been seized upon its way by some ferocious spy ? Had 
the annoyance occasioned by the band of silk and its burden prevented 
him from venturing out to-day? But he had so much sense that he 
would have remembered that Consuelo had delivered him from it, and 
he would have come to beg her to do the like service again. Consuelo 
wept through the whole day. She who had no tears for great misfor- 
tunes, and who had not shed one during her imprisonment at Spandau, 
now felt herself overwhelmed and consumed by the sufferings of her 
love, and sought in vain for the strength which had sustained her against 
all the other evils of her life. 

In the evening she forced herself to read a score at the 
when two black figures presented themselves at the entrance of the salon 
de musique without her having heard them ascend. She could not re- 
strain a ery of terror at the appearance of these spectres ; but one of 
them said to her, in a voice more gentle than at the first time, ‘‘ Follow 
us!” And she rose in silence to obey. They presented her with a bandage 
of silk, saying, ‘‘ Cover your eyes yourself, and swear that you will do it 
conscientiously. Swear also that if the bandage should fall, or become 
disarranged, you will shut your eyes until we have told you to open 
them.” 

“] swear it!” replied Consuelo. 

“Your oath is accepted,” replied the conductor. 

And, as upon the first occasion, Consuelo walked through subterranean 
passages; but when they had told her to stop, an unknown voice 
added, 

“‘Take off the bandage yourself. Henceforth no one shall raise a 
hand to you. You shall have no other guardian than your word.” 

Consuelo found herself in a vaulted cabinet, lighted by a small sepul- 
chral lamp suspended from the key-stone in the centre. A single judge, 
in a red robe and a livid mask, was seated upon an antique couch near a 
table. He was bent with age; a few silver locks escaped from beneath 
his skull-eap. His voice was broken and trembling. This appearance 
of old age changed into respectful deference the fear from which Con- 
suelo could not divest herself at approaching an Invisible. 

“Listen to me attentively,” said he, making a sign to her to seat her- 
self upon a stool at some distance. ‘ You appear here before your con- 
fessor. I am the oldest of the council, and the calm of my whole life 
has rendered my mind as chaste as the most chaste of Catholic priests. 
I do not lie. Still, if you wish to reject me, you are free to do so.” 

“T accept you,” replied Consuelo, “providing always that my con- 
fession does not imply that of another.” 

“Vain scruple !” replied the old man. “A schoolboy does not reveal 
to his master the fault of his comrade; but a son hastens to warn his 
father of that of his brother, because he knows that the father will correct 
without punishing him. At least, such ought to be the law of families. 
You are here in the bosom of a family which seeks to realise the ideal. 
Have you confidence?” 

This question, sufficiently arbitrary in the mouth of one unknown, was 
put in such gentleness, and in so sympathising a tone of voice, that 
Consuelo, suddenly interested and softened, replied without hesitating, 

“T have full confidence.” 

“Listen again,” replied the old man. “ You uttered, the first time of 
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your appearance before us, this sentence, which we observed and have 
duly considered: ‘It is a strange moral torture for a woman to confess 
herself aloud before eight men.’ Your modesty has been taken into con- 
sideration. You will confess only to me, and I will not betray your 
secrets. Full power has been given me, though I am not superior to an 
one in the council, to direct you in a particular affair of a delicate nature, 
and which has but an indirect connexion with your initiation. Will you 
reply to me without concealment? Will you lay bare your heart before 
me ?”’ 


“T will ask you nothing of your past. As you have been told, your past 
does not belong to us; but you have been warned to purify your soul 
from the moment which valle the commencement of your adoption. 
You must have made your reflections upon the difficulties and the conse- 
quences of the adoption ; it is not to me alone that you must render account 
of them ; another matter is in question between you and me. Reply 
then.” 

“T am ready.” 

“ One of our children has conceived love for you. For the last eight 
days have you replied to this love, or have you repulsed it ?” 

“] have repulsed it in all my actions.” 

“T know it. Your smallest actions are known to us. I ask you the 
secret of your heart, and not that of your conduct.” 

Consuelo felt her cheeks burn, and kept silence. 

“You think my question cruel? Nevertheless, you must reply. I will 
guess nothing. I must know and record.” 

“ Well then, I love!” replied Consuelo, borne away by the desire of 
being true. But scarcely nad she given bold utterance to this word than 
she melted into tears. She had just renounced the virginity of her soul. 

“Why do you weep?” renewed the confessor gently. “ Is at from shame 
or repentance ¢” 

“T know not. It seems to me that it is not from repentance; I love 
too much for that.” 

“ Whom do you love ?” 

‘“ You know; I know not.” 

“ But what if Ido not know? His name ?”’ 

“ Liverani.” 

“That is the name of no one person in particular. It is common to 
all among our adepts who desire to bear at and make use of it; itisa 
nom de guerre, like all the rest which the greater number of us use in 
our journey.” 

“T know him by no other, and it was not from him I learned this.” 

“ His age ?” 

“T have not asked him.” 

** His face ?” 

“ T have not seen it.”’ 

‘“‘ How then could you recognise him ?” 

“It seems to me that by the touch of his hand I should recognise 
him.” 

“ And if your fate depended upon this trial, and you should fail?” 


‘“‘ It would be horrible.” 
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64 THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 


“Tremble then at your imprudence, unhappy child! your love is 
madness !” 

“ I know it.” - 

“ And you do not combat it in your heart ? 

“T have not the strength.” 

‘“‘ Have you the desire ?” 

‘* Not even the desire.” ceo 

“ Your heart is then free from all other affection ? 

“‘ Entirely.” 

‘“‘ But you are a widow ?” 

‘“‘T believe I am.” 

“ And if you were not?” 

“I would combat with my love, and perform my duty. 

“ With regret? with sorrow ?” ; 

“ With despair, perhaps. But I should do it.” 

“ You did not then love him who was your husband ?” 

“I loved him with a fraternal friendship: I did my best to love him 
with love.” 

“And you could not succeed ?” 

“ Now that I know what it is to love, I can answer, No.” 

“ Feel then no remorse; love cannot be forced. You believe you love 
this Liverani? seriously, religiously, ardently ?” 

“ T feel all this in my heart—unless, indeed, he be unworthy 

“ He is worthy.” 


)?? 


“Oh, my father !” cried Consuelo, transported with gratitude, and 


ready to kneel before the old man. 

‘He is worthy of an immense love, as worthy as Albert himself. 
But you must renounce him.” 

“ It is then I who am not worthy?” said Consuelo, mournfully. 

“You would be worthy of him, but you are not free. Albert de 
Rudolstadt is living.” 

** Mon Dieu! forgive me!’ murmured Consuelo, falling on her knees, 
and hiding her face in her hands. 

The confessor and the penitent preserved a mournful silence. But 
soon Consuelo, remembering the accusation of Supperville, was penetrated 
with horror. This old man, whose presence filled her with veneration, 
would he lend himself to an infernal machination? Would he play upon 
the virtue and sensibility of the unfortunate Consuelo to throw her into 
the arms of a miserable impostor? She raised her head, and, pale with 
terror, her eyes dry, and her mouth trembling, she tried to pierce with a 
look that impassible mask, which perhaps concealed the pallor of guilt, 
or the diabolical laugh of a villain.’ 

“ Albert is living?” said she; “are you quite sure, monsieur? Do you 
know that there is a man who resembles him, and that I myself thought 
I saw Albert when | saw him?” 

‘TI know all this absurd romance,” replied the old man, in a calm 
tone ; “I know all the follies Supperville invented to exculpate himself 
from the crime of supreme ignorance of which he was guilty when he 
allowed a sleeping man to be carried to the tomb. Two words will 
suffice to dissipate all these inventions of folly. The first is, that Supper- 
ville was judged incapable of passing the lowest grades of the secret 
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societies of which we have the supreme direction, and that his wounded 
vanity, joined to a morbid and indiscreet curiosity, has not been able to 
support this outrage. The second is, that the Count Albert has never 
thought of reclaiming his heritage, which he has voluntarily renounced, 
and that he will never consent to resume his name and rank in the 
world. He could not do so without raising scandalous discussions as to 
his identity, which his pride could not endure. He has, perhaps, but ill 
understood his true duties by renouncing, so to say, himself. He might 
have made a better use of his fortune than his heirs. He has deprived 
himself of one of the means of practising charity which Providence had 
placed in his hands ; but many others remain to him ; besides, the voice 
of his love has been stronger in this than that of his conscience. He 
remembered that you did not love him, precisely because he was rich and 
noble. He desired to abjure beyond all possible return his fortune and 
his name. He has done it, and we have allowed him todo so. Now 
you do not love him, you love another. He will never claim from you 
the title of husband, which he owes but to his agony and your compas- 
sion. He will have the courage to renounce you. We have no other 
power over the man whom you call Liverani and over yourself, than that 
of persuasion. If you will fly together, we cannot prevent it. We 
have neither dungeons, nor means of restraint, nor corporeal punish- 
ments at our service, whatever a credulous or timid servant may have 
told you on this point; we hate the measures of tyranny. Your fate is 
in your own hands. Go and reflect once more, poor Consuelo, and may 
God inspire you!” 

Consuelo had listened to this discourse in a profound stupor. When 
the old man had ended, she rose, and said with energy — 

“T do not need reflection; my choice is made. Is Albert here ?— 
conduct me to his feet.” 

“ Albert is not here. He could not be a witness of this struggle. He 
is even ignorant of the crisis you are now undergoing.” 

“Oh, my dear Albert!” cried Consuelo, raising her arms towards 
heaven, “1 shall come out of it victorious.” Then kneeling before the 
old man: ‘ My father,” said she, “absolve me, and assist me never to 
see this Liverani again; I will no longer love hin—lI do not love him 
now.” 

The old man spread his trembling hands over the head of Consuelo, 
but when he withdrew them she could not rise. She had stifled her 
sobs in her bosom ; and, overcome by a conflict beyond her strength, she 
was obliged to lean upon the arm of the confessor to leave the oratory. 





On the morrow the robin came at noon, and tapped with his beak 
and claws at Consuelo’s window. As she was about to open it, she 
remarked a black thread crossed over his red breast, and an involuntary 
a made her carry her hand to the bolt, but she as quickly with- 

ew it. 

“Go, messenger of misfortune,” said she; “ go, poor innocent bearer 
of guilty letters and culpable words. I should not, perhaps, have the 
courage to refrain from replying to a last farewell. I must not even let 
him know that I mourn and suffer.” 

She fled into the salon de musique to the winged tempter, who, 
accustomed to a better reception, flew round and round, striking against 
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the glass in a species of anger. She placed herself at the harpsichord 
that she might not hear the cries and reproaches of her favourite, who 
had followed her to the window of this room ; and she experienced some- 
thing like the anguish of a mother who closes her ears to the prayers 
and entreaties of her child in disgrace. Nevertheless, it was not to the 
anger and disappointment of the robin that poor Consuelo was the most 
sensible at that moment. The billet he bore beneath his wing had a 
much more heart-rending voice ; it was this voice which seemed to our 
romantic recluse to weep and to entreat for a hearing. 

Still she resisted; but it is in the nature of love to be inflamed b 
obstacles, and to return to the assault even more triumphant and im- 
perious after every fresh victory. It may be said without metaphor, 
that to resist love is to furnish it with new arms. Towards three o'clock, 
Matteus entered with the bunch of flowers which he brought every day 
to his prisoner (for at heart he loved her for her gentleness and good- 
ness), and, according to custom, she untied these flowers, that she might 
arrange them herself in the beautiful vases on the console. ‘This was 
one of the pleasures of her captivity ; but this time she was insensible to 
it, and set to work mechanically, as though to kill some moments of the 
slow hours which were consuming her, wher, in untying the bouquet of 
narcissus, which occupied the centre of the perfumed bunch, a. letter fell 
from it, carefully sealed, but without address. In vain she tried to per- 
suade herself that it might be from the tribunal of the Invisibles. Other- 
wise, would Matteus have brought it ? Unfortunately Matteus was 
no longer within reach to afford an explanation. She must ring for 
him ; it would take him five minutes to answer; by chance he did 
not appear for at least ten. Consuelo had exhausted all her courage 
upon the robin. The letter was read when Matteus re-appeared, just at 
the moment when Consuelo had arrived at this postseript: “ Do not 
question Matteus; he is ignorant of the disobedience I have made him 
commit.” Matteus was simply required to wind up the clock, which 
had stopped. 

This letter of the chevalier’s was more impassioned, more impetuous 
than all the others ; it was even imperious in its delirium. We shall not 
transcribe it. Love-letters awake no emotion save in the heart which 
inspires and shares the fire that dictated them. In themselves, they 
resemble each other ; but every being intoxicated with love, finds in 
what is addressed to him an irresistible power, an incomparable novelty. 
No one thinks that another is as much loved as he, or in the same 
manner; he believes himself the most loved, the only loved in the 
world. Where this ingenuous blindness and this fascinating vanity do 
not exist, there is no passion ; and passion had at length invaded the 
peaceful and noble heart of Consuelo. 

_ The billet of the Unknown brought confusion to all her thoughts. He 
implored an interview ; he did more—he announced one, and excused him- 
self beforehand in the necessity of profiting by his last moments. He 
pretended to believe that Consuelo had loved Albert. and might love him 
yet again. He pretended also to desire to submit to her decision; and, 
in the mean while, he invoked a word of pity, a tear of regret, a last 
adieu. These last adieus are like the last appearance of a great artist 
announced to the public, but usually happily followed by many others. 
The sad Consuelo (sad, and yet devoured with a secret joy, involuntary 
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and glowing at the idea of this interview), felt, by the burning of her 
brow and the palpitation of her bosom, that her soul was adulterous in 
spite of herself. She felt that her resolution and her will would not pre- 
serve her from an inconceivable attraction ; and that if the chevalier de- 
cided upon breaking his vow by speaking to her and disclosing his 
features, as he appeared resolved, she should not have the power to pre- 
vent this violation of the laws of the Invisible order. She had but one 
refuge, and this was to implore the assistance of this same tribunal. But 
must she accuse and betray Liverani? the worthy old man who had re- 
vealed to her the existence of Albert, and who had paternally received 
her confidences the evening before, would he not also receive this beneath 
the seal of the confession ? He would pity the delirium of the chevalier ; 
he would only condemn him in the secrecy of his heart. Consuelo wrote 
to the old man that she desired to see him at nine o’clock that same 
evening; that her honour, her repose, perhaps even her life, was con- 
cerned. This was the hour for which the Unknown had announced him- 
self ; but to whom, and by whom, could she send this letter? Matteus 
refused to move a step beyond the premises before midnight; such were 
his orders, and nothing could move him. He had been severely repri- 
manded for not having punctually observed his orders with regard to the 
prisoner, and henceforth he was inflexible. The hour approached; and 
Consuelo, while seeking for the means of escaping this fatal trial, had 
not for a moment thought of the means of resisting it. Virtue imposed 


5 
upon woman, you will never be other than a name, while men do not 


share the task! All your plans of defence are reduced to subterfuges; all 
your sacrifices of personal happiness fall before the fear of driving the 
beloved object to despair. Consuelo determined upon a last resource, 
suggested by the heroism and the weakness which divided her mind. She 
set about seeking the mysterious entrance to the subterranean passages 
which was in the pavilion itself, resolved to take refuge in it, and present 
herself at all risks before the Invisibles. She supposed, gratuitously 
enough, that the place of their meetings was accessible, once the en- 
trance to the caves was gained; and that they met every evening in the 
same place. She did not know that upon that day they were all absent, 
and that Liverani alone had retraced his steps, after having feigned to 
follow them upon some mysterious excursion. 

But all her efforts to find the secret door, or the trap to the subterranean 
passages, were useless. She no longer possessed, as at Spandau, the sang 
froid, the perseverance, the necessary faith, for discovering the smallest 
fissure in a wall, the slightest jutting of a stone. Her hand trembled as 
she sounded the woodwork and the tapestry, and her sight grew confused ; 
every moment she thought she heard the step of the chevalier on the 

vel walk of the garden, or upon the marble of the peristyle. 

Suddenly she seemed to hear them beneath her, as if he were ascending 
a secret stairease under her feet, as if he were approaching by an invisible 
door, or as if, after the manner of familiar spirits, he were about to break 
through the wall and present himself before her eyes. She let fall her 
taper and fled to the bottom of the garden. ‘The pretty rivulet which 
crossed it here arrested her course. She listened, and heard, or thought 
she heard, some one walking behind her. Then, somewhat losing her 
self-possession, she threw herself intathe boat which the gardener 
used for fetching sand and turf. Cowsuclo imagined that by detaching 
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it, she should drive to the opposite shore ; but the current was rapid, and 
found an outlet from the premises under a low arch closed by a grating. 
Drifting with the stream, in a few minutes the boat would strike against 
the grating. Consuelo saved herself from a serious shock by rushing 
to the prow and extending her hands. A child of Venice and a child of 
the people could not be much embarrassed by this maneuvre. But, 
strange chance ! the grating yielded beneath her hand, and opened solely 
by the impulse which the current gave the boat. Alas! thought Consuelo, 
perhaps this passage is never closed; I am a prisoner upon parole, and 
yet I fly, I violate my cath! . But I do so only to seek protection and 
refuge among my hosts, not to abandon and betray them. ; 

She sprang upon the bank, whither the current of the river had borne 
her skiff, and plunged into a close thicket. Consuelo could not run very 
quickly beneath their dark shade; the avenue wound more and more as 
it narrowed. Every moment the fugitive struck against the trees, and 
several times fell upon the turf. Still she felt hope returning to her 
soul; these shades re-assured her; it seemed to her impossible that 
Liverani should discover her in them. 

After having walked for some time at hazard, she found herself at the 
foot of a hill covered with rocks, whose uncertain outline was defined 
against a grey and cloudy sky. A fresh, stormy wind had risen, and the 
rain began to fall. Consuelo, not daring to retrace her steps, lest Liverani 
should have followed her, and was even now searching on the banks of 
the river, ventured upon the somewhat rough path of the hill. She 
imagined that upon arriving at the top she should discover the lights of 
the chateau, whatever might be her position ; but when she had arrived, 
the lightning, which began to glare in the sky, showed before her the 
ruins of a vast edifice, the imposing and melancholy remains of another 
age. 

The rain obliged Consuelo to seek for shelter, but it was with difficulty 
she found it. ‘The towers were cracked from top to bottom on the in- 
side, and clouds of tiercels and gerfaleons, startled by her approach, 
uttered that sharp and savage cry which resembles the voice of those 
unhappy spirits who inhabit ruins. 

In the midst of rocks and briars, Consuelo, crossing the roofless chapel, 
whose skeleton proportions were displayed in the bluish glare of the 
lightning, gained the court, whose surface was covered with smooth 
short grass. The mass of ruined buildings which surrounded this aban- 
doned court offered the most fantastic appearance, and at each flash of 
lightning the eye could scarcely understand those attenuated and dis- 
torted spectres, all those incoherent forms of destruction. It was a 
frightful and poetic spot, and Consuelo felt herself seized by a sort of 
superstitious terror, as if her presence had profaned a place reserved for 
the funereal conferences or the silent reveries of the dead. On a calm 
night, and under less exciting circumstances, she might have admired the 
austere beauty of this monument ; she would perhaps have been moved 
classically to moralise upon the rigour of time, and the destinies which 
pitilessly overthrow the palace and the fortress, and lay their ruins in the 
grass by the side of those of the cottage. 

_ The sadness which the ruins of these abodes inspire is not the same 
in the imagination of the artist and the heart of the patrician, But 
at this moment of trouble and fear, and on this stormy night, Consuelo, 
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THE POOR TEACHER. 69 


being unsustained by the enthusiasm which had urged her to serious enter- 
prise, felt herself once more the child of the people; trembling at the 
idea of seeing a phantom of the night, and, above all, dreading those of 
the ancient chatelains—ferocious oppressors during their life, desolating 
and threatening spectres after their death. The thunder raised its 
vuice; the wind brought down the bricks and mortar of the dismantled 
walls; the long branches of bramble and ivy wound like serpents around 
the battlements of the tower. Consuelo, still seeking a shelter from 
the rain and falling fragments, penetrated beneath the vault of a stair- 
case which seemed in better preservation than the rest: it was that of 
the great feudal tower, the most ancient and solid construction of the 
whole edifice. After ascending twenty steps, she found a large octagon 
room, occupying the whole interior of the tower; the winding staircase 
being constructed, as in all buildings of the time, within the wall, which 
was eighteen or twenty feet thick. The vault of this room was shaped 
like the inside of a beehive. ‘There were neither doors nor windows 
remaining; but these openings were so narrow and deep that the wind 
could Gad no entrance. Consuelo resolved to await in this spot the end 
of the tempest; and approaching a window, she remained for more than 
an hour contemplating the imposing spectacle of the lurid sky, and 
listening to the terrible voices of the storm. 





THE POOR TEACHER. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


Tuey bid me teach: her how to sing 
The songs I sang of yore ; 
They deem not of the thoughts they bring 
To my sad heart once more ; 
Yet sing, sing on, my gentle child, 
Nor heed these tears that flow,— 
se thy young heart by song beguiled, 
As mine was long ago! 


They bid me read the glowing lays 
Of some old minstrel tome, 

That call to mind departed days 
When I, too, knew—a home ; 

Yes, listen, listen, gentle child, 
Thou canst not feel my pain ;— 

E’en I, by minstrel theme beguiled, 
Can be a child again! 


They ask for music, and they bring 
The harp I loved so well; 

My hand sweeps o’er each mystic string, 
But where its wonted spell ? 

The wild chords tremble ‘neath my hands, 
There’s sadness in each tone, 

A glittering crowd around me stands— 

But I am still—alone! 
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JACOB VAN DER NEESS. 

ie A ROMANCE. 

By Mapame PAALZOW. 
Cuapter VI. 


Anceta had now attained her nineteenth year. 

Holland was still struggling for its independence ; we shall, however, 
pass over the political events that took place during this period, since it 
is only our purpose to allude to these occurrences when they are inter- 
woven with the private affairs we have to communicate. - 

Jacob had artfully refrained from taking any part in the political com- 
motions in which almost a!l the burghers of Amsterdam were engaged ; 
he had also avoided drawing the attention of those under his charge to 
this subject ; thus, as Angela’s interest had never been awakened, she felt | 
little curiosity or anxiety regarding the changes that took place. 

But Jacob was keenly alive to the course of public affairs through the 
aa changes that had occurred ; circumstances had of late arisen which threat- 
ee ened to destroy the whole fabric of his happiness, so laboriously raised, 
iP unless he could bring his usual art into play to ward off their influence. 
i We have said, that when Groneveldt’s wife was received into his family 
i as an orphan, she brought with her an infant sister. 
Po Prince Maurice had subjected Gréneveldt to a strict examination before 
jay his death, in the hope of wringing from him a disclosure of his wife’s 
1| | retreat, for whom the prince felt the bitterest hatred; but neither threats 
nor entreaties could extort any confession from Renier. He preserved 
the same silence towards his mother and his other relations, from the 
ie fear that any knowledge on this subject would expose them to exa- 
FA) minations and persecutions. But he did not conceal from them, that in 
the terrible hour of eternal separation a child had been born to him, 
) while he comforted them with the assurance that he had left both mother 
and child in safe hands. 

Groneveldt had no doubt of Jacob’s honour. He felt assured that the 
latter would quietly await those better times to which he himself looked 
forward with such confidence, and then restore his wife and child to their 
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rights. This hope supported and cheered his dying hour, and his ease of 
8) mind persuaded his friends that he had placed the fate of his family 
Brie beyond danger. 


William of Stoutenberg, Renier’s brother, had succeeded in effecting 
1] his escape, and had taken refuge in Brussels, where he lived under the 
; protection of the Archduchess Isabella. After the death of his enemy 
| Prince Maurice, he had petitioned for leave to return to his native 
country ; but his request was refused by the new stadtholder, Prince 
William of Orange. However, while the latter could not forcive the 
intended assassin of his brother, he was far too noble to extend his re- 
sentment to the innocent relatives of the conspirators. Urica Van 
i iipaaeraadd vk he Son er a 

amily, had grown up among them 
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without feeling any of the persecutions which had so long fallen to their 
share. 

She could have no recollection of her sister, for she was an infant at 
the time of her marriage; but she knew her through the accounts of 
members and friends of the family in which she lived, and had from her 
earliest youth felt the most anxious desire to discover the fate of this 
sister, whom her imagination mvested with every virtue, and for whom 
she felt the most romantic affection. Even as a child, she wished to 
set out in search of her; and when at length she had grown up into a 
beautiful and blooming girl, she knelt before Frederic of Orange, and 
prayed him to grant an amnesty to her sister and Groneveldt’s child, 
with an impetuosity and pride of manner which made her friends tremble. 
But Frederic smiled ; he had long since resolved on this measure, and 
therefore this opportunity of putting it in practice was welcome to him. 

Urica Van Casambort’s self-esteem rose when she obtained the con- 
cession she had demanded; her enterprising mind anticipated all others 
in the plans it suggested for the discovery of her sister. ‘This desire be- 
came a sort cf passion, in which she thought herself privileged to indulge; 
it was the centre of all her thoughts and actions, and she exerted herself 
to gratify it with all the energy of her character. 

Urica Van Casambort had been endowed by nature with quick feelings 
and warm affections. The accounts which from her earliest years she 
had heard of the cruel persecutions to which the Barneveldt family had 
been subjected, had raised in her an ardent desire for revenge; and when 
she heard of the exploits and the brave resistance of Olden Barneveldt, 
and the attempt at retaliation of her sister’s husband and his brother, she 
thought herself capable of the same efforts, and longed to imitate them ; 
but when she looked around for support, she saw only aged and heart- 
broken persons, who had long since abandoned all thoughts of revenge, 
and only sought a vent for their own grief in dwelling on the misfor- 
tunes they had suffered, without thinking of the flame they kindled in 
the young heart of their listener. Thus forced to remain inactive, and 
to confine her desire of revenge to her own bosom, her only consolation 
was, to form plans for ensuring the safety of her sister, and discovering 
her retreat. 

She haughtily refused all the alliances, which the Stadtholder himself 
proposed to her, with many of the most distinguished families in the land; 
at length, at the sick-bed of her benefactress, the widow of Olden Barne- 
veldt, she gave her hand to her cousin, the Count of Casambort, who 
was the representative of the elder and richer branch of her family. But, 
in return for her consent to his wishes, she exacted a promise from him, 
that at the death of her motherly friend, he would assist her in all her 
projects concerning her sister and niece. 

Urica’s feelings for her husband were only those of regard and esteem, 
for she did not yet know what love was. After her marriage she conti- 
nued to devote herself to the care of the aged and infirm widow. After 
a lingering illness of a few years, the latter died; and Urica’s tears for 
her were mingled with those which were called forth by the early death 
of her husband, who had been killed in the chase. 

These melancholy events so greatly affected Urica’s health, that she 
fell seriously ill ; and the weakness which’ensued for a long time rendered 


her incapable of prosecuting the desighs she had so much at heart. But 
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a residence in Italy at length restored her strength, and with returning 
health this long-cherished desire gained new force. She determined to 
cause a proclamation to be made throughout all Holland, and the neigh- 
bouring countries, declaring the amnestry granted to the Groneveldt 
family, and the desire of their near relative, the widowed Countess van 
Casambort, to obtain tidings of them. Great rewards were promised to 
any one capable of disclosing their retreat, and assurances given of the 
affectionate reception that awaited the lost ones. Amsterdam was, of 
course, one of the first places where this proclamation was made. Be- 
sides the facilities naturally afforded by so large a place, and sO important 
a sea-port, for the gathering of news, the Countess Urica had particular 
reasons for hoping to receive some tidings here. It appeared during the 
examination of Gréneveldt, that it was from this city he had set out on 
his ill-fated attempt at escaping to England. Nothing could be ex- 
tracted from the immovable Renier, but it was proved that he had fled 
from thence alone, whereas it was well known that his wife had previously 
been the companion of his flight. 

This circumstance, of which Urica was aware, had made a deep im- 
pression on her, and drawn her particular attention to Amsterdam. 

The state of excitement into which Jacob was thrown by this pro- 
clamation, may easily be guessed from the events we have related. At 
the first moment he thought all was lost, and his imagination exag- 
gerated the dangers with which he was threatened. 

It seems a just retribution on the daring schemer, that, while he had 
the dishonest courage to employ every means for the furtherance of his 
avaricious plans, his boldness deserted him at the first approach of danger, 
and his imagination turned coward increased his anxiety by the fearful 
picture it painted. 

Fortunately Jacob was alone on the Exchange when he received 
notice of this proclamation, and thus was enabled to conceal his first 
terrible agitation from the eyes of his acquaintance. 

Feeling he could not command his excitement, and anxious to escape 
observation, he rushed home and hid himself in the farthest corner of 
one of his warehouses. 

Here the full extent of the difficulties and dangers that awaited him 
presented itself to his mind; and he was so bewildered that it was long 
before he could collect his thoughts and come to any resolution. 

He did not mark how the time passed, till suddenly a voice sounded on 
his ears, and welcome as the encouraging voice of the pilot to the ma- 


riner amid the raging of the tempest—it was Angela’s, as she uttered 
her old affectionate exclamation of — 


** Néess, Neess, my dear Néess !” 

_ He sprang from the ground ; swore, with a fearful oath, at every sacri- 
fice to retain all he had hitherto called his own; and hurried in the direc- 
tion whence he had heard Angela's voice. 

She was now about nineteen years old; time had not improved her 
looks; on the contrary, the irregularity of her features had become more 
conspicuous, and her eyes and forehead alone betrayed her noble origin. 

We will here pause a moment, to cast a glance at the changes which 
had taken place in the house, either directly or indirectly, through An- 
gela’s influence. 


The results Jacob had apprehended from her intercourse with others 
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had in some measure taken place: her views had been enlarged; she had 
been led to draw comparisons, and become conscious of the painful misery 
in which she lived. 

A singular struggle had taken place between Angela and Néess, but 
the disadvantage was decidedly on the side of the latter, for Angela had 
assumed the privileges of a spoilt child, and grown wilful and obstinate. 
Besides, when she earnestly begged for some improvement in their mode 
of life, and insisted on having everything as comfortable as at the par- 
son’s, his conscience smote him, (for she alone had power to move it,) and 
he remembered how much more she had a right to demand; thus, 
although at first he opposed her requests, he gradually yielded to all she 
wished. 

There was no longer any reason to complain of want or privation, 
either with regard to food or apparel; and if Angela did not possess more 
comforts or luxuries, it was because she was unconscious of the want of 
them. 

However, the old house was still a gloomy, dismal abode, and Néess 
was immovable in his determination to admit no strangers within his 
walls. Angela did not feel this as a privation, for she had never been 
accustomed to much social intercourse ; she still paid her daily visits to 
the pastor’s wife, played with her children, or held a conversation with 
Dame Lievers, who entertained her with an account of the occurrences 
at the market, or on the Strand. 

She looked forward to Néess’s return home as the best part of the day; 
he had always something to relate to her, and having a natural turn for 
mimicry, and a particular talent for telling a good story, gave her great 
amusement. 

For the space of several years no alteration had taken place in the 
condition of Angela’s unhappy mother; but within the last few months 
her strength visibly decreased, her faint glimmerings of consciousness faded 
away altogether, and her smile was replaced by a fixed and vacant expres- 
sion of countenance, which gave her the appearance of a corpse when 
she closed her eyes. Poor Susa shook her head sadly, as she looked at 
this beloved mistress, and felt that each day brought her a fearful step 
nearer to the grave. 

Tenderly attached to her unhappy mother, Angela was indefatigable 
in her care and attentions; with the most affectionate eagerness she 
strove also to lighten poor Susa’s labours, whose health was beginning 
to decline. Now that Angela’s youthful energy was no longer weakened 
oy want and privation, she seemed equal to every exertion, and was never 
happier than when her time was fully engaged. 

To return to Néess. On the day that he had been so cruelly alarmed at 
the threatened attack on his happiness, he was destined to learn from ex- 
perience that misfortunes seldom come alone. When he went in search 
of Angela, she met him with tears in her eyes, and implored him to come 
to her mother. On entering the room, he beheld Susa kneeling beside 
the chair on which the unhappy widow of Gréneveldt had sunk, her 
features pale and ghastly, and ae form stift and motionless. 

For a moment Jacob really believed her spirit had fled, and he was 
seized with alarm and terror at the thought of the new dangers and dif- 
ficulties which would arise from her death; but this fear was dispelled 
by Susa’s calmness, and the certainty fhe acquired that the warmth of 
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life had not yet departed from her body; and he proposed to carry her to 
bed. After some time animation returned, but a second stroke of para- 
lysis rendered the poor sufferer’s condition still more deplorable, and con- 
fined her to her bed for many weeks. As no one thought of calling in 
medical assistance, these attacks were unnoticed, and the cause of this 
sudden change unknown to all. 

After long hours of watching, Angela at last yielded to the earnest 
entreaties of Néess and Susa to leave her mother's side, and descend to 
the old banqueting-room to take some food; she felt more composed, for 
the poor invalid had sunk into a quiet sleep. ' . 

When she had swallowed her solitary meal, Neess, anxious to divert 
her thoughts, sat down to converse with her. Just then a loud noise was 
heard in the street. Angela listened for a minute, and then ran to the 
window: here she saw a crier riding up the street on horseback, who was 
surrounded by a troop of idle boys; he stopped at every tenth house, and 
blowing a long blast on his trumpet to attract attention, read aloud the 
proclamation of the Countess Van Casambort, to which we have already 
alluded. 

Jacob had gained time to collect himself. The first blast of the trum- 
pet had arrested his breath, for he did not for a moment doubt that this 
was the announcement he dreaded, since he was well acquainted with the 
manner of proceeding adopted on such occasions. _ 

Turning away from the window a'ter having gratified her curiosity, 
Angela told Jacob that she had already heard that erier in the morning, 
at Dame Lievers’s shop, announcing that a noble lady was seeking for her 
sister and niece, and would bestow a high reward on any person who 
could give tidings of them. 

* Can you imagine how it is possible, Néess,” she continued, “ that 
persons of such high rank should be lost like needles in a hay-stack 7” 

Néess was silent, and writhed convulsively beneath the tortures she in- 
flicted ; but Angela, lost in her own contemplations, did not observe him. 

“| asked the pastor,” she began. 

‘« The pastor!" shricked Van der Néess, suddenly grasping her arm ; 
** you asked the pastor ?” 

* Yes, certainly,” replied Angela, shaking off his hand; “ he knows 
so much about all those things. When I asked him, he told me that 
great persecutions had taken place in this country before I was born, 
through which many noble families were separated and never met again. 
Some, he said, perished miserably in foreign countries, and others still 
wander about under assumed names in great misery; for all are not for- 
tunate enough to possess so good an aunt and sister as this countess who 
is in search of her relatives. What a sad thing it must be to lose one’s 
friends in such a way! Ah, Néess! how I wish I could assist this good 
countess in finding lt she seeks. I would go far to do so; and surely 
so would you,”’ she cried, turning towards him. 

But she started at the sight of the condemned criminal, who remem- 
bered the fearful oath he had just taken, never to give up to the unhappy 
countess the relatives whom he had suffered to endure want and misery, 
while he amassed great treasures by means of the fortune of which he 
had defrauded them. There. before him, stood the niece of this noble and 
wealthy Countess Van Casambort, attired like a menial, and utterly un- 


conscious of her rights and pretensions ; yet her feelings were interested 
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by the first mention of this aunt from whom she was so cruelly kept, and 
his assistance was demanded to discover those who were lost. 

““ Néess, Néess ! my dear Néess!” she cried, observing his emotion. 

“ You talk of leaving me, Angela,” he cried, half choked by the tor- 
ments he felt; ‘ you would live for others! Oh, Angela, you will 
kill me !” 

Such ebullitions were not new to Angela, although no longer of such 
frequent occurrence as formerly; and she felt she had the power of calm- 
ing him. 

“Do not be so strange and unreasonable, Neess,” she said, in a re- 
proachful tone. ‘ Is it leaving you, if I wish to discover and re-unite 
those whom a cruel fate has torn asunder? | should not be separated from 
you if I were to seek for them ; for who else but you could assist me im 
my search, and what other wish could 1 have than to stay here with you, 
my good Néess ?” 

‘This speech of Angela’s calmed his uneasiness, but his evil genius led 
him on to torment himself yet further. 

“ Alas, Angela!” he said, “ Will you ever think thus? Will you not, 
at a future time, wish to leave this house and us all ?” 

‘“‘ T suppose you mean,” said Angela, “ when I marry.” 

Néess started from his chair as if he had reecived an electric shock. 

** Marry !” he repeated, ‘* Will you marry ?” 

“ Why not?” replied Angela. ‘ What else are you thinking of? 
How should | leave this house otherwise ? For shame!” she cried, 
angrily, as she saw Neess jump wildly round the table and tear his hair ; 
‘“‘ be reasonable this minute, and sit down here, that we may have some 
sensible talk.” And Neess obeyed, but he trembled like an aspen leaf. 
“* Now say,” said Angela, “ did not you mean that? The baker’s wife 
and Dame Harsens tell me it is a thing of course that girls must marry ; 
and they say it would be particularly fortunate for me, as 1 could have 
no idea how much better off those are who have good husbands, than 
girls who live as I do.” 

Jacob writhed in his chair like one in great pain, yet he did not move, 
for Angela had laid her hand on his arm; but his agitated bosom burnt 
with indignation at these two seducers. 

“And so, I suppose,” he said, bitterly, “they have already fixed on a 
bridegroom for you, and mean to abuse my confidence, and steal you 
from me behind my back.” His voice failed. 

“Why, in truth,” replied Angela, smiling carelessly, ‘“‘each has one 
to recommend. ‘The baker’s wife has a son; Mrs. Harsens, a brother. 
But I do not much fancy the idea of marrying the baker, who is now 
abroad—although everything is in a much better style there than here 
at home, and it would delight my heart to have such a parlour as Dame 
Lievers’s. But I should not like the trouble of attending to the shop, and 
all the strangers who come and go there. I think I should prefer a 
young clergyman, and such a quiet peaceful life as the Harsens lead.” 

“ Oh, gracious God!” cried Neéess, striking his forehead in despair. 

“ T have only seen this young man once,” continued Angela, “ but he 
is exceedingly poor, and has no living—is employed as usher at the aca- 
demy ; therefore you would be obliged to give him a good sum of money, 
if you would rather have him for my huskand than the baker. Besides, 
she added quickly, as Jacob attempted to interrupt her, “‘ Dame Lievers 
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said too, that on this occasion it would appear whether I had not a right 
to some of your wealth, for she believes you to be rich—very rich. 

This was too much. Néess started up furiously. 

“ Rich! rich!” he cried, “Irich! Rich! I give youmoney! Are they 
mad ? What do they mean? A right toa fortune—you—and they advise 
you to marry! The fiends! the monsters! the beasts! they would rend 
me in pieces—they would murder me! Ah, Angela! into what treacher- 
ous hands you have fallen. I have fed you with my heart's best blood; and 
you—you conspire with these wretches to drive me into my grave;—more 
than that—to rob me, to take from me what I have so hardly earned— 
what I have earned for your sake!” Here he burst into a loud fit of 
sobbing. ‘“ Angela,” he cried, “ Angela! can you speak with such 
indifference of leaving me? and will you trust these fiendish women, 
and believe that you will be better off elsewhere than with me? Angela, 
Angela! if you leave me I shall not survive it for a single hour. I shall 
throw myself into the Amstel; I will dash my head in pieces against the 
wall, if youdesert me. Oh, stay, stay with me!” he eried, in a frantic 
tone, throwing himself on his knees before her; “ I will give you all you 
can wish for—I will make you richer, and a thousand times richer and 
more comfortable, than these female demons. I will give you a parlour, 
too, far handsomer than Dame Lievers’s. I can give you all you wish— 
only stay! See, all this shall be yours!” 

He pulled the keys out of his pocket, and turned towards the wall to 
open the iron chest that contained his treasure; but, giddy with excite- 
ment, he staggered, and fell to the ground close before it. 

Angela, quite overcome with alarm and distress at having so deeply 
hurt poor Neess, sat for a few minutes motionless ; then kneeling down 
by his side, she took his head in her hands, and, while her tears flowed fast, 
strove to soothe him with her affectionate attentions. Roused from 
his stupor by the sound of her voice, he started from the ground, stretched 
out his arms towards her, and when she threw herself into them, pressed 
her to his heart, and said with all the gentleness of which he was capable, 
“ Angela, will you stay with me ?” 

“Oh, Néess,” said she, “how could I ever think you loved me so 
much? How could I ever wish to leave you? ‘There is no one | love 
better than you; and when I talked of marrying, it was only because I 
thought it was a thing that must be done, and which you also would 
wish.” 

Néess did not stop to ask himself whether he had deserved the felicity 
he felt. It was sufficient that he was enabled to stifle the qualms of 
conscience, and feel happy in Angela's promise not to leave him. But 
when the excitement of the moment was past, and Jacob, left alone, had 
leisure to reflect more coolly, his uneasiness returned; for he felt that this 
promise of Angela’s gave him no security in ease of her retreat being 
discovered, since he possessed no power over the relations of the unfortu- 
nate Brigitta van Grineveldt, and Angela herself would seareely remain 


in the same disposition towards him when she should have act juired from 


her rich and noble aunt an interest for all that he had so carefully kept 
from her, Then he trembled as he thought of the questions that would 
in all probability be started. Susa, who knew that Barneveldt’s fortune 
had passed into his hands, would be sure to betray him, for he could not 


doubt that she hated him as cordially as he did her. Whatever had been 
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his attempts to conceal his wealth, he knew that one single question at 
the merchant's guild would suffice to stamp him a rich man; and then 
there would be no escape from giving an account of the property he had 
received. Worse than all this, there was the fearful responsibility he had 
incurred by allowing the rightful owners of this treasure, who had been 
confided to his care, to drag on their lives in abject misery and distress ! 
As if to increase his anxiety, everything occurred to his mind that could 
be brought against him. Might not the poor maniac have been saved by 
means of the medical aid he had deprived her of from avaricious motives 
and was not Angela entitled to an education suited to her rank and pre- 
tensions ? 

Now for the first time he compared the poor girl, in thought, with the 
noble and highly accomplished ladies of the house of Barneveldt, to 
whom he had looked up with such reverence in his childhood; and he 
almost shuddered ‘at the idea of having allowed the last scion of this 
noble family to grow up as a menial, inured to hard work, accustomed to 
perform the commonest services for him without any hesitation. What 
could he allege in his defence? The single motives with which he 
had silenced poor ignorant Susa, would not avail with persons who could 
easily prove to him that after the death of Prince Maurice, which had 
soon succeeded that of Groneveldt, there could no longer be any question 
of danger, and that at all events it was Jacob’s duty to acquaint the 
family of Groneveldt with the existence and abode of these near re- 
latives. 

But he felt he was entailing yet greater responsibility upon himself if 
he did not now make this communication, when there could be no doubt 
of his being aware of the announcement, and his neglecting to do so 
would lead to the suspicion of ill-will; while the danger of discovery was 
augmented by this unlucky proclamation, and he could scarcely hope that 
in the general search his mysterious proceedings would escape notice, 
especially as he was envied and hated by numbers, and looked on with 
disapprobation by all. 

Yet, although his quick penetration did not allow any of the dangers 
to escape him, by which he was threatened through ‘this step of "the 
Countess Van ‘Casambort, his determination was not in the slightest 
degree shaken. On the contrary, all his thoughts were bent on discover- 
ing a means of establishing himself more securely in the possession of all 
he now held in his grasp. A variety of projects occurred to his fertile 
imagination, but his keen judgment passed ‘by all, till at last it stopped 
at one, an infallible cure for the evil. We must own that the thought of 
this measure threw him into a paroxysm of feverish excitement; he 
ground his teeth, and his hair stood on end; yet he overcame this‘agita- 
tion, and as he was fully convinced of its efficacy, decided irrevocably on 
adopting this measure. It was—to marry Ang ela! 

Unconsciously, poor unsuspecting girl! she herself had paved the way 

to this idea. Her innocent confession, that she had had thoughts on 
the subject of marriage, had rent the veil behind which Jacob had lived 
with Angela. He had hitherto considered her merely as a child; yet, 
although her words had opened his eyes, he would have been safe from 
this rapid advance of his thoughts, had not circumstances spurred him on 
in search of a means of escape. 

Jacob could not repress a feeling of trigfaph as he thought of the re- 
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sults of this step ; he felt it would assure to him the coveted possession of 
Angela’s fortune, defeat all the attacks of her exasperated family, be a 
check on Angela in any temptation that might await her from thence, 
and, more than all, would secure her to him for life. 

This was the only happiness he really valued—the only feeling which 
was not so polluted and stained as his other inclinations. I erhaps he 
clung to it with all the fearful energy of his character because its enjoy- 
ment gave him peace, while all his other desires agitated and tempted 
him, and were accompanied by the torments of an evil conscience. 

He formed his plan of operations, and calculated even the minutest 
circumstances. He saw he should be involved in great difficulties and 
expenditure, but was not dismayed ; for he felt how important the end 
that was to be attained. 

It was only now that he began to consider what might be Angela’s 
thoughts on the subject. Would she consent to marry him? This 
doubt led him to reflect whether he possessed the qualities and attrac- 
tions which were likely to win a young bride. A bitter scornful laugh 
at himself was the result of this painful self-examination, for he was per- 
fectly aware of his ugliness and unprepossessing appearance, although 
hitherto a matter of indifference to him. 

At that moment he must have been no very engaging object, as he sat 
huddled together on a heap of old leather in his miserable chamber, with 
his gloomy lamp beside him, smiling contemptuously at the suggestion 
of vanity, that this revolting exterior might be improved by the aid of 
dress and attention. 

But yet he recurred to the despised thought: vanity once aroused was 
not to be easily lulled to sleep—a new shaft had been sunk in the rocky 
ground as deep as that of avarice; Vanity, the enemy of mankind, came 
forth strongly armed, and Avarice had met with the only foe by whom it 
ever was subdued. 

First Jacob proceeded to consider the difference of age ; he was forty, 
and Angela nineteen, but that did not seem to him any insurmountable 
difficulty. He arose and paced up and down the chamber. The new ideas 
instilled by vanity became familiar to his mind; the more he thought, the 
more attractive and judicious they appeared to him ; and now he deter- 
mined to put them in practice. Like a superannuated coquette bent on 
making new conquests with her faded charms, he turned his whole atten- 
tion to the improvement of his external appearance. He knew that he 
had no bodily deformity—this was something to start from; and better 
clothes, fine linen, the application of a comb and scissors to his hair and 
tlie barber’s razor to his beard, would soon make another man of him—ay! 
a man like all the rest, said he to himself, with a smile no longer of scorn 
but of proud satisfaction, as he drew himself up; for Vanity rode triumphant 
on his back, goading him on, and laughing at Avarice, who threw a 
trembling glance at the well-filled bags: Vanity had resolved to make her 
new votary as mad as possible—to untie the strings of the gold bags, and 
scatter the gold around in measureless profusion. 

“ And then,” he said, pursuing the course of his thoughts, “ let them 


come to me and welcome—those proud relations, the Barneveldts and 
Casamborts ; I need not fear them. What grounds of accusation can 


they bring forward against me? Grineveldt’s fortune has been increased 


a hundred fold; and who can say it does not belong to his heiress? Only,” 
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he continued with a low chuckle, as he snapped his fingers—“ only, that 
the heiress belongs to me. It will be easy to remove all traces of the life 
that has hitherto been led here. Ihave but to unlock my stores; and 
bring forth the mirrors of Venice, and the porcelain of France and 
England, and decorate the walls with the tapestries of Bruges and 
Arras. I have but to write ‘ Van der Néess’ on the bales and chests, and 
they will be sent no further. And then my bride! Ha! cannot I give 
her velvets, and silks, and embroideries, and enable her to vie with the 
rest in riches and magnificence? Her mother’s jewels are only pledged ; 
I can redeem them as soon as | choose to do so. Then let them 
come ; the wife of the wealthy Van der Néess living in luxury and splen- 
dour will be no object to be ashamed of ; and if they should wish to give me 
a coat of arms, and add anything to my name, they are welcome ; indeed, it 
would be all the better, if he who lives here in wealth and magnificence 
bears a different name from Jacob Van der Neéess, the man of business. 
Everything must be settled and arranged to-morrow, for—”He paused : 
for a moment the old influence returned; Jacob was once more the 
gloomy miser, and demanded of himself, with terror and alarm, whether 
there was no alternative? But his reason, an infallible guide, said 
“ No’—it told him that the danger was at his heels, and discovery un- 
avoidable, were it ouly through the baker's wife. Besides, the circum- 
stance of the house he lived in having been once the property of the 
Barneveldt family, was not altogether forgotten. Jacob could have no 
doubt that a search would be made here in the first instance, and then 
he knew that all would be lost. 

No—there was no alternative—Angela, the heiress, must become his 
wife—the wife of the rich merchant Van der Néess. He consoled him- 
self with the thought, that after the first excitement had subsided, he 
might again retrench his expenses, and give up many of the luxuries he 
now enlisted in his service; and the idea of having Angela for his wife 
reconciled him to all. Since that morning when the unlucky word 
“ marriage” crossed her lips, his eyes had been opened to his feelings to 
her. From that moment he was conscious that he loved her with all the 
passion and fearful energy of his character; he felt as if he had loved 
her as ardently when she was a child of ten years old ; and the burning 
jealousy roused by this feeling had urged him to oppose her receiving 
instruction. He was now convinced that this impetuous love had been 
the growth of years, and that it had received new strength with every 
year of her life. Yet he had been so long blinded to his condition, by 
the security of her possession, and by a mind absorbed in money-making 
schemes. 

But now that he had confessed this feeling to himself, fortified and 
fostered by the most important interests of his life, it suddenly reached 
its crisis ; and, urged on by its violence, he cursed the long lingering 
night which delayed the execution of his plans. 
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CAMBRIAN TALES. 
(“cymrd pros BYTH!”*) 
CuarTer V. 

A LETTER FROM WALES. 


There are three privileges of gentility, according to the politeness of the Welsh 
nation: the privilege of birth, the privilege of literature and science, and the 
privilege of laudable feats performed for the sake of country and nation.— 
Archaologia Cambrensis, 1846, p. 379. 


Mr. MARKWELL TO HIS WIFE. 


My pear Kare, Castell Rhys. 

I conTinvE very comfortable in these good quarters ; so much so, 
indeed, that I sometimes think of an anecdote which I read years ago, 
of a youth ina French military school, who, daily refusing his proper 
rations, and contenting himself with meagre diet, was at last questioned 
about it by the master, and replied, that he could not bear to partake of 
luxuries while his family at home were in want. Really, I experience 
something of the sort, though I need not exercise his romantic self- 
denial, as I know that you are all faring the better for my employment 
here. 

My admiration for this country increases, and I like its inhabitants 
more and more. ‘Their remarkable yet unobtrusive self-respect, and 
their abounding benevolence, strike me as the peculiar and distinguishing 
features of Welsh character. I find the highest class of people very 
hospitable, generous, and respectful of one’s feelings. They seem to 
entertain peculiar admiration for talent. This no doubt proceeds from 
mental sympathy, for the Welsh are a clever nation ; and besides, I am 
informed that the sentiment is inculcated by the Welsh medieval writers 
in certain triads, or axioms of politeness. Such genial and pervading 
courtesy of looks and manners inclines one to honour the ancestral pride 
which these old families evidently cherish. One weak point I perceive in 
some of them who can clearly trace their Cambrian lineage to the royal 
tribes, and even to Cadwalladr: it is an affectation of rivalling the 
nobility of England by an ostensible preference for the Norman lines of 
their own pedigree, despite some sinister bars. 

Many fine estates in the Principality have passed, by force of arms, 
by the marriage of Welsh heiresses, or by other means, into the posses- 
sion of English noblemen and gentlemen. Their old family mansions 
are dilapidated, and occupied by farmers; and the owners are remem- 
bered in the neighbourhood merely by rents, heriots, and restrictions on 
fisheries. Such persons, forgetting the social duties inalienably entailed 
on landed property, afford no encouragement or assistance to the people 
who hold and cultivate their ground, no alms to the poor of the parish, 
no support to its schools. They take no interest in the welfare of the 
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locality, they offer no assistance to zealous persons who promote it, but 
selfishly increase the burdens of more liberal landlords. They blight 
and wither Welsh piety, and scatter parochial congregations, by bestowing 
church benefices upon Englishmen, who are estranged alike in heart and 
habits and language from the people, whom if resident they repel, and 
if absent they oppress. 

The too common bias of most of the Welsh resident gentry in favour 
of using the English language in the church services, appears to me, I 
must say, to result from an odd combination of pride and vanity. Be- 
cause English is, or ought to be, the language of the court and of the 
aristocracy, they would fain have it considered to be their language too : 
they, as chief personages in their respective parishes, must needs hear 
its polite accents at church; and to gratify this fecling in a few, who 
either already understand the Welsh language or ought promptly to 
learn it, the spiritual interests of hundreds of thousands are recklessly 
sacrificed, and even Welsh pastors are made accomplices to the dis- 
persion of their own flocks. People of this kind are to me very un- 
attractive, for they act against the evidence of common sense ; besides, 
I find them personally less agreeable, as they are more jealous of station, 
and, while aping other English customs, are also much more apt to 
make rank, wealth, and celebrity their criterion of estimation, than the 
high-minded and genuine Cambrians of any class ever do. 

My worthy equestrian host, Sir Owen Rhys, is perfectly exempt 
from weaknesses of this kind, and almost inclined to undervalue the 
knighthood acquired in his shrievalty, because it is a mere modern 
honour and requires no military service. His rule over his own house 
and neighbourhood is a pure despotism, yet tempered with so much 
intuitive knowledge of human nature, and such overflowing kindness 
and liberality, that all his dependents regard it as a blessing. He is a 
vigorous old man, of small stature and slight but well-knit frame ; his 
limbs have the suppleness and strength of youth, and his keen eye has 
its vivacity. His dress, though neat to admiration, is void of foppery. 
His manners are simple and affable. An air of conscious superiority 
pervades him, and the flush of choleric temperament not unfrequently 
brightens his cheek. His only daughter is his idol; concentrating, as 
he believes, in her handsome person and haughty spirit, all the glories 
of all her royal ancestors of the race of Roderic Molwynog. Sir Owen 
is considered by most persons as the perfect type of a Welsh gentleman. 
He excels in field sports, is well informed and highly intelligent; and, 
though he never crossed St. George’s Channel in his life, he pronounces 
Great Britain to be the finest kingdom in the world, and Cambria its 
highest ornament. 

His next neighbour, Mr. Tudor, however, is a much safer model for 
class imitation, as the Celtic temperament in him is made the groundwork 
of many congenial excellences. His father, I am told, was an accom- 
plished and well-descended gentleman, who carefully superintended his 
only son’s education. At a public school the youth became distinguished 
not only for mental capacity and fine talents, but also for skill in manly 
exercises, and for extraordinary moral courage, proved by a resolute ad- 
herence to his own high standard of right and wrong. During the 
summer vacations he made excursions at hopre and abroad with his family, 
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acting, meanwhile, as tutor in his turn to Olwen, the only child of his 
father’s second marriage. At the university he won high honours, apply- 
ing with as much sedulity to study as if his future maintenance had de- 

nded upon his intellectual attainments. On the death of his father he 
inherited a large estate. It is rumoured that a subsequent disappointment 
in love gave a sometimes perceptible touch of sadness to his cheerful 
nature. However, it appears, that after spending a year or two more in 
observantly traversing those parts of the world which are richest in sacred 
and classic associations, he returned home to his relatives with a highly 
cultivated mind, an earnest spirit, and a well-defined sense of stational 
responsibility. Unambitious of public distinction, and preferring self- 
approval to notoriety, he resolved to do his part in working out the welfare 
of society by patiently promoting the temporal and spiritual interests of 
his dependents, of his neighbours, and of all others within his quiet sphere 
ofinfluence. He is now steadily employed in fulfilling his noble purpose 
by a consistent daily course of active, discriminating, and winning philan- 
thropy. 

I would that all who own Welsh soil were as good and true patriots as 
Sir Owen and Mr. Tudor. 

Persons of the professional class are commonly active, intelligent, and 
friendly ; they appear to be generally esteemed, and are well received 
everywhere. 

But it is the common people that delight me. In costume they are 
most picturesque, and in all respects most interesting. They are innately 
polite, and manifest the most flattering deference while maintainmg an 
indescribable air of independence. They always meet one with a cour- 
teous gesture, and a countenance lighted up with good-will. Some 
answer my inquiries merely with “ Dim Saesneg.” Others, who can 
speak but little English, invariably apologise for its imperfection; never 
in any way suggesting that the solitary stranger ought rather to have 
acquired their language ere he visited their hamlets. Even in the most 
Anglicised Welsh districts which I have explored, I ean discern infallible 
proofs that the process of thinking is commonly carried on in their ver- 
nacular tongue. Whichever language they use, the natural energy of the 
people is revealed by the apposite choice and strength of their expressions. 
Most of their English sentences appear to be unpremeditated translations 
from the Welsh into English of the sixteenth century, arranged according 
to their native idiom. They use much gesticulation ‘in speaking, 
and often supply by an expressive look or action some unutterable climax 
of intensity in their narrations. The following specimens from their 
practical English voeabulary will cause you, perhaps, to refer to a 
Spenserian or Shaksperian glossary. By a fine day, they mean exclu- 
sively a bright and warm one ; by @ couple, they indicate an indefinite 
quantity ; by a ¢idy person, they mean a well-conducted one. The 
term a sullen person, very dern; an ill-tempered one, very fretched ; 
a severe one, very taer ; a delicate one, very neesh; and irritable people 
or unruly horses, frangy. Those who are easily imposed upon are called 
here very good-natured ; the improvident, shiftless ; 
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tenses of that verb, of which Dr. Johnson retains only the past participle 
as an adjective. ‘They reiterate affirmatives and negatives, such as 
Yes, sure; Well, ah; Yes, indeed; and No, to be sure; and make 

uent use of interjections. They say lady or ladies; but use the word 
gentlefolks as the plural of gentleman. Instead of “Do you know 
such-and-such a person?’ they sometimes say “ Was you know,” &e, 
The plural word pence is generally substituted here for its singular—a 
penny. Thus, when a Welshwoman, speaking English, tells you of any 
articles that they are pence apiece, or halfpence apiece, the meaning is, 
that the prices are severally a penny or a halfpenny. The Welsh use 
the obsolete verb ¢o dout instead of the verb to extinguish. The 
call kneading dough; or pummelling anything, pooning it. A scold- 
ing woman they term a serat. In snow, they rejoice in a beautiful 
white world. They describe landscape-drawing as taking a pattern 
of the country. They continually talk of hearing smells ; the Welsh 
correspondent verb, 1 am informed, expressing merely perception, not 
specific to the organ of sense. If any one looks ill, they say he 
looks very simple. In congratulating upon recovery from severe 
illness, they say, by way of sympathising compliment, ‘ You have had 
a hard turn of it—a hard squeeze indeed—a shocking squeeze.” In 
convalescence they say, in an encouraging tone, “ Oh, you are coming! 
You will come!” For very well as regards health, they use the words 
quite smart, and very peert. “Very good,” and “very neat,” are their 
ordinary expressions of commendation. Instead of applying the words 
sad or melancholy to an afflictive incident, they sometimes say with 
excessive feeling, “Jt is very cold.” They emphatically reprobate the 
most outrageous conduct, or utter their utmost sense of anything—their 
absolute superlative, by enunciating ‘“Jé¢ is uncommon!” ‘To express 
their dread and extreme detestation of wicked people, they ejaculate, 
“God bless me from them!” I own that I am continually struck with 
the originality as well as the propriety and force of their expressions ; for 
by the exercise of thought, they often impart to our language that fresh- 
ness, precision, and power, which English people so generally lose in the 
habitual use of a monotonous set of conventional phrases. 

To the local surgeon the Welsh always give the appellation of 
“ Doctor,” and they invariably prefix the same distinctive title to his 
name ; while they as carefully avoid applying it in any way to a phy- 
sician, whom they always mention as Mr. So-and-so. No doubt this 
proceeds from their perception, that the superior grade has the rank of 
gentleman, while they regard the other only in a professional capacity. 
This is a nicety as to station and rank which might lead one to think 
they had studied old Gwillim. 

Among the specimens of finished education from English boarding- 
schools, or in English families, some Malaprops may of course be found ; 
but rarely, if ever, among the unsophisticated common people. My half- 
accomplished laundress hopes I improve her washing and ironing: a 
mistress making lately some proposal to her half-polished servant, the 
cautious and dutiful maid replied, that she could give no answer without 
first insulting her mother. Such instanees exemplify the difference of 
learning by the ear and by the understanding. 

Even those Anglicised grandees who disdain the language of the 
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country, sometimes ‘make sad confusion between transitive and im- 
transitive verbs, such as lay and lie: they speak and write of Salling 
instead of felling their timber ; and of rising instead of raising stone 
from the quarry. Guiltless of the slightest idea of & pun, they often 
interchange goal and gaol, and gravely talk of the Dissenters having a 
tea-drinking to liquidate the chapel debts. 

In occasional visits to different places, I have remarked the very 
strong family or rather district likeness, which exists among the in- 
habitants. It is, indeed, so conspicuous, that possessing as they do the 
same national cast of countenance, and each face having its own strongly 
distinct physiognomy, the people are immediately recognised by an 
experienced observer as belonging to this or that county, hundred, or 
parish, The fact appears to be, that near neighbours continually inter- 
marrying, have become more closely related to each other, as I have 
heard Mr. Tudor remark, than even by the hundred or thousand different 
modes of consanguinity assigned to certain individuals in the theory ot 
the great lawyer Blackstone ; the Welsh being ever willing to acknow- 
ledge all their two hundred and seventy millions of kindred in the fifteenth 
degree, and the English not. 

The permanence of family character is also very remarkable in Wales ; 
and [am told that from the most remote period, with very few casual 
exceptions, certain races have been proverbially good-humoured and 
liberal, shrewd and careful, clever and studious, thrifty, adventurous, or 
skilful in setting broken bones by a sort of royal touch! The very few 
legal offences which occur are invariably perpetrated by just the very 
persons who stand ready marked out in Welsh memories by nicknames 
and hereditary brands, for spearers of salmon, netters of streams, and 
breakers of hedges. 

Shakspeare’s Owen Glyndwr, Fluellin, and Sir Hugh Evans, though 
drawn and coloured in caricature, are certainly likenesses of Cambrian na- 
ture ; inasmuch as they are all represented as intelligent, well-read, and able 
men, which so very large a proportion of Welshmen in every rank of life really 
are. I am informed that the identity of national character throughout suc- 
cessive ages is no less remarkable; which of course we know it must be, as 
the same parts form of necessity the same whole. Sir Owen has kindly 
pointed out to me the character of the Welsh people, drawn at great 
length by a celebrated writer of the twelfth century. It describes them 
as agile, hardy, and courageous ; excessively neat in personal appearance ; 
abstemious and frugal, and patient of privation; quick of apprehen- 
sion, sagacious, and full of wit and pleasantry ; easy in address and fluent 
of speech, alike before high and low; hospitable and liberal, warm- 
hearted, and fond of tracing back their clear genealogy through seven 
and more generations ; as expert musicians, loving the harp, and singing 
in parts; as excelling in poetry and rhetoric ; as not addicted to commer- 
cial pursuits; as earnest of intention, patriotic, and jealous of liberty, 
ready to endure any hardships or to sacrifice their lives for the sake of 
their country and freedom; and, as Christians, abounding in faith, devo- 
tion, and love. This description still accords precisely with all that I 
have heard and with all that I have seen of the Cymry. 

They live to a very great age, and long retain their mental and bodily 
vigour. Of this fact I lately heard a curious illustration. Some pedes- 
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trian tourists happened to ascend Snowdon on a very unfavourable morn- 
ing. The mountain was closely shrouded in deep mists, which the tem- 
pestuous wind continually drove and broke into whirling pillars and 
surges of vapour. In order to avoid being swept from the steep by 
ihe roaring and resistless gusts, the aspirants were repeatedly con- 
strained to lay themselves down, or to crouch in the shelter of some 
craggy recess. Yet persevering in their hardy resolution to attain the 
pointed summit, which is called Y Gwyddfa, “the conspicuous place,” they 
overtook an old man in a blue coat, who, with his wallet and staff, was 
steadily making his way upward in spite of the storm. On approaching 
the utmost height, he selected a toler: ably secure position below it, and 
spread out in tasteful array his little store of ores and crystals from the 
adjacent mines ; hoping that the d: ay might clear, and bring him yet 
more purchasers. He told the young tourists his history. He had been 
a sailor, had visited many distant lands, and met with many strange 
adventures: and now, having finally returned to the dear : home of his 
childhood, though ent eighty- -three years of age, he sit a practice 
throughout the season of ascending Snowdon d: uily, to eke out his seanty 
means of maintenance by the casual sale of mineral specimens. 

Pray preserve this letter, for hereafter it m: ly give me pleasure to re- 
trace these Cambrian impressions. I have ne arly finished Miss Rhys’s 
portrait, and I really think it does her ample justice; for her countenance 
has little variety, and the lustre of her dark eyes is of that sort which 
expresses, or rather seems to express, more than the mind within has to 
say. 

Lady Jefferys has very kindly invited me to join a party from her 
house to-morrow, and I hope to enrich my sketch-book by the excursion. 
This lady herself never goes out but to church, where she regularly 
attends twice every Sunday, alike through storm and sunshine, believing 
everybody to be invulnerable to all ills upon such occasions. Her prin- 
cipal guest, Mr. W illoughby, a very old friend and favourite of some of 
her connexions, is an amiable English gentleman. It seems his two deceased 
sisters won coronets by their beauty ; and their respective orphan daugh- 
ters are now under his care, and with him at Nantmawr. One has that 
air of haughtiness which promptly insures dislike : she must continue to 
look plain until she grows good-tempered. The other is in all respects 
very lovely ; but perhaps her sweet smiles be ‘tray an over-value for general 
admiration—that bane of the beautiful, that chiller of the heart, that 
blight of the domestic affections. These ladies appear to have had no 
previous acquaintance with the families of this neighbourhood, but | 
suspect that Mr. Tudor and one of them have met before. 

Do not apply too closely, my dear, nor over-exert yourself with the 
pupils, Love to Rey molds and Angelica. 

Your affectionate Husband, 
CUTHBERT MARKWELL. 
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CRICHTON: 
An Historical Romance. 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


CuartTer XII. 
THE PRIZE. 


Quand ilz furent tous devant sa presence, 
Et a genoulx pour sa face choisir, 
Le roy d’armes en trés grant réverence 
Lui dit ce qu'il s’ensuit, et a loisir: 
Sire, avecques le vostre bon plaisir 
Et licence d’autre part obtenue, 
La pastourelle est devant vous venue 
Pour le grant pris delivrer orendroit 
A cellui qui sans doutance y a droit, 
Et de dehors deservi l’ara mieux. 
Lovis bE Beauveau. Le Pas de la Bergiere. 

Two sergeants of the guard now advanced, leading a steed, to 
which the carcase of the slaughtered bull was promptly attached 
by means of cords, and drageed out of the arena. 

A pursuivant-at-arms, clothed in a sumptuous casaque flowered 
with the lilies of France, next approached; and, reverentially in- 
clining himself before Henri, demanded, in the name of the Queen 
of the Lists, his majesty’s license to close the jousts. Permission 
being graciously accorded, the pursuivant, accompanied by a 
couple of trumpeters, who gallantly did their devoir, proceeded 
towards the pavilions, and removing the shields of the combatants, 
delivered that of Crichton to his esquire. This done, the judges 
of the field, marshalled by Montjoie, descended from their tribunal, 
and gravely directed their course towards the grand gallery, into 
which they were ceremoniously ushered. 

Crichton, meantime, looked on in silence. 
tions swelled his bosom. 


kindled all his fire. 


Indescribable emo- 
The stirring notes of the trumpet re- 
| Much as he had done to distinguish himself, 
he burnt for new opportunities of displaying his prowess, and would 
gladly have splintered another lance in honour of the bright eyes 
he worshipped. 9 
‘What would life be,” ran his self-communion, ‘“ without 
ambition — without fame — without love ?— hopeless slavery — 
and ae torture. I for one could endure not its burden. 
My life shall be computed by days, not years; with me hours 
shall play the part of days—moments of hours. I will crowd into 


each moment as much of active existence as that moment will 
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comprehend, nor will I know pause till fate shall for ever check 
my impulses. I reverence age; but I desire not its honours. I 
would rather die covered with glory than bowed down by years. 
Were I to perish now, I should have lived long enough. And if 
I can achieve the deliverance of her, to whose love my heart is for- 
bidden to aspire—but for whom alone it can ever beat; if I can free 
yon brave monarch from his thraldom; and that inconstant, yet not 
ungenerous voluptuary, from the peril in which he stands—I care 
not if this day be my last.” 

As these thoughts swept through his mind, the countenance of 
the Scot—ever the faithful mirror of his emotions—took a slight 
cast of sadness; and Henri, inspired by jealousy, having narrowly 
scrutinised his features during this momentary reverie, fancied he 
could detect the secrets of his inmost soul. 

“Tt will not do to trust him,” thought the king; “ his passion is 
stronger than his loyalty. Hola! Chevalier Crichton,” he added, 
aloud, and in a tone of raillery, ‘‘while you are studying your 
next ode, or preparing a thesis for the schools, we, less philosophical, 
less poetical mortals, are dreaming only of the speedy appearance of 
the Queen of the Lists to award the chief prize of the tourney. 
I have some notion upon whom it will be bestowed. Attend me 
to the tribunal. Lover as Iam of etiquette, it would ill become 
me to break through prescribed forms upon an occasion lke the 
present, when I have fairer dame to grace my lists than ever yet 
rewarded valour, and braver knight to receive the meed of victory 
than ever yet won prize from dame!” 

With this high-flown compliment, Henri rode slowly towards 
the canopy, where he dismounted, and took his seat upon the fau- 
teuil, placing the King of Navarre on the tabouret at his mght. 
Crichton remained standing on the lowest step of the scaffold. 

Presently the inspiring bruit of clarions and other martial in- 
struments was heard from that quarter of the tilt-yard in which 
the grand gallery was situated. The barriers were hastily removed; 
the halberdiers ranged themselves en hate; and admittance was 
given to a troop of fair equestrians, whose personal charms were 
scarcely less to be apprehended than the weapons of their knightly 
predecessors. At the head of this radiant band, which, like the burst 
of a sunbeam, diffused smiles and animation as it proceeded, three 
figures were distinguished, each so beautiful, yet each so different 
in style of beauty, that the admiration of the beholders was divided, 
and the judgment perplexed, as to whom the palm of surpassing 
loveliness ought to be assigned. In the fine and delicate features; 
the exquisite fairness of complexion; the soft blue eyes and gentle 
regards of her who rode on the right, the spectators recognised and 
hailed their queen, the virtuous but lightly-esteemed Louise. In 
the fuller form and more majestic deportment; in the ravishing grace, 
the jetty tresses, and dark languid glances of the queenly dame on 
the left, no one failed to detect the gorgeous Marguerite de Valois. 
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Murmurs of impassioned homage pursued her. The very air re- 
spired of love as she passed; and there was not a cavalier of the 
dicen who gazed upon her, but would have perilled his life 
for a favouring regard. Marguerite, however, was insensible to 
the general idolatry. A smile was on her lips; witchery was in 
her looks; but in her heart raged the undying worm of jealousy. 

Between the two queens, on an Isabelle-coloured paltrey, richly 
caparisoned with blue velvet bordered with pearls, rode Esclair- 
monde; and if a preference was shown by the assemblage, it was 
towards the lovely princess; whose attractions, although they did 
not excite the fiery admiration roused by the voluptuous fascina- 
tions of Marguerite de Valois, awakened a sentiment of far deeper 
devotion. Immediately behind this captivating trio rode Catherine 
de Medicis, who displayed the admirable symmetry of person for 
which she was celebrated—a charm not to be impaired by time— 
as well as the proficiency as an equestrian, for which she was equally 
noted, in the management of a fiery Arabian. In the languishing 
looks of the beautiful blonde, on the left of the queen-mother, the 
King of Navarre was at no loss to discover his new conquest, La 
Rebours; while, in the sprightly brunette at her nght, admirers, too 
numerous to particularise, clarmed a more intimate acquaintance 
with Torigni. 

Preceding the Princess of Condé, and bearing a white wand, 
together with the grand prize of the tourney, a magnificent diamond 
ring, which he ostentatiously displayed to the spectators, marched 
the pursuivant. The judges of the camp, headed by Montjoie, and 
followed by a band of pages and trumpeters, brought up the rear of 
this brilliant cavalcade. 

Arrived within a short distance of the royal canopy, the jocund 

troop came toa halt, and formed a long line in front of the king, 
of which Esclairmonde constituted the centre. Rapid as thought, 
the page of each dame, attired in her colours, then advanced, and 
placed himself at the bridle of her steed. Executed with great 
precision and quickness, this manceuvre produced an agreeable 
effect, and was loudly applauded by the gallant Bourbon, whose 
eye wandered over the fair phalanx in a manner that plainly 
evinced of what inflammable material his valiant heart was com- 
posed. 
_ “ Ventre-saint-gris!” he ejaculated ; ‘such a legion would be 
irresistible. Just then his ardent gaze chanced upon his queen. 
 Peste !” he added, averting his glances, “the snake will always 
intrude itself into Eden.” 

It was, in sooth, a pleasant sight to look upon that array of lovel 
dames (Catherine’s famous ‘petite bande”), and to mark their dif- 
ferent attractions, now so forcibly, yet so advantageously, contrasted 
—each acting as a foil to the other—each unconsciously contri- 

buting to her neighbour's fascination. Oh! how various are the 
aspects of beauty—how beautiful are all its aspects. 
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Making his way through the press, Montjoie now bent the knee 
before Henri, and repeating a formula similar to that of the pursui- 
vant, entreated permission for the Queen of the Lists to award the 
prize to him, who had demeaned himself the most valiantly in the 
jousts; concluding with the almost unnecessary assurance, that all 
would be done ‘ with loyalty and justice.” To this solicitation 
Henri vouchsafed a gracious response, and the king-of-arms having 
fulfilled his duty, retired. 

Holding the bridle of Esclairmonde’s palfrey, the pursuivant 
next led her towards Crichton, who, perceiving the intention of the 

rincess, advanced to meet her, and threw himself at her feet. 
Taking the ring from the pursuivant, Esclairmonde then placed it 
upon the finger of her lover. The Scot joyously arose. The 
reward to which he looked forward with most eagerness was yet to 
be conferred. 

Amid the thunder of acclamations that succeeded, the voices of 
the heralds were heard exclaiming, ‘‘ A Crichton !—a Crichton ! 
—largesse! largesse !” 

The Scot motioned to his esquire. Raising the shield of his 
master, the youth filled it with broad golden pieces, which he dis- 
tributed amongst the officers of the tilt-yard, who thereupon re- 
doubled their joyous vociferations. 

While this was passing, Montjoie, with stately step, drew near 
the principal group of this vast and resplendent picture. 

* Remove your helm, sir knight,” he said; ‘‘ the Queen of the Lists 
desires to thank you for the fair courses you have run in her honour, 
and to bestow upon you the priceless reward of your prowess.” 

A deep blush mantled Esclairmonde’s cheek as Crichton obeyed 
the injunctions of the king-of-arms. The next moment he felt the 
glowing lips of the princess pressed upon his brow. That salute 
smaihileted. all his prudential resolutions. He forgot their disparity 
of rank—his own ienmetiel perilous position. He did not relin- 
quish the hand she had confided to him—but, in the delirium of 
the moment, raised it to his lips. 

Esclairmonde was equally agitated. Suffused with blushes, and 
anon becoming white as marble, palpitating, faint, she could 
scarcely maintain her seat upon the unruly palfrey; and in order 
to prevent mischance, Crichton deemed it necessary to pass his 
arm around her waist. The situation was rather embarrassing, 
and awakened the ire of the two monarchs. 

‘ Esclairmonde,” whispered Crichton, passionately, ‘‘ you are 
mine.” 

“I am—lI am,” returned the princess, in the same tone. “I 
would abandon my newly-discovered title—my rank—life itself, 
rather than my love.” 

“T have the queen’s assent to our espousals,” rejoined Crichton, 
in an altered voice. ‘“ She has promised me your hand—on cer- 


tain conditions.” ( 
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“ On what conditions?” asked Esclairmonde, tenderly regarding 
lover. 
me Conditions which I cannot, dare not fulfil—conditions which 
involve the sacrifice of my honour,” replied Crichton, gloomily, 
“« Esclairmonde,” he added, in accents of despair, “the dream is 
passed. Youare the Princess of Condé. It is madness to indulge 
these vain hopes longer. I may serve you, but I may not love 
you—farewell !” Fis . 
_ “ Stay!” exclaimed the princess, detaining him with a gentle 
sp. “Ihave a painful, a dreadful duty to fulfil to-night. 
real to take an eternal farewell of one who has been a friend, 
an adviser, a father to me.” 

“ Of Florent Chrétien?” go 

“ Intelligence of the martyrdom to which he is adjudged by the 
merciless Catherine has just reached me. An hour before midnight 
I shall be within his cell to receive his parting benediction,” she 
added, with some hesitation, and gazing at the Scot with eyes that 
swam with tears. 

‘‘ Were it to encounter certain destruction I would be there,” 
returned the Scot, fervently. 

‘‘ And you will encounter certain destruction if you carry this 

resumptuous passion further, Chevalier Crichton,” said Henri of 
Renee advancing towards them. ‘ You cannot plead ignorance 
of the exalted station of the maiden to whose love you aspire. 
The bright blood of the Bourbon will never mingle with that of a 
Scottish adventurer. Your pardon, fair cousin,” he continued, 
addressing Esclairmonde in a conciliatory tone, “it is with extreme 
reluctance that I interfere in an affair of the heart. I would 
rather forward a lover’s suit than oppose it, especially the suit of a 
cavalier so accomplished as Crichton. But I must act as the Prince 
of Condé would have acted. Take this decision, then, from his 
lips. The daughter of Louis of Bourbon can only bestow her 
hand upon her equal.” 

‘ The daughter of Louis of Bourbon will only bestow her hand 
upon him she loves,” returned Esclairmonde, with a spirit such as 
she had never before exhibited; “ and your own experience of her 
race will inform you, sire, that her heart is as little likely to be 
controlled as her hand.” 

_ “As I expected,” rejoined the Bourbon; “ but it cannot be. It 
is one of the curses of exalted birth, that the hand and the heart 
can never go a mercy 

‘‘ And why should they be divided in this case,” asked Catherine 
de Medicis, advancing, “if my consent be given to the match?” 

“‘ For a sufficient reason, madam,” said Henri IIL., joining the 
group; ‘* because our pleasure is otherwise ; and because we forbid 
the hevalier Crichton, on pain of banishment from our presence— 
from our kingdom—as he would escape the doom of a traitor, and 
a dungeon within the Bastille—again to approach the Demoiselle 
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Esclairmonde in the character of a lover. We shall see whether 
he, or you, madam, will venture to disobey us.” 

‘¢ Henri!” exclaimed Catherine, in amazement—“ this to me ?” 

‘You are our mother—but you are also our subject, madam,” 
returned the king, coldly. ‘ We have issued our commands—it 
is for you to see them obeyed.” 

Catherine did not reply. Her glance fell upon Crichton, and an 
almost imperceptible smile passed across her features. At the 
threat of the monarch the Scot's hand instinctively sought his 
poignant. upon the hilt of which it now rested. When, too late, 

e perceived his error, and the false constructions put upon the 
action by the queen. 

“Tf you will set at rest the question as to the illustrious birth 
of the Demoiselle Esclairmonde, madam, I am content to obey the 
mandates of the king,” said Crichton. ‘On your decision,” 
he added, with a significant look, ‘‘ must rest her fate.” 

‘The time is arrived for the acknowledgment of her birth, 
which you have truly said és illustrious, messire,”’ replied Catherine, 
glancing triumphantly at her son. ‘‘ Esclairmonde is a princess of 
the blood royal of France. She isa Bourbon. Let the King of 
Navarre take note of my words ; let all remember them ; and let 
those who reverence the memory of Louis L., Prince of Condé, 
incline themselves before his daughter.” 

Obedient to the intimation of Catherine, a crowd of nobles 
pressed forward to kiss the hand of the newly-discovered princess ; 
and many there were, who, upon that occasion, forgot their ancient 
enmity towards the great champion of the Protestant Church, in 
the admiration excited by his lovely descendant. 

‘‘ Well, sire,” said the Bourbon, turning to Henry III., “ I have 
found the princess. Of course you will find the convoy.” 

“ Peste!” exclaimed Henri, angrily. And motioning to Du 
Halde, he issued his commands to close the jousts. 

‘‘ The princess is yours,” said the queen-mother, aside to Crichton. 

This assurance, however, gave little encouragement to the Scot. 
He felt that his passion was hopeless. And the despair, which 
love without hope must ever inspire, took possession of his soul. 

The flourish of trumpets which immediately succeeded afforded 
some relief to his oppression. Silence being proclaimed by this 
warlike prelude, the pursuivant advanced, wand in hand, and 
uttering thrice the preliminary ‘“ Ovez,” informed the noble assem- 
blage that the jousts were brought to a conclusion—that his majesty 
bade them all to the banquet within the Louvre—and that in lieu 
of the emprise of the ChAtel de la Joyeuse Garde, and the grand 
mélée by torchlight, the king would hold a masque and féte within 
the palace. 

This announcement was received with general surprise and 
chagrin. , 

‘© How is this, my son?” said Catherines in a troubled voice. 
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“‘ Have you abandoned the chivalrous spectacle to which you looked 
forward with so much pleasure? Methought you were about to 
exhibit your own auhhen skill as a tilter in the courses d la 
oule.” 

f ‘ Par la Mort-dieu! madam,” replied the king, in a tone of 
raillery, ‘‘ the masque will be more in character with the strange 
scene we have just witnessed than the mélée. Besides, the tilt- 
yard is not the theatre for our display. The lists are unlucky to 
our race. We remember our father’s fate—and shall in future 
avoid the lance.” . 

“Ha! betrayed,” muttered Catherine. ‘ But the traitor shall 
not escape my vengeance.” 

‘To the Hétel de Nevers, mon cher,” said Henri, turning to 
Crichton, “and arrest the Prince of Mantua. Interfere not with 
our passion,” he added, in his blandest accents, ‘‘ and we have no 
favour to refuse you.” 

Amid renewed fanfares of trumpets, the splendid assemblage then 
separated. But the troop of laughing dames did not return in the 
strict array it came. The ranks were disordered, and in place of a 
page, by the side of each bright-eyed equestrian rode a favoured 
cavalier. Henri III. took the lead with the reluctant Princess of 
Condé ; the Bourbon attached himself to La Rebours; while 
Crichton returned to the pavilion, where the armourer proceeded 
to free him from his knightly habiliments. 

As the two monarchs quitted the tilt-yard, loud shouts were 
raised of ‘ Vive le roi! vivent les rois !” 

‘* You hear, Rosni,” said the Bourbon, addressing his counsellor. 
‘* Vivent les rois! ’tis a good augury.” 

By and by three figures alone remained within the precincts of 
the arena. 

‘Since the mélée is abandoned, thy scheme falls to the ground, 
my hidalgo,” said the foremost, who was no other than the Sor- 
bonist. 

‘‘ Perdition !” exclaimed Caravaja, twisting his moustache, after 
his wonted ferocious fashion. ‘I know not what to think of it. 
I would give my soul to Sathanas, that that accursed Scot should 
fall in my way.” 

“The compact is concluded,” said the Bernardin, “ for lo! he 
appears.” 

And as he spoke, Crichton, attired in a pourpoint of velvet and 
short Spanish mantle, issued from the pavilion. He was followed 


by Blount, bearing Druid carefully in his arms, and directed his 
steps towards the outer court. 


** After him,” cried Caravaj 


a, drawing a knife, and placing it in 
his sleeve. ‘“ A muerte!” s 
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THE pursuivant was taken so completely unawares by the sudden 
appearance of Guy Fawkes and his companions, that he made no 
attempt at resistance. Nor were his attendants less confounded. 
Before they recovered from their surprise, Humphrey Chetham 
seized Viviana in his arms, and darting through the panel, called 
to the priest to follow him. Father Oldcorne was about to comply, 
when one of the soldiers, grasping the surcingle at his waist, 
dragged him forcibly backwards. The next moment, however, 
he was set free by Guy Fawkes, who, felling the man to the 
ground, and interposing himself between the priest and the other 
soldier, enabled the former tc make good his retreat. ‘This done, he 
planted himself in front of the panel, and, with a petronel in each 
hand, menaced his opponents. 

‘Fly for your lives!” he shouted in a loud voice to the others. 
‘Not a moment is to be lost. Ihave taken greater odds, and in a 
worse cause, and have not been worsted. Heed me not, I say. I 
he defend the passage till you are beyond reach of danger. Fly!— 

a +P] 

f After them!” vociferated the pursuivant, stamping with rage 
and vexation; ‘after them instantly! Hew down that bold traitor. 
Show him no quarter. His life is forfeit to the king. Kall him 
as you would a dog!” 

But the men having no fire-arms, were so much intimidated by 
the fierce looks of Guy Fawkes, and the deadly pers ee he pointed 
at their heads, that they hesitated to obey their leader’s injunc- 
tions. 

‘Do you hear what I say to you, cravens?” roared the pursui- 
vant. “Cut him down without mercy.” 

“They dare not move a footstep,” rejoined Guy Fawkes, in a 


derisive tone. ; 
‘‘ Recreants!” cried the pursuivant, féaming with rage, ‘1s my 
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rey to be snatched from me, at the very moment I have secured 
it, through your cowardice? Obey me instantly, or, as Heaven 
shall judge me, I will denounce you to my Lord Derby and the 
Commissioners, as aiders and abettors in Father Oldcorne’s escape ! 
—And you well know what your punishment will be if I do so. 
What !—are you afraid of one man ?” 

‘Our pikes are no match for his petronels,” observed the fore- 
most soldier, sullenly. 

“ They are not,” rejoined Guy Fawkes, “ and you will do well 
not to compel me to prove the truth of your assertion. As to you, 
Master Pursuivant,” he continued with a look so stern that the 
other quailed before it, ‘‘ unwilling as I am to shed blood, I shall 
hold your life, if 1 am compelled to take it, but just retribution 
for the fate you have brought upon the unfortunate Elizabeth 
Orton.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the pursuivant starting. ‘I thought I recog- 
nised you. Youare the soldier in the Spanish garb who saved 
that false prophetess from drowning.” 

“‘T saved her only for a more lingering death,” rejoined Guy 
Fawkes. 

“T know it,” retorted the pursuivant. ‘I found her dead body 
when I visited her cell on my way hither, and gave orders to 
have it interred without coffin or shroud in that part of the burial- 
mere of the Collegiate Church in Manchester allotted to common 
felons.” 

“T know not what stays my hand,” rejoined Guy Fawkes, 
wry “but I am strongly tempted to give you a grave beside 
ier.” 

‘Twill put your daring to the proof,” cried the pursuivant, 
snatching a pike from one of his followers, and brandishing it over 
his head. ‘* Throw down your arms, or you die !” 

‘ Back !” exclaimed Guy Fawkes, presenting a petronel at him, 
‘Cor I lodge a bullet in your brain.” 

‘* Be advised by me, and rush not on certain destruction, good 
Master Pursuivant,” said the foremost soldier, plucking his leader's 
mantle. “TI see by his bloodthirsty looks that the villain is in 
earnest.” 


“T hear footsteps,” cried the other soldier ; “‘ our comrades are 
at hand.” 


‘¢ Then it is time for me to depart,” cried Guy Fawkes, springin 
through the secret door, and Seiad it after bin. ee 
“Confusion!” exclaimed the pursuivant. ‘ But he shall not 
ney fe Break open the panel.” 
eo 


rder was promptly obeyed. The men battered the oak 


board, which was of great thickness, with their pikes, but it 
resisted every effort ; nor was it until the arrival of a fresh band of 
soldiers with lights, mallets, chisels, and other implements suitable 


to the purpose, that it could be forced open. This accomplished, 
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the pursuivant, commanding his attendants to follow him, dashed 
through the aperture. As they proceeded singly along the narrow 
passage, the roof became so low that they were compelled to adopt 
a stooping posture. In this manner they hurried on until their 
further progress was stopped by a massive stone door, which 
appeared to descend from above by some hidden contrivance, no 
trace of bolt or other fastening being discernible. ‘The flag fitted 
closely in channels in the walls, and had all the appearance of solid 
masonry. After examining this obstacle for a moment, the pur- 
suivant was convinced that any attempt to move it would be 
impracticable, and muttering a hee execration, he gave the word 
to return. 

‘¢ From the course it appears to take,” he observed, ‘‘ this passage 
must communicate with the garden—perhaps with the further 
side of the moat. We may yet secure them, if we use despatch.” 

To return to the fugitives. On arriving at the point we the 
stone door was situated, which he discovered by the channels in the 
wal] above mentioned, Guy Fawkes searched for an iron ring, and, 
having found it, drew it towards him, and the ponderous flag 
slowly dropped into its place. He then groped his way cautiously 
along in the dark, until his foot encountered the top of a ladder, 
down which he crept, and landed on the floor of a damp deep vault. 
Having taken the precaution to remove the ladder, he hastened 
onwards for about fty yards, when he came to a steep flight 
of stone steps, distinguishable by a feeble glimmer from above; 
and mounting them, emerged through an open trap-door into a 
small building situated at the western side of the moat, where, to 
his surprise and disappointment, he found the other fugitives. 

‘How comes it you are here?” he exclaimed in a reproachful 
tone. ‘1 kept the wolves at bay thus long, to enable you to make 
good your retreat.” 

** Viviana is too weak to move,” replied Humphrey Chetham; 
‘and I could not persuade Father Oldcorne to leave her.” 

“IT care not what becomes of me,” said the priest. ‘ The 
sooner my painful race is run, the better. But I cannot—will not 
abandon my dear charge thus.” 

“Think not of me, father, I implore you,” rejoined Viviana, 
who had sunk overpowered with terror and exhaustion. ‘I shall 
be better soon. Master Chetham, I am assured, will remain with me 
till our enemies have departed, and I will then return to the hall.” 

‘Command me as you please,” replied Humphrey Chetham. 
‘You have but to express a wish to insure its fulfilment on my 

art.” 
me Oh that you had suffered Mr. Catesby to tarry with us till the 
morning, as he himself proposed, dear daughter!” observed the 
priest, turning to Viviana. ; 

““ Has Catesby been here?” inquired Guy Fawkes, with a look 
of astonishment. 
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“ Ay,” replied Oldcorne. “He came to warn us that the 
hall would be this night searched by the officers of state ; and he 
also brought word that a warrant had been issued by the Privy 
Council for the arrest of Sir William Radcliffe.” 

«‘ Where is he now ?” demanded Fawkes, hastily. 

“On the way to Chester, whither he departed im all haste, at 
Viviana’s urgent request, to apprise her father of his danger,” 
rejoined the pniest. 

“This is strange !” muttered Guy Fawkes. ‘* Catesby here, and 
I not know it !” 

“He had a secret motive for his visit, my son,” whispered Old- 
corne, significantly. 

«So I conclude, father,” replied Fawkes in the same tone. 

“ Viviana Radcliffe,” murmured Humphrey Chetham, in low 
and tender accents, ‘something tells me that this moment will 
decide my future fate. LEmboldened by the mysterious manner in 
which we have been brought together, and you, as it were, have 
been thrown upon my protection, I venture to declare the passion 
I have long indulged for you—a passion which, though deep and 
fervent as ever agitated human bosom, has hitherto, from the dif- 
ference of our rank, and yet more from the difference of our reli- 
gious opinions, been without hope. What has just occurred—added 
to the peril in which your worthy father stands, and the difficul- 
ties in which you yourself will necessarily be involved—makes me 
cast aside all misgiving, and, perhaps with too much presumption, 
but with a confident belief that the sincerity of my love renders 
me not wholly undeserving of your regard, earnestly solicit you to 
give me a husband’s night to watch over and defend you.” 

Viviana was silent; but even by the imperfect light the 
oung merchant could discern that her cheek was covered with 
lushes, 

‘“‘ Your answer?” he cried, taking her hand. 

‘You must take it from my lips, Master Chetham,” interposed 

the priest; ‘‘ Viviana Radcliffe never can be yours.” 

** Be pleased to let her speak for herself, reverend sir,” rejoined 
the young merchant, angrily. 

‘“‘T represent her father, and have acquainted you with his 
determination,” rejoined the priest. “ Appeal to her, and she will 
confirm my words.” 


“ Viviana, is this true?” asked Chetham. “ Does your father 
object to your union with me ?” 


Viviana sighed deeply, and gently withdrew her hand from the 
young merchant’s grasp. 


‘¢ Then there is no hope for me?” cried Chetham. 


** Alas! no,” replied Viviana; “ nor for me—of earthly affection. 
I am already dead to the world.” 


‘* How so?” he asked. 


“Tam about to vow myself to Heaven,” she answered. 
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“ Viviana!” exclaimed the young man, throwing ‘himself at her 
feet, ** reflect!—oh! reflect before you take this fatal, this irrevo- 
cable step.” 

“ Rise, sir,” interposed the priest, sternly; “you plead in vain. 
Sir William Radcliffe will never wed his daughter to a heretic. In 
his name I command you to desist from further solicitation.” 

“Tobey,” replied Chetham, rising. 

‘“¢ We lose time here,” observed Guy Fawkes, who had been lost 
for a moment in reflection, ‘I will undertake to provide for your 
safety, father. But what must be done with Viviana? She 
cannot be left here, and her return to the hall would be attended 
with danger.” 

*T will not return till the miscreants have quitted it,” said 
Viviana. 

“ Their departure 1s uncertain,” replied Fawkes. ‘ When they 
are baulked of their prey they sometimes haunt a dwelling for 
weeks.” 

“ What will become of me?” cried Viviana distractedly. 

‘It were vain, I fear, to entreat you to accept an asylum with 
my father at Clayton Hall, or at my own residence at Crumpshall ?” 
said Humphrey Chetham. 

‘Your offer is most kind, sir,” replied Oldcorne, “and is duly 
appreciated. But Viviana will see the propriety, on every ac- 
count, of declining it.” 

“IT do—I do,” she acquiesced. 

‘Will you entrust yourself to my protection ?” observed 
Fawkes. 

* Willingly,” replied the priest, answering for her. ‘* We shall 
find some place of refuge,” he added, turning to Viviana, ** where 
your father can join us, and where we can remain concealed till 
this storm has blown over.” 

“T know many such,” rejoined Fawkes, ‘* both in this county 
and in Yorkshire, and will guide you to one.” 

“‘My horses are at your service,” said Humphrey Chetham. 
“ They are tied beneath the trees in the avenue. My servant shall 
bring them to the door.” And turning to his attendant, he gave 
him directions to that effect. ‘ I was riding hither an hour before 
midnight,” he continued, addressing Viviana, ‘to offer you assis- 
tance, having accidentally heard the pursuivant mention his 
meditated visit to Orsdall Hall to one of his followers, when, as 
Iapproached the gates, this person,” pointing to Guy Fawkes, 
‘crossed my path, and seizing the bridle of my steed, demanded 
whether I was a friend to Sir William Radcliffe. I answered in the 
affirmative, and desired to know the motive of his inquiry. He then 
told me that the house was invested by a numerous band of armed 
men, who had crossed the moat by means of a plank, and were at 
that moment concealed within the, garden. This intelligence, 
besides filling me with alarm, disceficerted all my plans, as I had 
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hoped to be beforehand with them—their inquisitorial searches 
being generally made at a late hour, when all the inmates of a 
house intended to be surprised are certain to have retired to rest. 
While I was bitterly reproaching myself for my dilatormess, and 
considering what course it would be best to pursue, my servant, 
Martin Heydocke—son to your father’s old steward—who had 
ridden up at the stranger’s approach, informed me that he was 
uainted with a secret passage communicating beneath the moat 
with the hall. Upon this I dismounted; and fastening my horse 
to a tree, ordered him to lead me to it without an instant’s delay. 
The stranger, who gave his name as Guy Fawkes, and professed 
himself a stanch Catholic, and a friend of Father Oldcorne, begged 
permission to join us in a tone so earnest, that I at once acceded 
to his request. We then proceeded to this building, and after some 
search discovered the trap-door; but much time was lost, owmg to 
our being unprovided with lights, in the subterranean passage; 
and it was more than two hours before we could find the mn 
connected with the stone door, the mystery of which Martin ex- 
plained to us. This delay we feared would render our scheme 
abortive, when, just as we reached the panel, we heard your 
shrieks. The spring was touched, and—you know the rest.” 

‘* And shall never forget it,” replied Viviana, in a tone of the 
deepest gratitude. 

At this juncture, the tramp of horses was heard at the door; and 
the next moment it was thrown open by the younger Heydocke, 
who, with a look and in a voice of the utmost terror, exclaimed, 
‘* They are coming !—they are coming !” 

‘The pursuivant ?” cried Guy Fawkes, 

‘ Not he alone, but the whole gang,” rejoined Martin. ‘‘ Some 
of them are lowering the drawbridge, while others are crossing the 
plank. Several are on horseback, and I think I discern the pur- 
suivant amongst the number. They have seen me, and are hurry- 
ing in this direction.” 

As he spoke, a loud shout confirmed his statement. 

“* We are lost!” exclaimed Oldcorne. 

‘Do not despair, father,” rejoined Guy Fawkes. ‘ Heaven 
will not abandon its faithful servants. The Lord will deliver us 
out of the hands of the Amalekites.” 

‘To horse, then, if you would indeed avoid them,” urged 
Humphrey Chetham. “The shouts grow louder. Your enemies 
are fast approaching.” 

se NVaREIA said Guy Fawkes, “are you willing to fly with 
us! 

‘‘ T will do anything rather than be left to those horrible men,” 
she answered. 

Guy Fawkes then raised her in his arms, and sprang with his 
lovely burthen upon the nearest charger. His example was quickly 
followed by Humphrey Chetham, who, vaulting on the other 
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horse, assisted the priest to mount behind him. While this took 
place, Martin Heydocke darted into the shed, and instantly bolted 
the door. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, almost as bright as day, and 
the movements of each party were fully revealed to the other. 
Guy Fawkes perceived at a glance that they were surrounded; 
and, though he had no fears for himself, he was full of appre- 
hension for the safety of his companion. While debating with 
himself as to the course it would be best to pursue, Humphrey 
Chetham shouted to him to turn to the left, a started off in that 
direction. Grasping his fair charge, whom he had placed before 
him on the saddle, firmly with his left arm, and wrapping her in 
his ample cloak, Guy Fawkes drew his sword, and striking spurs 
into his steed, followed in the same track. 

The little fabric which had afforded them temporary shelter, it 
has already been mentioned, was situated on the west of the hall, 
at a short distance from the moat, and was screened from observa- 
tion by a small shrubbery. No sooner did the fugitives emerge 
from this cover, than loud outcries were raised by their antagonists, 
and every effort was made to intercept them. On the right, 
galloping towards them on a light but swift courser taken from 
Sir Wilham Radcliffe’s stables, came the pursuivant, attended b 
half a dozen troopers, who had accommodated themselves with 
horses in the same manner as their leader. Between them and 
the road leading to Manchester, were stationed several armed men 
on foot. At the rear, voices proclaimed that others were in full 
pursuit ; while in front, a fourth detachment menaced them with 
their pikes. ‘Thus beset on all sides, it seemed scarcely possible 
to escape. Nothing daunted, however, by the threats and vocife- 
rations with which they were received, the two horsemen boldly 
charged this party. The encounter was instantaneous. Guy 
Fawkes warded off a blow, which if it had taken effect must have 
robbed Viviana of life, and struck down the fellow who aimed it. 
At the same moment his career was checked by another assailant, 
who, catching his bridle with the hook of his halbert, commanded 
him to surrender. Fawkes replied by cleaving the staff of the 
weapon asunder, and having thus disembarrassed himself. , was about 
to pursue his course, when he perceived that Humphrey Chetham 
was in imminent danger from a couple of soldiers who had stopped 
him, and were trying to unhorse his companion. Riding up to 
them, Guy Fawkes, by a vigorous and well directed attack, 
speedily drove them off ; and the fugitives being now unimpeded, 
were enabled to continue their career. ' 

The foregoing occurrences were witnessed by the pursuivant 
with the utmost rage. Pouring forth a torrent of threats and 
imprecations, he swore never to rest till he had secured his prey, 
and urging his courser to its utmost speed, commanded his men 
to give chase. . 
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Skirting a sluice connecting the moat with the Irwell, Hum- 
hrey Chetham, who, as better acquainted with the country than 
his companions, took the lead, proceeded along its edge for 
about a hundred yards, and then suddenly striking across a 
narrow bridge covered with sod, entered the open fields. Hi- 
therto, Viviana had remained silent. Though fully aware of the 
risk she had run, she gave no sign of alarm—not even when the 
blow was aimed against her life; and it was only on conceiving the 
danger in some degree passed, that she ventured to express her 
ratitude. . 

“ You have displayed so much courage,” said Guy Fawkes, in 
answer to her speech, “that it would be unpardonable to deceive 

ou. Our foes are too near, and too well mounted, to make it 
“ any means certain we shall escape them—unless by stra- 
tagem.” 

‘They are within a hundred yards of us,” cried Humphrey 
Chetham, glancing fearfully backwards. “ They have possessed 
themselves of your father’s fleetest horses; and, if I mistake not, 
the rascally pursuivant has secured your favourite barb.” 

“My gentle Zayda!” exclaimed Viviana. ‘ Then indeed we 
are lost. She has not her match for speed.” 

“If she bring her rider to us alone, she will do us good service,” 
observed Guy Fawkes significantly. 

The same notion, almost at the same moment, occurred to the 

ursuivant. Having witnessed the prowess displayed by Guy 
Sein in his recent attack on the soldiers, he felt no disposition 
to encounter so formidable an opponent single-handed; and find- 
ing that the high-mettled barb on which he was mounted, by its 
superior speed and fiery temper, would inevitably place him in such 
a dilemma, he prudently resolved to halt, and exchange it fora 
more manageable steed. 

This delay was of great service to the fugitives, and enabled them 
to get considerably ahead. They had now gained a narrow lane, 
and tracking it, speedily reached the rocky banks of the Irwell. 
Galloping along a footpath that followed the serpentine course of 
the stream for a quarter of a mile, they arrived at a spot marked 
by a bed of osiers, where Humphrey Chetham informed them 
there was a ford. 

Accordingly, they plunged into the river, and while stemming 
the current, which here ran with great swiftness and rose up above 
the saddles, the neighing of a steed was heard from the bank they 
had quitted. Turning at the sound, Viviana beheld her favourite 
courser on the summit of a high rock. The soldier to whom 
Zayda was entrusted had speedily, as the pursuivant foresaw, dis- 
tanced his companions, and had chosen this elevated position to 
take sure aim with his caliver, The next moment a bullet 
struck against Guy Fawkes’s brigandine, but without doing 
him any injury. The soldier, however, did not escape go lightly. 
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Startled by the discharge, the fiery barb leaped from the pre- 
cipice into the river, and throwing her nder, who was borne 
off by the rapid stream, swam towards the opposite bank, which 
she reached just as the others were landing. At the sound of her 
mistress’s voice she stood still, and allowed Humphrey Chetham to 
lay hold of her bridle; and Viviana declaring she was able to mount 
her, Guy Fawkes, who felt that such an arrangement was most 
likely to conduce to her safety, and who was, moreover, inclined 
to view the occurrence as a providential interference in their be- 
half, immediately assisted her into the saddle. 

Before this transfer could be effected, the pursuivant and his 
attendants had begun to ford the stream. The former had witnessed 
the accident that had befallen the soldier from a short distance; 
and, while he affected to deplore it, internally congratulated him- 
self on his prudence and foresight. But he was by no means so 
well satisfied when he saw how it served to benefit the fugitives. 

‘That unlucky beast!” he exclaimed. ‘Some fiend must have 
ee me to bring her out of the stable. Would she had 
drowned herself instead of poor Dick Duckesbury, whom she 
hath sent to feed the fishes! With her aid, Viviana Radcliffe will 
doubtless escape. No matter: if I secure Father Oldcorne, and 
that black-visaged trooper in the Spanish garb, who, I’ll be sworn, 
is a secret intelligencer of the Pope, if not of the devil, I shall be 
well contented. Ill hang them both on a gibbet higher than 
Haman’s.” 

And muttering other threats to the same effect, he picked his 
way to the opposite shore. Long before he reached it, the fugitives 
had disappeared; but on climbing the bank, he beheld them gal- 
loping swiftly across a well-wooded district steeped in moonlight, 
and spread out before his view; and inflamed by the sight, he shouted 
to his attendants, and once more started in pursuit. 

Cheered by the fortunate incident above related, which, in pre- 
senting her with her own steed in a manner so surprising and un- 
expected, seemed almost to give her assurance of deliverance, 
Viviana, inspirited by the exercise, felt her strength and spirits 
rapidly revive. At her side rode Guy Fawkes, who ever and anon 
cast an anxious look behind, to ascertain the distance of their pur- 
suers, but suffered no exclamation to escape his lips. Indeed, 
throughout the whole affair, he maintained the reserve belonging 
to his sombre and taciturn character, and neither questioned Hum- 

hrey Chetham as to where he was — them, nor proposed any 
dlevintin from the route he had apparently chosen. To such re- 
marks as were addressed to him, Fawkes answered in monosyllables; 
and it was only when occasion required, that he volunteered any 
observation or advice. He seemed to surrender himself to chance. 
And perhaps, if his bosom could have been examined, it would have 
been found that he considered himself a mere puppet in the hands 
of destiny. 1% 
In other and calmer seasons, Mf igh have dwelt with rapture 
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on the beautiful and varied country through which they were 
ding, and which from every knoll they mounted, every slope 

ey descended, every glade they threaded, intricacy pierced, or 
tangled dell tracked, presented new and increasing attractions. 
This charming district, since formed into a park by the Traflords, 
from whom it derives its present designation, was at this time,— 
though part of the domain of that ancient family,—wholly unen- 
closed. Old Trafford Hall lies (for it is still in existence) more 
than a mile nearer to Manchester, a little to the east of Ordsall 
Hall; but the modern residence of the family is situated in the 
midst of the lovely region through which the fugitives were riding. 

But, though the charms of the scene, heightened by the gentle 
medium through which they were viewed, produced little effect 
upon the iron nature of Guy Fawkes, they were not without 
influence on his companions, especially Viviana. Soothed by 
the stillness of all around her, she almost forgot her danger; and 
surrendering herself to the dreamy enjoyment generally expe- 
rienced in contemplating such a scene at such an hour, suffered her 

aze to wander over the fair woody landscape before her, tall it was 
fost in the distant moonlit wolds. 

From the train of thought naturally awakened by this spectacle, 
she was roused by the shouts of the pursuers; and, glancin 
timorously behind her, beheld them hurrying swiftly along the 
valley they had just quitted. From the rapidity with which they 
were advancing, it was evident they were gaining upon them; and 
she was about to urge her courser to greater speed, when Hum- 
phrey Chetham laid his hand upon the rein to check her. 

‘* Reserve yourself till we gain the brow of this hill,” he re- 
marked ; ‘“‘and then put Zayda to her mettle. We are not far 
from our destination.” 

‘* Indeed !” exclaimed Viviana. ‘* Where is it?” 

‘*] will show it to you presently,” he answered 

Arnived at the summit of the high ground, which they had been 
for some time gradually ascending, the young merchant pointed 
out a vast boggy tract, about two miles off, in the vale beneath 


them. 

“That is our destination,” he said. 

‘* Did I not hold it impossible you could trifle with me at such 
a time as this, I should say you were jesting,” rejoined Viviana. 
‘* The place you indicate, unless I mistake you, is Chat Moss, the 
largest and most dangerous marsh in Lancashire.” 

** You do not mistake me, neither am I jesting, Viviana,”’ replied 


X 


~~ young merchant, gravely; ‘‘ Chat Moss is the mark at which 
aim. 

“ If we are to cross it, we shall need a Will-o’-the-wisp to guide 
us, and some friendly elf _to make firm the ground beneath our 
steeds,” rejoined Viviana, in a slightly-sarcastic tone. 

“Trust to me, and you shall traverse it in safety,” said 


Humphrey Chetham. 
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‘¢] would sooner trust myself to the pursuivant and his band 
than venture upon its treacherous surface,” she replied. 

‘“‘How is this, young sir?” interposed Guy Fawkes, sternly. 
‘Ts it from heedlessness or rashness that you are about to expose 
us to this new danger?—which, ifthe young lady judges correctly, 
and my own experience of such places inclines me to think she does 
so—is greater than that which now besets us.” 

‘Tf there is any danger, I shall be the first to encounter it, for I 
propose to act as your guide,” returned Humphrey Chetham, in 
an offended tone. ‘‘ But the treacherous character of the marsh 
constitutes our safety. Iam acquainted with a narrow path across 
it, from which the deviation of a foot will bring certain death. If 
our pursuers attempt to follow us, their destruction is inevitable. 
Viviana may rest assured [ would not needlessly expose a life so 
dear as hers. But it is our best chance of safety.” 

‘¢ Master Humphrey Chetham isin the right,” observed the priest. 
‘‘ Thave heard of the path he describes; and if he can guide us along 
it, we shall effectually baffle our enemies.” 

‘“‘T ery you mercy, sir,” said Viviana. ‘I did not apprehend 
your meaning. But I now thankfully resign myself to your 
guidance.” 3 

‘‘ Forward then,” cried the young merchant. And they dashed 
swiftly down the declivity. 

Though now drained, in part cultivated, and traversed by the 
busiest and most frequented railroad in England, or the world, Chat 
Moss was, within our own recollection, a dreary and almost 
impassable waste. Surveyed from the heights of Dunham, 
whence we have often gazed upon it, envying the plover her 
wing to skim over its broad expanse, it presented, with its black 
boggy soil striped like a motley garment with patches of grey, 
tawny, and dunnish red, a singular and mysterious appearance. 
Conjecture fixes this morass as the site of a vast forest, whose im- 
memorial and Druid-haunted groves were burnt by the Roman 
invaders ; and seeks to account for its present condition by sup- 
posing that the charred trees—still frequently found within its 
depths, being left where the conflagration had placed them, had 
choked up its brooks and springs, and so reduced it to a general 
swamp. Drayton, however, in the Faerie Land, placed its origin 
as far back as the Deluge :— 

Great Chat Moss at my fall 

Lies full of turf and marl, her unctuous mineral ; 

And blocks as black as pitch, with boring augers found, 

There at the General Flood supposed to be drown’d. 
But the former hypothesis appears the more probable. A curious 
description of Chat Moss, as it appeared at the time of this history, 
is furnished by Camden, who terms it “a swampy tract of great 
extent, a considerable part of which was carried off in the last age 
by swollen rivers with great dangery“whereby the rivers were in- 
fected, and great quantities of fishfdied. Instead thereof, is now 
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a valley watered by a small stream ; and many trees were discovered 
thrown down, and lying flat; so that one may suppose, when the 
ground lay neglected, and the waste water of brooks was not 
drained off into the open valleys, or their courses stopped by 
neglect or desolation, all the lower grounds were turned into 
swamps, (which we call mosses,) or into pools. If this was the case, 
no wonder so many trees are found covered, and as it were buried, 
in such places all over England, but especially here. For the roots 
being loosened by too excessive wet, they must necessarily fall down 
and sink in so soft a soil. The people hereabouts search for them 
with poles and spits, and after marking the place, dig them up and 
use them for firing; for they are like torches, equa ly fit to burn 
and to give light, which is probably owing to the, bituminous earth 
that surrounds them, whence the common people suppose them 
firs, though Caesar denies there were such trees in Britain.” 

But, though vast masses of the bog had been carried off by the 
Irwell and the Mersey, as related by Camden, the general appearance 
of the waste—with the exception of the valley and the small stream 
—was much the same as it contiuued to ourown time. Its surface 
was more broken and irregular; and black gaping chasms, and pits 
filled with water and slime as dark-coloured as the turf whence it 
flowed, pointed out the spots where the swollen and heaving 
swamp had burst its bondage. Narrow paths, known only to the 
poor turf-cutters and other labourers who dwelt upon its borders 
and gathered fuel with poles and spits in the manner above described, 
intersected it at various points. But as they led in many cases to 
dangerous and deep gulls, to dismal quagmires and fathomless 
pits—and, moreover, as the slightest departure from the proper 
track would have whelmed the traveller in an oozy bed, from 
which, as from a quicksand, he would have vainly striven to extri- 
cate himself—it was never crossed without a guide, except by those 
familiar with its perilous courses. 

One painful circumstance connected with the history of Chat 
Moss remains to be recorded, namely, that the attempt made to 
cultivate it by the great historian Roscoe—an attempt since carried 
out, as has already been shown, with complete success—ended in a 
result ruinous to the fortunes of that highly-gifted person, who up 
to the period of this luckless undertaking was as prosperous as he 
was meritorious. 

By this time the fugitives had approached the confines of the 
marsh. An accident, however, had just occurred which nearl 
proved fatal to Viviana, and, owing to the delay it meanttrion | 
brought their pursuers into dangerous proximity with them. 
In fording the Irwell, which, from its devious course, they were 
again compelled to cross about a quarter of a mile below Barton, 
her horse missed its footing, and precipitated her into the rapid 
current. In another instant she would have been borne away, if 
Guy Fawkes had not flung himself into the water, and seized 
her before she sank. Her affrighted steed having got out of its 
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CHAT MOSS. 105 
depth, began to swim off; and it required the utmost exertion on 
the pari of I Chetham, embarrassed as he was by the 

riest, to secure it. In a few minutes all was set to rights, and 
Vanes was once more placed on the saddle without having sus- 
tained further inconvenience than was occasioned by her dripping 
apparel. But}those few minutes sufficed to bring the pursuivant 
and his men close upon them ; and as they scrambled up the 
opposite bank, the plunging and shouting behind them told that 
the latter had entered the stream. 

‘‘ Yonder is Baysnape,” exclaimed Humphrey Chetham, calling 
Viviana’s attention to a ridge of high ground on the borders of the 
waste. ‘“ Below it lies the path by which I propose to enter the 
moss. We shall speedily be out of the reach of our enemies.” 

‘The marsh at least will hide us,” answered Viviana, with a 
shudder. ‘It is a terrible alternative.” 

‘Fear nothing, dear daughter,” observed the priest. ‘The 
saints, who have thus marvellously protected us, will continue to 
watch over us to the end, and will make the path over yon perilous 
waste as safe as the ground on which we tread.” 

‘T like not the appearance of the sky,” observed Guy Fawkes, 
looking uneasily upwards. ‘ Before we reach the spot you have 
pointed out, the moon will be obscured. Will it be safe to traverse 
the moss in the dark ?” 

‘Tt is our only chance,” replied the young man, speaking in a 
low tone, that his answer might not reach Viviana’s ears; “‘ and after 
all, the darkness may be serviceable. Our pursuers are so near, 
that if it were less gloomy, they might hit upon the right track. And 
now let us make what haste we can. Every moment is precious.” 

The dreary and fast darkening waste had now opened upon them 
in allits horrors. Far as the gaze could reach appeared an immense 
expanse, flat almost as the surface of the ocean, and unmarked, so 
far as could be discerned in that doubtful light, by any trace of 
human footstep or habitation. It was a stern and sombre prospect, 
calculated to inspire terror in the stoutest bosom. What effect 
it produced on Viviana may be easily conjectured. But her nature 
was brave and enduring, and, though she trembled so violently as 
scarcely to be able to keep her seat, she gave no utterance to her 
fears. They were now skirting that part of the morass, since deno- 
minated, from the unfortunate speculation previously alluded to, 
“ Roscoe’s Improvements.” ‘This tract was the worst and most 
dangerous portion of the whole moss. Soft, slabby, and un- 
substantial, its treacherous beds scarcely offered secure footing to 
the heron that alighted on them. The a shook beneath the 
fugitives as they hurried past the edge of the groaning and quiver- 
ing marsh. The plover, scared from its nest, uttered its peculiar 
and plaintive cry; the bittern boomed; other night-fowl poured 
forth their doleful notes; and the bull-frog added its deep croak to 
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the ominous concert. Behind them came the thundering tramp and 
loud shouts of their pursuers. Guy Fawkes had judged correctly, 
Before they reached Baysnape, the moon had withdrawn behind a 
rack of clouds, and it had become profoundly dark. Arrived at 
this point, Humphrey Chetham called to them to turn off to the 
right. 

“46 Follow singly,” he said, “ and do not swerve a hair’s breadth 
from the path. The slightest deviation will be fatal. Do you, 
sir,” he added to the priest, ‘* mount behind Guy Fawkes, and let 
Viviana come next after me. If I should miss my way, do not 
stir, for your life.” 

The transfer effected, the fugitives turned off to the right, and 
proceeded at a cautious pace along a narrow and shaking path. The 
ground trembled so much beneath them, and their horses’ feet sank 
so deeply in the plashy bog, that Viviana demanded, in a tone of 
some uneasiness, if he were sure he had taken the right course? 

“If Thad not,” replied Humphrey Chetham, “we should ere 
this have found our way to the bottom of the morass.” . 

As he spoke, a floundering plunge, accompanied by a hornble 
and quickly-stifled cry, told that one of their pursuers had perished 
in endeavouring to follow them. 

“ The poor wretch is gone to his account,” observed Viviana, in 
a tone of deep commiseration. ‘* Have a care!—have a care, lest 
you share the same fate.” 

“If I can save you, I care not what becomes of me,” replied the 
young merchant. ‘* Since I can never hope to possess you, life 
ias become valueless in my eyes.” 

“Quicken your pace!” shouted Guy Fawkes, who brought up 
the rear. ‘*Our pursuers have discovered the track, and are 
making towards us.” 

‘‘Let them do so,” replied the young merchant. ‘ They can 
do us no farther injury.” 

‘ That is false!” cried the voice of a soldier from behind; and 
as the words were uttered a shot was fired, which, though aimed 
against Chetham, took effect upon his steed. The animal staggered, 
and his rider had only time to slide from his back when he reeled 
off the path, and was ingulfed in the marsh. 

Hearing the plunge of the steed, the man fancied he had hit his 
mark, and hallooed in an exulting voice to his companions. But 
his triumph was of short duration. A ball from the petronel of 
i Fawkes pierced his brain, and dropping from his saddle, he 
sank, together with his horse, which he dragged along with him, 


into the quagmire. 

‘* Waste no more shot,” cried Humphrey Chetham; “ the swamp 
will fight our battles for us. Though I grieve for the loss of my 
horse, [ may be better able to guide you on foot.” 

With this, he seized Viviana’s bridle, and drew her steed along 
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at a quick pace, but with the greatest caution. As they proceeded, 
a light like that of a lantern was seen to rise from the earth and 
approach them. 

‘‘ Heaven be praised !” exclaimed Viviana: “ some one has heard 
us, and is hastening to our assistance.” 

‘Not so,” replied Humphrey Chetham. ‘“ The light you behold 
is an ignis fatuus. Were you to trust yourself to its delusive 
gleam, it would lead you to the most dangerous part of the 
moss.” 

And, as if to exhibit its real character, the little flame, which 
hitherto had burnt as brightly and steadily as a wax-candle, sud- 
denly appeared to dilate, and assuming a purple tinge emitted a 
shower of sparks, and then flitted rapidly over the plain. 

** Woe to him that follows it!” cried Humphrey Chetham. 

“Tt has a strange unearthly look,” observed Viviana, crossing 
herself. ‘I have much difficulty in persuading myself it is not 
the work of some malignant sprite.” 

“Tt is only an exhalation of the marsh,” replied Chetham. 
‘* But see! others are at hand.” 

Their approach, indeed, seemed to have disturbed all the weird 
children of the waste. Lights were seen trooping towards them 
in every direction; sometimes stopping, sometimes rising in the 
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air; now contracting, now expanding, and when within a few 


? 
yards of the travellers, retreating with inconceivable swiftness. 

“ Tt is a marvellous and incomprehensible spectacle,’”’ remarked 
Viviana. 

‘¢The common folk hereabouts affirm that these Jack-o’-lanterns, 
as they term them, always appear in greater numbers when some 
direful catastrophe is about to take place,” rejoined the young 
merchant. 

‘‘ Heaven avert it from us!” ejaculated Viviana. 

‘Tt is an idle superstition,” returned Chetham. ‘ But we 
must now keep silence,” he continued, lowering his voice, and 
stopping near the charred stump of a tree, left, it would seem, as a 
mark. “The road turns here; and, unless our pursuers know it, 
we shall now quit them for ever. We must not let a sound 
betray the course we are about to take.” 

Having turned this dangerous corner in safety, and conducted 
his companions as noiselessly as possible fora few yards along the 
cross path, which being much narrower was consequently more 
perilous than the first, Humphrey Chetham stood still, and, im- 
posing silence upon the others, listened to the approach of their 

ursuers. His prediction was speedily and terribly verified. 
Heiiing the movement in advance, but unable to discover the 
course taken by the fugitives, the unfortunate soldiers, fearful of 
losing their prey, quickened their pace, in the expectation of in- 
stantly overtaking them. They were fatally undeceived. Four 
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only of their number, besides theip-leader, remained—two having 
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rished in the manner heretofore described. The first of these, 
Maregenilitie the caution of his comrade, laughingly urged his 
horse into a gallop, and, on passing the mark, sunk as if by magic, 
and before he could utter a single warning cry, into the depths of 
the morass. His disappearance was so instantaneous, that the 
next in order, though he heard the sullen plunge, was unable to 
draw in the rein, and was likewise ingulfed. A third followed; 
and a fourth, in his efforts to avoid their fate, backed his steed 
over the slippery edge of the path. Only one now remained. It 
was the pursuivant, who, with the prudence that characterised all 
his proceedings, had followed in the rear. He was so dreadfully 
frightened, that, adding his shrieks to those of his attendants, he 
shouted to the fugitives, imploring assistance in the most piteous 
terms, and promising never again to molest them if they would 
guide him to a place of safety. But his cries were wholly un- 
heeded; and he perhaps endured in those few minutes of agony 
as much suffering as he had inflicted on the numerous victims of 
his barbarity. It was, indeed, an appalling moment. Three of 
the wretched men had not yet sunk, but were floundering about 
in the swamp, and shrieking for help. The horses, as much ter- 
rified as their riders, added their piercing cries to the haif-suffocated 
yells. And, as if to make the scene more ghastly, myriads of dancing 
lights flitted towards them, and throwing an unearthly glimmer 
over this part of the morass, fully revealed their struggling figures. 
Moved by compassion for the poor wretches, Viviana implored 
Humphrey Chetham to assist them, and finding him immovable, 
she appealed to Guy Fawkes. 

. They are beyond all human aid,” the latter replied. 

‘Heaven have mercy on their souls!” at, 08 the priest. 
‘Pray for them, dear daughter. Pray heartily, as I am about to 
pray.” And he recited, in an audible voice, the Romish formula of 
supplication for those in extremis. 

Averting her gaze from the spectacle, Viviana joined fervently 
in the prayer. 

By this time two of the strugglers had disappeared. The third, 
having freed himself from his horse, waderse for some moments, 
during which he uttered the most frightful cries, to keep his head 
above the swamp. His efforts were tremendous, but unavailing, 
and served only to accelerate his fate. Making a last desperate 
plunge towards the bank where the fugitives were standing, he 
sank above the chin. The expression of his face, shown by the 
ghastly glimmer of the fen-fires, as he was gradually swallowed 
up, was horrible. 

‘ Requiem eternam dona eis, Domine,” exclaimed the priest. 

“* All is over,” cried Humphrey Chetham, taking the bridle of 


Viviana’s steed, and leading her onwards. “ We are free from 
our pursuers.’ 


‘‘ There is one left,” she rejoined, casting a look backwards. 
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‘Tt is the pursuivant,” returned Guy Fawkes, sternly. ‘“ He 
is within shot,” he added, drawing his petronel. 

‘Oh, no—no!—in pity ~~ him!” cried Viviana. ‘* Too 
many lives have been sacrificed already.” 

‘‘He is the cause of all the mischief,” answered Guy Fawkes, 
unwillingly — the petronel in his belt, ‘ and may live to 
injure you and your father.” 

“JT will hope not,” rejoined Viviana ; “ but, spare him !—oh, 
spare him !” 

‘“‘ Be it as you please,” replied Guy Fawkes. ‘‘ The marsh, I 
trust, will not be so merciful.’ 

With this, they slowly resumed their progress. On hearing 
their departure, the pursuivant renewed his cries in a more 
piteous tone than ever; but, in spite of the entreaties of Viviana, 
nothing could induce her companions to lend him assistance. 

For some time the sented in silence, and without accident. 
As they advanced, the difficulties of the path increased, and it 
was fortunate that the moon, emerging from the clouds in which 
up to this moment she had been shrouded, enabled them to steer 
their course in safety. At length, after a tedious and toilsome 
march for nearly half a mile, the footing became more secure, the 
road widened, and they were able to quicken their pace. Another 
half mile landed them upon the western bank of the morass, 
Viviana’s first impulse was to give thanks to Heaven for their 
deliverance, nor did she omit a prayer for the unfortunate beings 
who had perished. 

Arrived at the point now known as Rawson Nook, they entered 
a lane, and proceeded towards Astley Green, where perceiving a 
cluster of thatched cottages among the trees, they knocked at the 
door of the first, and speedily obtained admittance from its inmates, 
a turf-cutter and his wife. The man conveyed their steeds to a 
neighbouring barn, while the good dame offered Viviana such 
accommodation and refreshment as her humble dwelling afforded. 
Here they tarried till the following evening, as much to recruit 
the young lady’s strength, as for security. 

At Humphrey Chetham’s request, the turf-cutter went in the 
course of the day to see what had become of the pursuivant. But 
he accidentally learned from another hind, who followed the same 
occupation as himself, that a person answering to the officer’s de- 
scription had been seen to emerge from the moss near Baysnape at 
daybreak, and take the road towards Manchester. Of the unfor- 
tunate soldiers nothing but a steel cap and a pike, which the man 
brought away with him, could be discovered. 

ter much debate, it was decided that their safest plan would 
be to proceed to Manchester, where Humphrey Chetham under- 
took to procure them safe lodgings at the Seven Stars,—an excel- 
lent hostel, kept by a worthy widow, who, he affirmed, would do 
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anything to serve him, Accordingly, they set out at night-fall,— 
Viviana taking her place before Guy Fawkes, and relinquishing 
Zayda to the young merchant and the priest. Shaping their 
course through Worsley, by Monton Green and Pendleton, they 
arrived in about an hour within sight of the town, which then,— 
not a tithe of its present size, and unpolluted by the smoky 
atmosphere in which it is now constantly enveloped,—was not 
without pretensions to a picturesque appearance. Crossing Salford 
Bridge, they mounted Smithy Bank, as it was then termed, 
and proceeding along Cateaton Street and Hanging Ditch, struck 
into Whithing (now Withy) Grove, at the right of which, just 
where a few houses were beginning to straggle up Shude Hill, 
stood, and still stands, the comfortable hostel of the Seven Stars. 
Here they stopped, and were warmly welcomed by its buxom 
mistress, an Sutcliffe. Mufiled in Guy Fawkes’s cloak, the 
priest gained the chamber to which he was ushered unobserved. 
And Dame Sutcliffe, though her Protestant notions were a little 
scandalised at her dwelling being made the sanctuary of a Popish 

riest, promised, at the instance of Master Chetham, whom she 
sont to be no favourer of idolatry in a general way, to be answer- 
able for his safety. 


CuHapTer VI. 
DOCTOR DEE. 


HAVING seen every attention shown to Viviana by the hostess, 
—who, as soon as she discovered that she had the daughter of Sir 
William Radcliffe of Ordsall Hall under her roof, bestirred herself in 
right earnest for her accommodation,—Humphrey Chetham, not- 
withstanding the lateness of the hour,—it was past midnight,—ex- 
pressed his determination to proceed to his residence at Crumpsall, 
to put an end to any apprehension which might be entertained by 
the household at his prolonged absence. 

With this view, he set forth; and Guy Fawkes, who seemed to 
be meditating some project which he was unwilling to disclose to 
the others, quitted the hostel with him, bidding the chamberlain 
sit up for him, as he should speedily return, They had not gone 
far when he inquired the nearest way to the Collegiate Church, and 


was answered that they were then proceeding towards it, and in a. 


few moments should arrive at its walls. He next asked the oung 
merchant whether he could inform him which part of the ps - 
yard was allotted to criminals. Humphrey Chetham, somewhat 
surprised by the question, replied, ‘* At the north-west, near the 


charnel;” adding, “I shall pass within a short distance of the spot, 


and will point it out to you.” 


Entering Fennel Street, at the end of which stood an ancient. 


cross, they soon came in si 


ght of the church. The moon was shining 
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brightly, and silvered the massive square tower of the fane, the 
battlements, pinnacles, buttresses, and noble eastern window with 
its gorgeous tracery. While Guy Fawkes paused for a moment 
to contemplate this reverend and beautiful structure, two venerable 
personages, wes. long snowy beards, and wrapped in flowing 
mantles edged with sable fur, passed the end of the street. One of 
them carried a lantern, thou h it was wholly needless, as it was 
bright as day; and as they glided stealthily along, there. was some- 
thing so mysterious in their manner, that it greatly excited the 
curiosity of Fawkes, who inquired from his companion if he knew 
who they were. 

‘The foremost is the warden of Manchester, the famous Doctor 
Dee,” replied Humphrey Chetham, ‘“‘ divine, mathematician, astro- 
loger,—and, if report speaks truly, conjuror.” 

“Ts that Doctor Dee?” cried Guy Fawkes, in astonishment. 

“Tt is,” replied the young merchant; ‘and the other in the 
Polish cap is the no less celebrated Edward Kelley, the doctor's 
assistant, or, as he is ordinarily termed, his seer.” 

‘They have entered the churchyard,” remarked Guy Fawkes. 
“© T will follow them.” 

‘“‘T would not advise you to do so,” rejoined the other. ‘Strange 
tales are told of them. You may witness that it is not safe to look 
upon.” 

The caution, however was unheeded. Guy Fawkes had alread 
disappeared, and the young merchant, shrugging his shoulders, pro= 
ceeded on his way towards Hunt’s Bank. 

On gaining the churchyard, Guy Fawkes perceived the warden 
and his companion creeping stcalthily beneath the shadow of a wall 
in the direction of alow fabric, which appeared to be a bone-house 
or charnel, situated at the north-western extremity of the church. 
Before this building grew a black and stunted yew-tree. Arrived 
at it, they paused, and looked round to see whether they were ob- 
served. They did not, however, notice Guy Fawkes, who had 
concealed himself behind a buttress. Kelley then unlocked the 
door of the charnel, and brought out a pickaxe and mattock. 
Having divested himself of his cloak, he proceeded to shovel out the 
mould from a new-made grave ata little distance from the building. 
Doctor Dee stood by, and held the lantern for his assistant. 

Determined to watch their proceedings, Guy Fawkes crept 
towards the yew-tree, behind which he ensconced himself. Kelley, 
meanwhile, continued to ply the spade with a vigour that seemed 
almost incomprehensible in one so far stricken in years as himself, 
and of such infirm appearance. At length he paused, and kneeling 
within the shallow grave, endeavoured to drag some object from 
it. Doctor Dee knelt to assist him. After some exertion, they 
drew forth the corpse of a female, which had been interred with- 
out a coffin, and apparently in the-Habiliments worn during life. 
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112 GUY FAWKES. 


A horrible suspicion crossed Guy Fawkes. Resolving to satisfy 
his doubts at once, he rushed forward, and beheld in the ghastly 
lineaments of the dead the features of the unfortunate prophetess, 
Elizabeth Orton. 

« How now, ye impious violators of the tomb! ye worse than 
famine-stricken wolves, that rake up the dead in churchyards!” 
cried Guy Fawkes, in a voice of thunder, to Doctor Dee and his 
companion; who, startled by his sudden appearance, dropped the 
body, and retreated to a short distance. “ What devilish rites are 

e about to enact, that ye thus profane the sanctity of the grave?” 

‘ And who art thou that darest thus to interrupt us?” demanded 
Dee, sternly. sid 

“Tt matters not,” rejoined Fawkes, — towards them. 
‘‘ Suffice it you are both known to me. You, John Dee, warden 
of Manchester, who deserve to be burnt at the stake for your 
damnable practices, rather than hold the sacred office you fill; and 
you, Edward Kelley, his associate, who boast of familiar inter- 
course with demons, and, unless fame belies you, have purchased 
the intimacy at the price of your soul’s salvation. I know you 
both. I know, also, whose body you have disinterred,—it 1s that 
of the ill-fated prophetess, Elizabeth Orton. And, if you do not 
instantly restore it to the grave whence you have snatched it, I 
will denounce you to the authorities of the town.” 

‘Knowing thus much, you should know still more,” retorted 
Doctor Dee, “ namely, that Iam not to be lightly provoked. You 
have no power to quit the churchyard—nay, not so much as to 
move a limb, without my permission.” 

As he spoke, he drew from beneath his cloak a small phial, the 
contents of which he sprinkled over the intruder. Its effect was 
wonderful and instantaneous. The limbs of Guy Fawkes stiffened 
where he stood, His hand remained immovably fixed upon the 
pommel of his sword, and he seemed transformed into a marble 
statue. j 

“ You will henceforth acknowledge and respect my power,” Dee 
continued, ‘‘ Were it my pleasure, I could bury you twenty 
fathoms deep in the earth beneath our feet; or, by invoking cer- 
tain spirits, convey you to the summit of yon lofty tower,” pointing 
to the church, “and hurl you from it doer But I content 
myself with depriving you of motion, and leave you in possession 
of sight and speech, that you may endure the torture of witnessing 
what you cannot prevent.” 


So saying, he was about to return to the corpse with Kelley, 
when Guy Fawkes exclaimed in a hollow voice,x— 


“‘ Set me free, and I will instantly depart.” 


“ Will you swear never to divulge what you have seen?” de- 
manded Dee, pausing. 


“ Solemnly,” he replied. 
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‘‘ T will trust you, then,” rejoined the doctor;—“ the rather, that 
your presence interferes with my purpose.” 

Taking a handful of loose earth from an adjoining grave, and 
muttering a few words, that sounded like a charm, he scattered it 
over Fawkes. The spell was instantly broken. A leaden weight 
seemed to be removed from his limbs. His joints regained their 
suppleness, and with a convulsive start, like that by which a 
dreamer casts off a nightmare, he was liberated from his preter- 
natural thraldom. 

« And now, begone!” cried Doctor Dee, authoritatively. 

“Suffer me to tarry with you a few moments,” said Guy 
Fawkes, in a deferential tone. ‘* Heretofore, I will freely admit, 
I regarded you as an impostor; but now I am convinced you are 
deeply skilled in the occult sciences, and would fain consult you on 
the future.” 

“ J have already said that your presence troubles me,” replied 
Doctor Dee. ‘ But if you will call upon me at the college to- 
morrow, it may be I will give you further proofs of my skill.” 

‘¢ Why not now, reverend sir?” urged Fawkes. ‘ ‘The question 
I would ask is better suited to this dismal spot and witching hour, 
than to daylight and the walls of your study.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” exclaimed Dee. “ Your name?” 

‘Guy Fawkes,” replied the other. 

‘‘Guy Fawkes!” echoed the doctor, starting. “Nay, then, [ 
guess the nature of the question you would ask.” 

‘¢ Am I then known to you, reverend sir?” inquired Fawkes, 
uneasily. 

‘“ As well as to yourself—nay, better,” answered the Doctor. 
‘‘ Bring the lantern hither, Kelley,” he continued, addressing his 
companion. * Look!” he added, elevating the light so as to throw 
it upon the countenance of Fawkes: “It is the very face—the 
bronzed and strongly-marked features—the fierce black eye—the 
iron frame and foreign garb of the figure we beheld in the Show- 
Stone.” 

‘It is,” replied Kelley. ‘I could have singled him out amid a 
thousand. He looked thus as we tracked his perilous course, with 
his three companions, the priest, Chetham, and Viviana Radcliffe, 
across Chat Moss.” 

‘© How have you learned this ?” cried Guy Fawkes, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘« By the art that reveals all things,” answered Kelley. 

“In proof that your thoughts are known to me,” observed 
Dee, “ i will tell you the inquiry you would make before it 1s 
uttered. You would learn whether the enterprise on which you 
are engaged will succeed.” 

‘I would,” replied Fawkes. 

‘Yet more,” continued Dee. ““I am aware of the nature of 
the plot, and could name to you dil connected with it.” 
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“Your power is indeed wonderful,” rejoined Fawkes, in an 
altered tone. ‘ But will you give me the information I require ?” 

‘‘ Hum!” muttered Dee. 

“Tam too poor to purchase it,” proceeded Fawkes, “ unless a 
relic I have brought from Spain has any value in your eyes.” 

‘‘Tush !” exclaimed Dee, angrily. ‘“ Do you suppose I ama 
common juggler, and practise my art for gain ?” 

« By no means, reverend sir,” said Fawkes. “ But I would not 
willingly put you to trouble without evincing my gratitude.” 

‘Well then,” replied Dee, ‘1 will not refuse your request. 
And yet I would caution you to beware how you pry into the 
future. You may repent your rashness when it 1s too late.” 

“T have no fear,” rejoined Fawkes. ‘ Let me know the 
worst.” 

“Enough,” answered Dee. “And now listen to me. That 
carcass having been placed in the ground without the holy nites of 
burial being duly performed, I have power over it. And, as the 
witch of Endor called up Samuel, as is recorded in Holy Writ,— 
as Erichtho raised upa corpse to reveal to Sextus Pompeius the event 
of the Pharsalian war,—as Elisha breathed life into the nostrils of 
the Shunamite’s son,—as Alcestis was invoked by Hercules,—and as 
the dead maid was brought back to life by Apollonius Thyaneus,— 
so I, by certain powerful incantations, will allure the soul of the 
prophetess, for a short space, to its former tenement, and compel it 
to answer my questions. Dare you be present at this ceremony ?” 

‘*T dare,”’ replied Fawkes. 

“Follow me, then,” said Dee. “ You will need all your cou- 
rage.” 

Muttering a hasty prayer, and secretly crossing himself, Guy 
Fawkes strode after him towards the grave. By the doctor's 
directions, he, with some reluctance, assisted Kelley to raise the 
corpse, and convey it to the charnel. Dee followed, bearing the 
lantern, and, on entering the building, closed and fastened the door. 

The chamber in which Guy Fawkes found himself was in per- 
fect keeping with the horrible ceremonial about to be performed. 
In one corner lay a mouldering heap of skulls, bones, and other 
fragments of mortality; in the other a pile of broken coffins, 
emptied of their tenants, and reared on end. But what chiefly 
attracted his attention, was a ghastly collection of human limbs, 
blackened with pitch, girded round with iron hoops, and hung, 
like meat in a shambles, against the wall. There were two heads, 
and, though the features were scarcely distinguishable, owing to 
the liquid in which they had been immersed, they still retained a 
terrific expression of agony. Seeing his attention directed to these 
revolting objects, Kelley informed him they were the quarters of 
the two priests who had recently been put to death, which had 
been left there previously to being placed on the church-gates. 
The implements, and some part of the attire used by the execu-. 
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tioner in his butcherly office, were scattered about, and mixed with 
the tools of the sexton; while in the centre of the room stood a 
large wooden frame supported by tressels. On this frame, stained 
with blood and smeared with pitch, showing the purpose to which 
it had been recently put, the body was placed. This done, Doctor 
Dee set down the lantern beside it; and, as the light fell upon its 
livid features, sullied with earth, and exhibiting traces of decay, 
Guy Fawkes was so appalled by the sight that he half repented of 
what he had undertaken. 

Noticing his irresolution, Doctor Dee said, ‘* You may yet retire 
if you think proper.” 

“ No ;” replied Fawkes, rousing himself; ‘ I will go through 
with it.” 

Dee then extinguished the light. 

An awful silence now ensued, broken only by a low murmur 
from Doctor Dee, who appeared to be reciting an incantation. As 
he proceeded, his tones became louder, and his accents those of 
command. Suddenly, he paused, and seemed to await a response. 
But, as none was made, greatly to the disappointment of Guy 
Fawkes, whose curiosity, notwithstanding his fears, was raised to 
the highest pitch, he cried, ‘* Blood is wanting to complete the 
charm.” 

‘‘ If that is all, I will speedily supply the deficiency,” replied 
Guy Fawkes. And, drawing his rapier, he bared his left arm, and 

ricked it with the point of the weapon. 

‘* T bleed now,” he cried. 

‘‘ Sprinkle the corpse with the ruddy current,” rejoined Doctor 
Dee. 

‘Your commands are obeyed,” replied Fawkes. ‘I have 
placed my hand on its breast, and the ane is flowing upon it.” 

Upon this the doctor began to mutter an incantation in a louder 
and more authoritative tone than before. Presently, Kelley added his 
voice, and they both joined in a sort of chorus, but in a jargon 
wholly unintelligible to Guy Fawkes. 

All at once a blue flame appeared above their heads, and, slowly 
descending, settled upon the brow of the corpse, lighting up the 
sunken cavities of the eyes, and the discoloured and distorted 
features. 

‘The charm works!” shouted Doctor Dee. 

mh She moves! she moves!” exclaimed Guy Fawkes. ‘She 1s 
alive !” 

‘‘ Take off your hand,” cried the Doctor, ‘‘ or mischief may 
ensue.” And he again continued his incantation. 

“ Down on your knees!” he exclaimed, at length, in a terrible 
voice. ** The spirit is at hand.” ee 

There was a rushing sound, and a stream of dazzling lightning 
shot down upon the corpse, which-emitted a hollow groan. In 
obedience to the Doctor’s commahds, Guy Fawkes had prostrated. 
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himself on the ground; but he kept his gaze steadily fixed on the 
body, which, to his infinite astonishment, slowly arose, until it 
stood erect upon the frame. ‘There it remained econ motion- 
less, with the arms close to the sides, and the habiliments torn 
and dishevelled. The blue light still retained its position upon the 
brow, and communicated a horrible glimmer to the features. The 
spectacle was so dreadful that Guy Fawkes would fain have 
averted his eyes, but he was unable to do 0. Doctor Dee and his 
companion, meanwhile, continued their invocations, until, as it 
seemed to Fawkes, the lips of the corpse moved, and an awful 
voice exclaimed, “ Why have you called me?” 

« Daughter !” replied Doctor Dee, rising, ‘‘in life thou wert en- 
dowed with the gift of prophecy. In the grave, that which is to 
come must be revealed to thee. We would question thee.” 

‘© Speak, and I will answer,” replied the corpse. 

‘‘ Interrogate her, my son,” said Dee, addressing Fawkes, ‘“ and 
be brief, for the time is short. So long only as that flame burns 
I have power over her.” 

‘Spirit of Elizabeth Orton,” cried Guy Fawkes, “if indeed 
thou standest before me, and some demon hath not entered th 
frame to delude me,—by all that 1s holy, and by every blessed 
saint, I adjure thee to tell me whether the scheme on which I 
tag engaged for the advantage of the Catholic Church will 

rosper ?” 
me Thou art mistaken, Guy Fawkes,” returned the corpse. ‘* Thy 
scheme is not for the advantage of the Catholic Church.” 

‘‘]T wall not pause to inquire wherefore,” continued Fawkes. 
‘But, grant that the means are violent and wrongful, will the end 
be successful ?” 

‘The end will be death,” replied the corpse. 

‘'To the tyrant—to the oppressors?” demanded Fawkes. 

‘*'To the conspirators,” was the answer. 

“ Ha!” ejaculated Fawkes. 

‘* Proceed, if you have aught more to ask,” cried Doctor Dee. 
‘* The flame is expiring.’ 

“ Shall we restore the fallen religion?” demanded Fawkes. 

But before the-words could be pronounced the light vanished, 
and a heavy sound was heard, as of the body falling on the frame. 

‘* Tt is over,” said Doctor Dee. 

“Can you not summon her again?” asked Fawkes, in a tone of 
deep disappointment. ‘‘ I had other questions to ask.” 

‘ Impossible !”” replied the doctor. ‘“ The spirit is fled, and will 
not be recalled. We must now commit the body to the earth. 
And this time it shall be more decently interred.” 


“My curiosity is roused,—not satisfied,” said Guy Fawkes. 
“Would it were to occur again!” 


“It is ever thus,” replied Doctor Dee. “* We seek to know that 
which is interdicted,—and quench our thirst at a fountain that only 
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inflames our curiosity the more. Be warned, my son. You are 
embarked on a perilous enterprise, and if you pursue it, it will lead 
you to certain destruction.” 

‘‘ T cannot retreat,” rejoined Fawkes, ‘‘ and would not, if I could. 
I am bound by an oath too terrible to be broken.” 

“T will absolve you of your oath, my son,” said Doctor Dee, 
eagerly. 

‘You cannot, reverend sir,” replied Fawkes. ‘‘ By no sophistry 
could I clear my conscience of the ties imposed upon it. i have 
sworn never to desist from the execution of this scheme, unless 
those engaged in it shall give me leave. Nay, so resolved am I, 
that if I stood alone I would go on.” 

As he spoke, a deep groan issued from the corpse. 

‘‘ You are again warned, my son,” said Dee. 

“Come forth,” said Guy Fawkes, rushing towards the door, 
and throwing it open. ‘‘ This place stifles me.” 

The night has already been described as bright and beautiful. 
Before him stood the Collegiate Church, bathed in moonlight. He 
gazed abstractedly at this venerable structure for a few moments, 
and then returned to the charnel, where he found Doctor Dee and 
Kelley employed in placing the body of the prophetess in a coffin, 
which they had taken from a pile in the corner. He immediately 

roffered his assistance, and in a short space the task was com- 
pleted. The coffin was then borne towards the grave, at the edge 
of which it was laid while the burial-service was recited by Doctor 
Dee. This ended, it was lowered into its shallow resting-place, 
and speedily covered with earth. 

When all was ready for their departure, the Doctor turned to 
Fawkes, and, bidding him farewell, observed, 

‘“‘ If you are wise, my son, you will profit by the awful warning 
you have this night received.’ 

“ Before we part, reverend sir,” replied Fawkes, ‘I would ask 
if you know of other means whereby an insight may be obtained 
into the future ?” 

“ Many, my son,” replied Dee. ‘I have a magic glass, in which, 
with due preparation, you may behold exact representations of 
coming events. I am now returning to the college, and if you 
will accompany me, I will show it to you.” 

The offer was eagerly accepted, and the party quitted the 
churchyard. 


CuapTer VII. 
THE MAGIC GLASS. 


THE old College of Manchester occupied, as is well known, the 
site of the existing structure, called after the benevolent individual 
by whom that admirable charity was founded, and whom we have 


ventured to introduce in this pneae Chetham Hospital. 
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Much, indeed, of the ancient building remains; for though it was 
considerably repaired and enlarged, being “ very ruinous and in 
great decay,” at the time of its purchase in 1654, by the feoffees 
under Humphrey Chetham’s will, from the sequestrators of the 


Earl of Derby’s estates, still the general character of the fabric has 


been preserved, and several of its chambers retained. Originally 
built on the foundation of a manor-house denominated the Baron’s 
Hall—the abode of the Grelleys and the De la Warrs, lords of 
Manchester—the college continued to be used as the residence of 
the warden and fellows of the Collegiate Church until the reign of 
Edward I., when that body was dissolved. On the accession, how- 
ever, of Mary, the college was re-established; but the residence of 
the ecclesiastical body being removed to a house in Deansgate, the 
building was allowed to become extremely dilapidated, and was 
used partly as a prison for recusants and other offenders, and partly 
as a magazine for powder. In this state Doctor Dee found it when 
he succeeded to the wardenship in 1595, and preferring it, not- 
withstanding its ruinous condition, to the house appointed for him 
elsewhere, took up his abode within it. 

Situated on a high rock overhanging the rmver Irk—at that 
time a clear stream, remarkable for the excellence of its fish—and 
constructed entirely of stone, the old college had then, and still 
has to a certain extent, a venerable and monastic appearance. 
During Dee’s occupation of it, it became a sort of weird abode in 
the eyes of the vulgar, and many a timorous look was cast at it by 
those who walked at eventide on the opposite bank of the Irk. 
Sometimes the curiosity of the watchers was rewarded by behold- 
ing a few sparks issue from the chimney, and now and then the 
red reflection of a fire might be discerned through the window. 
But generally, nothing could be perceived, and the building seemed 
as dark and mysterious as its occupant. 

One mght, however, a loud explosion took place,—so loud, 
indeed, that it shook the whole pile to its foundation, dislodged 
one or two of the chimneys, and overthrew an old wall, the stones 
of which rolled into the river beneath. Alarmed by the concus- 
sion, the inhabitants of Hunt’s Bank rushed forth, and saw, to 
their great alarm, that the wing of the college occupied by Doctor 
Dee was in flames. Though many of them attributed the circum- 
stance to supernatural agency, and were fully persuaded that the 
enemy of mankind was at that instant bearing off the conjuror and 
his assistant, and refused to interfere to stop the conflagration; 
others more humane, and less superstitious, hastened to lend their 
aid to extinguish the flames. On reaching the college, they could 
scarcely credit their senses on finding that there was no appearance 
of fire; and they were met by the doctor and his companion at the 
gates, who informed them that their presence was unnecessary, as 
all danger was over. From that night Doctor Dee’s reputation as 
a wizard was firmly established. , 
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At the period of this history, Doctor Dee was fast verging on 
eighty, having passed a long life in severe and abstruse study. 
He had travelled much, had visited most of the foreign courts, 
where he was generally well received, and was profoundly versed 
in mathematics, astronomy, the then popular science of judicial 
astrology, and other occult learning. So accurate were his caleu- 
lations esteemed, that he was universally consulted as an oracle. 
For some time he resided in Germany, whither he was invited by 
the Emperor Charles V., and retained by his brother and successor, 
Ferdinando. He next went to Louvain, where his reputation had 
preceded him; and from thence to Paris, where he lectured at the 
schools on geometry, and was offered a professorship of the univer- 
sity, but declined it. On his return to England in 1551, he was 
appointed one of the instructors of the youthful monarch Edward 
VL, who presented him with an annual pension of 100 marks. 
This he was permitted to commute for the rectory of Upton-on- 
Severn, which he retained until the accession of Mary, when being 
charged with devising her Majesty’s destruction by enchantments, 
—certain waxen images of the queen having been found within 
his abode,—he was thrown into prison, rigorously treated, and kept 
in durance for a long period, but at length, from want of sufficient 
proof against him, he was liberated. 

Dee shared the common fate of all astrologers: he was alter- 
nately honoured and disgraced. His next patron was Lord Robert 
Dudley (afterwards the celebrated Earl of Leicester), who, it is 
well known, was a firm believer in the superstitious arts to which 
Dee was addicted, and by whom he was employed, on the accession 
of Elizabeth, to erect a scheme to ascertain the best day for her 
coronation. His prediction was so fortunate that it procured him 
the favour of the queen, from whom he received many marks of 
regard. As it is not needful to follow him through his various 
wanderings, it may be sufficient to mention; that in 1564 he pro- 
ceeded te Germany on a visit to the Emperor Maximilian, to whom 
he dedicated his ** Monas Hieroglyphica ;> that in 1571 he fell 
grievously sick in Lorrain, whither two physicians were despatched 
to his aid by Elizabeth; and that on his reeovery he returned to 
his own country and retired to Mortlake, where he gathered toge- 
ther a vast library, comprising the rarest and most curious works 
on all sciences, together with a large collection of manuscripts. 

While thus living in retirement, he was sought out by Edward 
Kelley, a native of “Worcestershire, who represented himself as in 
possession of an old book of magic, containing forms of invocation, 
by which spirits might be summoned and controlled, as well as a 
ball of ivory, found in the tomb of a bishop who had made | aor pro- 
gress in hermetic philosophy, which was filled with the powder of pro- 
jection. These treasures Kelle offered to place in the hands of the 
Doctor on certain conditions, which were immediately acquiesced in, 
and thenceforth Kelley became a conttant inmate in his house, and 
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an assistant in all his practices. Shortl afterwards, they were joined 
by a Polish nobleman, Albert de Laski (frequently called Alasco), 
Palatine of Suabia, whom they accompanied to Prague, at the 
instance of the Emperor Rodolph II., who desired to be initiated 
into their mysteries. Their reception at this court was not such as 
to induce a long sojourn at it; and Dee having been warned by his 
familiar spirits to scl his effects and depart, complied with the intima- 
tion, and removed to Poland. The same fate attended him here. 
The nuncio of the pope denounced him as a sorcerer, and demanded 
that he should be delivered up to the Inquisition. This was re- 
fused by the monarch ; but Dee and his <r were banished 
from his dominions, and compelled to fly to Bohemia, where they 
took refuge in the Castle of ‘Trebona, belonging to Count Rosen- 
berg. Shortly afterwards, Dee and Kelley separated, the magical 
instruments being delivered to the former, who bent his course 
homewards ; and on his arrival in London was warmly welcomed 
by the queen. During his absence, his house at Mortlake had 
been broken open by the populace, under the pretence of its being 
the abode of a wizard, mn rifled of its valuable library and manu- 
scripts—a loss severely felt by its owner. Some years were now 

assed by Dee in great destitution, during which he prosecuted 
his studies with the same ardour as before, until at length, in 1595, 
when he was turned seventy, fortune again smiled upon him, and 
he was appointed to the wardenship of the College at Manchester, 
whither he repaired, and was installed in great pomp. 

But his residence in this place was not destined to be tran- 
quil. His reputation as a dealer in the black art had pre- 
ceded him, and rendered him obnoxious to the clergy, with 
whom he had constant disputes, and a feud subsisted between 
him and the fellows of his church. It has already been men- 
tioned that he refused to occupy the house allotted him, but 
pata taking up his quarters in the old dilapidated college. 

arious reasons were assigned by his enemies for this singular 
choice of abode. They aflirmed—and with some reason—that he 
selected it because he desired to elude observation; and that his mode 
of life, sufficiently improper in a layman, was altogether indecorous 
in an ecclesiastic. By the common people he was universally re- 
garded as a conjuror—and many at first came to consult him in that 
capacity, but he ponmnpions dismissed all such applicants; and 
when seven females, supposed to be possessed, were brought to 
him that he might exercise his power over the evil spirits, he re- 
fused to interfere. He also publicly examined and rebuked a 

uggler, named Hartley, who pretended to magical knowledge. 
ut these things did not blind his enemies, who continued to harass 
him to such a degree, that he addressed a petition to James the 
First, entreating to be brought to trial, when the accusations pre- 
ferred against him might be fully investigated, and his character 
cleared. The application, and another to the like effect addressed 
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to parliament, were disregarded. Dee had not been Jong esta- 
blished in Manchester when he was secretly joined by Kelley, and 
they recommenced their search after the grand secret—passing the 
nights in making various alchymical experiments, or in fancied 
conferences with invisible beings. 

Among other magical articles possessed by Doctor Dee was a 
large globe of crys stal, which he termed the Holy Stone, because 
he believed it had been brought him by “angelical ministry ;” 
and “in which,” according to Meric Casaubon, ‘and out of 
which, by persons qualified for it, and admitted to the sight of 
it, all shapes and figures mentioned 1 In every action were scen, 
and voices heard.” The same writer informs us it was “ round- 
shaped, of a pretty bigness 3, and most like unto crystal.” Dee 
himself declared to the Emperor Rodolph, “ that the spirits had 
brought him a stone of that value that no earthly kingdom was 
of such worthiness as to be compared to the virtue and dignity 


thereof.” He was in the habit of d: aily consulting this marvellous 
stone, and recording the visions bales aw therein, : and the conferences 
he held through it with the invisible world. 


Followed by Guy Fawkes and Kelle ‘y, the Doctor took his way 
down Long Mill Gate, pe stopping at a arched gateway on the 
left, near which, on the site of the modern structure, stood the 
public school, founded a anes before by Hugh Oldham, Bishop 
of Exeter —he unlocked a small wicket and cutered a spacious 
court, surrounded on one side by high stone walls and on the other 
by a wing of the college. 

Conducting his guest to the principal entrance of the building, 
which lay at the farther end of the court, Doctor Dee ushered him 
into a large chamber panelled with oak, and having a curiously- 
moulded ceiling ornamented with grotesque sculpture. This room, 

till in existence. and now occupied by the master of the school, 
rai Doctor Dee’s library. Offering Fawkes a chair, the 
Doctor informed him that when all was ready, Kelley should summon 
him; and, accompanied by his assistant, he withdrew. Half an 
hour elapsed before Kelley returned. Motioning Guy Fawkes to 
follow him, he led the way through several intricate passages to a 
chamber which was evidently the magician’s sacred retreat. Ina 
recess on one side stood a table, covered with cabalistic characters 
and figures, referring to the celestial influences. On it was placed 
the Holy Stone, diffusing such a glistening radiance as is emitted 
by the pebble called cat’s-eye. On the floor a wide circle was de- 
scribed, in the rings of which magical characters, resembling those 
on the table, were traced. In front stood a brasier filled w ith flaming 
coals; and before it hung a heavy black curtain, appearing to 
shroud some mystery from view. 

Desiring Fawkes to place himself in the centre of the circle, 
Doctor Dee took several ingredients from a basket handed him by 
Kelley, and cast them into the brasiet. As each herb or gum was 
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ignited, the flame changed its colour; now becoming crimson, now 
green, now blue, while fragrant or noxious odours loaded the atmo- 
sphere. These suffumigations ended, Dee seated himself on a chair 
near the table, whither he was followed by Kelley; and command- 
ing Fawkes not to move a footstep, as he valued his safety, he waved 
his wand, and began in a solemn tone to utter an invocation. As 
he continued, a hollow noise was heard overhead; which gradually 
increased in loudness, until it appeared as if the walls were tumbling 
about their ears. 
« The spirits are at hand !” cried Dee. “ Do not look behind 
you, or they will tear you in pieces.” 
As he spoke, a horrible din was heard, as of mingled howling, 
shrieking, and laughter. It was succeeded by a low faint strain of 
music, which gradually died away, and then all was silent. 
‘¢ Allis prepared,” cried Dee. ‘* Now, what would you behold ?” 
‘‘ The progress of the great enterprise,” rephed Fawkes. 
Doctor Dee waved his wand. ‘The curtains slowly unfolded, 
and Guy Fawkes perceived as in a glass a group of dark figures; 
amongst which he noticed one in all respects resembling himself. 
A priest was apparently proposing an oath, which the others were 
uttering. 
‘‘ Do you recognise them ?” said Doctor Dee. 
“ Perfectly,” replied Fawkes, 
‘* Look again,” said Dee. 
As he spoke the figures melted away, and a new scene was pre- 
sented on the glass. It was a gloomy vault, filled with barrels, 
partly covered with fagots and billets of wood. 
‘¢ Have you seen enough ?” demanded Dee. 
‘‘No,” replied Fawkes, firmly. ‘I have seen what is past. I 
would behold that which is to come.” 
** Look again, then,” rejoined the Doctor, waving his wand. 
For an instant the glass was darkened, and nothing could be 
discerned except the lurid flame and thick smoke arising from the 
brasier. The next moment an icy chill shot through the frame of 
Guy Fawkes as he beheld a throng of skeletons arranged before 
him. The bony fingers of the foremost of the grisly assemblage 
were pointed towards an indistinct object at its feet. As this 
object gradually became more defined, Guy Fawkes perceived that 
it was a figure resembling himself stretched upon the wheel, and 
writhing in the agonies of torture. 

He uttered an exclamation of terror, and the curtains were in- 
stantly closed. 


Half an hour afterwards, Guy Fawkes quitted the College, and 
returned to the Seven Stars. 
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SPRING-TIME IN BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
BY HENRY J. SLACK, ESQ., 


Arter a long tiresome winter, brimful of rainy days that made 
‘moist unpleasant bodies” of all pedestrians, and sharp east winds of an 
unusually cynical way of thinking, I was one day walking about. the 
Square part of the “Great Metropolis.” It was a neuter-gender morning, 
neither wet nor dry, neither hot nor cold, but having an occasional shivery- 
ness about it which did not tend to make “ glorious summer” of the 
‘winter of my discontent ;” which, being interpreted, means, did not 
take away my discontent with the winter. I use a quotation, not because 
it expresses my meaning better than words of my own would effect that 
desirable object, but on principle, to avow an acquaintance with a poor 
old author long gone out of fashion, but for whom, though dead and 
buried under popular neglect, there is, perhaps, a “ good time coming.” 
To walk back to my walk about the Square end of the town, and to 
what happened therein,—I came suddenly into Bloomsbury Square, and 
was startled, almost affrighted, not out of my propriety, but out of a fit 
of reverie, by the bright green hue of its little grass-plot, which looked 
as smooth as if it had just been shaved by the most expert barber in the 
parish. It was an odd sensation that came over me, like the meeting of 
an old friend believed to be thousands of miles away in some distant 
region, for who would have thought to meet Spring in Bloomsbury 
Square? But there he was, sure enough ; not the merry roystering fellow, 
clothed in all hues, scattering showers and flowers with a reckless hand, 
and occasionally kicking up a full peck of March dust, as I had met him 
on the Atlantic coast ; nor the gentle budding, half-girlish sort of a boy 
that he seems in good fat valleys, where lofty hills keep out the east 
wind and woo gentle rains; but an altogether different thing, peculiar to 
the place. I stopped, looked at him, but didn't say, 


Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness come; 


or go home and write a sonnet to him, beginning with “O thou.” 
Had I tried to accomplish the latter feat, I am afraid I should have got 
no farther than the two first words, with which the enlightened British 
public is already well acquainted. Perchance I might have got another 
word out, and said, “ O thou that,” but what then? ‘ dwellest in Blooms- 
bury Square!” might have done ; and by a poetical licence I might have 
got a rhyme for square, by alluding to his fresh-cut hair, and called it 
“dewy,” which is the sort of thing people are expected to do who men- 
tion such subjects in lofty verse. Nevertheless, I am glad I did not try 
rhyming, for the age is not a poetical one, although lately every good 
Protestant was wishing himself Pope of Rome, and a little while ago 
every butcher's boy “dreamt he was dwelling in marble halls,” and 
many things of a like nature, to the great discomfiture of people’s ears, 
and the wrong delivery of their mutton-chops. As I didn’t like poetising 
I took to moralising, which is much easier and usually as profitable. 

In the very heart of London I had seen an undoubted proof that 
Nature had not entirely forgotten us, but kindly sent a few green leaves 
to speak glad tidings to the dwellerg‘in dirt and smoke, and tell them 
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what glorious things were doing in wood and field. Talk of Mrs, Fry 
visiting prisons—why it was nothing to those blades of grass visiting 
Bloomsbury Square, and devoting their young lives to give the glad news 
that the bands of Orion were loosened, and the Pleiades shedding their 
influence on the world! Talk of missions to heathen—of men leaving 
home and friends to preach the gospel to some queer-coloured nations 
across the globe—why it was nothing to those green leaves preaching 
their eternal gospel, far away from their kindred flowers and trees, in the 
dismal streets of a dirty city! Every blade of grass, every leaf that 
comes outbursting in the spring, in the garden-pots that people cherish 
on window-sills and lead-Hats, is one of Nature's missionaries, inspiring 
hope and telling its glad tidings of love and peace. Feeble as these 
small patterns are of what goes on at this time of the year in hill and 
valley, wood aud plain, how many are there who have no better mani- 
festation of this beautiful season! In many regions, where the landscape 
is clothed with the most varied and brilliant colours, where earth and sky 
put on their brightest dress, and make holiday-work of nursing the new- 
born buds and flowers that come in such profusion at this most joyous 
time, the peasants know and feel little more of the real meaning and 
value of what is going on than the cattle they tend ; so brutalising is the 
rural felicity of our well-squired country, with grinding and crushing 
toil for 8s. or 9s. a-week, with an occasional batch of drunkenness, 
which is the only recreation provided. Year after year the Spring comes 
in beauty, waiting for the time when man will be able to enjoy and profit 
by her ministrations to his mind and heart ; meanwhile, the birds are 
coustant worshippers—for it is man only that fails to develop those rela- 
tions which he ought to exhibit to the world without him. To show 
how persevering Nature is in sowing her good seed, even where it has 
no chance of reaching a proper maturity, we might refer to her efforts 
in London garden-pots; but we have got into the country, ahd shall 
stay there for a bit, and illustrate our position by country children— 
which, as everybody knows, are very pretty things in an English landscape, 
trudging down green lanes with red cloaks and baskets, with the sun 
shining on them at intervals through latticed branches and rustling leaves, 
or sitting on the skirts of some heath or common, on the trunks of felled 
trees, hearing the hum of the bee, and inhaling the breeze that comes 
laden with sweet odour from the wild thyme, and setting the heath-bells 
ringing their fairy music ; but never prettier than in early spring, looking 
for the first violets, or getting handfuls of the golden «atfodil. 

There is a love of nature which our social arrangements destroy, and 
give in its place a love of some coarse, brutal ways, that bring humanity 
below the level of the beasts that perish. Again and again, in every child 
Nature implants faculties to which our institutions give no hope of growth; 
but each child so endowed is a protest and a prophecy,—a protest against 
a system which mars her works, and a prophecy that it shall have an 
end. In all countries a pastoral life has developed mind and heart; our 
agricultural or clod-hopping life not yet, but we hope it one day will; 
though it certainly will not while large families are brought up on nine 
shillings a week, and perhaps an occasional sixpence more for an extra 
blessing of ‘‘ the squire and his relations.” 

Now we have been a little while in the country, we must do as cockneys 
are usually obliged to do—return to London. We have left the country 
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like a book without readers, and come to London, where we find plenty 
of readers without the books. Strange it is, that if we _except those 
dwelling i in a pastoral state, your true lover of the country is to be found 
in London. We use the word London collectively, or representatively, 
for all huge aggregations of buildings and fellow -creatures; and in that 
sense we say, your true country-lovers are to be found in Sesinthihe: Some 
are so only in theory or imagination, or like your fields as bachelors do 
babies—in their places, a long way off; others have a little of the true 
feeling about them, but not enough for every day; while with some 
the love of rural scenery is an enduring passion. Those cooped up 
in populous cities usually have a yearning . for the country, and in dirty 
back streets, among cottages of the poorest, the garden- -pots with their 
treasured leaves tell how instinctive and strong the passion is. Some have 
not scrupled to see in it a recollection of the gardens of Paradise, trans- 
mitted through long ages to each succeeding generation. Certain it is, that 
it is natural and almost universal, and, ike ‘caniler feelings, is a hopeful 
promise. The future has its paradise-gardens as well as the past ; and the 
commonest and most uneducated men, whose notions of heaven consist 
chiefly of sitting on cold clouds and singing Watts's hymns, still hope there 
may also be some bright rivers flowing through gardens, where the trees 
bear a more beautiful foliage and a finer fruit than is known on earth. 
We are doing a little, with our Victoria Park and such like, to cultivate 
these feelings, but we do not believe or rely enough in them. It is easy 
enough to collect large sums to carry the doctrines of a thriving sect 
across the billows of the Atlantie or the Pacitic—not very difficult to raise 
the wind that shall blow their opinions into our own streets and alleys ; 
but a society to bring the poor into contact with Nature, the great minis- 
ter and spiritual teacher, would seareely thrive among’ us ; and yet what 
cheap lessons can be learnt among the glades of Epping Forest, on Surrey 
heaths, or in its lovely lanes, which are all within a short distance of our 
metropolis ! 

Could our poor ramble through such scenery oftener than they do, they 
would carry away many a gleam of sunshine and gladsome colour, which 
would cheer the dark and squalid holes in which they are obliged to 
dwell. 

To return to Bloomsbury Square, the grass looked as bright and 
hopeful as though it was upspringing in fertile meads, listening to larks 
and cuckoos, and filled with a profitable intention of realising in due 
season the good old proverb of making hay while the sun shines; ; and it 
gladdened ‘the hearts of all the sparrows that dwelt among the dirty 
twigs that grow in that region. London sparrows are queer little 
creatures, not without a dash of the true gamin character about them 
—they are so dirty and so knowing, albeit they have never: had the 
advantage of even a ragved-school education ; but perhaps, one of these 
days, when all blackamoors have been w hitewashed, and all philanthropic 
energy expended in damning the Pope, they may have a chance ; but 
they will not be more interesting to a philosophic mind than they are 
now. The Life of a London Sparrow, with all it hears and all it sees, 
would be an interesting book, and should develop much matter of deep 
psychological interest touching the relation of man and bird. It might 
explain why some seek his society ; and show that not only the means of 
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physical subsistence, but even mesmeric chains of sympathy, link their 
shealaaas speculations, which might take us. into mysteries that 
would be “ caviare to the vulgar,” let us return again to Spring. , How 
many painters and poets has it not inspired ; and under its influence 
what volumes of music have been composed! From earliest ages to 
our own times, it has been the season of outpouring of celestial in- 
fluences upon prepared minds ; and how various are ate suggestions 
—what varieties of manifestation in different regions— beloved from 
pole to pole!” Whether it comes with the rapid transition from winter, 
of a dissolving view, or with slow and often-defeated efforts —whether 
gentle or boisterous, calm or energetic—it is always welcome, and renews 
not only the external vitality of nature, but the deeper and more sig- 
nificant life of heart and soul. It is a time when scenery, if it does not 
possess its grandest characteristics, is perhaps more interesting than at 
any other season; the deep tints of winter remaining, to throw up by 
contrast the brilliant hues of the new-awaking life of the vegetable 
world. The following spring song is a tolerably faithful description of 
the way in which the season manifests itself on the coast of North 


Devon. 
SPRING SONG. 


I've banished Winter, saith the Spring: 
Awake, arise, ye flowers; 

Fresh breezes, blow; 

Bright sunshine, glow, 
And rouse the young year’s powers. 


Rush up, ye larks, into the sky, 
Soar high and wake the flowers; 
Ye clouds, make haste; 
The earth needs taste 
Your fertilising showers. 


Ye pretty birds, hop on each bush, 
And bid its leaves come out; 
Jackdaw and rook, 
With knowing look, 
Now wheel and fly about. 


Pick up the grubs, and build your nests 
With so much noise and chatter, 
That when you're heard, 
Both beast and bird 
Must wonder what’s the matter. 


Ye hills and banks, and rocky pools, 
Put on your bright array; 

Its petals gold 

Let furze unfold 
To hail the opening day, 


From distant lands I’ve told fresh birds 
They must assemble here, 

And o’er the sea , 

They come to me 
To taste the Spring’s good cheer. 


I order now that all the world 
Be active, up and doing; 
To win my favour, 
Useful labour 
Must come to me a-wooing. 
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But the country is not the only place that exhibits sights in spring that 
gladden the lovers of the picturesque. No one can doubt this who walks 
about London at this time of year, when the bright sun and clear blue sk 
with large white clouds are overhead, and in the distance those rich 
smoky tints, which are so effective in massing together the piles of dingy 
buildings into grand outlines; which, without such aid, would appear in 
all their individual ugliness. It is after a sojourn among grand moun- 
tain or coast scenery that the mind is best prepared to appreciate Lon- 
don. The country in the neighbourhood, of the metropolis, at such a 
time, looks flat and spiritually unprofitable as a cabbage-garden; while 
the city itself, especially when seen from such a spot as Waterloo 
Bridge, is magnificent in its way. The smoke, which is so often its 
reproach, constitutes its glory also; for in a clear atmosphere it would 
look a most unsatisfactory city. White clean buildings, with sharp 
clear outlines, have their artistic fitness to the skies of Italy or Greece ; 
and the slightly bilious-looking colour of Paris whitewash is well adapted 
to the wre 20 on of France; but against all opponents we defend our 
London smoke and the black hues of our buildings. We know a 
traveller who went to the base of the great pyramid at night, when 
no moon and only a few stars appeared, to look up to the almost mea- 
sureless height of its summit; and as the huge form gradually loomed 
upon him from the darkness, he felt a sensation of sublimity which a 
distinct daylight view never gave him. The pyramid would not have 
done this had it been white; and an analogous effect may be felt by 
looking up at St. Paul's when close under it on an appropriate night. 
Say what any one will, dirt is sometimes an element of the sublime, 
and all our whitewashed and painted streets are dead failures. Keep 
the inside as clean as you like; but let the smoke have its way with the 
outside, and see on red bricks what rich purple tints it often developes. 
Those who have only eyes for fiddling details, and whose artistic notions 
never rise higher than imitation, will not understand this praise of 
smoke. Never mind: let them put it in their pipe and smoke it; and 
perhaps, if Nature has kindly given them capacities that way, they will 
know better by-and-bye. This year one was inclined to fancy that the 
Conservatives, in their horror of revolutions, had prevailed on the seasons 
not to revolve at all, and so kept us under the continued domination of 
winter. It might be dangerous to say more on this topic; as, whereas 


it would be written under an east wind, it might be read under a broiling 
sun. 
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CAMBRIAN TALES. 
(“cymed pros ByTH!”*) 
Cuapter VI. 


THE WATERFALL. 


The flying hour is ever on her way, 
And as the fountain still supplies her store, 
The wave behind impels the wave before; 
Thus, in suceessive course the minutes run, 
And urge their predecessor minutes on, 
Still moving, ever new: for former things 
Are set aside, like abdicated kings; 
And every moment alters what is done, 
And innovates some act before unknown. 
Dryven’s Ovid's Met.—Pythagorean Philosophy, b. xv., 1. 269. 


Tue next morning an equestrian party of nine persons sallied forth 
from the gate of Nantmawr. ‘The horses walked along with great 
animation, and with true Welsh partiality Tudor eyed them one and all. 

“ What, Trevor,” he exclaimed, in a tone of surprise and raillery ; “a 
side-saddle upon your self-consecrated Pegasus !” 

“T thought Lady Edith might like to ride him, and I borrowed 
Gwenllian’s Gwsgi.” 

“It seems to be a very powerful and spirited animal,” remarked Mr. 
Willoughby ; “and his name is rather ominous; I hope he will not run 


” 


away . 


“ Pegasus has been maligned,” replied Cadog Trevor; “ his character 
is steadier than people generally suppose. Minerva would not otherwise 
have mounted Bellerophon upon him to combat and vanquish the 
Chimera.” 

“Nay,” retorted Tudor; “foes must always be met, if possible, on 
equal or superior ground; and air being the Chimera’s proper field, 
Pegasus, a denizen of that same region, was recommended to that enter- 
prise by his very flightiness.” . 

“The steed of Apollo and the Muses,” observed Cadog Trevor, “ was 
beautifully feigned to possess soaring wings, besides the fleet step of the 
mere earthly steed. This illustrates the perfect notion which the Greeks 


entertained of poetry, which must harmonise with the 


) processes of 
ordinary feeling and reasoning, while capable of resting in etherial 
exaltation. 


. But I am forgetting the horse in the associations of his 
name, which was given to him, and with him, by my aunt. I assure 
you he is perfectly gentle.” ; 

Diverging from the main road, the party soon entered a deep, narrow 
lane, shut in between high banks, with hedges at the top of them. It 
was steep, and full of loose stones and boulders, and served evidently as a 
watercourse in land-floods. In some parts of it the bare rock lay ex- 
posed, flat and shining, like flag-stones worn with use; and there were 
frequent cross-ridges of broken cliff several feet in height. Mrs. Brown 


soon got into difficulties, and Arthur Tudor, with unfeigned compassion, 
reined in, and superintended her movements. 


They at length emerged 


* Wales for ever! 
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upon an open hill, and overtook their companions, who paused there in 
rapturous admiration at the remarkable prominence and sharpness of the 
mountain outlines, and the exquisite tints of colour and gradations of 
changing light and shade diffused over the extensive prospect. 

“There will be rain to-night,” remarked Arthur Tudor to Cadog 
Trevor, as the party again set off across the hill. 

Cadog Trevor looked with pride at his Pegasus. 

“ How happy he is in your light, exact, and gentle hand! How ad- 
mirably you keep him to his pace!” 

“How delicious it is to meet the breeze, galloping on the turf!” 
shrieked Miss Perrot, in high exhilaration. 

‘] shall certainly be off!” softly predicted Mrs. Brown, as often as her 
breathless state would allow. 

Yet, thanks to Tudor’s ceaseless and judicious care, the catastrophe was 
averted ; she kept her seat, sprang and clattered up another hill, descended 
its smooth and slippery side, scuttered down another declivitous lane, then 
up another much resembling a ruinous stone-staircase, crossed yet another 
broad hill, and halted safely with the rest of the company upon its slope. 
The place was a mere wilderness, without visible sign of human 
proximity ; and they alighted upon turf, mixed with tormentilla and little 
quivering harebells, among the grass, fern, and whinberry bushes. 

“Tt seems a pity to part with the horses,” remarked Lady Edith. 

“The grooms will take them to a farm-house just below,” answered 
Mrs. Tudor, ‘‘ and we must now prepare for a steep descent on foot.” 

“Took at that high green hillock,” said Arthur Tudor to Mr. Mark- 
well; ‘its turf has a richer verdure than the rest, and the earliest and 
prettiest flowers of the district grow there in the greatest profusion. 
By a very strange turn of fancy, such spots are usually termed, as that 
is, ‘ Gardd Diawl,’ as if an evil spirit could take delight in producing 
pure and beautiful things.” 

“ What is that very singular sound in the distance?” inquired Lady 
Edith, 

‘That sound is truly Cambrian,” answered Cadog Trevor. “It may be 
heard from the cliffs of Caernarvonshire to the southern border. © It is 


THE MOUNTAIN HORN, 


Sounds from yon sheltered home declare 
The rural meal is ready there. 

To those on jutting crags that creep, 
Pursuers of the truant sheep; 


To those who cut from trenches neat 
In marshes dank the fuel peat, 
Range it in order due to dry, 

Or load it for the hearth’s supply; 


To those in fields, where lightly thrown 
Lies the elastic hay new-mown; 

To those by streamlets edged with rock, 
Who bathe and shear the frighted flock; 


To summon from the mountain’s side 
The traveller's returning guide, 

Or bid the fisher haste ashore, 

And add his booty to the store; 


There echoes not from rock and dell 
Stentorian voice, sonorougell, 
But far and wide thy nofes are borne, 


Thou wildly noble Mou8tain Horn !” 
‘ 
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« We turn down here,” said Arthur Tudor, applying both hands to 

divide the entanglements of some alders and hazels, and revealing a 
“ipitous foot-track. 1h 

“Qh!” cried Mrs. Brown in amazement, “ why, this is worse than all! 
One might as well pretend to walk down the side of a house.” 

“ Pooh,” said Mrs. Tudor, as, flexibly erect, and with steps well set, she 
led the descent. 

« See,” said Miss Perrot, exhibiting a large stick; “I have picked up 
this, and shall be quite independent !” 

And down she stumped after Mrs. Tudor. Lady Edith followed, 
slightly holding right and left at first by the adjacent shrubs. Arthur Tudor 
took charge of Mrs. Brown. As the party proceeded, the copse-wood 
grew wide of the track, and there was nothing to assist in adjusting the 
personal balance; yet on they all went successfully. At length Mrs. 
Tudor made a stand, saying, 

““ Now, Mr. Trevor, a hand.” 

Those before him in file faced sideways, while he glided by them in 
like manner, jumped down the deep obstructing crag, and gave his hand 
to Mrs. Tudor, who sprang elastic to his ground. It was a broad stone 
slab, slippery with damp, and coloured with sea-green mosses and red 
lichens. Dyddgu Perrot used her stake as an alpen-stock, and flew 
triumphantly down unassisted. These two ladies having stepped away to 
a neighbouring slab island in the centre of the river's bed, the rest of the 
party followed, Mr. Markwell arriving in a sort of tumble at his place of 
destination. They now stood in a deep ravine, walled in on each side by 
lofty lines of rocks. In the fissures grew many trees, their foliage softly 
tinted by autumn; and graceful tufts of fern sprung and hung from every 
crevice. Behind them the curved line of cliffs presented an apparently im- 
penetrable barrier. They were thus shut in with rocks on all sides; and when 
they moved on a few paces, and lost sight of the pass by which they had 
entered, they found themselves standing in front of a lofty, transverse, and 
perpendicular black rock, over which, white, foaming, and glittering 
with rainbow-hues, a river poured down, roaring, dashing, tossing, and 
rebounding with a deafening sound. Then whirling and eddying awhile 
below, the agitated waters swept along, gradually to resume a calmer 
course. All stood silent and motionless for a time, impressed by the 
awful beauty of the scene. Near the cataract the stream filled the 
breadth of its rocky channel ; and some of the ladies stepping along the 
high side-ledges of the cliff, balanced from below by a hand from the 
gentlemen, who stepped from stone to stone in the stream, approached 
the dark circular pool, which tradition declares to be unfathomable. 
Soon afterwards refreshments were spread in the driest part of the recess; 
Lady Edith and Mr. Markwell took up their sketch-books, and Arthur 
Tudor began to botanize. Miss Dyddgu Perrot in vain urged Mrs. 
Brown to confess, that, “ after all, it was well worth the trouble of 
coming. 

“ This place,” she replied, “ besides the fatigue and dreadful danger of 
getting down, causes a strange melancholy and disturbed sensation. The 
waterfall is so monotonous too, so deafening, and so dazzling.” 

“‘ On first arriving here,” said Mrs. Tudor, “ an effort was required to 
hear our own voices; but now, and at this distance, the sound of the 
waters seems only like a musical accompaniment.” 


“‘ Springs of water appear to have been objects of peculiar interest to 
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the Cymry in all ages,” remarked Cadog Trevor; “ our British historian 
Nennius records, that the workmen of King Vortigern (Gwrtheyrn) 
vainly endeavouring to lay in Mynydd Eryri the foundations of a royal 
fortress, found to their amazement, that every day the earth swallowed 
up the work of the preceding one. The magicians failed to discover the 
hidden cause of this phenomenon, but the young wizard Merddin soon 
brought to light the deep subterranean spring which had done the mis- 
chief. In that strange pond were found the two stone vases, severally 
containing the sleeping red and white dragons: these being aroused to 
life and animosity, fought long and fiercely together, and exhaled flames 
of fire, as mystic types of the contending British and Saxon nations. 

“Geoffrey of Monmouth, relating the eager curiosity with which the 
nephew of King Arthur explored the rivulets, islands, rocks, and eagles’ 
nests of Lochlomond, informs us that the hero came to his kinsman while 
thus engaged to tell him of similar and surpassing wonders. First, of a 
pond twenty feet square and five feet in depth, in the same province, 
which had in its four several corners four different sorts of fishes, which 
never intermixed or wandered: and then of his own Llynligan, near the 
Severn, which while imbibing the tides of the sea never became full, but at 
their ebb cast up from its dread gulf fountains far higher than the hills. 
If people dared to gaze upon these ejected waters, they inevitably pe- 
rished in them, though they might remain with perfect safety on the 
very brink of the lake by reverently turning their backs to it.” 

As some of the party proceeded to explore the course of the Howy 
down to its little haunted bridge, Captain Harold said, “ This place in 
dry weather would make an excellent bivouac for gypsies. I suppose 
that Wales, like Scotland, may produce some extraordinary creatures of 
that kind. Have you a Welsh Meg Merrilies ?” 

“No,” replied Arthur Tudor; “nor do I observe that the gypsies 
who haunt the Principality differ in any particulars from those of Eng- 
land. Once, however, in crossing a rhés* of the Mynydd Da, I witnessed 
a remarkable spectacle. A very aged gypsy woman was formally laid 
down to die, with a stone for her pillow and the turf for her bed. The 
next morning she had disappeared, and the rest moved off in parties to 
other places. The predominant characteristics of that eccentric race 
appear to be inextinguishable, even by the counteractive qualities of the 
Celtic. A person living not many miles from hence is evidently de- 
scended by one parent from gypsy ancestors, and may be marked as a 
curious specific variety, for she remains essentially a gypsy still, despite a 
fixed abode and Cambrian influences. 

“Cicely is a woman still young, and of very peculiar temperament, 
habits, and appearance. She has a slim, short, fibrous frame, all rest- 
lessness, activity, and alacrity. Her complexion is sallow and dusky, and 
weather-beaten ; her eyes, large, dark, and wild, convey that peculiar 
expression which is only to be found in the gypsy race. Her serious 
countenance joined to a flighty air, her alert, step and irregular move- 
ments, her fondness for scouting about the country, and her fire-and- 
water-defying zeal in serving those who have been kind to her, are quali- 
ties which she shares with that nomadic race. Should you meet such a 
small light figure, with a flattened head-dress, scantily clad, and wrapped 
in a harassed and adhesive red cloak, you may recognise my heroine. 


eA mountain/meadow. 
‘ 
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Cicely was an heiress—a co-heiress, at least, in what Blackstone terms 
‘hodge-podge’—of a property bearing the unattractive designation of 
Twil y Ffroga (Frog’s Hole.) It was a wretched old cottage with a high- 
itched roof, covered with dark moss-grown thatch, which decomposed 
into soil very favourable to vegetation, especially to the roduction of the 
house-leek, stonecrop, groundsel, wheat, and an occasional gooseberry 
bush. The impoverished parents died while their two daughters were 
very young, and the little ones were transferred to the workhouse. Per- 
haps her own wayward will was the cause, but Cicely did not learn as a 
child to read and write. Desiring of late years to acquire those arts, as 
she finds her lack of scholarship an impediment to business, she has 
attempted to do so, but with very imperfect success. She was early 
tatight needlework, however, and also how to spin and knit. The sisters 
were put out as parish apprentices, and Cicely graduated, in the course of 
a few years, through various changes of residence, and some very short 
terms, to the degree of head maidservant in a farm-house. There she 
had neither prudence to save, nor patience to wait for the accumulation 
of savings. She soon married a day-labourer, as penniless as herself, 
and entered on her career of housekeeping in a little cottage unfurnished 
even with a chair! You may conjecture from this beginning the thrift- 
less course of her domestic life, Her ceaseless activity does not amount 
to industry, for she delights only in desultory employments. Three 
days’ work at the same thing is a weariness to her. 
‘Her quickness of apprehension is deceptive too, for she often catches at 
a distorted shadow of one’s meaning; mistakes her orders, and has 
things to do twice over. She is the fleetest of foot messengers, and full 
of expedients to work out your purpose if its instructed means should 
fail. If it is requisite to borrow a pony of a shepherd or a farmer, she 
can convey the request, catch the wild, sly ceffyl in his native mountain- 
pasture, ride him back to you, rub him down, and saddle and bridle him. 
She will run eagerly upon all your errands, or she will weed your garden. 
She performs charring work for the families around, and is the neatest 
and handiest of human beings in all dwellings but her own. She goes 
out to wash and iron; and on fair-days she officiates at a village inn as 
cook, or waiter, or both. She will carry luggage to the coach for 
the departing, she will fetch it for the coming; and when it proves too 
heavy or too cumbrous for her head, she will procure a wheelbarrow, 
bring her husband from his work, and set his hands to the shafts. She 
has the erect personal bearing of my countrywomen, which is very com- 
monly attributed to their being accustomed to carry heavy weights upon 
the head. A girl in going to service thinks nothing of walking off ‘a 
dozen miles across the country with the box which contains her twelve- 
months’ outfit poised upon her head ; she steps along as briskly with it 
as if she bore no heavier burden than the hat, carefully carried in her 
hand. A pail of water, a wisket full of coal, a cheese, a bundle of fag- 
gots, or an unwieldly article of household furniture, is a trifle to a Welsh- 
woman, if she can but get assistance in placing it’ upon her head. I do 
not however believe this custom to be the cause of their upright forms, 
for some Welsh girls in villages and towns are often employed in trundling 
wheelbarrows heavily loaded with coal, and they continue nevertheless 
as straight Qs a staff. I impute the fact rather to that mental alacrity 
which is a national characteristic ; and I believe that most persons whose 
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stooping is not caused by physical infirmity, stoop inwardly too, under 
some deep discouragement of spirit. 

“Cicely and her family are always at command—a ready tribe of. mes- 
sengers for despatching towards either of the four winds, or their) varia- 
tions; yet her words and manners are void of servility and obsequiousness, 
and, like the Welsh-when they work for casual hire, she invariably pre- 
serves her independence by undertaking to do it ¢o oblige you. 

‘‘T have often thought that there can be no place in the northern 
hemisphere where the spontaneous produce of poor mother earth is 
appropriated with more avidity to human purposes. A list of Cicely’s 
other avocations will help to justify this opinion. Gathering dry, sticks 
in the woods is here a constant employment of the poor; and, Cicely not 
only supplies her own hearth, but sells many a burden to: her richer 
neighbours. She frequents a distant quarry of soft stone, and takes 
pieces of it about for sale to those who like, as many do, to whiten their 
door-steps and kitchen pavement with squares and rounds, and figures. of 
eight, and true-lovers’ knots and other devices. She picks bushels of 
beautiful mosses in the woods, for masons to use in stopping the inter- 
stices of tiled roofs. Like the rest of her neighbours, her principal work 
in the spring is planting potatoes in the field. Her garden, too, gets 
cultivated on an odd day now and then, and she enjoys a little stone- 
picking in the wheat-fields. She is fond of haymaking in its season ; 
and in June she goes off over the mountains to collect at the scattered 
hill-farms the charitable and customary doles of wool from the good 
housewives, for their sheep-shearing is then over. After that expedition 
she sets off yet again, children and all, with a dozen other women and 
their dozens of children too, to scale the sides of the Mynydd Da and 
gather whortle-berries, These they obtain in great quantities. They 
are the fruits of the Vaccinium myrtillus, which the English call bilberries 
and whin-berries, and the Welsh, Llusi duonbach ; and of the Vaccinium 
vitis idea, the cow-berries, or cranberries, or bog-berries of the English, 
and our Welsh Ceiros y Waun. Cicely has a strong sense of the beau- 
tiful, and sometimes brings from the mountain bunches of heath and 
ling, and of the bog-berry shrub in blossom, as presents to ladies who 
have been kind to her. With the fruits of this expedition she trudges 
nine miles the next day to a market town. 

‘“‘ Among her other accomplishments, Cicely is also an experienced and 
skilful deputy in the decoration of graves with flowers. Gleaning in 
harvest. time is the most profitable of all her manifold pursuits ; aud 
threshing out the grain and selling the straw and bran make afterwards 
some interesting varieties for her. Her ingenuity is endless. . She 
zathers birch-twigs and makes brooms of them. She goes a journey to 
the lake and cuts rushes, and plaits them into mats, In autumn, her- 
self, and family, with all the neighbours, hie away to the coppice- 
woods and hedge-rows, nutting. Then she collects acorns and beech- 
mast for her pig, and the withered leaves of the beech compose her best 
beds. She forages for fern, and makes a little stack, of it as, winter litter 
for her pig. She brings home loads of gorse from the common to heat 
her oven, and manufactures ash-balls from burned fern as a substitute for 
soap. All she makes is for sale—all she does is for money—and yet she 
neyer seems the richer for her gains ; and when her rent-day approaches, 
a special effort is required to meet it~“She must have a tea-drinking. 
At this entertainment her company is/ very select, and each guest pays 
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so much apiece, as usual among the Welch on such occasions. After the 
tea and buns have been disposed of, and subjects of village chat become ex- 
hausted, she introduces a narrative tract of pious oe which is read 
aloud by one or other of the party, and then they sing a hymn or two by 
way of conclusion. Cicely has a good voice, and is fond of singing. 
Her disposition is very cheerful, and often of an ordinary evening her 
cottage resounds with her earolling, and the chorus of her husband and 
children. But the time arrives for taking up the potatoes, and again 
she is urgently busy. After that comes the period for killing her pig, 
which according to Welsh usage must always be done in the moon’s in- 
crease : no epicure was ever fed more variously than he ; and she walks 
her rounds to take orders for ham, chine, or griskin, previous to his pre- 
determined dismemberment. On St. Thomas’s day, with swarms of 
Welshwomen, she tramps indefatigably from farm-house to farm-house, 
collecting the usual gratuities of corn. The day before Christmas Day, 
again, with a crowd, she levies contributions of shillings or pence upon 
every comfortable household in six parishes. At Christmas and the New 
Year, indeed, Cicely is everywhere within a circuit of twenty miles : one 
meets her here and there, and she seems to be ubiquitous. She knows, 
as if by intuition, the contents of all the tables of benefactions in the 
surrounding churches, and the set days for distributing all large private 
charities. Blankets and jackets, gowns and waggoners’ frocks, vessels 
full of broth and wiskets full of coal, chumps of meat, measures of meal, 
loaves of bread, and aprons full of victuals broken and whole, are dragged 
in from all quarters. But, alas! all that she obtains so laboriously is soon 
consumed by improvidence. Her children may be distinguished at a 
glance from all others by their dingy looks and ragged apparel. As an 
occasional remedy or palliative of on own neglect, Cicely employs a 
workwoman to patch and piece the old attire, and to transform and re- 
adapt the clothes that have been given her. These are joyful eras to her 
household ; and I have also noticed in the habitations of the most indus- 
trious Welsh matrons, that it is a particularly happy day for the little 
cottagers when the village tailor sits enstalled upon their table. 

‘* Happily, some of Cicely’s elder children have at last gone out to 
service, as the taste for casual varicties of occupation seemed likely to 
prove hereditary. Ceaseless peregrination seems to be the primary satis- 
faction of poor Cicely’s life. Yet, after all, she is really very fond of her 
children, and abandons them to the chances of fire, famine, and slaughter, 
with the easy self-delusion that her absence, labour, and travels are all 
for their sake! It is said that she contrives to feed them plentifully, 
though their meal-times cannot be expected to occur very regularly. 
The attendance of her little ones at school is even less regular than that of 
their mother at herhome. The habit of using nature’s common bounties 
so freely, has somewhat confused this family’s notions on the subject of 
property in fisheries and so forth ; and poor Cicely has had one painful 
experimental lesson in the feudal law code. A son of hers was seen by 
a game-keeper in the act of catching trout with lime in a little stream 
among the mountains, and he suffered the consequent penalty of his 
offence in several weeks’ imprisonment. Poor Cicely, half distracted 
with maternal commiseration, and a keen sense of the disgrace of the 
affair, trudged tearfully a journey of many miles again and again to visit 
him, protesting that he should henceforth eschew fishing for ever and 
ever. She found real consolation in the midst of that sad trouble from dis- 
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covering that the young prisoner employed his leisure time in contented] 
reading the New Testament provided by the gaol authorities. You wi 
scarcely be surprised to hear that Cicely does not possess a spinning- 
wheel, that usual treasure of the Welsh cottage; but when you observe 
how prevalent among my countrywomen the custom of knitting is, even 
as they walk along the roads, you will at once notice her as an alien by 
her never being seen to handle a pair of knitting pins. The precision, 
the continuity of such work, would prove an insufferable constraint to her 
versatile faculties. 


‘The husband of this anomalous being is an industrious Cymro, and 
member of a ‘ Benefit Society.’” 

Mrs. Tudor now suggested that it was time to return—the horses 
awaited them on the common; and taking a different route from the 
former one, the party set out upon their homeward way. The clouds 
were now gathering thick and fast, and hung in threatening masses 
along the range of eastern mountains, and several of the travellers began 
to eye them anxiously. A few large solitary drops of rain pattered at 
intervals. The western half of the sky was still of a faint blue, partially 
interspersed with white clouds ; and the sun’s large disk, of a pale yet 
shining gold colour, stood about its own breadth above the hilly horizon. 
The eastern half of the sky was full of dense black and lead-coloured 
clouds, piled on each other like mountain ridges. A glorious rainbow 
stood based on the northern and southern edges of the horizon, a perfect 
secondary bow dividing the stormy from the calmer sky. The various 
forms of the Mynydd Da, thrown out in strong relief by a zigzag line 
of brightness above the range, formed the dark vista through the rainbow 
columns. Compared with the hills, the woods, and other terrestrial ob- 
jects, the mountains had greater size and prominence than usual, yet 
they appeared small and low beneath the vaulted height. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Cadog Trevor, in a burst of ecstatic emotion, 
“ what are palaces and works of human grandeur to this glorious roof- 
ing of rainbows! How fit, appropriate, and soothing are such scenes 
to the spirit, which shall one day rest familiar with things more glorious 
ret 1” 

; Heavy peals of distant thunder rolled echoing over the hills. 

“We can get shelter at Tyronen. On!” said Mrs. Tudor ; and she 
was obeyed. 

“That horse really is a sort of Pegasus,” said Mr. Tudor; “ his 
speed is bird-like. Carausius and he are shooting along like swifts.” 

‘“‘ How far are the rest behind us ?” inquired Lady Edith. 

* Out of sight.” 

“ We had better draw up and wait for them.” 

“To what purpose? On, on! and you will yet escape a wetting.” 

A keen flash of dazzling lightning, and a loud clap of thunder, 
ushered in a storm of hail, which beat violently upon them, and rolled 
resilient from their horses’ necks, as they flew along, turned to the left, 
darted up a short narrow lane, dashed through the open gate of a farm- 
yard, and alighted simultaneously at the house-door. With the apparent 
exactness of previous appointment, the alert farmer rushed out and 
received the horses, while his wife with Welsh alacrity met her storm- 
driven visitors at the door, and led them, with exclamations of compas- 
sionate and cordial welcome, to the kitch€n-fire. 

“You will have your house full pregently, Mrs. Morris,” said Tudor ; 
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“our party is caught in the storm, and must, I fear, come in dripping 
wet.” 

‘‘ Dear, dear!” said Mrs. Morris, as she and her maids diligently com- 
menced their arrangements, ‘to be sure, what a pity! what a sore pity ! 
and you have been a-pleasuring to Craig pwil da, I dare say? Our Daff 
told me he saw you go by the cwm. Pray sit down on the settle, 
ma’am. When the wind is this way the best kitchen always smokes a 
bit at first, but it will soon be ready. To be sure, what an uncommon 
storm it is!” 

Vivid lightnings flashed through the room, glittered along the brass 
candlesticks on the mantelpiece, and gleamed luridl along the rows of 
pewter plates on the dresser-shelves, while long continuous thunder 
rattled awful peal upon peal. 

Tudor took up his hat, saying, ‘‘I will go and meet our friends; per- 
haps I may be of some use.” 

‘ You cannot prevent their getting wet,” said Lady Edith. 

He put the hat down again, advanced to the hearth, and removed the 
gleaming metal implements from the side at which she stood. This, 
and much more, the warm-hearted Arthur Tudor would have done any 
day for any one, but circumstances just then confused and threw him off 
his guard; and having no other business there but to protect and be- 
friend Lady Edith, he stood silently watching over her, and uncon- 
sciously contemplating her with looks of unutterable anxiety and fond- 
ness: and while the thunder crashed peal after peal, and the house 
shook to its foundations, and the apartment blazed with incessant light- 
ning, he felt that in the world’s wreck and the body’s destruction 
true affection must still remain a property of his soul. Once, hap- 
pening to turn her head, she observed his countenance, and it thrilled 
her heart with compunction and gratitude. A broad double flash of 
brilliant lightning and a crash of stunning thunder burst over the 
house. 

‘* How dreadful !” she softly ejaculated. 

“It is dreadful, and yet it is only a striking manifestation of that 
Awful Power which silently and invisibly surrounds us every moment !” 

‘To be sure, Squire Tudor,” said Mrs. Morris, ‘‘ how very true—how 
very neat! Those ladies and gentlefolk that are coming aldeis,” she 
continued, “ will be sorely wet, look you.” 

There was a sound of horses’ feet. Mrs. Tudor, Dyddgu Perrot, and 
Captain Harold dashed up to the door and alighted. Arthur Tudor 
hastened to despatch a groom for carriages, while prompt assistance was 
rendered by Mrs. Morris to the new guests. A wild roar of wind 
suddenly rose, and down like a water-spout rushed a full torrent of 
ral. 

‘‘ Where are the rest?” said Arthur Tudor to his mother. 

‘* We know as little of them as you did of us,” she replied. 

“ ee cried Miss Perrot, “I have been terribly alarmed—quite 
trightened out of my wits at the lightning. I screamed out at every 


flash ; really I could not help it. I wish there were no such things as 
thunder and lightning. ‘There is nothing else in the world I’m afraid 
of, except the sea. Ah! there’s another flash !” 

“I should certainly have recommended you,” said Arthur Tudor, ‘‘ to 
follow Prince Madoe with Southey to Peru, for in that country thunder- 
storms never occur ; but you must be content to remain in Wales, as 
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you fear the sea. Cadog Trevor rides a good horse; he ought to have 
been here as soon as you were.” 

« Ah, Mr. Tudor!” shrieked Dyddgu Perrot, “T could not help laugh- 
ing when I-saw you and Lady Edith scampering off before us. It put 
me so in mind of the bridesman running away with the bride at an old- 
fashioned Welsh wedding ; and there was poor Mr. Treyor, like the 
bridegroom in his pursuit, hindered by all sorts of obstacles, like the 
ropes across the road, for actually Mrs. Tudor sent him back to help to 
take care of those other poor creatures, who cannot ride a bit.” 

“The practice you allude to,” replied Arthur Tudor, “was not a 
native custom, but derived from the Romans, who in it commemorated 
the bridal of the Sabines.—I will go and help Cadog to bring up the 
stragglers.” 

Miss Dyddgu’s excitement rendered her fluent of speech, and as he 
left the room she continued, 

“T am sure you have been well taken care of, Lady Edith, since my 

cousin Mr. Tudor was with you; he is the best creature in the world, 
always ready to help everybody. Don't you think he is very handsome? 
Lor! I do. I may be excused for highly valuing such a relation, his 
mother’s uncle haying married my grandfather's niece. You smile! | 
suppose, then,” resumed Dyddgu, slightly piqued, “ you consider that 
as no connexion at all. Perhaps English people would not even perceive 
the near relationship I bear to Britomart Rhys, though Sir Owen’s grand- 
father and my great grandmother were brother and sister by the mother’s 
side !” 
The storm was now abating, and Mrs. Morris conducted her guests 
over her neat dairy, cheese-room, and farm-house. They returned to the 
best kitchen, where the hospitable hostess had spread out refreshments 
with alluring neatness. 

“This window looks out the wrong way,” said Mrs. Tudor; “it is over 
the pretty garden, so that we cannot see or hear our party’s approach 
from hence.” They sat for a few minutes noticing the occasional flashes, 
dull peals, and continued rain of the retiring storm. “Surely they must 
be come,” said Mrs. Tudor; “ I hear cheerful voices and laughter.” 

The door opened, and Tudor, Trevor, and Mr. Markwell came in. 
Their clothes betrayed the dull smoothness of plentiful absorption, and 
Mr. Markwell’s were soiled with mud. They laughed their salutations, 
and Dyddgu and Mrs. Tudor very heartily responded. 

“Where is my uncle ?” asked Lady Edith, anxiously. 

‘“* Where is Mrs. Brown ?” cried Dyddgu Perrot, mischievously. 

“ What is the matter with Mr. Markwell?” inquired Mrs. Tudor, 
archly. 

“Mr. Willoughby has ridden straight on to Nantmawr,” said Cadog 
Trevor ; “ being already very wet, he would not stop on his journey, but 
took a groom to point out the best, though longest, way.” 

The door again opened, and Mrs. Morris tenderly ushered in Mrs. 
Brown, who stared vacantly like a somnambulist, and was scarcely able, 
from exhaustion, to sustain the weight of her borrowed robes. 

‘Mr. Markwell’s horse,” she faintly articulated, after the party had 
kindly weleomed her— Mr. Markwell’s horse made a most dreadful start 
at a terrible flash of lightning, and bounged against mine; and then, 
really, I scarcely know how it happen} but my horse seemed to jump 
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away from me, and I found myself that very moment on the ground. Mr. 
Trevor was good enough to help me up. I scarcely know whether I am 
hurt or not, I have had such a shock. I do declare, these parties of 
pleasure always turn out the most painful, creadful things in the world.” 

“My horse got vicious,” nervously proclaimed Mr. Markwell, “and 
swerved and threw himself about in the wildest manner. I held him 
tight, however, and the brute stood quite upright, so of course I felldown 
flat in the mud.” 

“There was some difficulty in catching those poor horses again ; it 
was that detained us,” said Mr. Tudor; “ but at last the overthrown 
were remounted, and here we are. Hark! the carriages are come, and 
Lady Jefferys must be anxious.” 

Multiplying thanks to their assiduous host and hostess, the party issued 
out into the wide passage, preparatory to the ladies undertaking the tedious 
and grating process of travelling upon wheels up and down stony lanes. 

“See,” said Tudor, standing without the doorway under shelter of its 
demi-porch, ‘‘ those large hail-stones are not yet quite dissolved.” 

“What a curious experiment that is,’ said Cadog Trevor, “ which pro- 
duces the rapid formation of ice in a red hot vessel !” 

“It reminds me,” replied Arthur Tudor, “of the chill that succeeds re- 
pelled affection.” 

He turned to hand Lady Edith into the carriage which first drew up. 

“Do Welshmen never forgive?’’ she gently inquired. 

His hand shook as, fixing upon her a sad and earnest look, he answered 
reluctantly and just audibly, “ Yes.” | 








THE HONOURABLE COLONEL TUFFTON, THE OFFICIOUS 
MAN, 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


Omnibus invideas Zoile ; nemo tibi. 


AN officious man is one who in an awkward manner, and at unseason- 
able times, seeks to show his skill in those good offices which are inci- 
dental to good breeding; and who, making them the chief business of his 
life, at length falls into the belief that they are of such paramount im- 
portance, that he grows careless of positive duties and incapable of great 
actions. Such a man is the Honourable Colonel Tuffton, an active 
meddler in half the schemes of half the railways in the kingdom, and an 
intolerable nuisance to the committees of the some half-dozen clubs he is 
an honourable member of ; pushing himself forward where he is not 
wanted, giving his advice to those who never asked for it, and offermg 
his opinion upon subjects on which, at best, his knowledge is very super- 
ficial. He pitches upon the unhappy architect of a new-building club- 
house, points out this and that as an improvement in the ornamental 
design ; and interferes with the external and internal arrangements of an 
institution with which, very frequently, he has no concern whatever—to 
the mirth and ridicule of his superiors, the disgust of his subordinates, 
and the contempt of his equals. He is the first to institute clubs and 
associations, and a most eager candidate for the honorary post of president, 
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or chairman of committee. If any great functionary is taken ill, he is ever 
on the alert to oblige the “society,” the “ association,” or the “ club,” by 
the tender of his services, and holds himself in readiness to take any of 
those posts which most people wish to declines he prides himself on his volun- 
tary gratuitous exertions, but is the last man to take the hint that, in the 
estimation of those he officiously offers his services to, he receives quite as 
much as he deserves. Perhaps, however, our hero, the gallant colonel, is 
really more to be pitied than despised : with all his officiousness there isa 
great deal of good intention ; but its fulfilment is obstructed by a paltry 
ambition to seem, rather than to be, the most polite, the most obliging, and 
most useful man of his cirele. The gallant officer is often so near the 
verge of what is praiseworthy, that one would think he laboured under 
some fatality which prevented him from getting into the right track. 
In acting the part of a mutual friend, he often ruffles the cali flow of 
amity by some well-meant but ill-timed, superfluousobservation. Husbands 
he often tortures by apprising them of every scandalous whisper ; and, of 
course, injures the wivesatthe same time. In aiming at the character of 
a peacemaker, he widens breaches—removes all chance of reconciliation ; 
and as the champion of the injured, he is apt to bring accusations against 
the unoffending, and so involve himself and his protegés in useless litiga- 
tions and unending quarrels. What with the affronts he gives and 
receives, what with the neglect of his own affairs and his interference 
with those of others, the gallant colonel is continually embroiled in con- 
tentions, both civil, legal, and military: but however, our hero is indeed 
serviceable to the members of one profession—though then, to bear with 
him, a lawyer had need be better versed in stoicism than in jurisprudence. 

The gallant colonel once called on a distinguished friend of mine, a 
member of the bar, and one of its most brilliant ornaments, for opinion 
on a case which he was about bringing forward to be decided by the 
highest law-court in the kingdom. My friend was quite aware of the 
character and reputation of the person who thus solicited his advice and 
opinion; but was fairly taken aback, he afterwards told me, by his client's 
circumlocution and multitudinous statements of circumstances, his number- 
less explanatory documents, the constant repetition of hisown opinion of the 
case and the opinions of those he had already consulted, that the learned 
man finally saw and found the rough husk he had to clear away before he 
could get at the kernel of the case. After a careful perusal of the numer- 
ousdocuments, and a patient consideration of the facts, my friend, on telling 
him plainly that he had no cause of action, or ground of defence—as the 
case may have been—our gallant litigating colonel informed him that he 
was determined to proceed at all risks, and would hold his learned friend 
blameless of all consequences; and did not forget to favour the learned 
counsel with his humble opinion of the law of the case as it occurred to 
him on a recent perusal of authorities, and had the kindness to set him 
right on many points of practice. Should you be happy enough in being 
his solicitor, he will now and then give you a friendly look in; to learn 
the progress of his cause ; and finding you up to the ears in papers, will 
interrupt you with importunate offers of assistance. Should youdecline 
his interference, that he may do something he will laughingly say, ‘ Ha! 
ha! Smith ; can’t stay doing nothing—TI'll mend all your pens ;’ or in his 
condescending mood, he will hold the ink-glass to save you the trouble of 
stretching out your arm; but this is a |tidness and condescension which 
ought to come by surprise, so that it : ten to one but, in your ignorance 
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of the intended favour, you may direct your hand to the ink’s old station, 
and, coming in contact with it, cover a whole brief with one huge blot. 
He then overwhelms you with apologies ; and seeing by your countenance 
that you have had enough of business for the day, to make amends for 
the trouble he has so inadvertently caused, he insists upon your company 
to dinner at his little box on the Thames, to meet some very ingenious 
and enlightened friends of his. Should you accept his invitation, the 
chance is that he is disappointed of his company, aud then you are 
destined to the high gratification of having all his conversation and hos- 
pitality lavished on yourself. He takes care you shall not want for the 
former, but shows you how familiar he is with the affairs of all Europe ; 
gives you his private opinion of the course Prince Louis Napoleon will 
steer at the head of the French Presidency ; unfolds a detailed account of 
the several claims of Austria and Prussia to be head of the German 
Empire, and his opinions thereon ; will confidentially let you into a state 
secret, which he whispers he had from a certain great ministerial function- 
ary ; lets you know he has an eye to all the departments of the state, sees 
the particular error of the ministry, and is prepared with a scheme, by the 
superior merit and aptitude of which he makes no doubt that he could 
extricate the country from every embarrassment of free-trade, property- 
tax, and a host of other bugbears, and overpay the national debt. 
Meanwhile, he is equally careful that you lack neither the eatables nor 
the champagne ; and to show how truly happy he feels at having the 
company of one friend, he insists on your passing the decanter or the 
elaret jug at the fiity-years-ago pace, till, with all his endeavours, he has 
made you nocompanyat all. Not hearing for one moment your design of 
returning home that night, to quiet you at once he tells you that he has 
already despatched a messenger to your house to say you will not return. 
You are shortly shown up to a well-aired bed. In the morning he 
breaks your rest in his anxiety to learn how you have slept, and presses 
you to take part in some rural sports which he has had prepared expressly 
for your amusement. If you can bafile all the tricks he practises to 
tempt your longer stay, you must have an extraordinary share of inge- 
nuity and perseverance ; but so long as you do escape in some manner, 
you will have abundant cause for gratulation. 

But to see the gallant colonel at a grand dinner-party —at a club-dinner 
given in honour of some heroic or world-praised member — then, it may be 
said truly, he is in his glory! See him. as he rises to respond to some im- 
portant toast! See his flashing eye !—ah ! flashing !!—his gratified smile ! 
and as he grows deeper in his complimentary acknowledgments, witness 
his dilating form, brimful mantling with pride, and the swelling, glorious 
importance of feeling he is occupying the attention, perhaps eliciting the 
admiration, of the surrounding guests! The eye of the greatest general 
of the age upon him!—the ear of our first statesman swallowing all he 
utters !—these are proud thoughts and feelings; and the Honourable 
Colonel ‘Tuffton feels the goblet of joy and pride in his heart mantling 
over from its fulness ! 

But we must for a space leave our gallant hero—we are sure our readers 
must be nearly tired of him—but notwithstanding, with permission, we 
will return to him again by-and-by: and in the mean. time we will take 
no olive to prepare our taste for the future reappearance of our colonel. 

There are some speakers who take no thought about either. introduc- 
tion, or middle, or conclusion ; but who, with a happy complacency, 
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deliver themselves of whatever they conceive—content to disburden their 
own brain, and to keep their auditors employed to discover the order and 
connexion of their lucubrations. Such free geniuses, forsooth, must not 
be cramped by the narrow rules of distribution. It is enough for them 
to furnish gems: they leave them to be threaded by the mechanical 
vulgar. There is, however, some advantage in this, since every one can 
place them in his favourite order: if they be real jewels, the time is not 
misspent in setting them; and if they be mere trash, nobody bestows that 
trouble, but, like other spurious commodities, they are indignantly rejected. 
Still, however, the generality of those who seek attention, whether in a 
dinner, a parliamentary, or a public-meeting address, are aware that some- 
thing in the shape of a beginning is expected as a matter of course: 
and as a matter of course, anything is now-a-days presented; over- 
strained modesty, egregious ostentation, and palpable misdirection, form- 
ing the main characteristics of modern exordia. What but an over- 
strained, and very often a counterfeit modesty, is the prevailing fashion 
which speakers of all qualities have, of introducing themselves by a re- 
hearsal of their multitudinous demerits, and their great need of such 
boundless indulgence as nothing but downright effrontery could prompt 
any man to expect? To be sure, humility is very amiable and very 
becoming, especially to those who are looked up to as table and hustings 
orators sometimes are ; but I never could discover the policy of advertising 
faults, the knowledge of which ought to have kept the speaker mute, 
and which, if they do exist, cannot fail to proclaim themselves. If they 
exist not at all, as the speaker proceeds he convicts himself of either mis- 
statement or exaggeration ; for surely a man knows whether he is ac- 
quainted with a subject, and has anything to offer upon it—whether he 
can clothe his thoughts in tolerable language—and whether he has voice 
enough to fill the room, the company in which he is addressing, or the hall 
of discussion, and nerve enough to face a numerous auditory. But should 
he be wanting in any of these requisites, his exaggerated parade of his defi- 
ciencies only makes his failure the more apparent, and his excuse the less. 

It should not be thus. Every part of an address should do its proper 
service ; and the beginning, instead of a wordy expectoration to clear the 
speaker’s lungs and to pass off his embarrassment, should apprise the 
company or the audience of his argument, if there is any—should awaken 
their senses, fix their attention, and engage their sympathies. Effects 
like these are not attributable to any golden specific: we trace in them 
the fruits of “ sundry contemplations,” of matured taste, of deep psycho- 
logical skill, and above all, of acute discrimination : but no rule is dedu- 
cible even from the best models of oratory, unless it is, that position is 
always the primary consideration. With this exception, no two of the 
Olynthiac orations appear to begin after the same plan, but each commences 
with language so peculiarly its own, that to substitute any other would 
be to destroy the harmony of the whole production. Tully, in everything 
dicitate and appropriate, is in nothing more so than in his exordia: some- 
times he introduces himself with the utmost modesty—at others, with an 
easy but respectful confidence—and again, with a tone of bold integrity. 
But no alien: tei that he ever uttered is comparable with the cy begin- 
ning of his first philippic : there he spoke as one who considered forms and 
courtesy unworthy of a thought whep“the safety of his country was en- 
dangered. The traitor whose machinations the senate were assembled 
to contravene, he beheld seated in fhe very temple of convention ; and, 
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regardless of ceremony, the patriot at once ‘assailed him with such an 
indignant vituperation, and harassed him with such a minute disclosure 
of his iniquitous design, that the obdurate Cataline was confounded, and 
Rome justly ascribed her salvation to the instrumentality of eloquence. 

But to return to our gallant colonel. ‘Tuyez les proces sur toutes 
choses : ia conscience s’y interesse, la santé s’y altére, les biens s'y dis- 
sipent,” says a French writer: advice and a truism that Colonel Tuffton 
felt an equal share of contempt for and indifference to. At the trial of 
his eause he will take care to let every one know who he is, and what 
brought him there: in the very zenith of his counsel’s speech, at a mo- 
ment when the judge is moved, the jurors spell-bound, and the auditors 
overcome, he pulls his advocate by the sleeve to suggest some extraneous 
topic ; and we should not be surprised if he gets a quiet reprimand from 
“my lord” for prompting the witnesses. At last the verdict, very 
naturally, is given against him; he returns from the court sullen and 
dejected, vexed with himself, but railing at both law and lawyers. And 
now, having negleeted his own concerns to attend to other people’s— 
after having held his purse open to those who never asked for accommo- 
dation—and after having spent his days in paying court to those who 
never wanted the smallest attention, in his old age he looks for returns 
of his favours. Sure he is that those on whom he has often conferred 
unsolicited obligations will, at the most distant hint of his necessities, 
readily acknowledge and recompense his kindness. But now he is 
doomed to feel the piercing coldness of those who have profited by his 
weakness. ‘Tis true, Colonel Tuffton,” they say, “you did insist 
upon lending us a sum which at that time we had little occasion for : 
tis true you did press us to your hospitable mansion whenever you 
could induce us to come, feasted us whether we would or not, and 
lavished much more attention upon us than we had anv right to expect ; 
but all these favours were endured only to save you from the mortification 
which you said would have attended our refusal.” 

Others will tell him that they were just setting out to avail themselves 
of those friendly offers which they once declined, but which now, through 
their altered circumstances, they would most gladly accept. Still less 
can he expect from his own family connexions ; for as they who act from 
the motives which direct the officious man commonly neglect the positive 
duties of private life, so the relations, having received nothing of all 
which they most reasonably expected, conceived themselves bound to 


return nothing. They have experienced a treatment similar to the un- 
fortunate Nestor : 





Qui cum imploraret Ulyssem 
Vulnere tardus equi fessusque semilibus annis, 
Boditus a socio est. 
And the rigid and cold-hearted are ever but too ready to adopt the harsh 
tone in which Ajax narrates the subsequent distress of his rival : 
En eget auxilio, qui non tulit: utque reliquit 
Sic linquendus erat. Legem sibi dixerat sibi. 

Unfortunately, there are too many Colonel Tufftons in the world. The 
character the above paper treats of is a true portrait of one of the 
number—a rough sketch which, I have little doubt, will be recognised b 
many a member of a certain club on the western side of St. James’s- 


street; and perhaps the thought of the original may even awake a smile 
on the grave face of a “Committee Man!” 
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THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
By Matiupa M. Hays. 


Cuapter XXXII. 


ConsvELO was awakened at break of day by the sounds of horns and 
the barking of dogs. When Matteus came to bring her breakfast he 
informed her that a large battue of deer and wild boars was about to 
take place in the forest ; more than a hundred guests, he said, had’assem- 
bled at the chateau, to take part in this noble sport. Consuelo under- 
stood that a great number of the members of the order had assembled 
together under the pretence of hunting at this chateau, the principal 
rendezvous of their most important meetings. She was somewhat 
alarmed at the idea that all these men might, perhaps, be witnesses of 
her initiation, and asked herself if it were indeed a matter of sufficient 
interest in the eyes of the order, to draw together so large a concourse of 
its members. She endeavoured to read and meditate, in obedience to 
the prescription of the Initiator; but her attention was even more dis- 
tracted by vague fears and inward emotion, than by the horns, the 
galloping of the horses, and the baying of the hounds, whose echoes 
filled the surrounding woods throughout the day. This hunt, was it real, 
or did it serve but as a blind ? Was Albert such a convert to the habits 
of ordinary life as to take part in it, and shed without terror the blood of 
innocent beasts ? Liverani, would he not quit this party of pleasure, and, 
under cover of the confusion, come to trouble the karte te in the depths 
of her retreat ? 

Consuelo saw nothing of what was passing without, and Liverani did 
not come. Matteus, too occupied, doubtless, at the chateau, to think of 
her, failed to bring her dinner. Was this, as Supperville pretended, a 
fast imposed for the purpose of weakening the mental powers of the 
adept ? She resigned herself to her fate. 

Towards night, upon her return to the library, which she had quitted 
for an hour to take the air, she drew back with terror at the sight of a 
man dressed in red, and wearing a mask, seated upon her couch ; but she 
was speedily reassured, as she recognised the feeble old man who served 
her, so to speak, as her spiritual father. 

“My child,” said he, rising and coming towards her, “have you 
nothing to say tome? Have I still your confidence ?” 

“You have, monsieur,” replied Consuelo, causing him to re-seat him- 
self upon the couch, and taking a footstool by his side, in the recess of 
the window. “I earnestly desire to speak to you, and have wished to 
do so for a long time.” 

Then she faithfully related to him all that had passed between herself, 
Albert, and the Unknown, since her last confession, concealing from him 
none of the involuntary emotions she had experienced. 

After she had finished, the old mankept silence so long as to trouble 
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and embarrass Consuelo, Urged by her to pronounce judgment upon 
her conduct and feelings, he at length replied — 

“Your conduct is excusable, almost irreproachable ; but what shall I 
say of your feelings ? The sudden, insurmountable, and violent affection, 
called love, is a consequence of the good or bad instincts which God has 
placed, or has allowed to penetrate into human souls, for their perfection 
or punishment in this life. The bad human laws which in most things 
contradict the wishes of nature, and the designs of Providence, often 
make a crime of that which God inspired, and curse the feeling he had 
blessed, while they sanction infamous unions and degrading mstincts. 
It is for us, exceptional legislatures, secret constructors of a new society, 
to unravel as much as possible true and legitimate love from vain and 
culpable love, so that we may pronounce, in the name of a law more 
pure, more generous, more moral than that of the world, upon the fate 
you deserve. Wil! you submit to our decision? Will you accord to us 
the right to bind or ‘bart you ?” 

“You inspire me with absolute confidence ; I have already told you 
so, and I now repeat it.” 

“ Well, Consuelo, we will deliberate upon this question of life and 
death, for your soul and that of Albert.” 

“And shall I not have the right to make the cry of my conscience 
heard ?” 

“Yes, for our enlightenment ; I, who haye heard it, will be your 
advocate. You must release me from the secret of the confessional.” 

“What ! you will no longer be the only confidant of my most secret 
feelings, of my struggles, of my sufferings ?” 

“If you applied for a divorce before a tribunal, would you not have 
public complaints to make? This suffering will be spared you. You 
will have no complaint to make to any one. Is it not sweeter to avow 
love than to declare hate ?” 

“ Is it enough, then, to feel a new love to give us the right to abjure 
an old one ?” 

‘** You never knew love for Albert.” 

*‘ It seems so to me, I confess ; yet I could not swear it.” 

“ Had you loved him you would not doubt. Besides, the question you 
ask carries its own answer. Every new love excludes the old, by the 
force of things.” 

* Do not pronounce on that too quickly, my father,” said Consuelo, 
with a sad smile. “Loving Albert differently than the other, 1. do, not 
love him less now than in the past. Who knows that I do not love him 
better ? I feel myself ready to sacrifice to him this Unknown, the 
thought of whom takes from me sleep, and brings a quicker, pulsation 
to my heart, even as I speak to you.” 

“Is it not the pride of duty, the ardour of sacrifice, rather than 
affection, which counsels you to this sort of preference for Albert ?” 

* T do not believe so.” 

** Are you quite sure? Remember, that you are here far from the world, 
beyond its judgments, beyond its laws. If we should give you a new 
formula and new ideas of duty, would you persist in preferring the hap- 
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“ Have I, then, ever said that I do not love Albert ?” cried Consuelo, 
eagerly. 

“T can only reply to your questions by others, my daughter. Can 
one cherish two loves at once in the heart 7” 

“‘ Yes, two different loves. One can love at the same time a brother 
and a husband.” 

“ But not a husband and a lover. The rights of a husband and a 
brother are widely different. Those of a lover and a husband would be 
the same, unless, indeed, a husband should consent to become a brother. 
Then the law of marriage would be broken in all that it has of most 
mysterious, most intimate, most sacred. It would be a divorce, wanting 
only the publicity. Answer me, Consuelo; | am an old man on the 
brink of the tomb, and you ere a child. Iam here as your father, as 
your confessor. I cannot alarm your modesty by this delicate question, 
and I trust you will reply to it courageously. In the enthusiastic friend- 
ship with which Albert inspired you, was there not always secret and 
insurmountable terror at the idea of his caresses ?” 

‘It is true,” replied Consuelo, blushing. ‘This idea was not usually 
mingled with that of his love; it seemed foreign to it ; but when it pre- 
sented itself, the coldness of death passed into my veins.” 

“And the breath of the man whom you know by the name of 
Liverain inspired you with the fire of life ?” 

“That again is true. But ought not such instincts to be stifled by 
our will ?” 

“By what right? Has God suggested them for nothing? Has he 
authorised you to abjure your sex, to pronounce in your marriage the 
vow of virginity, or that yet more frightful and degrading, of serfdom ? 
The passiveness of slavery has in it something which resembles the 
coldness and brutalisation of prostitution. Is it in the designs of God that 
a being like you should be degraded to this point? Woe to the children 
born of such unions! God inflicts upon them some disgrace, an 
organisation incomplete, delirious, or stupid. They bear the seal of dis- 
obedience. They do not altogether belong to humanity; for they have 
not been conceived according to the law of humanity, which insists upon 
a reciprocal ardour,—upon a community of aspirations between man and 
woman. Where this reciprocity does not exist, there is no equality; and 
where the equality is broken, there is no real union. Be then certain 
that God, far from commanding such sacrifices to your sex, rejects them, 
and denies the right of making them. This suicide is as culpable, and 
more cowardly, than the renouncement of life. The vow of virginity is 
anti-human and anti-social, but abnegation without love is monstrous, 
Reflect well, Consuelo; and if you persist in self-annihilation to, this 
point, remember the part which you will reserve for your, husband, if, 
without understanding it, he accept your submission, . That, he wall 
never accept it, unless he be deceived, I need not tell you; but abused by 
your devotion, intoxicated by your generosity, will he not soon appear to 
you strangely egotistical or gross in his error? Will you not degrade 
him in your own eyes? Will you not in reality degrade hin before God, 
bY spreading this snare for his candour, and by furnishing, him, with this 

most irresistible occasion of falling? Where will be his greatness, 
where his delicacy, if he fail to perceiverthe paleness on your lips, the 
tears in your eyes? Can you be sure that, spite of yourself, hatred will 
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not enter your heart, withthe shame, the grief of not having been 
understood or divined? No, woman! you have not the right to. cheat 
the love in your bosom; rather have you that of suppressing it. What- 
ever cynical philosophers may have said upon the passive condition of the 
feminine species in the order of nature, that which will ever distinguish 
the companion of man from that of the brute, will be discernment in 
love, and the right of choice. Vanity and cupidity make of the greater 
number of marriages a legal prostitution, according to the expression of 
the ancient Lollards. Devotion and generosity may conduct a simple 
soul to similar results. Virgin, it is my duty to instruct you upon these 
delicate matters, which the purity of your life and thoughts prevents you 
from foreseeing or analysing. When a mother marries her daughter, 
she half reveals to her, with more or less of discretion and modesty, the 
mysteries which heretofore she has concealed from her. A mother was 
wanting to you, when you pronounced with an enthusiasm, more fanatical 
than human, the oath to belong to a man whom you loved incompletely. 
A mother is given to you to-day to assist and enlighten you im your new 
resolutions at the hour of divorce, or at the definitive sanction of this 
strange hymen. This mother is myself, Consuelo; I, who am not a man, 
but a woman. 

‘You a woman?” said Consuelo, looking with surprise at the hand, 
thin and blue, but delicate and truly feminine, which had taken hers 
during this discourse. 

“ This little withered old man,” replied the problematical confessor; 
“this decrepid and suffering being, in whose feeble voice there is no sex, 
is a woman broken down by grief, illness, and anxiety, more than by age. 
I am not more than sixty, Consuelo, though in this dress, which I never 
wear out of my functions as an Invisible, | have the appearance of an 
imbecile octogenarian. However, in the dress of my sex as in this, I 
am no longer anything bat a ruin; yet I was a tall, strong, handsome 
woman, of imposing exterior. But at thirty years old I was already 
bent and trembling as you see me now. And do you know, my child, 
the cause of that precocious feebleness? It was the misfortune from 
which | would preserve you. It was an incomplete affection, an unhappy 
union ; it was a terrible effort of courage and resignation which attached 
me for ten years to a man whom I esteemed and respected, but whom I 
was unable to love. A man could not have told you what are in love 
the sacred rights and the true duties of woman. They have formed 
their opinions and their laws without consulting us; nevertheless, I 
have often in this respect enlightened the consciences of my associates, 
and they have had the courage and the loyalty to listen to me. But, 
believe me, I knew well that if they did not put me in direct contact with 
you they would fail to obtain the key to your heart, and would per- 
aps condemn you to an eternal suffering, to a complete abasement, 
while believing that they assured your happiness in the strength of 
= virtue. Now, then, open to me your entire soul, Tell me if this 

iverani—’’ 

“Alas! I love this Liverani; it is but too true,” said Consuelo, 
carrying the hand of the mysterious sibyl to her lips. “His presence 
causes me yet more confusion than that of Albert; but how diflerent is 
this confusion, and how mingled is it with strange delights! His arms 
are a magnet which attract me ; and his kiss upon my forehead causes me 
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to enter another world, where I breathe, where I exist differently than in 
this.” 
“ Well, Consuelo, you must love this man and forget: the other. I 
from this moment pronounce your divorce ; it is my duty and my right.” 
“Spite of what you have told me, I cannot accept this sentence before 
I have seen Albert, before he has spoken to me, and told me himself that 


he renounces me without regret, that he returns my oath without 


contempt.” 

“You do not yet know Albert, or you fear him ; but I know him, I, 
who have rights over him still more than over you, and I can speak in 
his name. We are alone, Consuelo, and it is not forbidden me to disclose 
myself to you entirely, though I am one of the supreme council, whom 
their nearest disciples never know. But my situation and yours are ex- 
ceptional ; look upon my faded features, and tell me if they seem alto- 
gether unknown to you.” 

Thus speaking, the sibyl at the same time detached her mask and false 
beard, her cap and false hair, and Consuelo saw the head of a woman, 
old and indicative of suffering, it is true, but of an incomparable beauty 
of feature, and with a sublime expression of goodness, sadness, and 
strength. These three qualities of the soul, so opposite, and so rarely 
united in the same being, were depicted in the vast forehead, in the 
maternal smile, and in the profound look of the unknown. The form 
of her head and the lower part of her face announced a great power of 
primitive organisation ; but the ravages of grief were but too visible, 
aud a sort of nervous trembling kept in motion this beautiful head, which 
recalled that of the dying Niobe, or rather that of Mary fainting at the foot 
of the cross. Grey hair, fine and smooth as virgin silk, parted on her 
large brow, and confined in small bandeauzx on the temples, completed the 
noble strangeness of that captivating face. At that period women wore 
their hair powdered and frizzled, and drawn back so as to leave the forehead 
bare and prominent. The sibyl had tied hers so that it might be as little 
embarrassing as possible under her disguise, without reflecting that she 
was at the same time adopting the most harmonious style for the form and 
expression of her face. Consuelo contemplated her for a few moments 
with admiration and respect. Then suddenly struck with surprise, she 
cried, seizing both her hands, 

“Oh! mon Dieu ! how you resemble him!” 

“Yes, I resemble Albert, or rather Albert resembles me prodigiously,” 
she replied ; “ but have you never seen a portrait of me ?” 

Perceiving that Consuelo was making an effort of memory, she added, 
by way of assisting her, 

“A portrait which resembles me as much as art is permitted to 
approach reality, and of which now I am but the shadow; a large 
portrait of a young, fresh, and brilliant woman, with a corsage of gold 
brocade ornamented with flowers in jewels, a mantle of purple, and black 
hair escaping from clasps of rubies and pearls to fall in curls upon the 
shoulders ; it is the costume I wore forty years ago, on the day after my 
marriage. Iwas handsome, but I was not to remain so long; already 
death was in my soul.”’ ; 

“The portrait of which you speak,” said Consuelo, turning pale, “is 
in the Chateau des Géants, in the chang¥er Albert oceupied .. . It is 
that of his mother, whom he had scardely known, and whom, neverthe- 
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less, he adored . . . and whom he thought he saw and heard in his 
ecstacies. Are you, then, a near relation of the noble Wanda de 
Prachatitz, and thus—” 

“jam Wanda de Prachatitz herself,” replied the sibyl, something of 
firmness suddenly returning to her voice and attitude; “ I am the mother 
of Albert, and the widow of Christian de Rudolstadt ; I am the de- 
scendant of Jean Ziska of Calice, and the mother-in-law of Consuelo; 
but I wish no longer to be anything but her friend and her adopted 
mother, since Consuelo does not love Albert, and Albert must not be 
happy at the price of the happiness of his companion.” 

“His mother! you his mother?” cried Consuelo, trembling, and 
falling at the knees of Wanda. ‘“ Are you, then, a spectre ? were you 
not mourned as dead in the Chateau des Géants.” 

“It is twenty-seven years,” replied the sibyl, since Wanda of Pra- 
chatitz, Countess of Rudolstadt, was buried in the Chateau des Géants; 
in the same chapel, and beneath the same flag, where Albert de Rudol- 
stadt, attacked by the same malady, and subject to the same cataleptic 
crises, was buried last year, the victim of the same error. The son 
would never have risen from this frightful tomb if the mother, attentive 
to the danger which threatened him, had not, herself invisible, watched 
over his agony, and presided with anguish at his interment. It was his 
mother who saved a being, still full of life and strength, from the worms 
of the sepulchre, to which he had been already abandoned ; it was his 
mother who rescued him from the yoke of the world, where he had lived 
but too long, and in which he could no longer live, to transport him into 
this mysterious world, into this impenetrable asylum, where she had her- 
self recovered, if not health of body, at least the health of the soul. It 
is a strange history, Consuelo; and you must know it, that you may 
understand that of Albert, his sad life, his pretended death, and his 
miraculous resurrection. The Invisibles will not open their meeting for 
your initiation until midnight. Listen then to me; and may the emotion 
of this strange recital prepare you for those which yet await you. 


Cuaptrer XXXIII. 


Ricu, beautiful, and of an illustrious birth, I was married at twenty 
to the Count Christian, who already numbered forty years. He might 
have been my father ; and he inspired me with affection and respect, but 
not with love. I had been brought up in ignorance of what such a 
feeling might be in the life of a woman. My relations, austere Lutherans, 
but obliged to exercise their faich in secret, displayed in their habits and 
ideas an excessive rigidity, and a great strength of soul. Their hatred 
of foreigners, their secret revolt against the religious and political yoke 
of Austria, their fanatical attachment to the ancient freedom of their 
country, had passed into my bosom, and these passions were sufficient to 
my youthful pride. I never suspected the existence of others; and my 
mother, who knew nothing beyond duty, would have thought it a crime 
to enlighten me. The Emperor Charles, the father of Maria Theresa, 
for a long time persecuted my family, on account of their heresy, and 
set a price upon our fortune, our liberty, and almost our lives. 1 could 
release my parents by marrying a catholic nobleman devoted to the 
empire ; and to this end I sacrificed myself, with a species of enthusiastic 
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ride. From among those who were then pointed out to me, I chose 
the Count Christian, because his character, gentle, conciliating, and even 
apparently weak, gave me the hope of secretly converting him to the 
political opinions of my family. My family accepted my devotion, and 
blessed me for it. I thought that virtue would suffice for my happiness ; 
but an unhappiness whose extent we understand, and whose injustice we 
feel, is not a medium adapted for the favourable development of the 
soul; I soon saw that the wise and calm Christian concealed beneath his 
gentle benevolence an invincible obstinacy, a bigoted attachment to the 
customs of his sect, and to the prejudices of his rank ; a species of pitying 
hatred and contempt at every idea of resistance to established things. 
His sister, Wenceslawa, tender, vigilant, generous, but even more 
addicted than her brother to bigotry in devotion, and pride of rank, 
formed for me a companionship at once sweet and bitter; a caress- 
ing but overwhelming tyranny; a friendship devoted, but irritating to 
the last degree. I suffered mortally in this absence of moral and intel- 
lectual sympathy with beings whom, nevertheless, I loved, but whose 
contact killed me, whose atmosphere by degrees dried up within me 
the springs of life. You know the history of Albert’s youth, his re- 
pressed enthusiasm, his misunderstood religion, his evangelical ideas 
accused of heresy and madness. My life was a prelude to his; and you 
must sometimes have heard, in the family of Kudolstadt, exclamations 
of terror and grief at the fatal resemblance, moral and physical, which 
existed between mother and son. ‘The absence of love was the greatest 
evil of my life, and it is from this all the rest fowed. I loved Christian 
with a strong friendship; but there was nothing in him to inspire me 
with enthusiasm; and an enthusiastic affection alone could have atoned 
for our intellectual disunion. The religious and severe education I had 
received did not allow me to separate intellect from love. 1 fed upon 
myself. My health became affected ; an extraordinary excitement took 
possession of my nervous system ; I was seized with hallucinations, with 
ecstacies, which they called fits of insanity, and which, instead of seeking 
to cure, they carefully concealed. Nevertheless they attempted to divert 
me, and tolead me into the world; as if balls, spectacles, and fetes, could 
supply to me the want of sympathy, love, and confidence., I became so 
ill at Vienna, that they took me back to the Chateau des Géants. I 
preferred this sad abode, the exorcisms of the chaplain, and the cruel 
friendship of the canoness, to the court of our tyrants. 

‘The consecutive loss of my five children was a final blow. It seemed 
to me as though Heaven had cursed my marriage, and I ardently desired 
death. I forced myself not to love Albert, my last-born, persuaded that 
he, like the rest, was condemned, and that my cares would not avail to 
save him. ‘A last misfortune put a finishing stroke to the disturbed state 
of my faculties.. I loved, and was beloved, and the austerity of my 
principles forced me to struggle even against the inward confession of this 
terrible feeling. ‘The physician who attended me in my frequent and 
grievous crises was, to all appearance, older, and not so handsome‘as 
Christian. ‘They were not then personal graces which touched me, but 
the profound sympathy of our souls, the conformity of our ideas, or, at 
least, of our religious and philosophical instincts, and an inconceivable 
sympathy of character. Marcus, I can jndieate him to you but by this 
name, possessed the same energy, the/Same ‘activity of mind, the same 
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atriotism as myself. What Shakspeare put into the mouth of Brutus 
might have been said with equal justice of us both: ‘I am not of those 
who bear injustice with a smiling face.’ The misery and degradation of 
the poor, their serfdom, the despotic laws and their monstrous abuses, 
all the injurious rights of conquest aroused in him tempests of indigna- 
tion. Oh! what torrents of tears have we not shed together over the 
misfortunes of our country, over those of the human race, everywhere 
trampled upon and deceived! Here brutalised by ignorance, there deci- 
mated by the rapacity of the avaricious, everywhere violated and crushed 
by the ravages of war, degraded over the whole face of the earth! Still 
Marcus, wiser than I, conceived a remedy for all these evils, and often 
entertained me with strange and mysterious projects for the organisation 
of a universal conspiracy against despotism and intolerance. I listened 
to his projects as to romantic dreams. I had ceased tv hope; I was too 
ill, too oppressed to believe in a future. He loved me ardently ; I saw 
it, I felt it, I shared his passion ; and yet, during five years of apparent 
friendship and chaste intimacy, we never revealed to one another the fatal 
secret which united us. He did not usually reside in the Beehmer- Wald; 
at least, he was frequently absent under pretence of duties to distant 
patients, but, in fact, to organise the conspiracy of which he unceasingly 
spoke to me without convincing me of its results. Each time I saw him 
I felt more inflamed by his genius, his courage, and his perseverance. 
Each time he returned, he found me weaker, consumed by an inward fire, 
devastated by physical suffering. 

“‘ During one of these absences | was attacked with frightful convul- 
sions, to which the vain and ignorant doctor, Wetzelius, whom you know, 
and who attended me during his absence, gave the name of malignant 
fever. At the close of this crisis I fell into a complete prostration, 
which they took for death. My pulse ceased to beat, my breathing was 
imperceptible. Nevertheless I preserved my consciousness; I heard the 
prayers of the chaplain, and the sobs of my family. | heard the piercing 
cries of my only child, of my poor Albert, and I could not make a move- 
ment, I could not even see him. They had closed my eyes, and I found 
it impossible to open them. I asked myself if this were indeed death, 
and if the soul, deprived of its means of action upon the corpse, pre- 
served in decease the consciousness of the sorrows of life and the terrors 
of the tomb. I heard terrible things around my bed of death; the 
chaplain, endeavouring to calm the lively and sincere regrets of the 
canoness, told her that she ought to thank God for all things, and that 
it was a great happiness for my husband to be delivered from the afflic- 
tion of my continual agony and the storms of my reprobate soul. He 
did not make use of such harsh terms, but the meaning was the same, 
and the canoness listened, and allowed herself by degrees to be convinced. 
I even heard her, immediately after, trying to console Christian with the 
same arguments, still more softened in expression, but equally cruel to 
me. I heard distinetly ; 1 understood horribly. It was, they thought, 
the will of God that I should not bring up my son, and that he should 
be withdrawn at so early an age from the poison of heresy with which I 
was infected. This is what they said to my husband when (pressing 
Albert to his heart) he cried ‘ Poor child! what will become of you 
without your mother?’ The reply of the chaplain was: ‘ You will bring 
him up in the fear of God!’ 
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‘¢ At last, after three days of silent and motionless despair, I was ecar- 
ried to the tomb, without having recovered the strength to make a sign, 
without having lost for a moment the certainty of the terrible death that 
was about to be brought upon me! They covered me with diamonds; 
they clothed me in my bridal robes—in the magnificent robes you have 
seen in my portrait. They placed a crown of flowers on my head, a 

olden crucifix upon my breast, and deposited me in a long basin of 
white marble, hewn in the subterranean pavement of the chapel. I felt 
neither the cold nor the want of air; I lived but in thought. 

‘‘ Marcus arrived an hour after. His consternation at first deprived 
him of all reflection. He came mechanically and threw himself upon 
my tomb ; they dragged him from it ; he returned in the night. 

“This time he had armed himself with a hammer and a lever. A 
horrible thought had crossed his mind. He knew the lethargic crises to 
which I was subject, though he had never known them to last so long or 
to be so complete ; but from his observation of a few moments of this 
strange state, he concluded the possibility of a terrible error. He had 
no confidence in the science of Wetzelius. I heard him walking above 
my head; | recognised his footstep. The noise of the iron raising the 
stone made me tremble, but I could not utter a cry, not even a sigh. 
When he raised the veil which covered my face, I was so overcome with 
the efforts I had just made to call out, that I seemed more dead than 
ever. He hesitated for some time ; he interrogated a thousand times my 
extinguished breath, my icy hands and heart. I had the stiffness of a 
corpse. I heard him murmur in a voice of agony, ‘ All, then, is over ! 
there is no more hope! Dead, dead! oh, Wanda!’ Then he let the 
veil fall, but he did not replace the stone. A terrible silence reigned 
anew. Had he fainted? Did he abandon me, he also forgetting, in the 
horror with which the sight of what he had once loved inspired him, to 
re-close my sepulchre ? 

‘“‘ Marcus, plunged into a gloomy meditation, formed a project gloomy 
as his grief, singular as his character: he desired to preserve my corpse 
from the outrages of destruction. He wished to bear it away in secret, to 
embalm it, to enclose it in a metal coffin, to keep it ever by his side. 
He asked himself if he possessed the courage ; and suddenly, in a species 
of fanatical transport, answered himself in the affirmative. He took me 
in his arms, and, without knowing whether his strength would allow him 
to carry a corpse so far as his dwelling, distant more than a mile, he de- 
posited me upon the pavement, and replaced the stone with the terrible 
sang froid which acts of delirium often possess. Then enveloping and 
entirely concealing me in his cloak, he quitted the chateau, which was 
not then so carefully closed as now, since in those times no bands of male- 
factors, rendered desperate by war, had made their appearance in the 
neighbourhood. I had become so thin that, to tell the truth, I was not a 
very heavy burden. Mareus crossed the woods, choosing the least fre- 
quented paths. He deposited me several times upon the rocks, overcome 
with grief and terror even more than with fatigue. He has since told me, 
that more than once he was seized with horror at this violence to a corpse, 
and that he was tempted to carry me back to the-tomb. At last, arriving at 
his home, he entered noiselessly through the garden, and bore me, unseen 
by any one, into an isolated pavilién, which he had converted into a 


study. It was there only that th¢ joy of finding myself saved, the first 
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emotion of joy I had experienced for ten years, unbound my tongue, and 
I gave utterance to a feeble exclamation. 

“A fresh and violent crisis succeeded this prostration. I found suddenly 
an exuberant strength ; I shrieked and groaned. The servants of Marcus, 
thinking some one was being assassinated, ran to the spot. He had the 
presence of mind to throw himself before them, saying that a lady had 
come to be secretly delivered at his house, and that he would kill any- 
body who tried to see her, as quickly as he would dismiss from his service 
whoever should have the misfortune to let fall a word on the subject. 
This pretext succeeded. I was dangerously ill in the pavilion for three 
days. Mareus, shut up in it with me, watched over me with a zeal and 
intelligence worthy of his will. When I was saved, and could collect my 
ideas, I threw myself into his arms with terror, imagining that we must 
part, —* Oh, Marcus,’ I eried, why have you not let me die here, in your 
arms? If you love me, kill me; to return to my family is worse than 
death.’ 

“ « Madame,’ he replied with firmness, ‘ you shall never return to them ; 
| have sworn it to God and to myself. Henceforth you are mine. You 
shall never quit me; or if you go hence, it shall be over my corpse.’ ‘This 
terrible resolution alarmed and pleased me at the same time. I was too 
agitated and too weak to understand its whole bearing. I listened to 
it with the submission at once timid and confiding of a child. I allowed 
myself to be tended and cured, and by degrees I grew accustomed to 
the idea of never returning to Riesenburg, and of never undeceiving them 
as to my death. Marcus employed all his eloquence to persuade me to 
this end. He told me that I could not live in this marriage, and that I 
had no right to return to a certain death. He swore to me that he 
possessed the means of concealing me from human sight for some time to 
come, and from the eyes of those who knew me through my whole life. 
I!e promised to watch over my son, and to procure the means of my seemg 
him in seeret. He even gave me certain assurances for the fulfilment of 
these strange possibilities, and I allowed myself to be convinced. I con- 
sented to depart with him, never again te be the Countess de Rudolstadt. 

‘* But at the moment we were about to depart, in the night, Marcus 
was summoned to the assistance of Albert, who, they said, was dangerously 
ill. Maternal tenderness, which misfortune seemed to have stifled, re- 
kindled in my bosom. I insisted upon following Marcus to Riesenburg ; 
no human power, not even his, could have dissuaded me from it. I 
ascended his carriage, and, wrapped in a long veil, I anxiously 
waited at some distance from the chateau, till he could see my 
son and bring me tidings. He quickly returned, answering me that 
the child was in no danger, and urged me to allow him to conduct 
me home, that he might return and pass the night with Albert. 
[ could not resolve upon this; I determined still to wait concealed be- 
hind the gloomy walls of the chateau, trembling and agitated, while he 
returned to watch over my son. But scarcely was I alone, when a thou- 
sand anxieties devoured me. I imagined that Mareus concealed from 
me the true situation of Albert; that, perhaps, he was dying; that 
he might expire without receiving my last kiss. Overpowered by this 
fatal persuasion, I rushed beneath the portico of the chAteau; a servant 
whom I met in the court, at sight of me, let fall his torch, and took to 
flight, making the sign of the cross. My veil concealed my features, 
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but the apparition of a woman in the middle of the night sufficed to 
arouse the superstitious feelings of these credulous servants. They never 
doubted but that I was the ghost of the unfortunate and impious Wanda. 
An unhoped-for chance led me to the chamber of my son without meet- 
ing a single person, and the canoness had just quitted it to seek a me- 
dicine ordered by Marcus. My husband, according to custom, had gone 
to pray in his oratory, instead of acting to arrest the danger. I threw 
myself upon my son; I pressed him to my bosom. He had no fear of 
me; he ine my caresses; he had not understood my death. At this 
moment, the chaplain appeared at the threshold of the chamber. Marcus 
thought all was lost. Still, with a rare presence of mind, he remained 
motionless, and appeared not to perceive me at his side. The chaplain 
pronounced, in a broken voice, a few words of exorcism, and fell fainting, 
without having dared to advance a step towards me. Then I resigned 
myself to flight by another door, and I regained, in the dark, the spot 
where Marcus had left me. JI was reassured ; | had seen Albert relieved ; 
his little hands were moist, and the fire of fever was no longer on his 
cheeks. The fainting fit and the terror «f the chaplain were attributed 
to a vision. He maintained that he saw me by the side of Marcus, 
holding my son in my arms. Marcus equally insisted that he had seen 
nothing. Albert had fallen asleep; but, on the morrow, he asked for 
me again; and on the following nights, convinced that I was not asleep 
for ever, as they tried to persuade him, he dreamed of me, thought he 
saw me once more, and called me by name again and again. From this 
moment the childhood of Albert was strictly watched, and the super- 
stitious souls of Riesenburg offered up a thousand prayers as an antidote 
to the fatal assiduities of my phantom around his cradle. 

‘“* Marcus took me back to his home before daybreak ; we delayed our 
departure yet another week ; and, when my son was completely re- 
covered, we quitted Bohemia. From that time I have led a stchiting 
and mysterious life. Ever concealed in my lodgings, ever closely veiled 
in my journeys, bearing a fictitious name, and having, for a long time, 
no confidant in the world but Marcus, I passed several years with him in 
foreign countries. He kept up a correspondence with a friend, who in- 
formed him of all that took place at Riesenburg, and who gave him 
ample details as to the health, character, and education of my son. The 
deplorable state of my health authorised me to lead the most retired life, 
and to see no one. I passed for the sister of Marcus, and I lived several 
years in the interior of Italy, in an isolated villa, while, during a portion 
of each year, Marcus continued his travels, and pursued the aecomplish- 
ment of his vast projects. 

‘‘T was not the mistress of Marcus; I remained beneath the domi- 
nion of my religious scruples; and it took more than ten years of me- 
ditation for me to understand the right of a human being to shake off the 

oke of the pitiless and senseless laws which rule human society. Believed 
to be dead, and unwilling to risk the liberty I had so dearly acquired, I 
could invoke no civil or religious power to break through my marriage 
with Christian, neither could I have renewed his dormant sorrows. He 
knew not how unhappy I had been with him; he believed that I had 
descended for my happiness, for the peace of his family, and the sal- 
vation of his son, into the repose the tomb. In this situation, I 
looked upon myself as eternally condemned to fidelity to him. When, 
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later, by the labour of Marcus, the disciples of a new faith were 
gathered together, and secretly constituted themselves a religious power; 
when I had sufficiently modified my ideas to accept this new council, 
and to enter this new church, which would have pronounced my divorce, 
and consecrated our union, it was too late. Marcus, wearied with my 
obstinacy, had felt the need of love elsewhere, and I had heroically urged 
him on. He was married; I was the friend of his wife; still he was not 
happy. This woman had not a mind and heart sufficiently large to 
satisfy the mind and heart of a man like him. He had failed to make 
her understand his plans; he refrained from initiating her into his 
success. She died at the end of a few years, without having divined 
that Marcus still loved me. I watched over her agony ; | closed her 
eyes, without having anything with which to reproach myself towards 
her; without rejoicing at the removal of this obstacle to my long and 
cruel passion. Youth was gove; I was broken down ; I had led too grave 
and too austere a life to depart from it when age had begun to bleach my 
hair. I entered at last into the calm of old age, and I felt profoundly 
all that there is of august and sacred in this phase of woman’s life. 
Yes, our old age, like our whole life, when we understand it aright, has 
in it something more serious than that of man. ‘They may cheat the 
course of years; they may still love, and become parents at a more ad- 
vanced age than we; whereas nature prescribes for us a period after 
which there is something monstrous and impious in the wish to re- 
awaken love, and to trespass, by ridiculous transports, upon the pri- 
vileges of the generation which already succeeds and effaces us. More- 
over, the lessons and examples expected from us at that solemn time 
ask a life of contemplation and retirement, which the agitations of love 
must fruitlessly trouble. Youth may be inspired by its own ardour, and 
may find therein high revelations. Ripe age has no. longer commerce 
with God, but in the august serenity which is accorded to it as a last 
blessing. God himself assists us gently, and by gradual transformation, 
to enter this path. He takes care to appease our passions, and to 
change them into peaceful friendships ; he takes from us the prestige of 
beauty, thus withdrawing us from dangerous temptations. Nothing, 
then, is so easy as to grow old, whatever may be said and thought by 
women of unhealthy minds, whom we meet with in the world, the 
victims of a species of insane obstinacy to conceal from others and them- 
selves the decay of their charms, and the end of their mission as women. 
What! age takes from us our sex, frees us from the terrible labours of 
maternity, and we do not recognise that it isthe moment for elevating 
ourselves to a sort of angelic state! But, my dear child, you are so far 
from this terrible yet desirable period, which is as a port after a tempest, 
that all my reflections on this subject are unseasonable; let them serve, 
then, only to make you understand my history. I remained what I had 
always been, the sister of Marcus; and these repressed emotions, these 
conquered desires, which had tortured our youth, gave at least to the 
friendship of riper age a character of strength and enthusiastic con- 
fidence which is not to be found in common friendships. 

“| have as yet said nothing to you of the mental labours and the 
serious oecupations which, for the first fifteen years, prevented us from 
being absorbed by our sufferings, and which, since that time, have pre- 
vented our regretting them. You know their nature, their aim, and their 
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result ; you were initiated into them last night; you will be still further 
enlightened this evening by the organ of the Invisibles. I can then only tell 
you that Marcus will be seated among them, and that he has himself formed 
their secret council and organised their whole socie ty, with the assistance of 
a virtuous prince, whose fortune is consecrated to the great and mysterious 
enterprise with which you are acquainted. | have equally consecrated 
my whole life to it for the last fifteen years. After twelve years of 
absence I was too much forgotten on the one hand, too much change d on 
the other, not to re-appear with safety in Germany. The strange life 
which is annexed to certain functions of our order, moreover, favoured my 
incognito. Charged, not with the active propagandism, which is reserved 
for your brilliant life, but with secret missions, which my prudence might 
effect, I took several j journeys, as I just now related to you. Since then, 
I have lived here in perfect ‘concealment, exercising to all appearance the 
obscure functions of housekeeper in a portion of the prince’s house ; but 
in reality, oceupied solely with the secret work, holding a vast corre- 
sponde nee, in the name of the council, with all the important adepts, 
receiving them here, and often presiding at their conferences, alone with 
Marcus, when the prince aud other supreme chiefs are absent; in short, 
exercising at all times a sufficiently marked influence over all those deci- 
sions, which seem to call for the delicate perception and the peculiar 
sense with which the female mind is gifted. Apart from the philoso- 
phical questions which are often agitated here, and upon which, moreover, 
I have acquired, by the maturity of my understanding, the right of 
pronouncing an opinion, there are frequently questions of feeling to be 
discussed and judged. You can well imagine, that in our attempts 
abroad, we often meet with the assistance or the opposition of particular 
passions—love, hatred, or jealousy. Through the medium of my son, 
and even in person, and by means of the deceptions which it is so much 
the fashion in courts to practise towards women, such as magicians and 
prophets, I have had frequent relations with the Princess Amelia of 
Prussia, with the interesting and unfortunate Princess of Culmbach, and, 
lastly, with the young Margravine of Bareith, the sister of Frederick. 
We endeavour to gain these women through the heart rather than the 
mind. I have laboured nobly, I am bold to say, to attach them to us, 
and I have succeeded. But this phase of my life is not that upon which 
| would speak to you. In your future enterprises you will find traces of 
me, and you will continue what I have commenced. I would speak to 
you now of Albert, and would acquaint you with all that part of his 
existence of which you are ignorant. We have still time. Lend me 
your attention for a while. You will learn how, in the terrible and sin- 
gular life I have led, I at last knew tender emotions and maternal 
joys.” 
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THE TEMPTED MAN; OR, THE VICTIM OF THE BURIAL- 
CLUBS. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
Avutuor or “Tue EventFut Epocn,” &c. 


On the 18th of January last there appeared an able letter in the 
columns of the Zimes, animadverting on the system of burial-clubs, as 
they are at present conducted in London and our provincial towns. It 
appears that these lotteries of life—for they deserve no better name— 
are patronised by the poorer classes to an unimagined and frightful 
extent ; and the inducement they hold out to the commission of the 
deadliest crime human beings can perpetrate—murder— must strike 
every reflecting mind. The poor man—he may be a drunkard, or an 
unredeemed scoundrel—enters the name of his wife in the books of one 
of these societies, and by making a small weekly payment, averaging 
from a halfpenny to twopence, he will receive, in the event of her de- 
cease, nominally to defray the expenses of her burial, a sum varying 
from three to ten pounds. A similar insurance he may effect in a dozen 
other clubs, no law existing to restrain him: indeed, this last practice, 
whereby quite a little harvest is sometimes reaped by the husband, ap- 
pears surprisingly to prevail in some of our large towns—as shown by 
the reports of Mr. Chadwick and Dr. Playfair. What a temptation is 
here thrown into the way of the needy, as well as the unprincipled 
man! The whisper of the Evil OQue—‘“ remove her, and a whole year 
of riot and debauchery is at your command !”—will too frequently be 
more potent than the angel voice of conscience, or even the fear of 
ultimate discovery. 

But for the sake of our common nature, we will believe that the hus- 
band has not often sacrificed the wife, nor the wife her husband—insti- 
gated to the unnatural act by the fees which these societies offer; bat 
we may not dispute the numerous cases on record, in which children 
have fallen victims to this melancholy trafficking in human life.* By the 
recent Friendly Society Act, 9th and 10th Victoria, chap. 27, sec. 1, it 
would seem hae no children under six years of age can be elected 
members of burial associations; but clubs instituted before the passing 
of this act, whether legally or not, do certainly evade its restrictions, 
and, in the words of the Times’ correspondent, “take in their helpless 
victims without the slightest respect for the 9th and 10th Victoria.” 

Is such a system of life-gambling to be tolerated in a civilised country ? 
The legislature has declared establishments got up for the purpose of 
enticing people to play rouge et noir, hazard, and other games of chance, 
illegal; yet no stringent act has yet been passed to put a stop to a 
gambling far more depraved, and at which humanity shudders. 


* In April, 1846, a Liverpool paper gives an account of a woman named Pimlet. 
indicted for destroying by arsenic her two children, aged respectively ten months 
and four-and-a-half years, for the purpose of obtaining “funeral moncy.” Several 
other cases are mentioned in the Times of the 18th of January. The recent 


atrocious case at Guestling, near Hastings, will be too fresh in the recollection of 
newspaper readers to need a comment here. 
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The following little narrative is penned, with a humble hope on the 
part of the chronicler, to throw some light on the working and moral 
tendencies of the associations above-mentioned. Let whatever real 
advantages they do offer be developed to the fullest extent, but let their 
pernicious influences be checked by a wholesome enactment of the law. 
This must be the strong desire of every honest mind that has considered 
the subject. —_—— 

A little to the north-west of that region so interesting to the reader 
of the annals of Protestant Reformation, inasmuch as it was the grand 
scene of the burning of martyrs, but only interesting in our own day to 
the agriculturist and dealer in horned kine, as being the great metropo- 
litan cattle mart—a little to the north-west of Smithfield, in the space 
lying between St. John’s-lane and the newly-opened thoroughfare, dig- 
nified by the name of Victoria-street, are many courts and alleys of a 
very low description. The dingy houses are principally tenanted by 
emaciated workers in factories and foundries, and by men who gain a 
livelihood by hanging about Smithfield Market, helping to pen sheep, 
and lending a willing hand in torturing cattle, till, through their praise- 
worthy exertions in the latter useful employment, the goaded oxen turn 
mad, and, dashing down into Newgate-street, or Holborn, toss elderly 
gentlemen with silk umbrellas under their arms, and timid females in red 
shawls ; the thing being a joke to spectators, yet anything but a joke to 
those thus unexpectedly lifted, while in quiet thought, perhaps, and their 
best clothes, between earth and heaven. 

The door of a house in one of the alleys above alluded to was standing 
open ; indeed, it was a matter of some doubt whether it was ever closed 
the inmates all the day, and through a greater portion of the night, con- 
tinually passing in and out; and this circumstance may be explained by 
the fact that there was a family in almost every room, each little commu- 
nity being proudly independent of the other, having separate occupations 
and separate interests. ‘The cobbler’s lapstone sounded all through the day ; 
the Italian maker of clay images, enamoured of the creations of his own 
genius, whistled at his work ; and the busy washerwoman and her assis- 
tants, with their shrill scoldings, enlivened the same waking hours. ‘The 
Smithfield torturer of oxen rose at two in the morning, and the keeper of 
the early coffee-stall spent half the night in preparing his refreshing nectar 
wont at three to smoke on the Smithfield pavement. It was a cheerful 
house, however, if noise and bustle constitute mirth, and the ideas of some 
people are such, that they have no notion of cheerfulness apart from 
motion and sound. That it was a neat house, a pleasant house, and a 
wholesome dwelling, we are not so well prepared to assert. 

In the room adjoining that occupied by the Italian image-maker, and 
over the private show-room of the hammerer on the lapstone, a family 
resided, consisting of a husband, wife, and six children. The man was 
employed in one of the neighbouring factories, but, being in a subordinate 
situation, did not earn more than nine shillings a week; yet, on this pit- 
tance he had contrived for some years to keep alive those who depended 
on him for support. Poverty, on the working classes, often exerts a two- 
fold influence; it renders one man dogged and sullen, and another, who 
would drown care, it drives to the spirit shop: the father of the six children 
was affected by the former malady. / 

It was evening, and the artisan, sdeased from his daily toil, was making 
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his way up the almost perpendicular stairs of the house. No candle re- 
lieved the darkness ; but though the rickety stairs wound round and round, 
almost like those of a tower, and the banisters had long been broken off 
for firewood, the man knew his way so well that he had no difficulty in 
reaching the top of the house, where his own apartment was situated. 
There was a cloud on his brow, and the children who once ran to greet 
him on his return from labour, now shrank away as he entered, the 

ounger ones huddling into corners; the wife spoke a few words to 
him, but Clarkson, for such was his name, returned her no answer, seating 
himself on a wooden stool with three legs, and sullenly scowling around 
him. 

The prospect was not very cheering ; habit may do much in recon- 
ciling us to the most distasteful objects, but there are some sights which 
will depress and harrow the heart though witnessed thousands of times. 
Clarkson’s wife, owing to recent illness, had been unable, as heretofore, to 
gain any thing by charing at her neighbours’ houses; in truth, she had 
starved herself to put bread into the mouths of her children. No table 
or chair was in the room; these not superfluous articles of furniture had 
been sold to the little broker in Jerusalem-passage, and their places were 
now supplied by the stool before named, and three inverted tubs, while 
On a large box which contained all their clothes not yet pawned, they eat 
their meals—that is, when a meal they could get. A low deal bedstead, 
with a straw mattress, but no furniture, obtruded itself from the farther 
wall ; the elder children slept on some old coal sacks which were now 
thrown into a corner. The brutes will make a bed anywhere, and, with 
shelter and straw, we think them well lodged and happy; but there is 
something frightful in human beings being driven to such a strait, and 
they sink, and contract disease, under circumstances where the former 
will experience no inconvenience. 

Clarkson had remained on his stool for about a quarter of an hour, and 
had not uttered a word; his body inclined forwards, his sinewy arms 
were crossed on his chest, and his overhanging brows were contracted b 
thought: it was evident something unusual occupied his mind. The 
children, gradually creeping from their corners, spoke in whispers, and 
the wife prepared the miserable meal, half in anger, half in fear. 

The man cast a glance at his youngest child—the healthiest of the 
group, the reason being, no doubt, because it had sojourned in our world 
the shortest period. It lay on a bundle of rags, and laughed and crowed 
in all the spontaneous delight of infancy’s unconscious days. 

** How old is that child, Fanny?” at length said the father; for he had 
forgotten the ages of his children. 

** Seventeen weeks to-morrow, Miles.” 


“Seventeen weeks—so—yes, that will do—sixteen is the limit; I'll 
enter him.” 


** Enter him ?—what do you mean ?” 

“ Why, make the child a member, to be sure, of the burying club.” 

Mrs. Clarkson was by no means enlightened by this observation ; but 
the last words, while they awoke her curiosity, caused a chill to creep 
over her. 

** Now, Miles, what do we want to do with bur ing? The children, 


though they live so hard, are all healthy, thank God. What, too, would 
be the use of entering that infant ?” 
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“ You talk like a stupid woman; but I see you don’t understand any- 
thing about it. Wait a little—by-and-by I'll tell you.” 

The bread and treacle, and the decoction from the quarter-of-an-ounce 
of herb tea were despatched ; the three younger children were scolded to 
sleep, and the elder ones sent into the court to play, which meant to roll 
in the dirt, when Mr. Miles Clarkson, as good as his word, entered into 
an explanation to his wife touching the nature of burial societies, and 
endeavoured to make her comprehend the high advantages which the 
offered. There sat the begrimed artisan on his three-legged stool, his 
great forefingers crossed, and his heavy ill-favoured countenance lit up 
with a momentary expression of keen intelligence. 

The woman was leaning anxiously forward; her pale thin features 
seemed sharpened by curiosity, and she held her left hand to her ear, 
that no whispered word of her husband's might escape her. 

“Why, you see, Fanny, by this paper, which my comrade gave me, 
and who has made all his children members, they'll put down any one on 
their books from sixteen weeks old up to sixty years.” 

‘‘ But what are infants entered for?” 

“Infants? they'll die, I suppose, sometimes, like other people, and 
want to be buried, I dare say, and burying an’t done for nothing ; twelve 
shillin’, I suppose, perhaps fifteen, would hardly cover the expense. Now, 
look you, the sum to be paid for that child will be a ha’penny a-week, 
and if the life ‘drops in,’ as they call it, thirteen weeks after the entry, 
we shall be paid one pound ten shillin’.” 

** Prodigious !” exclaimed the woman; “and all that money for our 
only paying thirteen ha’pennies ?” 

Mr. Clarkson nodded his head approvingly, for he perceived his wife 
was beginning to be sensible of the excellencies of burial societies, 

‘“‘'Then, if we can keep the member alive thirteen weeks more, the 
fees will be doubled: three pound—that’s a fact!”* 

The woman stared again, and pressed her hands closely together. 

‘“‘] haven't done yet: we've leave to enter the child in as many clubs 
as we like—say six clubs ; six times three, Fanny, is eighteen. If the 
life ‘drops in’ twenty-six weeks after the entry, we bury for fifteen 
shillin’, and pocket seventeen pounds five shillin’—quite a little fortune!” 

The possession of such a sum all at once was more than Mrs. Clarkson 
had ever dared to dream of, and its magnitude overwhelmed her. But 
presently an expression of uneasiness and fear was visible in her face. 

‘“‘ These clubs seem capital things, Miles.” 

‘“‘ They are —they’re blessed things for the poor, Fanny.” 

“But surely,” said the mother, in a tremulous whisper, “ when the 
child is entered you wouldn’t ill treat—” 

“No, no,” responded Clarkson, quickly, for he did not yet contemplate 
murder; “ I wouldn't hurt a hair of the infant’s head. I’ve heard of such 
things, but I hope I know better.” 

“Thank you, dear Miles, that’s right. I'd die myself sooner than in- 
jure that innocent child.” 


* One of the regulations, or provisions of a club alluded to in the Times is— 
“If an infant member die thirteen weeks after the date of its enrolment, the 
insurer will receive thirty shillings; if*twenty-six weeks, three pounds; the 
weekly sum paid having been one halfpénny.” 
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«As for its innocence,” said the artisan, in a tone of bitterness, “| 
don’t think much of that—’twill soon go; all natures in the world, I take 
it, ave pretty much alike—'tis situation only as makes the difference.” 

‘The woman did not pretend to much philosophy—Mr. Miles Clarkson 
did; so the former was silent. 

“Tll enter that child in six clubs,” said the parental calculator, see- 
sawing himself on his stool, and knocking his knuckles on the substitute 
for a table before him; ‘six Sclubs ; ‘twill only be threepence a-week, 
and then, if Heaven is pleased-—” 

The impious words died on his lips, and, rising suddenly, he began to 
whistle. The poor woman cast her eyes on the sleeping infant—the un- 
conscious vietim—the little stranger who had not long opened its eyes on 
this world of crime and sorrow, and whose life was thus, to use the mildest 
term, to be made the subject of gambling of the basest description. An 
instinctive feeling on the mother’s part, that such trading, such anxious 
waiting, perhaps hoping, for the death of another, and that other the being 
we have brought into the world, could not be right, filled her heart with 
wretchedness. She drew nearer and nearer to the infant; the very smile 
on its lip seemed to upbraid her, and the unhappy woman, stooping her 
head low, covered her face with her hands and burst into passionate tears. 

In pursuance of his resolution, the artisan enrolled his infant child as a 
member of six clubs; this was rather moderate, for Mr. Chadwick in his 
report has mentioned a man resident in Manchester who insured his 
children in nineteen different clubs ! The term of thirteen weeks from the 
date of the respective entries had expired, and the little member, if it now 
“dropped in,” was entitled to benefit the party who insured it, and the 
aggregate sum to be received from the six societies would be uine pounds, 
while the amount paid by Clarkson in halfpence had been no more than 
three shillings and threepence. 

The tempter was now busy with the poverty-stricken man. One 
thought haunted him continually, and would not let him rest. Swiftly, 
unceasingly, as worked the wheels of the steam-engine he tended, a con- 


stant succession of dreadful thoughts whirled through his brain. Where- 


ever he walked, the same thought, like an embodied thing of evil, dogged 
his steps. Something shrieked in his ear, making itself heard above all 
the stir of busy life that surrounded him, “ Let one perish for the benefit 
of the whole!” His other children wanted bread ; his wife was in rags; 
harder and harder poverty griped him with her lean hand, and the 
harder she griped the louder the demon voice would cry, “ Let one perish 
for the benefit of the whole!” 

Alas! for the gulf of darkness to which the once honest labourer was 
hurrying !—alas! for the fatal influence which these societies exercised 
on his destiny here and hereafter! The lure would not have been held 
out—the poor man had not been a murderer, but for them. 

In dreams on his wretched pallet Clarkson was haunted still, and his 
wife would listen to the incoherent words which the restless sleeper 
muttered. [He would seem to be making caleulations—weighing ad- 
vantages against probable danger ; and he usually ended his incompre- 
hensible monologue with the magie words of—eighteen pounds !— 
eighteen pounds! Then he would start up in frightful alarm, and whis- 


poring something about officers and Newgate, bless heaven it was only a 
ream. 
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Days, weeks passed on, and this struggling against temptation con- 
tinued unremitted in the breast of that unhappy man. 

“ Fanny,” he whispered to his wife one day, “it can’t last. I can’t 
live in this: manner, tortured as I am—the angels dragging me one way 
and the fiends another. I must either give up paying the weekly 
ha’pennies to the clubs, or’send the child to—heaven.” 

The wife had long been conversant with the disturbed state of her 
husband's mind, and strove in the best manner she could to advise and 
soothe him. She entertained a vague idea of the strong temptation 
which assailed him, but the darker deed he hinted at seemed to her too 
horrible to be contemplated. The murder of their offspring for money 
—her woman’s nature recoiled at the thought, and her heart seemed to 
turn to ice. 

No—he had begun—he wouldn't be a coward—why should he give 
up the benefit which the societies held out to him as a legal right ?—he 
would continue his weekly payments, badly as he could afford them: 
Twenty-three weeks—not yet; his calculations taught him better; the 
fees will not be doubled if the member “drops in” one day, one hour, 
before the expiration of the given term. It came at last —twenty-six 
weeks —now then he was sure. Eis mind being fully made up, that is, 
having ceased to resist the tempter, he grew calm and collected ; his 
wife’s suspicions were thus lulled to rest, even when the danger was the 
most imminent. Clarkson now acted with craft, so, one evening, stealing 
away several miles to the easter: extremity of London, where no one 
would recognise his person, he entered a druggist’s shop. He could not 
obtain what he wanted there, for they never sold laudanum to strangers. 
He tried again at a shop in a lower neighbourhood, and succeeded. 

“ Only twopence,” thought the man, as he crept home at a stealthly 
eat-like pace ; ‘‘and a small drop it seems—precious drop though, for 
twill make that child an angel, and me master of eighteen pounds.” 

The chronicler must draw a veil over the scene which followed. 
Suffice it to say that an opportunity offered. ‘The soothing cordial, 
without the knowledge of the mother, was administered to the child, and 
the sinless victim fell into that sleep which, on earth, “knows no 
waking.” 

There was a voice of lamentation in the poor man’s house; the mother 
was wailing over her lost little one. She never abetted her husband in 
the commission of his foul deed, though fully conscious now of his guilt. 
The murderer sat on his accustomed stool, looking at her from beneath 
his bent brows, half in terror at what he had done, and half in gloom 
exultation, while, every now and then, he raised his clenched hand, as if 
threatening his wife with punishment if she was not silent. Who might 
tell the agony of that woman's heart? Her youngest born was murdered 
by its own father, yet was she bound to secrecy, for a word of hers 
would send bim to the gallows. She could but sob and weep, casting 
looks of abhorrence at her husband, yet that abhorrence the next moment 
softening into pity, or giving place to love—a love which had grown like 
a habit, almost an instinct—love which anguish could not stifle, and the 
blackness of guilt could not overshadow. No, the wife did not betray 
the husband ; her sorrow fed on her own heart. 

A short time after the event narpdted, a man might have been seen 


going from house to house where fertain burial-clubs transacted their 
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business, and as he received his fees on account of the little member 
recently “ dropped in,” and deposited the money in his leather bag, a 
smile, too ghastly for a smile of satisfaction, passed over his harsh and 
forbidding features. He had the gold now—eighteen sovereigns—there 
was no doubt of that; he felt his bag again, buttoned his breeches’ 
pocket, and buttoned his ragged coat over that ; and when he reached 
his home, he counted them over again, eyed attentively the rich yellow 
pieces, and sounded every one on his wooden stool. Did he sleep better 
that night? and was he happier the next day?—No: the man was not 
utterly hardened by a long course of crime ; he possessed some human 
feeling, and the voice of conscience was not entirely stifled; therefore, 
he was now the most wretched and abject being that ever crawled on the 
earth, or looked upon God's sun. The gold—the Judas price of blood— 
seemed turned to fire in his hand, and when it was all spent, the scor- 

ions of remorse still pierced his heart through and through. His crime, 
an was not discovered, so he did not suffer the last penalty of the 
law, but he confessed the guilt which weighed on his soul at the hour of 
death. His child had been sacrificed to his base avarice, and lured by 


the golden bait cast by tlie burial societies into the troubled waters of his 
life, he had snatched at it, and was undone. 





JACOB VAN DER NEESS. 
A ROMANCE. 
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On the following morning everything seemed to favour his projects. 
The unhappy invalid required Susa’s undivided attention; she did not 
come down stairs with Angela, and when Neéess darted into the room, it 
was Angela, the daughter of the Barneveldts and Casamborts, who was 
kneeling by the ill-supplied hearth, preparing the porridge for his break- 
fast. 

But the poor girl, unconscious of her degradation, felt her oppressed 
heart relieved at the sight of Neess, and they looked kindly at each other. 
She had sadly quitted her mother after a long night of watching. Susa, 
too, was worn out with fatigue, and there was no one to whom she could 
look for consolation but Jacob. He hastily swallowed the porridge that 
was set before him as a duty that must be gone through, and at once 
proceeded without any hesitation to the execution of his well-arranged 
plans. 

His first step was to move Angela's feelings by representing to her 
the approaching death of her mother; the poor girl’s tears flowed freely. 
Having with some impatience granted her time for the indulgence of her 
sorrow, Néess proceeded to excite her anxiety as to her future mode of 
life. 

“ For you know,” said he, as Angela looked up to him in great alarm, 
“you are neither a sister nor any other relation of mine; therefore you 
cannot stay in my house.” 


“ What! Neess,” she cried, bursting into tears, “ will you cast me 
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off? You—my only friend and protector, if my mother dies ?—But tell 
me, dear Neess, who am | then in reality ?—Is it really true that Susa’s 
brother was my father, and that I bear his name? And why will she 
never suffer me to call her aunt?” ° 

Néess was not prepared for this; he cleared his throat, and then broke 
forth into the following vague explanation. 

“ Look here, Angela; just tell me—has your wise friend, the parson, 
never taught you the fourth commandment? Eh, let us hear it, if you 

lease.” , 

“Honour thy father and thy mother,” Angela replied, awed by this 
imposing beginning. ; 

* Very well, then,” continued Neéess, triumphantly; “ there we have 
it. To honour one’s father and mother, means to obey them; and to 
obey them means to keep from prying into what does not concern 
children. They should thank God that they are born atall. As to how, 
and where they were born—of whom, and in what manner —these 
are questions which modest, humble, obedient children should never 
ask of their parents, Have you hit it now, Angela ?” 

Angela was silent ; she felt ashamed, though she did not know where- 
fore ; and Jacob, satisfied with the impression he had produced, now more 
collected, continued thus : 

‘“* You may thank us all, Angela, for concealing from you what would 
give you pain. Brigitta is your mother ; let that suffice. Your faithful 
affectionate Néess has watched over you, at the hazard of his own life, to 
prevent your learning more; and if it be in his power, you shall leave 
the world as unconscious of all these circumstances as you came into it. 
And now thank me for my consideration, and do not torment either 
yourself or me with any further thoughts on the subject; but beware of 
those wicked gossips— Dame Lievers and the parson’s wife.” 

“I will obey you, dear Néess,” returned Angela, softly; “but only 
say what is to become of me when my poor mother dies? and why 
cannot I continue with you after her death, as well as now?” 

Jacob's heart was ready to burst. 

“ Dear little innocent creature,” he replied, coming closer to her, “do 
not you see that Iam yet a young fellow, who may marry every day ?” 

“ Young! did you say, Néess—you ?” inquired Angela, in great sur- 
prise, and as she looked at him she laughed outright, in spite of her 
sorrow, and said—* | had always thought old men looked like you.” 

This certainly was not very encouraging for Néess, but he was pre- 
pared for something of this sort, and determined not to be disheartened. 
Therefore, laughing also, and patting Angela on the back, he replied— 

“You think so, Angela, because you have known me since you were @ 
child ; but nevertheless, I have ‘ale just attained the age when men 
think of marriage.” q 

“ But do you think of it, Neéess ?” said Angela, anxiously, ao And is 
it because you wish another to take charge of the housekeeping that I 
must leave you?” 3 ; 

‘ Well,” asked Néess, “ why should not I think of marrying, since 

ou do, and since your friends, Dame Lievers and the parson’s wife, 
owe already provided you with a bridegroom? It was that which first 
put thoughts of marriage into myyhead. For if I did not marry, what 


> ] 
would become of me when you leaye me ?” 
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«But you know Iam not going to leave you,” cried Angela, eagerly ; 
“we settled all that yesterday ; why then do you torment me about it 
again to-day ?” é' 

“ Listen to me, Angela,” returned Neess. ‘“ You know nothing of the 
world and its ways; but a young marriageable man like me, and a young 
marriageable woman, cannot live together with propriety in the same 
house after the death of the mother, under whose protection the daughter 
resided. Do you understand me now, my child ?” 

Here he gazed on her with a strange expression, and for the first time 
in her life Angela blushed deeply before Néess ; for on the preceding day 
the talkative baker’s wife had given her some hints, which enabled her to 
comprehend Jacob’s obscure speech. 

Observing that she was silent, Jacob grew bolder. 

“You may ask Susa and your friends, the baker’s and the parson’s 
wives: all will tell you that Jacob Van der Neéess acts like an honourable 
man in making you aware of the dangers you would encounter, and in 
striving to preserve your reputation from the attacks of idle gossips.” 

“Good God !” cried Angela, “ how dreadful is all this! What shall 
I do, then? How miserable and desolate I shall be in the world without 
you.” And hiding her face in her hands, she wept bitterly. 

“Tt gives me great pain to see you so unhappy, Angela,” said Néess, 
who saw with pleasure how easily she was caught in the trap he had 
laid for her; “if I could assist you, I would do so at every hazard. 
Only say what you wish, I will do all—all.” 

“ Alas, Néess !” returned Angela, disconsolately, ‘ advise me—help 
me. Surely you can do so if you love me ; for you know better than 
any one else.”’ 

“ Angela,” said Néess, “I feel it will break my heart ; but tell me 
candidly, would you rather marry the baker or the young clergyman ?” 

He was perfectly aware that she no longer wished this, and was not 
surprised at hearing her exclaim, vehemently, 

“No, no, Neess—do not speak of it ; I will do nothing to break your 
heart. I will not marry either of them, and will go this very day to 
announce my determination.” 

“ Well, then, that is settled,” continued Néess; “for I know that, 
when once you make up your mind. you will abide by your resolution. 
But, my poor girl, by this step you shut yourself out of the only house 
where, besides mine, you might find refuge; of course, you could not 
live with these people, since you would constantly be brought into con- 
tact with two men who wish to marry you; but, perhaps, you think that 
objection might be got over. Well, then, would you wish to take up 
your abode with the baker's wife, and assist her in the care of the shop ; 
or would you prefer residing with the Harsens, and receiving some fur- 
ther instructions from the parson in the sciences ?” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Angela, in the greatest alarm ; for both the shop 
and the sciences were objects of the deepest aversion to her, as Néess 
well knew. ‘No, no, I will not go to either of them; I cannot leave 
this house. Good heavens, Néess, do not cast me off. What have I 
done since yesterday to make you so cruel towards me? Did not I pro- 
mise to give up everything that distressed you ? Yesterday, you never 


spoke of NOT ia and to-day, you talk of that, too, to make me per- 
fectly. wretched.” 
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Néess opened his eyes to their utmost extent ; he was on the point of 
suffering the trap to close, but he could scarcely believe in the reality of 
his immeasurable happiness, and determined to restrain himself a little 
longer. 

“Bot Angela,” he returned, calmly, “why does the idea of my 
taking a wife distress you so? Perhaps I might persuade her to kee 
you in the house, and then you might stay, in the way that Susa stays 
with your mother.” 

“No, no,” cried Angela, “I will not do that either. I will continue 
to manage your house, Néess, as I have done hitherto; no one else shall 
attend you—and no one else must have the command here.”’ 

“ Well,” said Néess, “now I have exhausted all my proposals ; you 
reject them all, and yet you persist in your determination of staying in 
this house. What can I do now, as an upright, honourable man? There 
is no alternative, unless,” he added, carelessly, and with a sort of ironical 
smile, ‘‘ you would marry me yourself ?”’ 

Angela started ; she smiled, too, but grew thoughtful, and colouring 
deeply, exclaimed at length, 

‘Are you serious, Neéess ?—could I really do so ?—would you 
like it ?”” 

‘‘ Oh, nonsense,”’ returned Néess, scarcely able to speak with agitation ; 
“ T am too old for you—you would soon despise me, and think that you 
might have have had a younger and handsomer bridegroom.” 

Angela was silent, and Van der Néess was almost suffocated with 
emotion. It was true, she had always thought her future husband must 
be young and handsome; and, above all, she had never dreamt of marry- 
ing Van der Néess, whom she had always considered very old. ‘ But,” 
thought she, ‘ Neess says himself that he is young—then he has so 
much experience—and, above all, | could stay where I am. Ah, if he 
would but marry me! then he would not bring a strange woman into the 
house, and I should escape all the dangers and misfortunes.” She paused, 
alarmed at the thought of these unknown cares. 

Jacob refrained from disturbing her meditations by a single word or 
sound, for he knew they would be favourable to him ; but he was read 
to burst with the violence of his excitement ; he bit his tongue till it 
bled, and buried his nails deep into the legs of the oaken table, which he 
had convulsively grasped. 

“Ah, Néess,” exclaimed Angela, suddenly, “I did not understand all 
that about your age. You say you are not as old as I thought, and that 
is quite enough. After all, if I consider aright, whom could I like better 
than’ you, Néess? ‘Though another might be younger and handsomer, 
that would be no reason to love him better.” 

“Angela!” cried Néess, now allowing the trap to descend gradually” 
-—“ ‘Angela, what a bright prospect you disclose to me! You promise 
to marry me—to be my own wife. Ah! then we should never more be 
separated. Angela, my dearest girl, are you serious ?” 

Angela was delighted to see Néess so happy; she smiled kindly to 
him, and stretched out her hand, which he grasped, atid convulsiyely | 
pressed to his heart. | 

“Stay!” cried Néess, collecting himself once moré with 'a powerful 
effort, for he had vowed not to give way to his passion till he had fully 
carried his plan into execution. /Wisen to’ me, Angela. Are you 
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aware that you have uttered words of the highest importance—that you 
have led the friend who loves you best on earth in a most terrible tempta- 
tion ? Only think what would become of me, if I were to agree to your 
proposal, which offers me a prospect of inexpressible happiness. If, with 
the view of doing you honour, and making you happy as my wife, I were 
to transform this old house into an abode of splendour and magnificence 
— if I were to give myself up to the enjoyment of this bright future, what 
would become of me, I say, were you then to repent of your promise—to 
listen to the advice of Susa and your friends, who will seek to dissuade 
you, and teach you to fear me—if you were to come to me some day, 
saying, “ Néess, I cannot keep my word,—I repent of what I have 
done ?” 

Néess stopped short, quite overpowered by the mere shade he had him- 
self conjured up. 

But Angela did not leave him time to dwell on it. 

“ Ah Néess !” she cried, ‘* how can you think so ill of me? That could 
never be the ease. If you will have me for your wife, I will marry you 
in spite of all that they can say to prevent me.” 

“ Ha!” shrieked Neéess, starting up and seizing Angela’s hand, “ swear 
that! Swear you will listen to no one, trust to no one but to me, and 
abide by your promise of becoming my wife. Swear that, Angela, and 
remember, that if you break your oath you murder me—I shall not sur- 
vive it for a moment ; now swear, swear !” 

“T swear!’’ said Angela; but a deadly paleness overspread her features 
as she pronounced these words, for she was alarmed at Jacob’s violence, 
and could not understand him. The smothered voleano now burst forth, 
and he scarcely knew whether to attribute his excitement to joy or anger. 

Words cannot describe his ecstacy when he heard her oath; he 
grasped her in his arms, threw himself at her feet, and almost suffocated 
her with the violence with which he clasped her to his heart, and then ran 
wildly about the room, uttering frantic exclamations of delight. 

Angela in the meantime returned quietly to her seat, and smiling 
cheerfully as she looked at him, said, 

“ My dearest Neess, we have given ourselves a great deal of useless 
anxiety—my heart is relieved from a load of oppression—and now that I 
see you so happy I am perfectly satisfied; I wish we could make my poor 
mother understand it all, and prevent Susa from chiding. I own I am 
somewhat afraid of that.” 

This fear was not unfounded, for Susa could not disguise nor overcome 
her deeply-rooted aversion to Van der Néess, and she had only been with- 
held from revealing to Angela all the cireumstances which had so justly 
raised her indignation, by the thought that he was the only protector of 
the orphan girl, and that his love would at least secure her from great 
misfortunes. 

People of limited understanding often gain the credit of acting from 
principle when they merely obey the impulse of habit, which they lack 
the energy to shake off. 

Thus it was with Susa. Her perseverance in keeping silence when she 
had so many temptations to speak, both from Angela and Dame Lievers, 
seemed highly praiseworthy, yet it was only the consequence of a custom 
formerly acquired from fear, and afterwards supported by the moody inac- 
tivity into which her mind had finally sunk, till at length her recollections 
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became somewhat confused by the prolonged silence of twenty years, 
and she contented herself with brooding gloomily over these melancholy 
circumstances in general, without particularising them. 

She was thunderstruck at Angela’s communication. Never for a 
moment had she deemed it possible that the noble name Angela bore 
could be lost in the plebeian appellation of Van der Neéess, or that the 
high-born daughter of so illustrious a race could unite herself to a low- 
born, despicable miser,—the robber of her rightful inheritance. Her in- 
dignation was excited to such a degree that it roused her from the silence 
of years, although she scarcely knew how to disclose the secret she had to 
call forth from the most distant recesses of her memory. 

Whether it was owing to the confused manner of Susa’s narration, or 
to Angela's character and education, the effect Susa had expected did 
not take place. Angela shed bitter tears over the sad fate of her father 
and mother, but she seemed to attach little importance to the knowledge 
of her name and rank ; and Susa was not a little astonished to find after 
this important disclosure, which she thought would have decided every- 
thing against Van der Neess, that Angela was still as firmly resolved to 
marry him as ever. 

“« Indeed, Susa,” said Angela, “ you are very unjust towards poor Van 
der Neess; how good it was of him to conceal my father here, and to 
row him over himself to that fishing hamlet whence he continued his 
flight ; then how carefully he watched over us, and saved our lives by 
hiding us away here. Oh, Van der Néess is very good—very good 
indeed !—And how can you accuse him of having stolen my fortune ? 
Has not he fed and clothed us all the time ? If he made money, it was 
for our sakes, for he never fared better than we did. And now see what 
he is going to do with this fortune which he has amassed ; he wishes me 
to be his wealthy wife, and will do all in his power to make me happy 
and comfortable. Wait till you see what changes take place in this old 
house—in what a magnificent style we shall live. I shall be better off 
than Dame Lievers or the Harsens. My mother will have a bed of down, 
with hangings of damask silk; and you and I a maid to attend us, like 
all the great ladies of Amsterdam. Then on Sundays we shall go to 
church, dressed in silks and velvets in summer, and wra in furs in 
the winter. See, Susa, Van der Néess will do all this for joy of my be- 
coming his wife; therefore, your reproaches are unjust, and your accusa- 
tions do not strike home to him, for he has ever meant kindly with us, and 
we should be very ungrateful not to love him for all he has done.” 

Susa was struck dumb at what she heard, and had no longer the power 
to make objections. She had imagined her disclosure would act like a 
train of gunpowder blowing up, and scattering all Angela’s resolves; 
but since this measure had failed, the whole store of her resistance was 
exhausted, and she east a disconsolate glance at the future, which she had 
no longer the power to control. She was utterly confounded at the ac- 
count of Jacob's plans and promises; at the thought of his giving such 
evidence of wealth ; it made her uncertain as to her duty. The idea invo- 
luntarily occurred to her that Van der Néess might reform, and, with 
the ascendancy Angela possessed over him, she might yet be happy. 
So many changes had already taken place since she had grown up, who 
could tell what her influence might effect when she became his wife ? 
However, Susa’s distrust and avergion to Van der Néess brought her 
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pretty near the truth, for she repeatedly said, “ Something extraordinary 
must have occurred to urge him thus to change his wicked ways.” 

Van der Néess had such a perfect knowledge of human nature that 
he awaited, without the slightest anxiety, the result of this conversation. 
He foresaw that Susa would reveal all; but he knew that it would 
make no great impression on Angela. Her education had not taught 
her to value the advantages of the higher classes, to which she belonged 
by name; and owing to the neglect and ignorance in which she had 
been suffered to grow up, her views and inclinations went hand-in-hand. 
The thought of possessing comforts and luxuries superior to those of 
Dame Lievers, exceeded her highest wishes. Van der Neess had instilled 
into her mind the idea that there was no living in the higher classes 
without a deep knowledge of the arts and sciences ; and this thought 
embraced for her all the torments of life. Therefore Van der Néess 
smiled exultingly, for he felt that his cause would gain new support if 
Angela, fully aware of her name and rank, yet freely consented to give 
him her hand ; and he was so well acquainted with her decided character 
and inviolable truth, that he knew when, at a later period, their union 
should be discovered, she would never deny that it had been a voluntary 
step on her part, and thus the last shade of reproach or injustice would 
be removed from him. | 

Chance seemed to favour his interests. Susa’s intercourse with her 
little circle had been interrupted by the illness of her mistress; and 
her attendance in the sick chamber had prevented her from hearing 
the proclamation of the Countess van Casambort, which, had it come 
to Susa’s knowledge, would undoubtedly have excited the greatest 
emotion in her as well as Angela. In the new turn that had been 
given to her thoughts, Angela had almost forgotten the proclama- 
tion, and Van der Néess artfully managed to prevent her visits to the 
inmates of Dame Lievers’s house during the first excitement this 
announcement produced ; he had also another object in keeping her at 
home, for he was anxious that Angela should not speak of her betrothel 
to him before she could add to this news an account of the improve- 
ments in the house, since he judged that the surprise awakened in the 
latter circumstance would in a great measure draw off the attention of 
her friends from the announcement of his marriage. 

It is a remarkable fact, proved by the experience of ages, that avarice 
will often for a moment take the character of extravagance, or, at least, 
that the miser feels less regret in parting with hundreds and thousands 
for the attainment of some particular end, than in spending the paltry 
ai and pence that would procure him the comforts of every-day 
ife. 

When Jacob Van der Néess found himself alone on the evening of his 
betrothel, he opened his iron chest, and having indulged in the low 
chuckling laugh which the view of his secret hoard always excited, pulled 
out a couple of heavy bags brimful of gold, and kicked them along the 
floor as if he despised their contents; and yet some minutes before, when 
Angela had left him, he had hastily put out the fire to save some little 
chips of wood from burning on the hearth. 

This sum was destined by Jacob to effect the improvements and new 
arrangements in the house ; he was resolved to hasten them at every 
sacrifice, and in a few weeks to become Angela’s husband ; for he saw 
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that, in a case of this importance, half measures would be of no avail, and 
that by delay he would risk the loss of all he had gained. His firmness 
in adhering to a determination, when once taken, enabled him to silence 
the reproaches of avarice; and vanity, that powerful ally, aided him in 
this struggle. 

To Angela’s infinite surprise, on entering the room next morning to 
perform her usual office of cook, she found a young healthy-looking 
country maiden standing by Jacob’s side, and receiving instructions from 
him in the preparations of the porridge. 

He had that morning, at break of day, started to a distant village, and 
engaged this girl in his service. She was in future to go to market 
instead of Angela, whose visits to Dame Lievers would thus be rendered 
more difficult, and Jacob purposed in time to divert her from going there 
altogether, by new amusement and occupations. 

He received Angela with a certain dignity of manner, and presented 
the new-comer to her as her maid. But Angela could with difficulty 
reconcile herself to this change; she felt shy and ill at ease with this 
young active girl, who, in dress, manners, and education seemed so little 

er inferior; and Neess was obliged to hold her fast under the table, 
once or twice, to prevent her rising and serving the stranger. 

‘‘She must have better clothing,” muttered Van der Néess; “that 
will raise her in her own estimation ; as long as she wears the same 
dress and boddice as the maid, she will never think herself superior.” 

He proposed to Angela to accompany him to a milliner’s shop, and had 
her measure taken for several costly dresses of camlets and rich silks, 
which were to be set off by the exquisite laces of Brabant ; he also 
bought for her several of the little velvet caps then in fashion, ornamented 
with embroidery and lappets of lace. 

On returning home they found a large supply of fine linen, which 
Van der Néess had ordered to be sent to the house, and Angela thought 
what he chose for her use would have suited a queen in quality and 
quantity ; nor were her mother and Susa forgotten. The house was 
filled with workmen, and the repairs proceeded with great rapidity. The 
walls were decorated with tapestry, new windows of stained glass replaced 
those which were darkened by the dust of ages, rich carpets covered the 
floor, and costly articles of furniture were disposed in the apartments. 
High wages increased the speed of the workmen, and when the improve- 
ments below were completed, they proceeded to the upper story ; Jacob 
ordered his nuptial chamber to be fitted up with perhaps little taste, but 
with the more magnificence ; and at length the recovery of Angela’s 
unhappy mother left him at liberty to extend his improvements into her 
apartment, and thus remove the last traces of want and misery, which 
might have exposed him to reproach in the event of discovery, which he 
never for a moment lost sight of. 

Nor did the large oaken staircase and the gloomy hall escape in the 
general course of improvement; and the workmen passed in and out of 
the great entrance-door, which had grown rusty on its hinges during the 
long series of years it had been closed. The old hospitable hearth of the 
Purmurands was cleaned and repaired, and the meals of the little family 
henceforth prepared there with more attention to the rules of the culinary 
art. ~~ 
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The impression of these improvements on Angela and Susa was per- 
fectly stunning, and, we must add, aroused contradictory feelings in both, 
Suca had conceived such an insurmountable aversion to Jacob, that she 
felt half vexed and offended at the rights he now acquired to her appro- 
bation. She looked on with a gloomy, reproving eye ; seemed more 
ready to reject than to profit by Jacob's hberality, and attributed it to 
hypocrisy. “It is only done in order to pluck the chicken,” said she, 
alluding to Angela; and she assumed a manner towards Jacob which 
plainly expressed her opinion that he merely fulfilled a duty long in- 
cumbent upon him, but could never atone for the wrongs he had com- 
mitted. 

The impression was different on Angela’s mind ; but in so far similar, 
that she did not, any more than Susa, feel herself wholly at ease. 

We must have arrived at a certain degree of intellectual cultivation 
to appreciate the comforts of life, and to value its refinements. Van der 
Neéess could easily give poor Angela all the luxuries of a higher life, 
but he could not give her what for nearly twenty years he had inde- 
fatigably sought to suppress—the intellectual cultivation which enjoys 
these refinements, and gladly desists from mere mechanical activity to 
find leisure for higher pursuits. 

Angela wandered timidly and uneasily through the magnificent apart- 
ments, and envied the maid who performed all her former duties, for 
she had no occupations to substitute m their stead: embarrassed and 
constrained by her splendid new dresses, she often felt tempted to take 
them off. Vander Néess was obliged to chide seriously, and watch to 
prevent her doing so; and he surprised her once or twice, attired in her 
old coarse petticoat and boddice, in the act of putting away her finery, 
and locking it up in the wardrobe. It seemed as if Van der Néess 
had changed characters with Angela: he took the greatest pains to 
accustom her to this affluence, and to extend it to all the domestic con- 
cerns. Angela looked with dismay at the increase of expenditure, and 
constantly found fault with the bargains made by the poor maid, who 
acted under Van der Néess’s directions, and had been accustomed in her 
father’s house to much better food than Angela had ever partaken of. 
Every meal seemed to the latter sufficient for three or four ; she wished 
to set aside a part for the next day, and almost wept when Van der 
Néess prevented her from domg so, and persisted that there was nothing 
to spare; and the maid was naturally led to say, “The master is 
kind enough, but his affianced bride is the stingiest creature in ex- 
istence.” 
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CuHapTerR XIII. 


THE DUNGEON. 


Paolo. Aurait-il abjuré? 
Elci. Pas encore. 
Paolo. Mais cet acte il n’est que différé? 
CasIMER DeLavicNe. Une Famille au temps du Luther, 


THE Louvre once inclosed within its walls a number of subter- 
ranean cells, appropriated to the confinement of prisoners of state. 
Into one of these gloomy receptacles Florent Chrétien had been 
thrust. Deprived, by the rigour of his persecutors, of the conso- 
lation which had ever been afforded him in hours of affliction by 
reference to the “healing balm” of Scripture, the good man passed 
the brief space allotted him on earth in deepest prayer. As the 
time drew nigh when his dreadful sentence was to be carried into 
execution, his devotions were interrupted by the entrance of one 
of the hooded officials, who introduced a masked female into the 
dungeon, and then silently departed. The dull hight of a brazen 
cresset suspended from the ceiling imperfectly illumined the apart- 
ment, and a few moments elapsed ere Chretien, whose eyes had 
been closed in earnest supplication, could distinguish the muffled 
object that stood before him. 

“Is it you, my daughter?” he asked, as the figure remained 
stationary. 

“Tt is,” replied Esclairmonde, unmasking ; “ but I feared to 
disturb your devotions.” : ' 

‘‘ Approach,” rejoined the preacher ; ‘‘ your name has mingled 
with my prayers, let your voice also ascend with mine towards the 
throne of mercy. The sand of my life is almost run out. Each 
moment is precious. I have much counsel to give you. But ere I 
offer such precepts for your guidance as may be needful for the 
spiritual welfare of one whose passage will be longer than mine 
own through this Vale of Tears, I would fain invoke a blessing on 
your head.” 

Esclairmonde knelt by his side. The benediction was besought 
and bestowed. ‘The voice of the princess joined in the fervent 
petition for heavenly grace that eeded. Scarcely, however, 
was their devout employment bog to a close—scarcely had the 
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holy man begun to address himself to those instructions which he 
deemed it necessary to impart to his religious pupil, when the door 
again opened, and the hooded official having introduced another 
figure enveloped in a large mantle, departed as noiselessly as he 
had entered the chamber. 

‘*‘ He comes!” cried Esclairmonde. 

‘* The executioner?” asked Chrétien, calmly. 

‘The Chevalier Crichton,” returned the princess. 

‘He here!” exclaimed Chrétien, a slight shade passing across 
his benevolent countenance. 

‘‘ He is here to bid me an eternal farewell,” sighed Esclair- 
monde. 

‘Princess of Condé,” said the preacher, with some severity, 
‘it must be an eternal farewell.” 

‘‘ You have said it, good father,” replied Esclairmonde, in a tone 
of sorrowful resignation. 

‘Your rank forbids an alliance so disproportionate, even if the 
Chevalier Crichton’s religious opinions cometded with your own,” 
pursued Chrétien. 

** Alas!”? murmured Esclairmonde, “ our creeds are adverse; a 
wide, disparity of rank exists between us; but our hearts are 
indissolubly united.” 

‘* You love him then most tenderly, my daughter?” 

Love him!” echoed the princess, passionately. ‘“ Father, to 
you |, look to strengthen me in the resolution [ have taken. This 
interview is my last.” 

“1 will not fail you, my daughter,” replied the old man, kindly. 
‘Think only that he is the enemy of your faith; and that were you 
united to him he might interfere with the important services it may 
hereafter be in your power to render to your persecuted church. 
The thought that will most alleviate the anguish of my latest 
moments 1s, that I have sown the good seed within your bosom, 
which, in due season, shall bring forth a plentcous harvest for our 
suffering people. Princess of Condé, promise me solemnly that 
you will never wed a Romanist.” 

* Ksclairmonde,” said Crichton, advancing. 

‘Hesitate not,” said the preacher, severely, ‘‘ or you are lost. 
Promise me.” 

‘‘My soul is wedded to the Reformed Faith,” replied ‘the 
princess, firmly; ‘‘ and I here vow never to bestow my hand upon 
a Catholic,” J 

‘Amen !”. responded Chrétien, fervently. 

A. deep, groan burst from the bosom of the Scot. 

a4 Chevalier Crichton,” said Esclairmonde, “ you have heard my 
vow. 

‘‘ I have,” replied the Scot, mournfully. 

‘‘ Hear me yet further,” continued the princess. “ My zeal— 
my love—my gratitude prompt me to lay aside feminine reserve. 
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When I desired that our final interview should take place in the 
presence of this reverend man, it was that I might address you 
freely; it was that I might avow my love in the presence of one 
whose holier aspirations have not rendered him insensible or indif- 
ferent to the frailties of his fellows; it was,” she added, with some 
hesitation, and blushing deeply as she spoke, “ in the hope that our 
united efforts might duce you to embrace the religion I profess ; 
and that as convert toa faith, the purity of which your severest 
judgment must acknowledge, I might, without violation of my 
conscientious scruples, though in disregard of the elevated position 
I am compelled to assume, offer you my hand, and request him 
from whose lips [ have imbibed the precepts of truth and humility, 
which inspire me at this moment, to affiance us together before 
heaven.” 

“You have spoken with a voice of inspiration, my daughter,” 
said Chrétien, with a benignant smile, ** and I have offered no in- 
terruption to your words, because they flow from a source whence 
true wisdom only springs. You have appealed to me in a manner 
which I cannot resist. Your heart, I know, is already betrothed 
to the Chevalier Crichton. Let him cast off the bondage to which 
he has so long heedlessly subjected himself. Let him not view 
religion through the medium of the senses, but by the purer light 
of the sacred Scriptures. Let him abjure the errors and idolatries 
of Rome, and exert the mighty intellectual powers with which he 
has been intrusted for the noblest purposes from on high, in the 
advancement of the true faith, and your betrothment shall not, for 
one moment, be delayed.” 

“ Crichton,” inquired Esclairmonde, tenderly, ‘ is this our last 
meeting, or are we for ever united ?”’ 

‘It is our last,” replied the Scot, in a despairing tone, “if the 
condition annexed to the continuance of our love be my apostacy. 
Esclairmonde, for you I would make any sacrifice consistent with 
honour and rectitude of principle. For you I would resign those 
projects of ambition which have hitherto engrossed my soul; for 

ou I would repress that desire for universal distinction, which 
ae ever formed the ruling passion of my existence; for you I 
would be aught but a nn to my faith—a traitor to my God. 
Glory has been my guiding star; my gaze has been steadfastly fixed 
upon it; I have steered my bark by its rays. Fame is dearer to 
me than life; love is dearer than fame ; but honour is dearer than 
love. Listen tome, Esclairmonde. You are the Princess of Condé. 
Your rank is the most illustrious in France; but that rank has had 
no influence in engaging my affections. My heart was yours when 
our stations were supposed to be equal; my heart 1s yours now 4 
barrier is placed between us. I can neither cease to love, nor feel 
increase of passion. ‘To me you are unchanged. To me you 
are the orphan Esclairmonde. Rank can add nothing to your 
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beauty, as it can detract nothing from it. To link my fate with 
yours was to realise the wildest dream of my youthful imagination, 
[t were to attain at once the goal to which | have aspired. It 
were to raise me to the proudest pinnacle of felicity to which man 
may attain.” 

“ Reflect,” said Chrétien. 

‘“T have reflected,” returned the Scot. ‘ Think not my fixed 
resolve upon a pomt involving my eternal welfare has been the 
result of inconsiderate caprice;—think not because I have clung to 
the faith of my fathers, through trials, of which this, though the 
severest, is not the most formidable—think not it has been from a 
perverse adherence to wrong; think not, because you are strong 
in your own belief—a belief which I regard as false and pernicious 
—that I am not equally inflexible. I have disputed on the tenets 
of my faith with my sage preceptor, Buchanan, and he has failed 
to convince me of my errors. [I am a Catholic from conviction ; 
and as such, am as fully prepared as yourself to embrace the alter- 
native of death rather than departure from that religion which is 
derived from truth, and sustained by holiest tradition.” 

“ If the great Buchanan has failed to work your conversion, my 
son, my endeavours must prove ineffectual,” returned the preacher, 
shaking his head; ‘ nevertheless, [ will essay—” 

‘It is in vain,” replied Crichton, sternly. ‘ My martyrdom is 
past—yours is to come, old man. I have twice endured temp- 
tation to-day—I have twice resisted it. The hand of the Princess of 
Condé was to have been the price of my disloyalty—the same 
hand has been made a lure to drag me to perdition.” 

‘‘ Say rather to direct you to salvation,” rejoined Esclairmonde. 
“Oh! Crichton, if [I have any influence over your heart I 
would now exert it—if, as the humble instrument of the divine 
will, f can wean you from the dangerous and idolatrous creed to 
which you are bigoted, the whole of my future life shall evince 
the extent of my gratitude and devotion.” 

“‘ Esclairmonde,” exclaimed Crichton, mournfully, ‘ for that 
creed I have quitted my father’s roof—for that creed I have braved 
a father’s malediction—for that creed I now renounce all I hold 
dear on earth. We must part for ever.” 

“Cnichton, you love me not.” 

‘“ Let the sacrifice I have just made attest my love,” returned 
the Scot, bitterly. ‘'Tempt me not, Esclairmonde. My bosom is 
torn asunder by conflicting emotions—my brain reels—I cannot 
support this struggle longer. Your own lips shall seal my fate.” 

‘* Be mine, then.” 

A shudder ran through Crichton’s frame. 

* 1 am lost,” he murmured. 


a No, you are saved,” replied the princess, triumphantly; “ kneel 
with me at the feet of this holy man.” 
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“ Hold!” exclaimed Chrétien; “ this must not be. Gladly as I 
would number the Chevalier Crichton among the faithful ser- 
vants of the true God, his conversion must be accomplished by 
other influence than that of the passions. Evil means cannot w ork 
good ends. ‘The faith which is not the result of conviction is 
little better than hypocrisy. Differing as I do with him upon essen- 

tial points of religious credence, I applaud the Chevalier Crichton’s 
constancy :—nor would I attempt to shake it save by arguments 
such as my brief span of life will not permit me to employ; and I 
must think better of a creed which can strenethen the bosom of 
one so young against snares and temptations that hoary zealots 
might have found it difficult to resist. 

‘“Your hand has arrested my downfal, good father,” said 
Crichton. 

“I rejoice at it, my son,” replied the preacher. Fly while 
your resolution still continues. I would not incur your reproaches. 
You must part from the princess, but not, I hope, for ever. A 
time—not far distant—may arrive when your opinions will un- 
dergo a change, and when she may bestow her hand without 
violating her sone promise.” 

A tear stood in Esclairmonde’s eye as she regarded her lover, 
and, unable to control herself, she fell into his outstretched arms. 

‘* When I uttered that fatal vow, | pronounced my own sentence 
of death,” she cried. 

‘* Alas!’ returned Crichton, ‘ I would have prevented it—but it 
is now too late.” 

‘* it is,” rejoined Chrétien, in a severe tone. “* Depart quickly. 
You interrupt my devotions. I would prepare for eternity.’ 

“Father,” said Crichton, ‘ I trust you will have a longer period 
for that preparation than your persecutors w ould allow you. Your 
life is of more consequence than mine ; the services which you can 
render the Princess Esclairmonde are greater than I can render her. 
Live then for her.” 

“You speak in parables, my son,” returned the preacher, in 
surprise. 

‘Take this mantle and this ring,” said Crichton, ‘‘ and your 
evasion is easy. It is the signet of the king. Display it to the 
guard at the portals of the Louvre, and the gates will fly open at 
your approach. Waste no time, but muffle up your features and 
figure in this cloak.” 

* And you ?” 

‘* Heed me not. I will remain here in your stead. 7 

“ T cannot accept freedom on such terms, my son.’ 

“Hear me, good father,” replied Crichton, pone “* You 
go not forth alone. Esclairmonde must accompany you. If she 
returns to the masque she is lost.” 

‘* Gracious heaven !” exclaimed the preacher. 
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“ Henry's plans are so contrived that she cannot escape him. 
The King of Navarre is the dupe of his royal brother, and will 
unwittingly increase the risk, if not precipitate the fate of his new- 
found cousin, in the wild scheme he has devised for her — 
Catherine de Medicis is occupied with her own dark designs. But 
she will not interfere with, if she declines to forward, those of her 
son. An hour; hence the Louvre may be the scene of fiercest 
strife. But an hour hence it may be too late to save the princess 
from dishonour.” 

“And your life will be the sacrifice of your devotion?” said 
Esclairmonde. ‘No, I will rather return to the banquet, and 
pluce myself under the protection of Henry of Navarre.” 

‘He is unable to protect you,” replied Crichton. ‘“ Fear nothing 
for me.” 

“Why should not you accompany the princess, Chevalier 
Crichton ?” asked the preacher. 

‘* Question me not, but go,” replied Crichton, hastily: “ her life, 
her honour is endangered by this delay.’’ 

“] will not consent to your destruction,” said Esclairmonde, 
passionately. 

‘ You destroy me by remaining,” rejoined Crichton: “a moment 
more, and it may be too late.” 

As he spoke, the iron door revolved upon its hinges, and a 
huissier, bearing a flambeau, entered the cell, and in a loud voice 
announced “ the king!” | 

Accompanied by Marguerite de Valois,.Henry III. immediately 
followed this announcement. A malicious smile played upon the 
features of the monarch as he noticed the dismay of the group at 
his appearance. ‘ You were right in your conjecture, sister,” he 
said, turmng to the Queen of Navarre; ‘‘ our stray turtle-doves 
have flown hither. The prison of a Huguenot is as favourable, I 
find, to the assignations of love as the bower of a Phryne. Messire 
F lorent Chrétien might, perhaps, have found fitter occupation for 
his latest moments than to assist at such a rendezvous. But it is 
quite in character with his doctrines. His meditations, however, 
shall not be longer disturbed. The damps of this cell strike chilly 
on my senses after the perfumed atmosphere Ihave quitted. Prin- 
cess of Condé,” he continued, advancing towards Esclairmonde, 
who recoiled at his approach, “ the masque claims your presence.” 

“Sire,” replied the princess, firmly, ‘I will rather remain a 
" #8 for lite within this dungeon than return to your polluted 

alls, 


_ “ Obey him,” whispered Crichton; ‘I may yet be able to de- 
liver * amg from this perilous strait.” 

“ Our attendants are at hand, fair cousin,” said the king, signifi- 
cantly; ‘I neither mean to detain them as prisoners, nor to en- 


dan yer my own health, by longer continuance in this unwholesome 
vault. 
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‘Go, my daughter,” said Chrétien; “the Power that watches 
over innocence will protect you. Fear nothing.” 

“Your hand, fair cousin,” said Henri, impatiently. 

« Your majesty will not refuse to conduct me to the King of 
Navarre ?” said Esclairmonde, reluctantly complying with the 
monarch’s request. 

‘¢ Of a surety not,” rejoined Henri, smiling; “ but you will find 
him so completely engrossed by the languishing regards of La 
Rebours, that he will scarcely desire your company.” 

‘Indeed !” exclaimed the princess, starting. 

‘Chevalier Crichton,” said Henri, pausing, “ you have dis- 
obeyed our injunctions. Henceforth you are banished from our 
presence.” 

‘‘Henri,” interposed Marguerite de Valois, “ for my sake over- 
look his fault.” 

“For your sake, Marguerite!” returned the king, in surprise; 
‘‘a moment ago you would have changed his banishment to death.” 

‘Tax me with inconsistency if you will; but grant my request.” 

Souvent femme varie,” returned Henri, laughing; “ be it as 
you please. ‘To banish him from the revel might tend to throw a 
shade over its gaiety. Retain him by your side, and I am content. 
Allons.” 

‘* Marguerite,” said Crichton, as the Queen of Navarre took his 
arm, ‘* your generosity has saved your brother’s crown.” 

“If it has revived your love I am satisfied,”’ returned Marguerite, 
tenderly. 

« You may revive it, my queen,” said Crichton. 

‘‘In what way?” demanded Marguerite, trembling with eager- 
ness.—‘* But I can guess. You require my assistance to free the 
Princess of Condé from her present danger. You shall have it.” 

‘¢ Yours is a noble heart, Marguerite.” 

“Tt is a faithful and a fond one, Crichton. Trifle not with its 
tenderness.” 

“If I survive this night, my life is yours.” 

-* Survive it, Crichton !|—what mean you?” m4 
“Tam half distracted, Marguerite. But linger not. Henri is 
already gone.” 

“ rh. Esclairmonde,” added the queen, with a look of jealous 
reproach. 

Many minutes had not elapsed after their departure, when 
Chrétien, who had again addressed himself to his devotions, was 
aroused by the harsh voice of the hooded official, who commanded 
him to arise. The good man instantly obeyed. The cell was 
filled with a crowd of figures in sable mx a and masks. 

‘¢ Thy last hour is come,” said the official. 

“Tam prepared,” returned Chrétien, in a firm tone. ‘ Lead me 


forth.” 
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While the hands of the preacher were bound together, the voice 
of a priest, who formed one of the dismal group, thundered forth 
ie the following psalm:—* Exurge, quare obdormis Domine? exurge, 

1h et ne repellas im finem: quare faciem tuam avertis? oblivisceris 
q tribulationem nostram: adhesit in terra venter noster: exurge, 
Hy Domine, adjuva nos, et libera nos.” eines 
‘ii Chrétien was then conducted through a variety of intricate _ 
sages to the edge of the Seine, now lighted up by the lurid glare 
of the torches borne by the expectant crowds on the other side of 
the river, and being placed in a bark was rowed swiftly over to 
the Pré-aux-clercs, where a fierce shout of exultation welcomed 
his arrival, 

“ Kindle the pile,” shouted a thousand voices; “ let the heretic 
die !”’ J 

‘© We are starved to death,” cried the Sorbonist, “ and want a é 
fire to warm us—to the stake—quick—quick ! 

Death to the Huguenot !—fagot and flame! 
Death to the Huguenot !—torture and shame! 

The red glare which shortly afterwards tinged the inky waters 

of the Seine was the reflection of Chrétien’s funeral pyre. 
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| CuapTer XIV. 
THE CONSPIRACY. 


Dis-moi, mon maitre, comment crois-tu que finira cet imbroglio? 
L. Viret. Les Barricades. 


WHEN the royal party returned to the masque the festivity of 
the evening was at its height. The musie was breathing its softest 
strains—the cavaliers were whispering their most impassioned love- 
speeches—the dames were making their tenderest responses. The 
universal freedom that prevailed gave the revel somewhat of the 
character of an orgie. Esclairmonde shrunk back as she beheld 
the license of the scene, and would have retreated, had retreat 
been possible. But Henri hurried her quickly onwards. 

**'The King of Navarre is seated near yon beaufet,” he said; 
his nght hand grasps a goblet, while his left is passed around the 
waist of his mistress. We shall be rather in the way. No matter. 
I am ready to commit you to his care.” 

Esclairmonde hesitated. 

‘“ At all events we had better wait till he has finished his song,” 
: continued Henri; ‘“ for it is evident from his gestures that he is 
i pouring forth his passion in verse. In the meantime, you will 
nt oblige us by resuming your mask, fair cousin.” 

As the princess complied with the monarch’s request, Henri of 
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Navarre arose. Taking the hand of his partner, he hastened to 


join the dancers, and was quickly lost to view. 


“You must, perforce, remain with me a few moments longer,” 
said Henri; “ let us take our station within yon embrasure, whence 
we can command the room, and as soon as the bransle is ended, I 
will summon the Béarnais to our presence.” 

Esclairmonde suffered herself to be led towards the window. As 
they proceeded thither, Henry ventured to take her hand within 
his own. 

“ Sire,” she said, gently endeavouring to withdraw it from his 
grasp, ‘* I will only consent to remain with you, on the condition 
that you do not renew the suit which has hitherto so much dis- 
tressed me.” 

** Your condition is a hard one, fair cousin, but I will strive to 
obey you.” 

The princess looked around for Crichton. Amid the crowd of 
gay masks, however, that surrounded her, she could not discern his 
stately figure, or that of Marguerite de Valois. ‘ He has left me,” 
she mentally ejaculated; ‘* that royal syren has regained all her in- 
fluence over his soul.” 

Henry divined her thoughts. ‘ My sister has imposed no such 
condition on her lover as you would impose on me, fair cousin,” 
he said. ‘‘Their quarrel is evidently arranged, and he is restored 
to his old place in her affections.” 

“ Sire !” 

“They have disappeared. Shall we pay another visit to the 
oratory ?” 

‘“‘Sufler me to join the queen-mother, sire. I perceive her 
majesty in the further salon conversing with the Duc de Nevers.” 

“ With De Nevers,” repeated Henri, angrily. “ No, ma mie, I 
cannot part with you thus. I have a word or two to say — 
this Admirable Scot. A little more this way, fair coz. I woul 
not be overheard. What if I tell you that Crichton’s life hangs 
on your compliance.” 

His life, sire, gasped Esclairmonde ?” 

‘Your hand alone can arrest the sword that trembles o’er his head.” 

‘* You terrify me, sire.” 

“T would not do so, mignonne,” replied Henri; “ on the con- 
trary, I wish to re-assure you. Princess,” he added, passionately, 
‘it is in your power to save him.” 

“5 undentel your majesty,” said Esclairmonde, coldly. 

‘‘ Not entirely,” returned the king; ‘‘ you may divine my mo- 
tive, but you scarcely, I think, foresee the proposal I am about to 
make to you. I must premise by recounting the histor of m 
earliest amourette. Renée de Rieux, my first mistress, before 
beheld her, had disposed of her heart to Philippe Altoviti.” 

‘¢ Spare me this recital, sire.” 
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“She is now his consort. You love the Chavelier Crichton. 
On the same terms you shall be his bride.” | 

‘Tam the daughter of Louis of Bourbon, sire.” 

“ The Chevalier Crichton shall be a peer of France.” 

‘“‘ Were the King of France to sue for my hand I would refuse 
him!” replied Esclairmonde, haughtily: “ let him seek out his 
minions among those complaisant dames who, because he is a king, 
have nothing to refuse him.” ; 

‘© You have sealed your lover's fate, fair cousin,” rejomed Henri. 
‘Du Halde,” added he, motioning to the chief valet, “ bid the 
Duc de Nevers attend us.” 

‘* Sire,” said Esclairmonde, becoming pale as death, but speak- 
ing ina firm tone, “ take heed how you proceed to extremities. I 
am a woman, and a threat from me may weigh little with your 
majesty. But, if from mere jealous anger, and on no just ground, 
you adjudge a knight, loyal and true as Crichton, to a shameful 
death, such vengeance as one of my sex may take, I will have. 
Look to it, sire. My threat is neither an idle nor a light one.” 

** Par la Mort-dieu!” exclaimed Henri; ‘if I had entertained 
any doubts as to your origin, fair cousin, the spirit you have just 
displayed would have removed them. The fire of the old Bour- 
bons is not extinct. I accept your defiance. Crichton dies—or 
you are mine. Decide, for here comes his executioner.” 

‘*T answer, as the Chevalier Crichton would,” replied Esclair- 
monde, ** Death rather than dishonour.” 

Whatever reply Henri meditated was cut short by a merry peal 
of laughter from a party of frolic dames, who occupied a fauteuil 
near them, and the voice of the Abbé de Brantome was heard 
reciting the following lines, which produced a very edifying effect 
upon the fair auditors. 


Lobe’s Womilp. 


Saint Augustin, one day, in a fair maiden’s presence, 
Declared that pure love of the soul is the essence! 

And that faith, be it ever so firm and potential, 

If love be not its base, must prove un-influential. 

Saint Bernard, likewise, has a homily left us— 

(Sole remnant of those, of which fate hath bereft us!) 
Where the good Saint confers, without any restriction, 
On those who love most, his entire benediction. 

Saint Ambrose, again, in his treatise, “ De Virgine,” 
To love one another is constantly urging ye ; 

And a chapter he adds, where he curses—not blesses— 
The ill-fated wight who no mistress possesses ! 

Wise De Lyra, hereon, makes this just observation, 

That the way to the heart is the way to salvation ; 

And the further from love—we're the nearer damnation! 
Besides, as remarks this profound theologian, 

(Who was perfectly versed in the doctrine Ambrogian)— 
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He, who loves not, is worse than the infamous set ye call 
Profane, unbelieving, schismatic, heretical ; 

For, if he the fire of one region should smother, 

He is sure to be scorched by the flames of the other ! 
And this is the reason, perhaps, why Saint Gregory 
(The Pope, who reduced the stout Arians to beggary) 
Averred—(keep this counsel for ever before ye) 

That the lover on earth has his sole purgatory! 


Peroration. 


Let your minds then be wrapp’d in devout contemplation 
Of the precepts convey’d by this grave exhortation ; 

Be loving, beloved, and never leave off ~it's 

The way to fulfil both the law and the prophets! 


To return to Crichton. Upon entering the grand salon the 
Scot detached himself from Marguerite de Valois, and hastily re- 
suming his mask, proceeded with a quick step in the direction of 
the queen-mother. Catherine, at that moment, was engaged in 
deep conference with the Duc de Nevers, and the Scot was enabled 
to approach her unperceived. Stationing himself, behind a pillar, 
his quick ear failed not to catch each word of ,their discourse, 
though it was carried on, for the most part, in whispers. 

‘¢ And the Due D’ Anjou you say, madam, alarmed at the dis- 
covery of his letter contained in the missal, has quitted the Louvre 
without striking a blow?” said De Nevers. 

‘The moment I received your billet 1 despatched. it to him by 
a faithful messenger,” returned Catherine. ‘‘ Apprehensive of dis- 
covery, he fled.” 

‘¢ Confusion!” muttered the duke; ‘ his head was to have been 
the price of my lieutenant-generalship. Henri will dare nothing 
against the queen-mother.” 

‘You are thoughtful, Monsieur le Duc,” said Catherine, sus- 
piciously. 

“T am full of regret that our plot is defeated,” replied De 
Nevers. 

“Tt is not utier/y defeated,” answered the queen. 

‘“‘ Indeed !” 

‘*What Anjou dared not do I will execute alone.” 

* You, madam ?” 

“Failing in my attempts upon the honesty of our incorruptible 
Scot, I have found a hand as sure as his, and less reluctant. Hold 
your partisans in readiness, De Nevers. Henri dies to-night.” 

‘* And your majesty can fully rely upon the instrument of your 
will ?” 

‘ Fully,” replied Catherine; “ he is a Spanish bravo, accustomed 
to the use of the stiletto—and will not need to repeat the blow.” 
«Tis well,” rejoined the duke—“ and the signal ?” 
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“ Will be the king's assassination,” said Catherine. ‘ Mark 
me, De Nevers. I will contrive that Henri and Crichton shall 
enter the oval chamber together. The assassin is already posted 
behind the arras. As the king passes he will strike. Do you and 

our attendants rush in at the cry and despatch the Scot. Hew 
ies down without mercy. Henri's death will he at his door.” 

‘It shall be done, madam.” 

‘* Ah! here comes Du Halde. We must separate.” 

Possessed of the plans of his enemies, Crichton hastened back to 
Marguerite de Valois, who awaited his return with impatience, 
‘To the oval chamber, my queen,” he said ‘* quick—quick.” 

‘‘ Wherefore?” demanded Marguerite. 

‘¢ Henri’s life is menaced by an assassin,” replied Crichton. “I 
must seek him, and apprize him of his danger.” 

‘‘ Henri is there already,” returned Marguerite. ‘‘ He has this 
moment entered that chamber with Esclairmonde.” 

‘‘ Ha!” exclaimed Crichton, darting from her; ‘‘ 1 may be too 
late to save him.” 

It will be necessary to return for a moment to the Princess of 
Condé. After rejecting Henri’s proposal in the disdainful manner 
described, and in order to escape from his further assiduities, while 
he lent an attentive ear to Brantéme’s homily, Esclairmonde re- 
tired into the embrasure, and throwing open the window, stepped 
forth upon the balcony. A terrible spectacle was presented to her 
view. In the midst of a bright and spiring flame which mounted 
high in the still air of night, brilliantly illuminating a confused 
mass of threatening figures, hung a black and shapeless object. 
The princess turned aside in horror. Just then a loud exultin 
roar arose from the multitude. The remains of the oi 
Chrétien had dropped into the devouring element. LEsclairmonde 
heard no more. She fell, without sense, into the arms of Henri, 
and, by his command, was instantly conveyed to the oval 
chamber. 

When Crichton arrived at the doors of this chamber he found 
them closed. Two huissiers stationed before them peremptorily 
refused him admittance. . 

‘ Follow me,” said Marguerite de Valois; * I will show you a 
secret entrance to the room.” : 

Passing through a suite of apartments with the rapidity of 
thought, Crichton and the queen reached a small anti-chamber, 
in the corner of which, a suite of tapestry having been removed by 
Marguerite, a masked door was disclosed. Another valve admitted 
them to the oval chamber. 

* Help!” exclaimed Henri, who, pursued by Caravaja with a 
drawn dagger in his hand, flew in the direction of the sound, 


“an assassin! help !” 
“Sangre di Dios! I have missed my first blow,” cried the 
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Spaniard, catching hold of Henri’s mantle—* but this shall find 
the way to thy heart, tyrant.” 

But 7 = — _ words, the sword of Crichton passed 
through his body, and he fell heavily upon the n of the king 
which, he dduged ne a “ty ra 

‘¢Orichton !” exclaimed Esclairmonde, aroused from her insensi- 
bility by Henmi’s outcries; “ah! what do I behold ?—the king 
assassinated !”” 

‘No, fair cousin,” replied Henri, extricating himself with diffi- 
culty from the gripe, which death had not relaxed, fixed by the 
Spaniard upon his cloak. “ The Virgin be praised, I have escaped 
without injury—though not without alarm. Chevalier Crichton, 
let those doors be thrown open.” 

The command was obeyed; and the monarch, pale, trembling, 
and covered with blood, was revealed to the general gaze. By his 
side stood Crichton with his drawn sword in his hand, still giving 
ghastly evidence of the execution he had done. Amid the uni- 
versal consternation that prevailed, the voice of the Duc de Nevers 
was heard exclaiming-— 

‘¢ The king is mortally wounded—the assassin stands before us. 
It is Crichton. Slay him! Cut him in pieces!” 

“ Hold!” ejaculated Henri, checking the movement of this 
faction. ‘I am unhurt, messieurs,” he continued, addressing the 
guard; ‘‘I command you to attach the person of the Duc de 

evers, whom we accuse*of léze-majesté and treason.— Madame,” 
added he, turning to Catherine, ‘* you will answer me on the same 
charges.” 

‘‘ At once, and boldly, my son,” replied the queen-mother. 
“You are deceived. ‘The sole traitor stands by your side. I 
will prove Chevalier Crichton guilty of the crimes you have im- 
puted to me.” 

‘“‘ Let Cosmo Ruggieri stand forth,” said Crichton. 

At this summons, the astrologer forced his way through the 
crowd. 

‘“‘ What hast thou to advance against me?” demanded the queen, 
imperiously. 

‘‘ That you have conspired against the life of the king, your son, 
and against his crown,” returned Ruggieri, firmly, “‘ and that the 
Duc de Nevers is your accomplice. Will your majesty deign to 
regard this scroll ?” 

‘‘ It is thine own condemnation, Rugyieri,” said Henri, glancing 
at the document; ‘‘ thou art deeply implicated in this conspiracy.” 

“I deny it not,” replied the sets a ‘let equal justice be 
dealt upon all who have betrayed you.” _ 

“ Ruggieri,” said the king, “ thy doom is the galleys, De Nevers 
shall lose his head. For you, madam,” he added, looking at the 
queen-mother, ‘I will reflect upon your sentence.” 
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‘“T am content,” said Ruggieri, with a look of gratified revenge; 
* one of these accursed Gonzagas will fall by my hands.” 

‘Away with him,” said Henri. ‘ Chevalier Crichton,” he 
added, embracing the Scot, “‘ you are my preserver, and henceforth 
my brother. I have played the tyrant and the libertine long 
enough. I will now endeavour to assume the part of the generous 
monarch. The hand of the Princess of Condé is yours—ha! 
what means this hesitation ?” 

‘Sire! a greater obstacle than you have raised divides us,” re- 

lied Crichton; ‘ our creeds are different.” 

‘* Whatiof that ?” said Henri of Navarre, who had joined the 
group; “ Marguerite de Valois is a Catholic. I am a Protestant.” 

“An excellent example, certes,” said Chicot, screaming with 
laughter. 

‘There is one favour which you can confer, sire, and which I 
can accept,” said Crichton. 

‘* Name it.” 

“The freedom of the King of Navarre. 

‘It is granted,” replied Henri, “on condition that he takes his 
queen with him.” 

‘‘ Excuse me, sire,” replied the Bourbon, “I have too much 
consideration to separate her from the Admirable Crichton. Fair 
cousin of Condé, you will accompany me. His majesty has pro- 
mised you a fitting escort.” 

‘‘T have,” replied Henri, “ but I would rather find her a fitting 
husband.” 

‘* Crichton,” said Esclairmonde, blushingly turning towards her 
lover, ‘* have I your dispensation if I break my vow?” 

‘‘ From the bottom of my heart,” replied Crichton, passionately. 
‘* And I begin to find Iam not so stanch a Catholic as I fancied 
myself when I quitted Florent Chrétien’s cell.” 

‘I would be of any creed for the woman I love,” said the 
Bourbon. 

‘* And I,” said Henri III. 

‘* Then ro more need be said about the matter,”’ cried Chicot. 
“ Let us send for a priest at once. He will remove every diffi- 
culty. Points of faith are easily settled where love plays the 
umpire. 


END OF “ CRICHTON.” 
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BOOK I. 
CuapTer VILL. 


THE PRISON ON SALFORD BRIDGE. 


On the following morning, Guy Fawkes had a long and private 
conference with Father Oldcorne. The priest appeared greatly 
troubled by the communication made to him, and his uneasiness 
was not without effect on Viviana Radcliffe, who ventured at last 
to inquire whether he apprehended any new danger. 

‘I scarcely know what I apprehend, dear daughter,” he an- 
swered ; ‘** but circumstances oe occurred which render it im- 

ssible we can remain longer in our present asylum with safety. 

e must quit it at nightfall.” 

‘Ts our retreat then discovered ?” inquired Viviana, in alarm. 

“ Not as yet, I trust,” replied Oldcorne; ‘ but I have just 
ascertained from a messenger that the pursuivant, who, we thought, 
had departed for Chester, is still lingering within the town. He 
has offered a large reward for my apprehension, and having traced 
us to Manchester, declares he will leave no house unsearched till 
he finds us. He has got together a fresh band of soldiers, and is 
now visiting every place he thinks likely to afford us shelter.” 

‘“‘ If this is the case,” rejoined Viviana, ‘ why remain here a 
single moment ?” 

“Flight would avail nothing,—or rather, it would expose us to 
fresh risk, dear daughter,” replied Oldcorne. ‘‘ Every approach to 
the town is guarded, and soldiers are posted at the corners of the 
streets, who stop and examine each suspected person. Nor is this 
all. By some inexplicable and mysterious means, the designs of 
certain of the most assured friends of the Catholic cause have 
come to the knowledge of our enemies, and the lives and safety 
of many worthy men will be endangered: amongst others, that of 


your father.” 
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“ You terrify me !” cried Viviana. 

‘¢ The rack shall force nothing from me, father,” said Fawkes, 
sternly. 

‘‘ Nor from’/me, my son,” rejoined Oldcorne. ‘I have that 
within which will enable me to sustain the bitterest agonies that 
the persecutors of our Church can inflict.” 

‘Nor shall the rack force aught from me,” added Viviana. 
‘‘ For, though you have trusted me with nothing to implicate others, 
I plainly perceive a plot is in agitation for the restoration of our 
religion, and I more than suspect Mr. Catesby to be its chief con- 
triver.” 

‘‘ Daughter!” exclaimed Oldcorne, uncasily. 

‘‘ Fear nothing, father,” she rejoined. ‘ As I have said, the 
rack shall not force me to betray you. Neither should it keep me 
silent when I feel that my counsel—such as it is—may avail 
you. The course you are pursuing is dangerous and fatal,—dan- 
gerous to yourselves, and fatal to the cause you would serve. Do 
not deceive yourselves, You are struggling hopelessly and un- 
righteously; and Heaven will never assist an undertakmg which 
has its aim in the terrible waste of life you meditate.” 

Father Oldeorne made no reply, but walked apart with Guy 
Fawkes; and Viviana abandoned herself to sorrowful reflection. 

Shortly after this, the door was suddenly thrown open, and 
Humphrey Chetham rushed into the room: His looks were full of 
apprehension, and Viviana was at no loss to perceive that calamity 
was at hand. 

‘* What is the matter ?” she cried, rising. | 

‘* The pursuivant and his men are below,” he replied. ‘* They 
are interrogating the hostess, and are about to search the house. 
I managed to pass them unperceived.” 

‘We will resist them to the last,” said Guy Fawkes, drawing a 
petronel. 

‘* Resistance will be in vain,” rejoined Humphrey Chetham. 
‘‘ They more than treble our number.” 

* Is there no means of escape?” asked Viviana. 

‘* None whatever,” replied Chetham. “I hear them on the 
stairs. The terrified hostess has not dared to deny you, and is 
conducting them hither.” 

“Stand back!” cried Guy Fawkes, striding towards the door, 
‘and let me alone confront them. That accursed pursuivant has 
escaped me once, but he shall not do so a second time.” 

“My son,” said Oldcorne, advancing towards him, “ preserve 
yourself:if possible. Your life is of consequence to the great 
cause. Think not of us—think not of revenging yourself upon 
this caitiff. But think of the high destiny for which you are re- 
served. That window offers a means of retreat.. Avail yourself 
of it. Fly !—fly!” 
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“ Ay, fly!” repeated Viviana. “ And you, Humphrey Chetham 
—your presence here can do no good. Quick !—they come!” 

‘Nothing should induce me to quit you at such a moment, 
Viviana,” replied Chetham, “ but the conviction that-I may be 
able to liberate you should these miscreants convey you to prison.” 

“ Fly !—fly, my son!” cried Oldcorne. ‘They are at the 
door.” 

Thus urged, Guy Fawkes reluctantly yielded to Oldcorne’s 
entreaties, and sprang through the window. He was followed by 
Chetham. Viviana darted to the casement, and saw that they 
had alighted in safety on the ground, and were flying swiftly up 
Shude Hill. Meanwhile the pursuivant had reached the idee 
which Chetham had taken the precaution to fasten, and was trying 
to burst it open. The bolts offered but a feeble resistance to his 
fury, and the next moment he dashed into the room at the head 
of a band of soldiers. 

‘€Seize them!” he cried. “ Ha!” he added, glancing round 
the room with a look of disappointment, ‘‘ where are the others? 
Where is the soldier in the Spanish garb ? Where is Humphrey 
Chetham? Confess at once, de ” he continued, seizing the priest 
by the throat, “ or I will plissk: ba secret from your breast.” 

“ Do not harm him,” interposed Viviana. ‘I will answer’ the 
question. ‘They are fled.” 

“Fled!” echoed the pursuivant in consternation. ‘“ How?” 

“ Through that ceinjlow? replied Viviana. 

“ After them!” cried the pursuivant to some of his attendants. 
“Take the soldier, dead or alive! And now,” he continued, as 
his orders were obeyed, ‘¢ you, Father Oldcorne, Jesuit and traitor, 
and you, Viviana Radeliffo, his shelterer and abettor, I shall con- 
vey you both to the prison on Salford Bridge. Seize them and 
bring them along.” 

“Touch me not,” rejoined Viviana, pushing the men aside, 
who rudely advanced to obey their “ai bars command. ‘ You 
have no warrant for this brutality. I am ready to attend you. 
Take my arm, father.” 

Abashed at this reproof, the pursuivant stalked out of the room. 
Surrounded by the soldiers, Viviana and the priest) followed. 
The sad procession was attended by crowds to the very door of 
the prison, where, by the pursuivant’s command, they were locked 
in separate cells. 

The cell in which Viviana was confined was a small chamber at 
the back of the prison, and on the upper story. It had a small 
grated window overlooking the river. It has already been men- 
tioned that this prison was originally a chapel built im the reign 
of Edward the Third, and had only recently been converted into 
a place of security for recusants. The chamber allotted to Vi- 
viana was contrived in the roof, and was so low that she could 
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ecarcely stand upright in it. It was furnished with a chair, a 
small table, and a straw pallet. 

The hours wearily with Viviana as they were marked by 
the dee clock of the Collegiate Church, the lofty tower of 
which fronted her window. Oppressed by the most melancholy 
reflections, she was for some time a prey almost to despair. On 
whatever side she looked, the prospect was equally cheerless, 
and her sole desire was to find a re from her cares in the 
seclusion of a convent. For this she prayed—and she prayed 
also that Heaven would soften the hearts of her oppressors, and 
enable those who suffered to endure their yoke with patience. In 
the evening provisions were brought her, and placed upon the 
table, r with a lamp by a surly looking gaoler. But 
Viviana had no inclination to eat, and left them untouched. 
meine could she prevail upon herself to liedown on the wretched 

et. 

et some hours of watchfulness, her eyelids closed, and she 
continued to slumber until aroused by a slight noise at the win- 
dow. Starting at the sound, she flew towards it, and perceived 
in the gloom the face of a man. She would have uttered a loud 
cry, when the circumstances of her situation rushed to her mind, 
and the possibility that it might be a friend checked her. The 
next moment satisfied her she had acted rightly. A vyoiee, 
which she on as that of Humphrey Chetham, called to her 
by name in a low tone, bidding her fear nothing, as he was,come 
to set her free. 

“How have you managed to reach the window?” asked 
Viviana. 

‘** By a rope ladder,” he answered, “I contrived in the dark- 
ness to clamber upon the roof of the prison from the parapets of 
the bridge, and, after securing the ladder to a projection, d 
the other end into a boat, rowed by Guy Fawkes, and concealed 
beneath the arches of the bridge. I can remove this bar so as 
a or you to pass through the window, dare you descend the 

er 99 

‘“* No,” replied Vivianna, shuddering. ‘ My brain reels at the 
mere idea.” 

*« Think of the fate you will escape,” u Chetham. 

“ And what will become of F x al Oldcorne?” asked Viviana. 
** Where is he?” 

“In the cell immediately beneath you,” replied Chetham. 

** Can you not liberate him?” she continu | 

“ ma if he will risk the descent,” answered Chetham, re- 
luctantly. | 

‘“‘ Free him first,” rejoined Viviana, “and at all hazards I will 
accompany you.” 

The young merchant made no reply, but disappeared from the 
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window. Viviana strained her gaze downwards, but it was.too dark 
to allow her to see anything. She, however, heard a grating noise 
like that occasioned by a file; and shortly afterwards a few mht- 
tered words informed her that the priest was passing through the 
window. The cords of the ladder shook against the bars of her 
window,—and she held her breath for fear. From this staté of 
suspense she was relieved in a few minutes by Humphrey Chetham, 
who informed her that Oldcorne had descended in ‘safety, and was 
in the boat with Guy Fawkes. , 

‘I will fulfil my promise,” replied ‘Viviana, trembling; “ but I 
fear my strength will fail me.” : 

‘You had better find death below than tarry here,” replied 
Humphrey Chetham, who, as he spoke, was rapidly filing through 
the iron bar. “In a few minutes this impediment will be re- 
moved.” 

The young merchant worked hard, and in a short time the stout 
bar yielded to his efforts. 
; IF be then,” he cried, springing into the room, “ you are 
ree !” 

“T dare not make the attempt,” said Viviana; ‘ my strength 
nig fails me.” 

“Nay, then,” he replied; “I will take the risk upon myself. 
You must not remain here.” 

So saying, he caught her in his arms, and bore her through the 
window. , 

With some difficulty, and no little risk, he succeeded in gaining 
a footing on the ladder. This accomplished, he began slowly’ to 
descend. ‘When half way down, he found he had ‘overrated. his 
strength, and he feared he should be compelled to quit his hold; 
but, nerved by his passion, he held on, and making ‘a desperate 
effort, completed the descent in safety. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE FATE OF THE PURSUIVANT. 


AssisteD by the stream, and plying his oars with great 
rapidity, Guy Fawkes soon left the town far behind him; nor did 
he relax his exertions until checked by Humphrey Chetham. He 
then ceased rowing, and directed the boat towards the left bank of 
the river. 
“Here we propose to land,” observed the young. merchant to 
Viviana. “ We aré not more than a hundred yards from’ Ordsall 
Cave, where you can take refuge for a short time, while I 
to the Hall, and ascertain whether you can return to it with 
safety.” 
“Y place myself entirely in yous hands,” she replied; “ but I 
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fear such a course will be to rush into the ver ' face of danger. 
Oh, that I could join my father at Holywell!’ With him I should 
feel secure.” ; 

‘‘Means may be found to effect your wishes,” returned 
Humphrey Chetham; “ but, after the suffering you have recently 
endured, it will scarcely be prudent to undertake so long a journey 
without a few hours’ repose. To-morrow,—or the next day,—you 
may set out.” io: uy 

“T am fully equal to it now,” rejoined Viviana, eagerly; ‘“ and 
any fatigue fsa undergo will not equal my present anxiety. 
You have already done so much for me, that I venture to presume 
still further upon your kindness. Provide some means of con- 
veyance for me and for Father Oldcorne to Chester, and I shall for 
ever be beholden to you.” 

“ T will not only do what you desire, Viviana, if it be possible,” 
answered Chetham; “ but, if you will allow me, I will serve as 
your escort.” 

“ And I, also,” added Guy Fawkes. 

All I fear is, that your strength may fail you,” continued the 
young merchant, in a tone of uneasiness. 

“ Fear nothing then,” replied Viviana. ‘‘ I am made of firmer 
material than you imagine. Think only of what you can do, and 
doubt not my ability to act in like manner.” 

‘** T ever deemed you of a courageous nature, daughter,” observed 
Oldcorne, “ but your resolution surpasses my belief” 

By this time the boat had approached the-shore. Leaping upon 
the rocky bank, the young merchant assisted Viviana to land, and 
then performed the same service for the priest. Guy Fawkes was 
the last to disembark; and, having pulled the skiff aground, he 
followed the others, who waited for him at a short distance. The 
night was profoundly dark, and the path they had taken, being 
shaded by large trees, was scarcely discernible. Carefully guiding 
Viviana, who leaned on him for support, the young merchant pro- 
ceeded at a slow pace, and with the utmost caution. Suddenly 
they were surprised and alarmed by a vivid blaze of light bursting 
through the trees on the left. 

‘* Some building must be on fire!’ exclaimed Viviana. 

“Tt is Ordsall Hall—it is your father’s residence,” cried 
Humphrey Chetham. 

‘It is the work of that accursed pursuivant, I will be sworn,” 
said Guy Fawkes. | 

“If it be so, may Heaven’s fire consume him!” rejoined Old- 
corne. 

* Alas! alas!” cried Viviana, bursting into tears, “I thought 
myself equal to every calamity; but this new stroke of fate is 
more than I can bear.” 

As she spoke, the i evidently increased. The sky 
was illumined by the red reflection of the flames; and as the party 
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hurried forward to a rising d, whence a better view could be 
obtained of the tacle, they saw the dark walls of the ancient 
mansion ap y wrapped in the devouring element. 

‘Let us hasten thither,” cried Viviana, distractedly. 

‘‘ T and Guy Fawkes will fly there,” replied the young merchant, 
“and render all the assistance in our power. But, first, let me 
convey you to the cave.” 

More dead than alive, Viviana suffered herself to be borne in 
that direction. Making his way over every impediment, Chetham 
soon reached the excavation; and depositing his lovely burthen 
upon the stone couch, and leaving her in charge of the priest, he 
hurried with Guy Fawkes towards the Hall. 

On arriving at the termination of the avenue, they found, to 
their great relief, that it was not the main structure, te an out- 
building which was in flames, and from its situation the young 
merchant conceived it to be the stables. As soon as they made 
this discovery, they slackened their pace, beg apprehensive, from 
the shouts and other sounds that reached them, that some hostile 
party might be among the assemblage. Crossing the drawbrid 
—which was fortunately lowered—they were about to shape their 
course towards the stables, which lay at the further side of the hall, 
when they perceived the old steward, Heydocke, standing at the 
doorway and wringing his hands in distraction. Humphrey 
Chetham jamadiael called to him. 

“1 should know that voice!” cried the old man, stepping for- 
ward. “Ah! Mr. Chetham, is it you? You are arrived ata 
sad time, sir—a sad time—to see the old house, where I have 
dwelt, man and boy, sixty years and more, in flames. But one 
calamity has trodden upon the heels of another. Ever since Sir 
William departed for Holywell nothing has gone right—nothing 
whatever. F irst the house was searched by the pursuivant and his 
gang; then my young mistress disappeared; then it was mfled b 
these plunderers; and now, to crown all, it is on fire, and wi 
speedily be burnt to the ground.” 

“ Say not so,” replied the young merchant. ‘The flames have 
not yet reached the hall; and if exertion is used, they may be 
extinguished without further mischief.” 

‘Let those who have kindled them extinguish them,” replied 
Heydocke sullenly. ‘ I will not raise hand more.” 

‘* Who are the incendiaries?” demanded Fawkes. 

“The pursuivant and his myrmidons,” replied Heydocke. 
“ They came here to-night; and after ransacking the house under 
pretence of procuring Farther evidence against my master, and 
carrying off everything valuable they could collect—plate, jewels, 
ornaments, money, and even wearing apparel—they ended b 
locking up all the servants—except myself, who managed to el 
their a A ane om the cellar, and setting fire to the stables. 

‘“‘ Wretches!” exclaimed Humpkfey Chetham. 
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‘¢ Wretches indeed !” repeated the steward. ‘ But this is notall 
the villany they contemplate. I had concealed myself in the 
store-room under a heap’ of lumber, and in searching for me they 
chanced oye a barrel of gunpowder—” 

“ Well!” interrupted — awkes. 

‘Well, sir,” pursued Heydocke, ‘‘I heard the pursuivant 
remark to one of his comrades, ‘ This is a lucky discovery. If we 
can’t find the steward, we’ll blow him and the old house to the 
devil.’ Just then some one came to tell him I was hidden in the 
stables, and the whole troop adjourned thither. But being balked 
of their prey, I suppose they wreaked their vengeance in the way 
you perceive.” 

‘No doubt,” rejoined Humphrey Chetham. ‘ But they shall 
bitterly rue it. I will myself represent the affair to the Commis- 
sioners. 

‘Tt will be useless,” groaned Heydocke. ‘ ‘There is no law to 
protect the property of a Catholic.” 

«Where is the barrel of gunpowder?” asked Guy Fawkes, as if 
struck by a sudden idea. 

‘The villains took it with them when they quitted the store- 
room,” replied the steward ; ‘I suppose they have got it in the 

ard.” 
™ They have lighted a fire which shall be quenched with their 
blood,” rejoined Fawkes, fiercely. ‘‘ Follow me. I may need 
you both.” 

So saying, he darted off, and turning the corner, came in front 
of the blazing pile. Occupying one side of a large quadrangular 
court, the stables were wholly disconnected with the hall; and 
though the fire burnt furiously, yet as the wind carried the flames 
and sparks in a contrary direction, it was possible the latter 
building might escape if due precaution were taken. So far, 
however, from this being the case, it seemed the object of the by- 
standers to assist the progress of the conflagration. Several horses 
saddled and bridled had been removed from the stable, and placed 
within an open cow-house. To these Guy Fawkes called Chet- 
ham’s attention, and desired him and the old steward to secure 
some of them. Hastily giving directions to Heydocke, the young 
merchant Kg or rw on the back of the nearest courser, and 
seizing the bridles of two others, rode off with them. His 
example was followed by Heydocke, and one steed only was left. 
Such was the confusion and clamour prevailing around, that the 
whole proceeding passed unnoticed. 

Guy Fawkes, meanwhile, ensconcing himself behind the court+ 

te, looked about for the barrel of gunpowder. For some time 

e could discover no trace of it. At length, beneath a shed, not 
far from him, he perceived a soldier seated upon a small cask, which 
he had no doubt was the object he was in search of. So intent 


was the man upon the spectacle before him, that he was wholly un- 
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aware of the approach of an enemy; and creeping noiselessly up to 
him, Guy Fawkes felled him to the ground with a blow from the 
heavy butt-end of his petronel. ‘The action was not perceived by 
the others; and carrying the cask out of the yard, Fawkes burst in 
the lid, and ascertained that the contents were what they hadbeen 
represented. He then glanced around, to see how he could best 
execute his purpose. 

On the top of the wall adjoining the stables he beheld the pur- 
suivant, with three or four soldiers, giving directions and issuing 
orders. Another and lower wall, forming the opposite side of the 
quadrangle, and built on the edge of the moat, approached the 
scene of the fire ; and on this Guy Fawkes, with the barrel of gun- 
powder on his shoulder, mounted. Concealing himself behind a 
tree which overshadowed it, he watched a favourable moment for 
his enterprise. 

He had not to wait long. Prompted by some undefinable feel- 
ing, which caused him to rush upon his destruction, the pursuivant 
ventured upon the roof of the stables, and was followed by his com- 
panions. No sooner did this occur, than Guy Fawkes dashed for- 
ward, and hurled the barrel with all his force into the midst of the 
flames, throwing himself at the same moment into the moat. The 
explosion was instantaneous and tremendous—so loud as to be 
audible even under the water. Its effects were terrible. The bodies 
of the pursuivant and his companions were blown into the air, and 
carried to the further side of the moat. Of those standing before 
the building several were destroyed, and all more or less injured. 
The walls were thrown down by the concussion, and the roof and 
its fiery fragments projected into the moat. An effectual stop was 
put to the conflagration; and when Guy Fawkes rose to the boil- 
ing and agitated surface of the water, the flames were entirely ex- 
tinguished. Hearing groans on the opposite bank of the moat, he 
forced his way through the blazing beams which were hissing 
near him; anid snatching up a still burning fragment, hastened in 
the direction of the sound. In the blackened and mutilated object 
that met his gaze, he recognised the pursuivant. The dying wretch 
also recognised him, and attempted to speak; but in vain—his 
tongue refused its office, and with a horrible attempt at articulation 
he expired. 

Alarmed by the explosion, the domestics—who, it has already 
been mentioned, were confined in the cellar—were rendered: so 
desperate by their fears, that they contrived to break. out of them 
prison, and now hastened to the stables to ascertain. the cause of 
the report. Leaving them to assist the sufferers, whose! dreadful 

ns awakened some feelings of compunction in his iton breast, 

y Fawkes caught the tbat—which had broken its bridle and 
rushed off, and now stood shivering, shaking, and drenched in 
= near the drawbridge—and, mounting it, galloped towards 

cave. : 
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At its entrance, he was met by Humphrey Chetham and Old- 
corne, who eagerly inquired what had happened. 

Guy Fawkes briefly explained. _ 

“It is the hand of Heaven manifested by your arm, my son,” 
observed the priest. “ Would that it had stricken the tyrant and 
apostate prince by whom our Church is persecuted! But his turn 
will speedily arrive.” 

& Fotos, father !” cried Guy Fawkes, sternly. 

“‘T do not lament the fate of the pursuivant,” observed Hum- 
phrey Chetham; ‘but this is a frightful waste of human lhfe— 
and in such a cause !” . 

“It is the cause of Heaven, young sir,” rejoined the priest, 
angrily. 

‘I do not think so,” returned Chetham; ‘and, but for my de- 
votion to Viviana, I would have no further share in it.” 

‘You are at liberty to leave us, if you think proper,” retorted 
the priest, coldly. | 

“Nay, say not so, father,’ interposed Viviana, who had been 
an unobserved listener to the foregoing discourse. ‘‘ You owe 
your life—your liberty to Mr. Chetham.” 

“ True, Saahder,” replied the priest. ‘* I have been too hasty, 
and entreat his forgiveness.” 

“You have it, reverend sir,” rejomed the young merchant. 
‘* And now, Master Heydocke,” he added, turning to the steward, 
‘you may return to the Hall with safety. No one will molest 
you more, and your presence may be needed.” 

* But my young mistress—” said Heydocke. 

“JT am setting ovt for Holywell to join my father,” replied 
Viviana. “ You will receive our instructions from that place.” 

“It is well,” returned the old man, bowing respectfully. 
‘“‘ Heaven shield us from further misfortune !” 

Humphrey Chetham having assisted Viviana into the saddle, 
and the rest of the party having mounted, they took the road to 
Chester, while erica returned to Ordsall Hall. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO SAINT WINIFRED’S WELL. 


EaRLY on the following morning, the party, who had ridden 
hard, and had paused only for a short time at Knutsford to rest 
their steeds, 1, Laggan the ancient and picturesque city of Chester. 
Skirting its ngh, and then partly fortified walls, above which 
appeared the massive tower of the venerable cathedral, they passed 
through the east gate; and proceeding along the street deriving its 
name from that entrance, were about to halt. before the door of a 
large hostel, called the Saint Werburgh, when, to their great 


surprise, they perceived Catesby riding towards them. 
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“T thought I could not be mistaken,” cried the latter, as he 
drew near and saluted Viviana. “I was about to set out for 
Manchester with a despatch to you from your father, Miss Rad- 
cliffe, when this most unexpected and fortunate encounter spares 
me the journey. But may I ask why I see you here, and thus 
attended ?” he added, glancing uneasily at Humphrey Chet- 
ham. 

A few words from Father Oldcorne explained all. Catesby 
affected to bend his brow, and appear concerned at the relation. 
But he could scarcely repress his sutisfaction. 

“ Sir William Radcliffe must join us now,” he whispered to the 

riest. 
at He must—he shall,” replied Oldcorne, in the same tone. 

‘‘ Your father wishes you to join him at Holt, Miss Radcliffe,” 
remarked Catesby, turning to her, ‘ whence the pilgrimage starts 
to-morrow for Saint Wimifred’s Well. There are already nearly 
thirty devout persons assembled. Among them are Sir Everard 
and Lady Digby, the Lady Anne Vaux and her sister Mrs. 
Brooksby; Mr. Ambrose Rookwood and his wife; the two Win- 
ters, Tresham, Wright, Fathers Garnet and Fisher, and many 
others, in all probability unknown to you. The procession started 
ten days ago from Gothurst, in Buckinghamshire, Sir Everard 
Digby’s residence, and proceeded thence by slow stages to Nor- 
brook and Haddington, at each of which houses a halt was 
made. Yesterday it reached Holt, and starts, as I have just told 
you, to-morrow for Holywell. If so disposed, you will be able to 
attend it.” 

‘‘T will gladly do so,” replied Viviana. ‘ And since I find it 
is not necessary to hurry forward, I will rest myself for a short 
time here.” 

So saying, she dismounted, and the whole party entered the 
hostel. Viviana withdrew to seek a short repose, and glance over 
her father’s letter, while Catesby, Guy Fawkes, and Oldcorne, were 
engaged in deep consultation. Humphrey Chetham, perceiving 
that his attendance was no further required, and that he was an 
object of suspicion and dislike to Catesby,—for whom he also 
entertained a similar aversion,—prepared to return. And when 
Viviana made her appearance, he advanced to bid her farewell. 

‘“‘T can be of no further service to you, Viviana,” he said, in a 
mournful tone; ‘and as my presence might be as unwelcome to 
your father, as it seems to be to others of your friends, I will now 
take my leave.” 

‘‘ Farewell, Mr. Chetham,” she replied. ‘‘ I will not attempt to 
oppose your departure; for, much as I grieve to lose you—and 
that I do so these tears will testify,—I feel that it is for the best. 
I owe you much—more, far more than I can ever repay: It 
would be unworthy in me, and unfair to you, to say that 1 do not 
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and shall not ever, feel the deepest interest in you; that, next to 
my father, there is no one whom I regard—nay, whom I love-so 
much.” ; 

Love, Viviana!” echoed the young merchant, trembling. — 

‘« Love, Mr. Chetham,” she continued, turning very pale, ‘‘ since 
you compel me to repeat the word. I avow it boldly, because—” 
and her voice faltered,—‘I would not have you suppose me 
ungrateful, and because I never can be yours.” hile 

“ | will not attempt to dissuade you from the fatal determination 

ou have formed of burying your charms in a cloister,” rejoined 
Hemphiay Chetham. ‘But, oh! if you do love me, why con- 
demn yourself—why condemn me to hopeless misery ?” 

*« T will tell you why,” replied Viviana. ‘ Because you are not 
of my faith: and because I never will wed a heretic.” 

‘T am answered,” replied the young merchant, sadly. 

‘‘ Mr. Chetham,” interposed Oldcorne, who had approached 
them unperceived, “ it is in your power to change Viviana’s de- 
termination by being reconciled to the Church of Rome.” 

‘Then it will remain unaltered,” replied Chetham, firmly. 

« And if Mr. Chetham would consent to this proposal, J would 
not,” said Viviana. “ Farewell,” she added, extending her hand 
to him, which he pressed to his ips. ‘ Do not let us prolong an 
interview so painful to us both. The best wish I can desire for 
you is, that we may never meet again.” 

Without another word, and without hazarding a look at the 
object of his affections, Chetham rushed out of the room, and 
mounting his horse, rode off in the direction of Manchester. 

‘* Daughter,” observed Oldcorne, as soon as he was gone, “I 
cannot too highly approve of your conduct, or too warmly applaud 
the mastery you display over your feelings. But—” And he 
hesitated. 

‘* But what, father?” cried Viviana eagerly. “ Do you think 
I have done wrong in dismissing him?” 

‘* By no means, dear daughter,” replied the priest. ‘‘ You have 
acted most discreetly. But you will forgive me if I urge you—nay, 
implore you not to take the veil, but rather to bestow your hand 
upon some Catholic gentleman——” 

‘‘ Such as Mr. Catesby,” interrupted Viviana, glancing in the 
direction of the individual she mentioned, who was watching them 
narrowly from the further end of the room. 

‘“* Ay, Mr. Catesby,” repeated Oldcorne, affecting not to notice 
the scornful emphasis laid on the name; ‘“ none more fitting could 
be found—none more worthy of you. Our Church has not a more 
zealous servant and upholder than he; and he will be at once a father 
and a husband to you. Such a union would be highly profitable to 
our religion. And, though it is well for those whose hearts are 
burthened with affliction, and who are unable to render any active 
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service to their faith, to retire from the world, it behoves eve 
sister of the Romish Church to support it at'a juncture like the 
present, by any sacrifice of personal feeling.” 

‘Urge me no more, father,” replied Viviana, firmly.» “I will 
make every sacrifice for my religion, consistent with principle and 
feeling. But I will not make this. Neither am I required to make 
it. And I beg you will entreat Mr. Catesby to desist from further 
importunity.” : 

Oldcorne bowed, and retired. Nor was another syllable ‘ex- 
changed between them prior to their departure. 

Crossing the old bridge over the Dee, then defended at each 
extremity by a gate and tower, the party took the road to Holt, 
where they arrived in about an hour. The recent: conversation 
had thrown a restraint over them, which was not removed during 
the so Habitually taciturn, as has already been remarked, 
Guy Fawkes seemed gloomier'and more thoughtful than ever; 
and though he rode by the’side of Viviana, he did not volunteer a 
remark, and scarcely appeared conscious of her presence. Catesby 
and Oldcorne kept aloof, and it was not until they:came in sight 
of the little town which formed their destination, that the former 
galloped forward, and striking into the path on the right, begged 
Viviana to follow him. A turn in the road shortly afterwards 
showed them a large mansion screened by a grove of beech-trees. 

‘That is the house to which we'are going,” observed Catesby. 

And as he spoke, they approached a lodge, the gates of hich 
being opened by an attendant, admitted them to the avenue. 

Viviana’s heart throbbed with delight at the anticipated meeting 
with her father; but she could not repress a feeling of anxiety at 
the distressing intelligence she had to impart to him. As she drew 
near the house she perceived him walking beneath the shade of 
the trees with two other persons; and quickening her pace, sprang 
from her steed, and almost before he was aware of it was in his 
arms. 

“ Why do I see you here so unexpectedly, my dear child ?” 
cried Sir William Radcliffe, as soon as he had recovered from the 
surprise which her sudden appearance occasioned him.  “ Mr. 
Catesby only left this morning, charged with a letter entreating 
you to set out without delay—and now I behold you! What has 
happened ?” 

B. iviana then recounted the circumstances of the last few 
ys. 

‘Tt isas I feared,” replied Sir William in a desponding tone. 
‘“‘Qur oppressors will never cease till they have driven us’to 
desperation !” 

‘They will not!” rejoined a voice behind him. ‘* Well may 
we exclaim with the we ort How long, O Lord, shall I ery, 
and thou wilt not hear? Shall I cry out to thee, suffering violence, 
and thou wilt not save? Why a showed me iniquity and 
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ievance, to see rapine and injustice before me? Why lookest 

ou upon them that do unjust things, and holdest thy peace when 
the wicked devoureth the man that is more just than himself ? ” 

Loooking in the direction of the speaker, Viviana beheld a 
man in a priestly garb, whose countenance struck her forcibly. 
He was rather under the middle height, of a slight spare figure, 
and in age might be about fifty. His features, which in youth 
must have been pleasing, if not handsome, and which were still 
regular, were site and emaciated; but his eye was dark and 
of unusual brilliancy. A single glance at this person satisfied her 
it was Father Garnet, the provincial of the English Jesuits; 
nor was she mistaken in the supposition. 

Of this remarkable person, so intimately connected with the 
main events of the history about to be related, it may be proper to 
offer some preliminary account. Born at Nottingham in 1554, in 
the reign of Queen Mary, and of obscure parentage, Henry 
Garnet was originally destined to the Protestant Church, and 
educated, with a view to taking orders, at Winchester school, 
whence it was intended he should be removed in due course to 
Oxford. But the design was never carried into effect. In- 
fluenced by motives, into which it is now scarcely worth while 
to inquire, and which have been contested by writers on both 
sides of the question, Garnet proceeded from Winchester to 
London, where he engaged himself as corrector of the press to a 
printer of law books, named Tottel; and in this capacity became 
acquainted with Sir Edward Coke and Chief Justice Popham,— 
one of whom was afterwards to be the leading counsel against him, 
and the other his judge. After continuing in this employment 
for two years, during which he had meditated a change in his 
religion, he went abroad; and travelling first to Madrid, and then 
to Rome, saw enough of the Catholic priesthood to confirm his 
resolution, and in 1575 he assumed the habit of a Jesuit. Pursu- 
ing his studies with the utmost zeal and ardour at the Jesuits’ 
College, under the celebrated Bellarmine, and the no less celebrated 
Clavius, he made such progress, that, upon the indisposition of the 
latter, he was able to fill the mathematical chair. Nor was he less 
skilled in philosophy, metaphysics, and divinity ; and his know- 
ledge of Hebrew was so profound, that he taught it publicly in the 
Roman schools. 

To an enthusiastic zeal in the cause of the religion he had 
espoused, Garnet added great powers of persuasion and eloquence 
—a combination of qualities well fitting him for the office of a 
missionary pnest; and undismayed by the dangers he would have 
to encounter, and eager to propagate his doctrines, he solicited 
to be sent on this errand to his own country. At the instance 
of Father Persons, he received an appointment to the mission 
in 1586, and secretly landed in England in the same year. 
Braving every danger, and shrinking from no labour, he sought 
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on all hands to make proselytes to the ancient faith, and to sustain 
the wavering courage of its professors. Two years afterwards, on 
the imprisonment of the Superior of the Jesuits, being raised to 
that important post, he was enabled to extend his sphere of action; 
and redoubling his exertions in consequence, he so well discharged 
his duties, that it was mainly owing to him that the Catholic party 
was kept together during the fierce persecutions of the latter end 
of Elizabeth’s reign. 

Compelled to —— various characters, as he travelled from 
place to place, Garnet had acquired a remarkable facility for dis- 
guise; and such was his address and courage, that he not unfre- 
quently imposed upon the very officers sent in pursuit of him. 
Up to the period of Elizabeth’s demise, he had escaped arrest; 
and, though involved in the treasonable intrigue with the King 
of Spain, and other conspiracies, he procured a general pardon 
under the great seal. His office and profession naturally brought 
him into contact with the chief Catholic famihes throughout the 
kingdom; and he maintained an active correspondence with many 
of them, by means of his various agents and emissaries, The 
great object of his life being the restoration of the fallen religion, 
to accomplish this, as he conceived, great and desirable end, he 
was prepared to adopt any means, however violent and obnoxious. 
When, under the seal of confession, Catesby revealed to him his 
dark designs, so far from discouraging him, all Garnet counselled was 
caution. Having tested the disposition of the wealthier Romanists 
to rise against their oppressors, and finding a general insurrection, 
as has before been stated, impracticable, he gave every encourage- 
ment and assistance to the conspiracy forming among the more 
desperate and discontented of the party. At his instigation, the 
present pilgrimage to Saint Winifred’s Well was undertaken, in 
the hope that, when so large a body of the Catholics were 
collected together, some additional aid to the project might be 
obtained. 

One of the most mysterious and inexplicable portions of Garnet's 
history is that relating to Anne Vaux. ‘This lady, the mi it 
of Lord Vaux of Harrowden, a rigid Catholic nobleman, and one 
of Garnet’s earliest patrons and friends, on the death of her father, 
in 1595, attached herself to his fortunes—accompanied him in all 
his missions—shared all his privations and dangers—and, regardless 
of calumny or reproach, devoted herself entirely to his service. 
What is not less singular, her sister, who had married a Catholic 
— named Brooksby, became his equally zealous attendant. 

eir enthusiasm produced a similar effect on Mr. Brooksby; and 
wherever Garnet went, all three accompanied him. 

By. his side, on the present occasion, stood Sir Everard Digby. 
Accounted one of the Nesidebibiet most accomplished, and best- 
informed men of his time, Sir Everard, at the period of this history 
only twenty-four years of age, — when scarcely sixteen, 
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Maria, heiress of the ancient and honourable family of Mulshoe, with 
whom he obtained a large fortune, and the magnificent estate of 
Gothurst or Gaythurst, in Buckinghamshire. Kmighted by James 
the First at Belvoir Castle, on his way from Scotland to London, 
Digby, who had once formed one of the most brilliant ornaments 
of the court, had of late in a tae degree retired fromit. ‘* Not- 
withstanding,” writes Father Greenway, “‘ that he had dwelt much 
in the Queen’s court, and was in the way of obtaining honours and 
distinction by his graceful manners and rare parts, he chose rather 
to bear the cross with the persecuted Catholics, et vivere abjectus in 
domo Domini, than to sail through the pleasures of a palace and the 

rosperities of the world, to the shipwreck of his conscience and the 
Rai octiont of his soul.” Having only when he completed his 
minority professed the Catholic religion, he became deeply con- 
cerned at its fallen state, and his whole thoughts were bent upon 
its restoration. This change in feeling was occasioned chiefly, if 
not altogether, by Garnet, by whom his conversion had been ac- 
complished. ahs 

Sir Everard Digby was richly attired in a black velvet doublet 
with sleeves slashed with white satin, and wore a short mantle of 
the same material, similarly lined. He had the enormous trunk 
hose heretofore mentioned as the distinguishing peculiarity of the 
costume of the period, and wore black velvet shoes, ornamented 
with white roses: An ample ruff encircled his throat. His hat 
was steeple-crowned, and somewhat broader in the leaf than was 
ordinarily worn, and shaded with a plume of black feathers. His 
hair was raven-black, and he wore a pointed beard and moustaches. 
His figute was tall and stately, and his features grave and finely 
formed. 

By this time the group had been joined by the others, and a 
friendly greeting took place. Guy Fawkes was presented by 
Catesby to Sir William Radcliffe and Sir Everard Digby. To 
Garnet he required no introduction, and Father Oldcorne was 
known to all. After a little further conversation, the party ad- 
journed to the house which belonged to a Welsh Catholic gentleman 
named Griffiths, who, though absent at the time, had surrendered 
it to the use of Sir Everard Digby and his friends. 

On their entrance, Viviana was introduced by her father to Lady 
Digby, who ppreaued as hostess, and welcomed her with great 
cordiality. Viviana was then conducted to her own room, where 
she was speedily joined by Sir William, and they remained closeted 
together till summoned to ‘the principal meal of the day. At the 
table, which was most hospitably served, Viviana found, in addition 
to her former companions, a large assemblage, to most of whom 
she was a stranger, consisting of Anne Vaux, Mr. Brooksby and 
his wife, Ambrose Rookwooa, the brothers Winter, the two 
Wrights, Francis Tresham,—persons of whom it will be necessa 
to make particular mention hereafter,—and several others, in’ 
amounting to thirty. 
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The meal over, the company dispersed, and Viviana and her 
father, passing through an open window, wandered forth upon a 
beautiful and spreading lawn, and thence under the shade of 
the beech-trees. ‘They had not been long here, anxiously con- 
ferring on recent events, when they perceived Garnet and Catesby 
approaching. 

‘Father, dear father!” cried Viviana, hastily, ‘I was about 
to warn you; but I have not time to do so now. A dark and 
dangerous plot is in agitation to restore our religion. Mr. Catesby 
is anxious to league you with it. Do not—do not yield to his 
solicitations !” 

“ Fear nothing on that score, Viviana,” replied Sir William; ‘I 
have already perplexities enow, without adding to them.” 

‘I will leave you, then,” she replied. And, as soon as others 
came up, she made an excuse for withdrawing, and returned to 
the house. The window of her chamber commanded the avenue, 
and she watched the group from it. They remained for a long 
time pacing up and down, in earnest conversation. By-and-by, 
they were joined by Oldcorne and Fawkes. Then came a third 

arty, consisting of the Winters and Wrights; and, lastly, Sir 
iverard Digby and Tresham swelled the list. 

The assemblage was then harangued by Catesby, and the most 
profound attention was paid to his address. Viviana kept her eye 
fixed upon her father’s countenance, and from its changing expres- 
sion inferred the effect produced upon him. At the conclusion of 
the speech, the assemblage separated in little groups; and she per- 
ceived, with great uneasiness, that Father Garnet passed his arm 
through that of her father, and led him away. Some time elapsed, 
and neither of them re-appeared. 

fs warning was in vain; he has joined them!” she ex- 
aukeal 

‘‘ No, Viviana!” cried her father’s voice behind her. ‘ I have 
not joined them. Nor shall I do so.” 

‘* Heaven be praised!” she exclaimed, flinging her arms around 
his neck. 

Neither of them was aware that they were overheard by Gar- 
net, who had noiselessly followed Sir William into the room, and 
muttered to himself—‘‘ For all this, he shall join the plot, and she 
shall wed Catesby.” 

Coughing slightly, to announce his presence, and apologising 
to Viviana for the intrusion, he told her he came to confess her 
previously to the celebration of mass, which would take place that 
evening, in a small chapel in the house. Wholly obedient to 
the command of her spiritual advisers, Viviana instantly signified 
her assent; and her father having withdrawn, she laid open the 
inmost secrets of her heart to the Fesuit. Severely reprobating her 
love for a heretic, before he would give her absolution, Garnet en- 
joined her, as a penance, to walk foot to the Holy Well on the 
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morrow, and to make a costly offering at the shrine of the saint. 
Compliance being promised to his injunctions, he pronounced the 
absolution and departed. 

Soon after this, mass was celebrated by Garnet, and the sacra- 
ment administered to the assemblage. 

An hour before daybreak, the party again assembled in the 
chapel, where matins were performed; after which, the female 
devotees, who were clothed in snow-white woollen robes with 
wide sleeves and hoods, and having large black crosses woven in 
front, retired for a short time, and re-appeared’ with their feet 
bared and hair unbound. Each had a large rosary attached to 
the cord that bound her waist. 

Catesby thought Viviana had never appeared so lovely as in this 

arb; and as he gazed at her white and delicately formed feet, 
_ small rounded ankles, her dark and abundant tresses falling in 
showers almost to the ground, he became more deeply enamoured 
than ever. His passionate gaze was, however, unnoticed, as the 
object of it kept her eyes steadily fixed on the ground. Lady 
Digby, who was a most beautiful woman, scarcely appeared to less 
advantage; and, as she walked side by side with Viviana in the 
procession, the pair attracted universal admiration from all who 
beheld them. 

Everything being at last in readiness, and the order of march 
fully arranged, two youthful choristers in surplices, chanting a 
hymn to Saint Winifred, set forth. They were followed by two 
men bearing silken banners, on one of which was displayed the 
martyrdom of the saint whose shrine they were about to visit, and 
on the other a lamb carrying a cross; next came Fathers Oldcorne 
and Fisher, each sustaining a large silver crucifix; next, Garnet 
alone, in the full habit of his order; next, the females, in the attire 
before described, and walking two and two; next, Sir Everard 
Digby and Sir William Radcliffe; and lastly, the rest of the 
pilgrims, to the number of fourteen. These were all on foot. 

ut at the distance of fifty paces behind them rode Guy 
Fawkes and Catesby, at the head of twenty well-armed and 
well-mounted attendants, intended to serve as a guard in case of 
need. r 

In such order, this singular procession moved forward at a slow 
pace, taking its course along a secluded road leading to the ridge 
of hills extending from the neighbourhood of Wrexham to Mold, 
and thence, in an almost unbroken chain, to Holy well. 

Along these heights, whence magnificent views were obtained 
of the broad estuary of the Dee and the more distant ocean, the 
train proceeded without interruption; and though the road selected 
was one seldom traversed, and through a country thinly peopled, 
still, the rumour of the pilgrimage having gone abroad, a 
were stationed at different points to behold it. Some expressions 
of disapprobation were occasionally manifested by the spectators ; 
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but the presence of the large armed force effectually prevented in- 
terference. 

Whenever such a course could be pursued, the procession took 
its way over the sward. Still the sufferings of the females were 
severe in the extreme; and before Viviana had proceeded a mile, 
her white, tender feet were cut and bruised by the sharp flints over 
which she walked; every step she took leaving a bloody print 
behind it. Lady Digby was in little better condition. But such 
was the zeal by which they, in common with all the other devotees 
were animated, that not a single murmur escaped them. 

Proceeding m this way, they reached at midday a small stone 
chapel on the summit of the hill overlooking Plas-Newydd, where 
they halted; and devotions being performed, the females bathed 
their lacerated limbs in a neighbouring brook, after which the 
were rubbed with a cooling and odorous ointment. Thus ser iw | 
they again set forward, and halting a second time at Plas-Isaf, 
where similar religious ceremonies were observed, they rested for 
the day at a lodging prepared for their reception in the vicinity of 
Mold. 

The night being passed in prayer, early in the morning they 
commenced their march in the same order as before. When 
Viviana first set her feet to the ground, she felt as if treading 
on hot iron, and the pain she endured was so excruciating that she 
could not repress a cry. 

“Heed not your sufferings, dear daughter,” observed Garnet, 
compassionately. ‘“ The waters of the holy fountain will heal the 
wounds both of soul and body.” 

Overcoming her agony by a powerful effort, she contrived to 
limp forward; and the whole party was soon afterwards in motion, 
Halting for two hours at Pentre-Terfyn, and again at Skeviog, the 
train, towards evening, reached the summit of the hill overlooking 
Holywell, at the foot of which could be seen the ruins of Basing- 
werk Abbey, and the roof of the ancient chapel erected over the 
sacred spring. At this sight, those who were foremost in the pro- 
cession fell on their knees; and the horsemen, dismounting, 1mi- 
tated their example. An earnest supplication to Saint Winifred 
was then poured forth by Father Garnet, in which all the others 
joined, and a hymn in her honour chanted by the choristers. 

Their devotions ended, the whole train arose, and walked slowl 
down the steep descent. As they entered the little town, whic 
owes its name and celebrity to the miraculous spring rising within 
it, they were met by a large concourse of people, who had flocked 
from Flint and the other neighbouring places to witness the cere- 
monial. Most of the inhabitants of Holywell, holdmg their saintly 
patroness in the deepest veneration, viewed this pilgrimage to her 
shrine as a proper tribute of respect; while those of the opposite 
faith were greatly impressed by it. As the procession advanced, 
the crowd divided into two lings to allow it passage; and many fell 
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on their knees imploring a blessing from Garnet, which he in no 
instance refused. When within a hundred yards of the sacred well, 
they were met by a priest, followed by another small train of pil- 
grims. A Latin oration having been pronounced by this priest, 
and replied to in the same language by Garnet, the train was once 
more put in motion, and presently reached the ancient fabric built 
over the sacred fountain. 

The legend of Saint Winifred 1s so well known, that it is scarcely 
necessary to repeat it here. For the benefit of the uninformed, 
however, it may be stated that she flourished about the middle of 
the seventh century, and was the daughter of Thewith, one of the 
chief lords of Wales. Devoutly educated by a monk named Beuno, 
who afterwards received canonization, she took the veil, and re- 
tired to a small monastery (the ruins of which still exist), built by 
her father near the scene of her subsequent martyrdom. Perse- 
cuted by the addresses of Caradoc, son of Alan, Prince of Wales, 
she fled from him to avoid his violence. He followed, and, in- 
flamed by fury at her resistance, struck off her head. For this 
atrocity, the earth instantly opened and swallowed him alive; 
while from the spot where the head had fallen gushed forth a foun- 
tain of unequalled force and purity. ‘The bottom of this miraculous 
well is strewn with pebbles streaked with red veins, in memory of 
the virgin saint from whose blood it sprang. On its margin grows 
an odorous moss, while its gelid and translucent waters are esteemed 
a remedy for most disorders. Wanifred’s career did not terminate 
with her decapitation. Resuscitated by the prayers of Saint 
Beuno, she lived many years a life of the utmost sanctity, bearing, 
as a mark of the miiuscle performed in her behalf, a narrow crim- 
son circle round her throat. 

Passing the chapel adjoining the well, built in the reign of 
Henry the Seventh by his mother, the pious Countess of Rich- 
mond, the pilgrims came to the swift clear stream rushing from 
the well. Tnstend of ascending the steps leading to the edifice 
built over the spring, they plunged into the stream, and, crossing 
it, entered the structure by a doorway on the further side. 
Erected by the Countess of Richmond at the same period as the 
chapel, this structure, quadrangular in form, and of great beauty, 
consists of light clustered pillars and mouldings, supporting the 
most gorgeous tracery and groining; the whole being ornamented 
with sculptured bosses, pendent capitals, fretwork, niches, and 
tabernacles. In the midst is a large stone basin, to receive the 
water of the fountain; around which the procession now grouped, 
and as soon as all were assembled, at the command of Father 
Garnet they fell on their knees, 

It was a solemn and striking sight to see this large group pros- 
trated around the beautiful fountain, and covered by the an- 
cient structure—a touching thing to hear the voice of prayer 
mingling with the sound of rushing water. After this, they all 
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arose. A hymn was then chaunted, and votive offerings made 
at the shrine of the saint. ‘The male portion of the assemblage 
then followed Garnet to the chapel, where further religious rites 
were performed; while the female devotees, remaining near the 
fountain, resigned themselves to the care of several attendants of 
their own sex, who, having bathed their feet in the water, applied 
some of the fragrant moss above described to the wounds; and 
such was the faith of the patients, or the virtue of the applica- 
tion, that in a short time they all felt perfectly restored, and 
able to join their companions in the chapel. In this way the 
evening was spent; and it was not until late that they finished 
their devotions, and departed to the lodgings provided for them 
in the town. 

Impressed with a strange superstitious feeling, which he would 
scarcely acknowledge to himself, Guy Fawkes determined to pass 
the night near the well. Accordingly, without communicating 
his intention to his companions, he threw a small knapsack over his 
shoulder, contaiming a change of linen and a few articles of attire, 
and proceeded thither. 

It was a brilliant moonlight nieht; and, as the radiance, stream- 
ing through the thin clustered columns of the structure, lighted up 
its fairy architecture, and fell upon the clear cold waves of the 
fountain, revealing the blood-streaked pebbles beneath, the effect was 
so inexpressibly beautiful, that, charmed by the sight, Guy Fawkes 
remained for some time standing near the edge of the basin, as 
if fascinated by the marvellous spring that boiled up and sparkled 
at his feet. Resolved to try the eflicacy of the bath, he threw off 
his clothes and plunged into the well. The water was cold 
as ice, but on emerging from it he felt wonderfully refreshed. 
Having dressed himself, he wrapped his cloak around him, and 
throwing himself on the stone floor, placed the knapsack under 
his head, and grasping a petronel in his right hand, to be ready 
in case of a surprise, disposed himself to slumber. 

Accustomed to a soldier’s couch, he soon fell asleep. He had 
not long closed his eyes when he dreamed that from out the well 
a female figure, slight and unsubstantial as the element from which 
she sprang, arose. She was robed in what resembled a nun’s garb, 
but so thin and vapoury that the very moonlight shone through it. 
From the garments of the figure, as well as from the crimson circle 
round her throat, he knew that it must be the patroness of the place, 
the sainted Winifred, that he beheld. He felt no terror, but the 
deepest awe. The arm of the figure was raised,—her benignant 
regards fixed upon him,—and, as soon as she gained the level of the 
basin, she glided towards him. 
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CuHaptTer XI. 





THE VISION. 


BeForE daybreak on the following morning, Garnet, who had 
been engaged in earnest conference with Catesby during the whole 
of the night, repaired to the sacred spring for the purpose of bathing 
within it, and performing his solitary devotions at the shrine of 
the saint. On ascending the steps of the structure, he perceived 
Guy Fawkes kneeling beside the fountain, apparently occupied in 
prayer. Unwilling to disturb him, he paused. Finding, how- 
ever, after the lapse of a few minutes, that he did not move, he 
advanced towards him, and was about to lay his hand upon his 
shoulder, when he was arrested by the very extraordinary expression 
of his countenance. His lips were partly open but perfectly 
motionless, and his eyes, almost starting from their sockets, were 
fixed upon the boiling waters of the spring. His hands were 
clasped, and his look altogether was that of one whose faculties 
were benumbed by awe or terror. 

Aware of the fanatical and enthusiastic character of Fawkes, 
Garnet had little doubt that, by keeping long vigil at the fountain, 
he had worked himself into such a state of over-excitement as to 
imagine he beheld some preternatural appearance; and it was with 
some curiosity that he awaited the result. Glancing in the same 
direction, his eye rested upon the bottom of the well, but he could 
discern nothing except the glittering and blood-streaked pebbles, 
and the reflection of the early sunbeams that quivered on its steam- 
ing surface. At length, a convulsion passed over the frame of the 
kneeler, and heaving a deep sigh he arose. Turning to quit the 
spring, he confronted Garnet, and demanded in a low voice, 

** Have you likewise seen the vision, father?” 

Garnet made no reply, but regarded him steadfastly. 

‘* Has the blessed Winifred appeared to you, I say?” continued 
Fawkes. 

‘* No,” answered Garnet; “ 1am but just come hither. It is for 
you, my son,—the favoured of Heaven,—for whom such glorious 
visions are reserved. I have seen nothing. How did the saint 
manifest herself to you?” 

“In her earthly form,” replied Fawkes; ‘or rather, I should 
say, in the semblance of the form she bore on earth. Listen to me, 
father. Icame hither last night to make my couch beside the 
fountain. After plunging into it, I felt marvellously refreshed, 
and disposed myself to rest on that stone. Scarcely had my eyes 
closed when the saintly virgin appeared tome. Oh! father, it was 
a vision of seraphic beauty, such as the eye of man hath seldom 
seen |! 


‘* And such only as it is permitted the elect of Heaven to see,” 
observed Garnet. 
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‘‘ Alas! father,” rejoined Guy Fawkes, “I can lay little claim to 
be called one of the elect. Nay, I begin to fear that 1 have incurred 
the displeasure of Heaven.” 

“Think not so, my son,” replied Garnet, uneasily. “ Relate 

our vision, and I will interpret it to you.” 

‘¢ Thus then it was, father,” returned Fawkes. ‘ The saint arose 
from out the well, and gliding towards me laid her finger upon 
my brow. My eyes opened, but I was as one oppressed with a night- 
mare, unable to move. 1| then thought I heard my name pro- 
nounced by a voice so wondrously sweet that my senses were quite 
ravished. Fain would I have prostrated myself, but my limbs 
refused their office. Neither could I speak, for my tongue was also 
enchained.” . 

‘* Proceed, my son,” observed Garnet; “‘ I am curious to know 
what ensued.” 

‘‘ Father,” replied Guy Fawkes, “‘ if the form I beheld was that 
of Saint Winifred,—and that it was so, I cannot doubt,—the enter- 
prise on which we are engaged will fail. It is not approved by 
Heaven. ‘The vision warned me to desist.” 

‘‘ You cannot desist, my son,” rejoined Garnet, sternly. ‘ Your 
oath binds you to the project.” 

“True,” rephed Fawkes; ‘ and I have no thought of abandoning 
it; but | am well assured it will not be successful.” 

‘‘ Your thinking so, my son, will be the most certain means of 
realising your apprehensions,” replied Garnet, gravely.. ‘‘ But let 
me hear the exact words of the spirit. You may have misunder- 
stood them.” 

‘¢ ] cannot repeat them precisely, father,” replied Fawkes; ‘ but 
I could not misapprehend their import, which was the deepest 
commiseration for our forlorn and fallen church, but a positive 
interdiction against any attempt to restore it by bloodshed. £ Suffer 
on,’ said the spirit; ‘ bear the yoke patiently, and in due season 
God will avenge your wrongs, and free you from oppression. You 
are thus afflicted that your faith may be purified. But if you 
resort to violence, you will breed confusion, and injure, not serve, 
the holy cause on which you are embarked.’ Such, father, was 
the language of the saint. It was uttered in a tone so tender and 
sympathising, that every word found an echo in my heart, and I 
repented having pledged myself to the undertaking. But, when 
I tell you that che added that all concerned in the conspiracy 
should perish, perhaps you yourself may be deterred from proceeding 
further.” 

“Never!” returned Garnet. ‘“ Nor will I suffer any one engaged 
in it to retreat. What matter if a few perish, if the many survive? 
Our blood will not be shed in vain, if the true or, of God 18 
restored. Nay, as strongly as the blessed Winifred herself resisted 
the impious ravisher, Caradoc, will I resist all inducements to turn 


aside from my purpose. It may be that the enterprise will fail. 
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It may be that we shall perish. But if we die thus, we shall die 
as martyrs, and our deaths will be highly profitable to the Catholic 
religion.” 

‘““T doubt it,” observed Fawkes. 

“ My son,” said Garnet, solemnly, ‘s] have ever looked upon 
you as one destined to be the chief agent in the great work of’ re- 
demption. Ihave thought that, like Judith, you were chosen to 
destroy the Holofernes who oppresses'us. Having noted in you a 
religious fervour, and resolution admirably fitting you for the task, 
I thought, and still think you expressly chosen by Heaven for it. 
But, if you have any misgiving, I beseech you to withdraw from 
it. I will absolve you from your oath; and, enjoining you only to 
strictest secrecy, will pray you to depart at once, lest your irreso- 
lution should be communicated to the others.” 

‘Fear nothing from me, father,” rejomed Fawkes. ‘I have 
no irresolution, nor shall any engaged by us be shaken by my 
apprehension, You have asked me what I saw and heard, and I 
have told you truly. But I will speak of 1t no more.” 

‘Tt will be well to observe silence, my son,” answered Garnet; 
‘for though you, like myself, are unchanged, the effect of the 
vision on others might be injurious. But you have not yet brought 
your relation to an end. How did the figure disappear ?” 

‘As it arose, father,” replied Fawkes. ‘* Uttering in a sweet 
but solemn voice, yet ringing in my ears, the words, ‘ Be warned!’ 
it glided back to the fountain, whose waves as it approached 
grew still, and gradually melted from my view.” 

* But when I came hither, you appeared to be gazing at the 
spring,” said Garnet. ‘* What did you then behold?” 

‘“My first impulse on awaking about an hour ago,” replied 
Fawkes, ‘‘ was to prostrate myself before the fountain, and to en- 
treat the intercession of the saint, who had thus marvellously 
revealed herself to me. As I prayed, methought its clear lucid 
waters became turbid, and turned to the colour of blood.” 

‘It 1s a type of the blood of slaughtered brethren of our faith, 
which has been shed by our oppressors,” rejoined Garnet. 

“ Rather of our own, which shall be poured forth in this cause,” 
retorted Fawkes. ‘‘No matter; I am prepared to lose the last 
drop of mine.” 

* And I,” said Garnet; ‘‘and I doubt not, like those holy men 
who have suffered for their faith, that we shall both win a crown 
of martyrdom,” 

** Amen!” exclaimed Fawkes. ‘“ And you think the sacrifice 
we are about to offer will prove acceptable to God?” 

‘*T am. convinced of it, my son,” answered Garnet. ‘And I 
take the sainted virgin, from whose blood this marvellous spring 
was produced, to witness, that I devote myself unhesitatingly to the 
project, and that I firmly believe it will profit our Church.” 


As he spoke, a singular circumstance occurred, which did not fail 
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to produce an impression on both parties—especially Guy Fawkes. 
A violent gust of wind, apparently suddenly aroused, whistled 
through the slender columns of the structure, and catching the 
surface of the water dashed it in tiny waves against their feet, 

“The saint is offended,” observed Fawkes. 

‘It would almost seem so,” replied Garnet, after a pause. “ Let 
us proceed to the chapel, and pray at her shrine. We will confer 
on this matter hereafter. Meantime, swear to me that you will 
observe profound secrecy respecting this vision.” 

‘¢ IT swear,” replied Gu Fowions 

At this moment another and more violent gust agitated the 
fountain. 

“ We will tarry here no longer,” said Garnet. ‘“ I am not proof 
against these portents of ill.” 

So saying, he led the way to the chapel. Here they were pre- 
sently jomed by several of the female devotees, including Viviana, 
Anne Vaux, and Lady Digby. Matins were then said, after which 
various offerings were made at the shrine of the saint. Lady Digby 

resented 2 small tablet set in gold, representing on one side the 
martyrdom of Saint Winifred, and on the other the Salutation of 
our Lady. Anne Vaux gave a small enamelled cross of gold; 
Viviana a girdle of the same metal, with a pendant sustaining a 
small Saint John’s head surrounded with pearls. + 

‘‘ Mine will be a poor soldicr’s offering,” said Guy Fawkes, ap- 
proaching the shrine, which was hung around with the crutches, 
staves, and bandages of those cured by the healing waters of’ the 
miraculous spring. ‘‘This small silver scallop-shell, given me by 
a pilgrim who died in my arms near the chapel of Saint James of 
Compostella in Spain, is the sole valuable I possess.” 

“ Tt will be as acceptable as a more costly gift, my son,” replied 
Garnet, placing it on the shrine. 

Of all the offerings then made, that silver scallop-shell is the only 
one preserved. 


CuaptTer XII. 
THE CONSPIRATORS. 


On Viviana’s return from her devotions, she found her futher 
in the greatest perturbation and alarm. ‘The old steward, Heydocke, 
who had ridden express from Ordsall Hall, had just arrived, 
bringing word that the miserable fate of the pursuivant and'his 
crew had aroused the whole country; that officers, attended’ by a 
strong force, and breathing vengeance, were in pursuit of Sir 
William Radcliffe and his daughter ; that large sams were offered 
for the capture of Guy Fawkes and Father Oldcorne; that most of 
the servants were imprisoned; that he himself had escaped with 
great difliculty;'and that, to ad this long catalogue of cala- 
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mities, Master Humphrey Chetham was arrested and placed in 
the New Fleet. ‘In short, my dear young mistress,” concluded 
the old man, “‘as I have just observed to Sir William, all is over 
with us, and nothing is left but the grave.” heels 

““ What course have you resolved upon, dear father?” inquired 
Viviana, turning anxiously to Sir William. 

‘«{ shall surrender myself,” he answered. “ I am guilty of no 
crime, and can easily clear myself from all imputation.” 

“ You are mistaken,” she replied. ‘‘ Do not hope for justice from 
those who know it not; but while the means of escape are allowed 
you, avail yourself of them.” uk . 

“No, Vovianns" replied Sir William Radcliffe won 4 ‘my 

rt is taken. I shall abide the arrival of the officers. For you, 
F shall entrust you to the care of Mr. Catesby.” 

‘‘ You cannot mean this, dear father?” she cried with a look of 
distress; “and if you do, I will never consent to such an arrange- 
ment.” 

“Mr. Catesby is strongly attached to you, child,” replied Sir 
William, “and will watch over your safety as carefully as I could 
do myself.” 

‘“‘He may be attached to me,” rejoined Viviana, ‘ though I 
doubt the disinterestedness of his love. But nothing can remove 
my repugnance to him. Forgive me, therefore, if, in this one 
instance, I decline to obey your commands. I dare not trust 
myself with Mr. Catesby.” 

“ How am I to understand you?” inquired Sir William. 

‘Do not ask me to explain, dear father,” she answered, ‘* but 
believe I must have good reason for what I say. Since you 
are resolved upon surrendering yourself, I will go into captivity 
with you. The alternative is less dreadful than that you pro- 

se. 

“You distract me, child,” cried the knight, rising and pacmg 
the chamber in great or “TY cannot bear the thought of 
en imprisonment. Yet, if I fly, I appear to confess myself 
guilty.” 

" i f your worship will entrust Mistress Viviana with me,” inter- 
— the old steward, “I will convey her whithersoever you 

rect—will watch over her day and night—and, if need be, die in 
her defence.” 

_“ Thou wert ever a faithful servant, good Heydocke,” rejoined 
Sir William, extending his hand kindly to him, “ and art as true 
in adversity as in oy coma 

‘Shame to me if I were not,” replied Heydocke, pressing the 
knight's fingers to his lips and bathing them in histears, “ Shame 
to me if I hesitated to lay down my life for a master to whom I 
owe so much!” 


“ If it is your pleasure, dear father,” observed Viviana, “I will 
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accompany Master Heydocke ; but I would far rather be permitted 
to remain with you.” 

“Tt would avail nothing,” replied Sir William; “ we should be 
separated by the officers. Retire to your chamber, and prepare for 
instant departure ; and in the mean while, I will consider what is 
best to be done.” 

“ Your worship’s decision must be speedy,” observed Heydocke, 
‘‘T had only a few hours’ start of the officers. They will be here 
ere long.” 

‘‘ Take this purse,” replied Sir William, “and hire three of the 
fleetest horses you can procure, and station yourself at the outskirts 
of the town, on the road to St. Asaph. You understand?” 

“Perfectly,” replied Heydocke. And he departed to execute 
his master’s commands, while Viviana withdrew to her own 
chamber. 

Left alone, the knight was perplexing himself as to where he 
should shape his course, when he was interrupted by the sudden 
entrance of Catesby and Garnet. 

‘‘We have just met your servant, Sir William,” said the former, 
‘‘ and have learnt the alarming intelligence he has brought.” 

‘‘ What is your counsel in this emergency, father?” said Rad- 
cliffe, appealing to Garnet. 

“ Flight—ainstant flight, my son,” was the answer. 

‘‘ My counsel is resistance,” said Catesby. ‘‘ We are here as- 
sembled in large numbers, and are well armed. Let us await the 
arrival of the officers, and see whether they will venture to arrest 
you.” 
ue They will arrest us all, if they have force sufficient to do so,” 
replied Garnet: “ and there are many reasons, as you well know, 
why it is desirable to avoid disturbance at present.” 

“True,” replied Catesby. “* What say you, then,” he continued, 
addressing Radcliffe, ‘‘to our immediate return to Holt, where 
means may be found to screen you till this storm is blown over?” 

Sir William having assented to the proposal, Catesby instantly 
departed to acquaint the others; and, as soon as preparations could 
be made, and horses procured, the whole party composing the pil- 
grimage quitted Holywell, and, ascending the hill at the back of 
the town, took the direction of Mold, where they arrived, having 
ridden at a swift pace, in about half an hour. ry rom thence they 
Proneened, without accident or interruption, to the mansion they 

recently occupied near Holt. On reaching it, all the domestics 
were armed, and certain of their number stationed at the different 
approaches to the house, to give the alarm in case of the enemy’s 
appearance. But as nothing occurred during the night, the fears 
of Sir William and his fcsends began in some degree to subside. 

About noon on the following day, as Guy F awkes, who ever 


since the vision at Saint Winifred’s Well had shunned all com- 
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panionship, walked forth beneath the avenue alone, he heard a light 
step behind him, and, turning, beheld Viviana. Gravely bowing, 
he was about to pursue his course, when quickening her pace she 
was instantly by his side. 

‘* | have a favour to solicit,” she said. 

“There is none I would refuse you,” answered Fawkes, halting; 
“but, though I have the will, I may not have the power to grant 
your request.” 

‘‘ Hear me, then,” she replied, hurriedly. ‘ Of all my father’s 
friends, of all who are here assembled, you are the only oneI dare 
trust—the only one from whom I can hope for assistance.” 

‘‘T am at once flattered and perplexed by your words,” he re- 
joined; “nor can I guess whither they tend. But speak freely. 
If I cannot render you aid, I can at least give you counsel.” 

‘T must premise, then,” said Viviana, ‘that I am aware, from 
certain obscure hints let fall by Father Oldcorne, that you, Mr. 
Catesby, and others, are engaged in a dark and dangerous con- 
spiracy.” 

‘‘ Viviana Radcliffe,” returned Guy Fawkes, sternly, ‘‘ you have 
once before avowed your knowledge of this plot. I will not attempt 
disguise with you. A project is in agitation for the deliverance of 
our fallen church; and, since you have become acquainted with its 
existence—no matter how—you must be bound by an oath of 
secrecy, or,” and his look grew darker, and his voice sterner, ‘ I 
will not answer for your life.” 

‘I would willinaly take the oath on certain conditions,” said 
Viviana. 

“* You must take it unconditionally,” rejoined Fawkes. 

“ Hear me out,” said Viviana. ‘ Knowing that Mr. Catesby 
and Father Garnet are anxious to induce my father to join this 
conspiracy, I came hither to implore you to prevent him from 
doing so.” 

‘““Were I even willing to do this, which I am not,” replied 
Fawkes, ‘“‘ I have not the power. Sir William Radcliffe would 
be justly indignant at any interference on my part.” 

“Heed not that,” replied Viviana. “You, I fear, are linked 
to this fearful project beyond the possibility of being set free. 
But he is not. Save him! save him!” 

“ I will take no part in urging him to join it,” replied Fawkes; 
“but I can promise nothing further.” 

‘Then mark me,” she returned: “if further attempts are made 
by any of your confederates to league him with their plot, I myself 
will disclose all I know of it.” 

“Viviana,” rejoined Fawkes, “I again warn you that you en- 
danger your life.” 

“Tcare not,” she rejoined; “I would risk twenty lives if I pos- 
sessed them, to preserve my father.” 
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* You are a noble-hearted lady,” replied Fawkes, unable to 
repress the admiration inspired by her conduct ; “ and if Ican 
accomplish what you desire, I will. But I see not how it can be 
done.” 

“Everything is possible to one of your resolution,” replied 
Viviana. 

“Well, well,” replied Fawkes, a slight smile crossing his 
rugged features; ‘‘ the effort at least shall be made.” ‘ 

“Thanks! thanks!” ejaculated Viviana ; and, overcome by her 
emotion, she sank half fainting into his arms. 

While he held her thus, debating within himself whether to 
convey her to the house, Garnet and Catesby appeared at the 
other end of the avenue. Their surprise at the sight was extreme; 
nor was it less when Viviana, opening her cyes as they drew near, 
uttered a slight cry and disappeared. . 

‘This requires an explanation,” said Catesby, glancing fiercely 
at Fawkes. . 

“You must seek it, then, of the lady,” rejoined the latter 
moodily. 

“Tt will be easily explained, I have no doubt,” interposed 
Garnet. ‘ Viviana Radcliffe was seized with a momentary weak- 
ness, and her companion offered her support.” 

‘That will scarcely suffice for me,” cried Catesby. 

‘Let the subject be dropped for the present,” rejoined Garnet, 
authoritatively. ‘* More important matter claims our attention. 
We came to seek you, my son,” he continued, addressing Fawkes. 
‘« All those engaged in the great enterprise are about to meet in a 
summer-house in the garden.” 

‘*T am ready to attend you,’ 
liam Radcliffe be there?” 

‘‘ No,” replied Garnet; “‘ he has not yet joined us. None will 
be present at this meeting but the sworn conspirators.” 

With this, the trio took their way towards the garden, and 
proceeding along a walk edged with clipped yew-trees, came to the 
summer-house,—a small circular building overrun with ivy and 
creepers, and ornamented in front by two stone statues on pedestals. 
Here they found Sir Everard Digby, Ambrose Rookwood, Francis 
Tresham, Thomas and Robert Winter, John and Christopher 
Wright, awaiting their arrival. 

The door being closed and bolted, Garnet, placing himself in the 
midst of the assemblage, said, 

“* Before we prdéeed further, I will again administer the oath to 
all present.” Drawing from his vest a primer, and addressing Sir 
Everard Digby, he desired him to adie a and continued thus in a 
solemn tone: ‘ You shall swear by the Blessed Trinity, and by the 
sacrament you propose to receive, never to disclose, directly or 
indirectly, by word or circumstance, the matter that shall be pro- 
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sed to you to keep secret, nor desist from the execution thereof 


until the rest shall give you leave.” 

‘‘ I swear,” replied Digby, kissing the primer. 

The oath was then taken in like manner by the others. This 
done, Catesby was about to address the meeting, when Tresham, 
glancing uneasily at the door, remarked, j 

“ Are you assured we have no eavesdroppers? 

“| will keep watch without,” rejoined Fawkes, “if you have 
any fears.” 

‘It were better,” replied Robert Winter. “ We cannot be too 
cautious. But if you go forth, you will not be able to take part in 
the discussion.” 

“My part is to act, not talk,” rejoined Fawkes, marching 
towards the door. And shutting it after him, he took up a 
position outside. 

Upon this,Catesby commenced a long and inflammatory harangue, 
in which he expatiated with great eloquence and fervour on the 
wrongs of the Catholic party, and the deplorable condition of the 


Romish church. 


‘Tt were easy to slay the tyrant by whom we are oppressed,” 
he said, in conclusion; ** but his destruction would be small gain 
tous. We must strike deeper, to hew down the baneful stock of 
heresy. All our adversaries must perish with him, and in such 
manner as shall best attest the vengeance of Heaven. Placed 
beneath the Parliament-house, a mine of powder shall hurl its here- 
tical occupants into the air,—nor shall any one survive the terrible 
explosion. Are we all agreed to this plan?” 

All the conspirators expressed their assent, except Sir Everard 
Digby. 

© Before I give my concurrence to the measure,” observed the 
latter, ‘‘ 1 would fain be resolved by Father Garnet whether it is 
lawful to destroy some few of our own faith with so many 
heretics.” 

‘‘ Unquestionably, my son,” replied Garnet. ‘‘ As in besieging 
a city we have a right to kill all within it, whether friends or 
enemies, so in this case we are justified in destroying the innocent 
with the guilty, because their destruction will be advantageous to 
the Catholic cause.” 

‘‘T am satisfied,” replied Digby. 

‘* As to the tyrant and apostate James,” continued Garnet, ‘‘ he 
is excommunicated, and his subjects released from their allegiance. 
I have two brieves, sent over by his holiness Pope Clement VIII. 
three years ago—one directed to the clergy, and the other to the 
nobility of this realm—wherein, alluding to Queen Elizabeth, it is 
expressly declared that, ‘so soon as that miserable woman should 
depart out of this life, none shall be permitted to ascend the 
throne, how near soever in proximity of blood, unless they are such 
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as will not only tolerate the Catholic faith, but in eve way 
support it.” By this brief, James is expressly excluded. He has 
betrayed, not supported the church of Rome. Having broken his 
word with us, and oppressed our brethren more rigorously even 
than his predecessor the remorseless Elizabeth, he is unworthy 
longer to reign, and must be removed.” 

‘He must,”’ reiterated the conspirators. 

‘‘The Parhament-house being the place where all the mischief 
done us has been contrived by our adversaries, it is fitting that it 
should be the place of their chastisement,” remarked Catesby. 

“‘ Doubtless,” rejoined Ambrose Rookwood. 

“Yet, if the blow we meditate should miscarry,” observed 
Thomas Winter, “the injury to the Catholic religion will be so 
great, that not only our enemies, but our very friends will con- 
demn us.” 

‘‘ There is no chance of miscarriage, if we are true to each other,” 
returned Catesby, confidently. ‘‘ And if I suspected any one of 
treachery, I would plunge my sword into his bosom, were he my 
brother.” 

‘¢ You would do wrong to act thus on mere suspicion,” remarked 
Tresham, who stood near him. 

* In a case like this, he who gave the slightest ground for doubt 
— merit death,” replied Catesby, sternly; “ and I would slay 
nim. 

“ Hum !” exclaimed Tresham, uneasily. 

“Catesby will now perhaps inform us what has been done 
to carry the project into effect?” inquired Sir Everard Digby. 

‘¢ A small habitation has been taken by one of our confederates, 
Thomas Percy, immediately adjoining the Parliament-house,” 
replied Catesby, “from the cellar of which it is proposed to dig a 
mine through the wall of the devoted building, and to deposit 
within it a sufficient quantity of gunpowder, and other combus- 
tibles, to accomplish our purpose. This mine must be digged by 
ourselves, as we can employ no assistants, and will be a laborious 
and dangerous task. But I for one will cheerfully undertake it.” 

“ And I,” said the elder Wright. 

“ And J,” cried several others. 

‘‘ Supposing the mine digged, and the powder deposited,” ob- 
served Ambrose Rookwood, ‘* whose hand will fire the train?” 

‘‘ Mine!” cried Guy Fawkes, throwing open the door. As soon 
as he had spoken, he retired and closed it after him. 

“He oh em his word,” remarked Garnet. ‘ He is of a nature 


so resolute that he would destroy himself with the victims rather 
than fail. Cataline was not a bolder conspirator than Guy 
Fawkes.” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” observed Catesby, “we are now at the latter 
end of July. All must be ready agajnst the meeting of Parliament 
in November.” : 
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‘‘ There is some likelihood, I hear, that the meeting of the house 
will be prorogued till February,” remarked Tresham. 

So much the better,” rejoined Catesby, “it will give us more 
time for preparation.” 

‘So much the worse, I say,” cried Ambrose Rookwood. 
“Delays are ever dangerous, and doubly dangerous in a case like 
ours.” 

‘T am far from desiring to throw any impediment in the way of 
our design,” observed Sir Everard Digby, ‘‘ but I would recom- 
mend, before we proceed to this terrible extremity, that one last 
effort should be made to move the King in our behalf.” 

“It is useless,” replied Catesby. ‘So far from toleration, he 
meditates severer measures against us; and, I am well assured, if 
Parliament is allowed to meet, such laws will be passed as will bring 
all of us within premunire. No, no. We have no hope from James, 
or his ministers.” 

‘Nor yet from France or Spain,” observed Thomas Winter. 
“In my conference with the Constable Velasco at Bergen, I received 
assurances of the good-will of Philip towards us, but no distinct 
promise of interference in our behalf. The Archduke Albert is well 
disposed towards us, but he can render no assistance. We must 
depend upon ourselves.” 

‘Ay, marry, must we,” replied Catesby; ‘‘and fortunate is it 
that we have devised a plan by which we can accomplish our pur- 
i unaided. We only require funds to follow up with effect the 

low we shall strike.” 

‘My whole fortune shall be placed at your disposal,” replied 
Sir Everard Digby. 

‘Part of mine has already been given,” said Tresham, “ and 
the rest shall follow.” 

“Would I had aught to peril in the matter except my life!” 
said Catesby; “ I would throw everything upon the stake.” 

‘You do enough in venturing thus much, my son,” rejoined 
Garnet. “To you the whole conduct of the enterprise is com- 
mitted.” 

“T live for nothing else,” replied Catesby, “and if I see it 
successful, I shall have lived long enough.” 

“Cannot Sir William Radclitfe be induced to join us?” asked 
Rookwood, “He would be an important acquisition, and his 
wealth would prove highly serviceable.” 


“T have sounded him,” answered Catesby; “ but he appears 
reluctant.” 

‘* Be not satisfied with one attempt,” urged Christopher Wright. 
2 ba a te in which he now stands may make him change his 
mind. 

** I am loth to interrupt the discussion,” returned Garnet, ‘ but 
I think we have tarried in long enough. We will meet again at 


midnight, when I hope to introduce Sir William Radcliffe to you 
as a confederate.” 
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The party then separated, and Garnet went in search of the 
knight. 

Ascertaining that he was in his own chamber, he proceeded 
thither, and found him alone. Entering at once upon the subject 
in hand, Garnet pleaded his cause with so much zeal that he at 
last wrung a reluctant consent from the listener. Scarcely able to 
conceal his exultation, he then roposed to Sir William to adjourn 
with him to the private haha the house, where having taken 
the oath, and received the sacrament upon it, he should forthwith 
be introduced to the conspirators, and the whole particulars of the 
plot revealed to him. To this the knight with some hesitation 
agreed. As they traversed a gallery leading to the chapel, they met 
Viviana. For the first time in his life, Radcliffe’s gaze sank before 
his daughter, and he would have passed her without speaking had 
she not stopped him. 

‘Father! dear father!” she cried, ‘‘I know whither you are 
going—and for what purpose. Do not—do not join them !” 

Sir William Radcliffe made no reply, but endeavoured gently to 

ush her aside. 

She would not, however, be repulsed, but prostrating herself 
before him, clasped his knees, and besought him not to proceed. 

Making a significant gesture to Sir William, Garnet walked 
forward. 

‘* Viviana,” cried the knight, sternly, ‘‘ my resolution is taken, 
I command you to retire to your chamber.” 

So saying, he broke from her and followed Garnet. —— 
her hands to her brow, Viviana gazed for a moment with a frenzie 
look after him, and then rushed from the gallery. 

On reaching the chapel, Sir William, who had been much 
shaken by this meeting, was some minutes in recovering his com- 
posure. Garnet employed the time in renewing his arguments, 
and with so much address that he succeeded in quieting the 
scruples of conscience which had been awakened in the knight's 
breast by his daughter’s warning. 

‘And now, my son,” he said, ‘‘ since you have determined to 
enrol your name in the list of those sworn to deliver their Church 
from oppression, take this primer in your hand, and kneel down 
before the altar, while I administer the oath which is to unite you 
to us.” 

Garnet then advanced towards the altar, and Sir William was 
about to prostrate himself upon a cushion beside it, when the door 
was suddenly thrown open, and Guy Fawkes strode into the chapel. 

“Hold!” he exclaimed, grasping Radcliffe’s right arm, and fixing 
his dark glance upon him; “ you shall not take that oath.” 

“ What mean you?” cried Garnet, who, as well as the knight, 
was paralysed with astonishment at this intrusion. “ Sir Wilham 
Radcliffe is about to join us.” 

“ T know it,” replied Fawkes; ‘but it may not be. He has no 
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heart in the business, and will lend it no efficient assistance. We 
are better without him than with him.” 

As he spoke he took the primer from the knight’s hand, and 
laid it upon the altar. j 

‘This conduct is inexplicable,” cried Garnet, angrily. ‘“ You 
will answer for it to others, as well as to me.” 

“T will answer for it to all,” replied Guy Fawkes. ‘ Let Sir 
William Radcliffe declare before me, and before Heaven, that he 
approves the measure, and I am content he should take the 
oath.” 

“ T cannot belie my conscience by saying so,” replied the knight, 
who appeared agitated by conflicting emotions. _ 

“Yet you have promised to join us,” cried Garnet reproach- 
fully. 

‘“ Better break that promise than a solemn oath,” rejomed Guy 
Fawkes sternly. ‘ Sir William Radcliffe, there are reasons why 
you should not join this conspiracy. Examine your inmost heart, 
and it will tell you what they are.” 

‘“T understand you,” replied the knight. 

‘Get hence,” cried Garnet, unable to control his indignation, 
“or [ will pronounce our Church’s most -terrible malediction 
against you.” 

“T shall not shrink from it, father,” rejoined Fawkes, humbly 
but firmly, ‘‘seeing I am acting rightly.” 

“ Undeceive yourself, then, at once,” returned Garnet, and 
learn that you are thwarting our great and holy purpose.” 

‘On the contrary,” replied Fawkes, ‘1 am promoting it, by 
preventing one from joining it who will endanger its success.” 

‘* You are a traitor!” cried Garnet furiously. 

“A traitor!” exclaimed Guy Fawkes, his eye blazing with 
fierce lustre, though his voice and demeanour were unaltered —“ I 
who have been warned thrice—twice by the dead, and lastly by a 
vision from heaven, yet still remain firm to iy purpose—I, who 
have voluntarily embraced the most dangerous and difficult part 
of the enterprise—I, who would suffer the utmost extremity of 
torture, rather than utter a word that should reveal it—I a traitor ! 
No, father, I am none. If you think so, take this sword and at 
once put an end to your doubts.” 

There was something so irresistible in the manner of Guy 
Fawkes, that Garnet remained silent. | 

‘Do with me what you please,” continued Fawkes: “but do 
not compel Sir William Radcliffe to join the conspiracy. He will 
be fatal to it.” 

N 0 one shall compel me to join it,” replied the knight. 

Perhaps it is better thus,” returned Garnet, after a pause, during 
which he was buried in reflection. “I will urge you no further, 


my son. But before you depart you must swear not to divulge 
what you have just learnt.” 
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“ Willingly,”’ replied the knight. 

‘There is another person who must also take that oath,” said 
Guy Fawkes, ‘‘ having accidentally become acquainted with as 
much as yourself.” 

And stepping out of the chapel, he immediately afterwards re- 
turned with Viviana. 

“You will now understand why I would not allow Sir William 
to join the conspiracy,” he observed to Garnet. 

T do,” replied the latter, gloomily. 

The oath administered, the knight and his daughter quitted the 
chapel, accompanied by Guy Fawkes. Viviana was profuse in her 
expressions of gratitude, nor was her father less earnest in his 
acknowledgments. 

A few hours after this, Sir William Radcliffe informed Sir 
Everard Digby that it was his intention to depart immediately; 
and though the latter attempted to dissuade him, by representing 
the danger to which he would be exposed, he continued inflexible. 
The announcement surprised both Catesby and Garnet, who were 
present when it was made, and added their entreaties to those of 
Digby, but without effect. Catesby’s proposal to serve as an escort 
was likewise refused by Sir William, who said he had no fears; and 
when questioned as to his destination, he returned an evasive 
answer. ‘This sudden resolution of the knight, coupled with his 
refusal to join the plot, alarmed the conspirators, and more than 
one expressed fears of treachery. Sir Everard Digby, however, was 
not of the number, but asserted that Radcliffe was a man of the 
highest honour, and he would answer for his secrecy with his life. 

“Will you answer for that of his daughter?’ demanded 
Tresham. 

“ Twill,” replied Fawkes. 

“To put the matter beyond a doubt,” observed Catesby, ‘I will 
set out shortly after him, and follow him unobserved till he halts 
for the night, and ascertain whether he stops at any suspicious 
quarter.” 

‘Do so, my son,” replied Garnet. 

“Tt is needless,” observed Sir Everard Digby; ‘ but do as you 
please.” 

By this time, Radcliffe’s horses being brought round by ou a 
docke, he and his daughter took a hasty leave of their friends. 
When they had been gone a few minutes, Catesby called for his 
steed; and, after exchanging a word or two with Garnet, rode after 
them. He had proceeded about a couple of miles along a cross- 
road leading to Nantwich, which he learnt from some cottagers 
was the route taken by the party before him, when he heard the 
tramp of a horse in the rear, and turning at the sound, beheld Guy 
Fawkes. Drawing in the bridle, he halted till the latter came up, 
and angrily demanded on what errand he was bent. 

“My errand is the same as your own,” replied Fawkes. ce 
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intend to follow Sir William Radcliffe, and, if need be, defend 
him.” 

Whatever Catesby’s objections might be to this companionship, 
he did not think fit to declare them; and, though evidently much 
displeased, suffered Guy Fawkes to ride by his side without 
—- 

Taving gained the summit of the mountainous range extending 
from Malpas to Tottenhall, whence they beheld the party whose 
course they were tracking enter a narrow lane at the foot of the 
hill, Catesby, fearful of losing sight of them, set spurs to his steed. 
Guy Fawkes kept close beside him, and they did not slacken their 
pace until they reached the lane. 

Having proceeded along it for a quarter of a mile, they were 
alarmed by the sudden report of fire-arms, followed by a loud 
shriek, which neither of them doubted was uttered oy Viviana. 
Again dashing forward, on turning a corner of the road, they be- 
held the party surrounded by half-a-dozen troopers. Sir William 
Radcliffe had shot one of hisassailants, and, assisted by Heydocke, 
was defending himself bravely against the others. With loud 
shouts, Catesby and Guy Fawkes galloped towards the scene of 
strife. But they were too late. <A bullet pierced the knight’s 
brain; and he no sooner fell, than, regardless of himself, the old 
steward flung away his sword, and threw himself, with the most 
piteous lamentations, on the body. 

Viviana, meanwhile, had been compelled to dismount, and was 
in the hands of the troopers. On seeing her father’s fate, her 
shrieks were so heart-piercing that even her captors were moved to 
compassion. Fighting his way towards her, Catesby cut down 
one of the troopers, and snatching her from the grasp of the other, 
who was terrified by the furious assault, placed her on the saddle 
beside him, and striking spurs into his charger at the same mo- 
ment, leapt the hedge, and made good his retreat. 

This daring action, however, could not have been accomplished 
without the assistance of Guy Fawkes, who warded off with his 
rapier all the blows aimed at him and his lovely charge. While 
thus engaged, Fawkes received a severe cut on the head, which 
stretched him senseless and bleeding beneath his horse’s feet. 
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CAMBRIAN TALES. 
(“cymrd pRos ByTH !”’*) 
Cuapter VII. 


REMINISCENCES. 


That withered years back to their bloom can bring, 
And in dead winter raise a second spring. 
Tate’s Ovid.—Book vii. son. Line 345, 


Tue next morning Lady Edith was employed with her sketches; and 
Lady Jefferys sat, sometimes listening with the cheerful smile of parti- 
cipated enjoyment to her lively remarks upon the scenery of the previous 
day’s excursion, and sometimes bewailing the fatigue and misfortunes of 
Mrs. Brown, with expressions of anxiety for the early arrival of the in- 
estimable Mr. Jones, to relieve her hospitable responsibility for an inva- 
lided guest, when the entrance of Mr. Tudor interrupted them. On his 
inquirmg for the absent yet special object of her cares, Lady Jefferys 
exclaimed, ‘* Poor Mrs. Brown is quite knocked up! Indeed, indeed,” 
she added reproachfully, “I am quite hurt about it. She is not equal to 
our cross-country riding and scrambling about. Indeed you have just 
killed her, and it was very, very wrong of Gwenllian to press her to go.” 

Gwenllian, blushing at the slightest indication of displeasure from her 
aunt, hastened to divert her attention by commending Lady Edith’s 
drawings; and Lady Edith, feeling for the gentle girl, and under a 
momentary absence of mind, allowed Miss Trevor to take her sketch- 
book to Lady Jefferys, who immediately called Mr. Tudor to come and 
share the pleasure of looking at the views. 

“ Dear me!” she remarked with a sigh, “it is many years now since 
Iwas there! I used to go regularly twice or thrice every year, with one 
party or another, and thought nothing of it. Ah, I have had many 
much longer rides than that. Years ago I rode a journey of sixty-four 
miles on poor itomeo in one day, with my poor father. But this is a 
very good view of the waterfall—a very pretty picture indeed ; and quite 
recalls the scene to me, and the very sound of the rushing waters. This 
is the line of mountains from the hill which you crossed. How well you 
have done it, my dear !” said Lady Jefferys. ‘ Well, I should like to see 
that fine view once more. And this is the little bridge over the brook in 
the dingle. Well! is that poor plank standing yet ! there used to be a 
rail to it years ago. In my youth there was nothing but the round 
trunk of an old tree, which looked as if it had fallen to its place. It 
was really dangerous in frosty weather, when we went sometimes to see 
the beautiful icicles at the fall.” 

“To try to break your necks, I suppose,” muttered Miss Fitzaymon 
to herself. “How excessively rash and foolish these Welsh people 
are !” 

“And this is Tyronnen,” continued Lady Jefferys, animated by the 
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revival of her old associations. ‘It is but an ugly old house at the best, 
mv dear: you have caught the general effect—and I wonder, as you 
could not stand to look at it in that terrible storm—I wonder of all things 
how you made anything at all like it. But certainly that best bed-room 
window should not stand so exactly over the front door.” 

“It ought to be here,” said Arthur Tudor. a 

‘“Impertinent mountain squire !” soliloquised Miss Fitzaymon. 

‘7 will alter it,” said Lady Edith. ‘* Pray return me the book : there 
is nothing else worth your attention.” 

But Lady Jefferys had turned over another leaf. 

‘What, a farm-kitchen! Ishould not have suspected that such a place 
could have any interest for you. Only as a novelty, of course,—but it is 
in a more finished state than the rest of the sketches, and wonderfully 
well done. I quite admire the perspective of those pewter plates, and 
the settle, and all: but,” she said, archly smiling, “here is something, 
again, that you must alter. Mrs. Morris is such a tidy, methodical ma- 
nager, that I am sure you have done her fire-place sad injustice in heap- 
ing the poker and shovel and tongs, and second poker and hearth-brush, 
all together in that very awkward position. I remember I always used 
to remark particularly how well and how prettily all her things were set 
out.” 

Mr. Tudor soon afterwards left Nantmawr. 

In the couse of that same morning, Lady Edith being still occupied 
with her drawings, a letter was delivered to her. Without a glance at its 
direction, she dropped it at once into her portfolio. She forgot to take up 
her pencil again, but gave a deliberate survey to each illustration of the 
previous day’s adventures, and silently wondered who that letter could be 
from. After thus teasing herself with suspense for some minutes, she 
leisurely collected her drawing requisites and deposited them in their box, 
set the box upon the closed book, and the book upon the recumbent port- 
folio, and carried them up to her own apartment. As soon as she had 
shut and locked the door, her little hand dived to the bottom of the port- 
folio and brought out the letter. She sat down at the table, and drew 
the chair perfectly straight, and then she examined the direction and the 
seal. 

“It is Mr. Tudor’s hand; the seal bears his crest.”” She laid the letter 
down. “ Iremember that those manuscripts of the Llynsafaddan Legends, 
which Olwen Tudor lent me, were in a hand very like this. People are 
apt to imitate the writing of those they love. No doubt this letter is 
from her—some project of amusement, or mark of attentive kindness. 
Why do I fear to open it ? How can this poor piece of paper affect my 
interests? What influence can it have on my happiness? Probably 
none. Perhaps it isa casual trifle. Perhaps it may give me a little pass- 
ing pleasure—perhaps it may pain and hurt me. Poor Tudor! No; 
he never wounded my feelings, though I cruelly trifled with Ais ; he never 
reproached me. I must read it if it kills me!’ 

She drew the letter from its envelope, looked at the signature, 
* Arthur Tudor,” and then, with resolute composure, read as follows :— 


“Yes, Welshmen can forgive, Lady Edith; the first, the slightest indi- 
cation of personal kindness soothes our self-love, lifts up the flood-gate 
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of resentful pride, and releases the pent current of our social affections. 
I also want pardon now, though guilty but in thought. Through three 
long years I have calumniated you there. I believed that you preferred 
the subservient adulation of a capricious supremacy of opinion, to that 
honest friendliness which held its own convictions of truth to be dearer 
even than the charm of thinking with you; which felt the very essence 
of the highest, the most endearmg sympathy to consist, not in imitation 
or impression, but in the unaffected and spontaneous concurrence of sen- 
timents and habits. 

“T believed you heartless, because the smiles which won my very soul 
had expressed only your transient interest in a lively companion. —I be- 
held everything through the exaggerating mists of prejudiced disappoint- 
ment. ‘l'o-day I repent—retract, reverse those opinions. If such senti- 
ments were ever yours, they are yours no longer. In a trivial, an in- 
stinctive attention, you have read the depths of a long cherished, though 
now a long hidden, attachment. In that rapid perception itself, and in 
your generous gratitude for it, I find proofs that your heart must be 
noble, and capable of true and exalted friendship. I used to think 
that you sought only the dominion of admiration: I have seen that you 
court correction in the glad pursuit of truth. Your words yesterday, your 
half-extended hand this morning, have touched, subdued me. I do not, 
I will not ask for your best affections: I must risk my peace of mind no 
more. Let them be whose you will; but I do ask, that your now awaken- 
ing friendly feeling towards me may endure, and that you will henceforth 
reckon among the most sincere and zealous of your friends the devoted 

* ARTHUR TUDOR.” 


With tearful haste Lady Edith dipped her pen to answer this letter ; 
but she made mistakes—said what she did not mean to say—omitted what 
she thought ought to be said—left out a word and a letter here and there, 
then happened to turn two leaves at once—and_perseveringly destroyed 
three or four sheets of paper before she could produce the following 
letter :— 


“You are not mistaken, Mr. Tudor; I am changed, I hope improved, 
since we used to meet at my father’s. I was then very young, and have 
learned some hard lessons of affliction since. In some respects, however, 
my Uncle Willoughby has more than supplied to me the loss of my 
parents. The Heaven-appointed object of human life in general, and 
especially of my own, has of late become better known to me; and self- 
improvement is now, I hope, my prevalent desire. I wish to be good, 
and to do good. I wish to value others according to their real worth, and 
not by their estimation of me. 1 wish to discern whatever qualities are 
valuable in every one. Put, then, the best construction you can upon the 
inconsistencies and weaknesses which may attend the working out of these 
principles... Believe that I greatly respect your character, and that I 
desire your friendship, and that of your excellent Mrs. Tudor and amiable 
sister. «“ Epita Mortimer.” 


After having read it over, she said, “I am agitated, confused, by a 
crowd of thoughts and feelings ; I cannot judge aright.” 
She folded both letters, and went down with them in her hand to seek 
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for Mr. Willoughby in the library; and happily she found him there alone. 
She sat down by his side, and putting the two letters into his hand, gently 
said,— 

“| want your opinion, sir, of these.’ 

He looked at her earnestly, but read both the letters attentively twice 
over before he spoke. 

“You know, my dear Edith, I always regretted your refusal of Mr. 
Tudor, because I considered him as a man of eminent personal merit.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“If he were to renew the offer, would you now accept it ?” 

“He will not do it, sir. It is needless to think of such a contingency. 
He only wishes for my esteem.” 

“ My dearest Edith, remember, it may occur. Arthur Tudor’s calmest 
friendship for you is but a suppressed form of his love; such was even 
his apparent indifference. That answer you have written to his letter 
expresses so much confidence, implies such high regard, that perhaps his 
ardent temper may construe it too favourably. It would be doubly 
wrong thus to excite a revival of expectation, and then to crush it 
again.” 

ar? Oh, my dearest uncle,” softly replied Lady Edith, while her tears 
fell fast, “ I thought he had forgotten and despised me; but had you 
seen him in that farm-kitchen in the storm, after I had so long ago re- 
jected him, half broke his noble heart, and then scarcely thought of him 
for years—oh, had you seen him standing between me and the window 
at which the most frequent and fearful lightnings came in, and lookin 
upon me with the compassionate love of a guardian angel—you would 
feel that I do indeed owe him gratitude—my warmest gratitude, and 
more! I will send that letter, construe it how he may !” 


Mr. Willoughby, smiling, pressed her hand and kissed her fair fore- 


head as she rose and left the room. 


Meanwhile Miss Trevor and Miss Fitzaymon had gone out to take a 
walk. They paused in the shrubbery before a fine laurustinus, which 
appeared to have been suddenly withered in its vigorous growth. Miss 
Trevor surveyed it with unconcealed dismay. 

“It is a common sort of thing,” said Miss Fitzaymon ; “it can soon 
be replaced, and is unworthy of so much concern.” 

“It is not the loss of the shrub that affects me,” replied Gwenllian 
Trevor, with repressed agitation; “ but my aunt Jefferys, and everybody, 
believes that a tree in that condition always forbodes some trouble or 
a death in the family. Before Sir Ilid died, a calycanthus withered 
away to the very roots; before she lost her mother, a venerable oak fell 
down with its leaves and acorns; and a large mulberry-tree faded and 
assumed a dying aspect during her own severe illness, and revived just 
before her recovery. These things may seem strange, but the coin- 
cidence of the facts is undeniable, and natural sympathy is excited by 
such types of human mortality.” 

“ Their importance arises merely from the melancholy cast of imagina- 
tive minds in a state of seclusion,” said Miss Fitzaymon. “If you 
associated more with other people, you would soon cease to watch the 
changing appearances of such trivial, inanimate things.” 
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Passing by the pond in the grounds, Miss Trevor drew her com- 

anion’s attention to the rushes which fringed it, by remarking : 

“Tt was in a little Welsh inn, where I once took refuge with some 
friends from a heavy shower of rain, that such rushes as those explained 
to me a passage in English history, which I had heard Cadog read out of 
William of Malmesbury’s ‘Chronicle.’ A _ maid, preparatory to de- 
scending into the cellar, drew a blade from a neat bundle of greased 
rushes, and lighting it at the fire, made use of it as a torch. The 
‘Chronicle’ relates, that Saxon Ethelred, when only ten years of age, 
having heard it reported that the king, his half-brother, was killed, wept 
so excessively that he irritated his guilty mother to passionate resent- 
ment; and snatching up the first instrument of punishment which she 
could lay her hand upon, she beat him severely with some candles, till 
maternal feeling returned, and she shed tears of sorrow and remorse 
over her fainting boy. From the remembrance of this incident of his 
childhood, King Ethelred, afterwards surnamed the Unready, hated 
candles of all sorts so cordially through his whole life, that he never 
would suffer them to be brought into his presence.” 

In crossing a meadow, Miss Fitzaymon inquired, 

“What are those odd-looking little cows—all white, with red ears?” 

“They look like the cattle described as wild ones in ‘ Bewick’s 
Quadrupeds,’” answered Miss Trevor; “ but they are not unusual about 
here, and as tame as other herds. It is said that Maud de St. Vallery, 
wife of William de Breos, a Norman lord of Brecknock, presented 
Isabella d’Angouléme, the consort of King John, with 400 such kine— 
all white, with red ears—to try and appease her Majesty's displeasure 
for refusing to send her children as hostages for their father’s loyalty, 
and alluding to the insecurity of royal guardians in the instance of 
Prince Arthur. The costly gift was unavailing. Lord de Breos, with 
part of his family, escaped to the continent, but his unhappy wife and 
eldest son were captured, imprisoned in Windsor Castle, and doomed to 
suffer there the cruel fate of Ugolino.” 

By this time the ladies had reached the village churchyard. 

“Tt is stupid work, walking in the country,” observed Miss Fitzaymon ; 
“there is nothing going on, and so little to be seen worth looking at! 
Must we climb over this horrid place ? I will rest on one of those tomb- 
stones awhile, for I am quite tired, and then go back again.” 

“The gate is open,” said Gwenllian, “ for there is to be a funeral this 
afternoon.” 

“T hope that will not arrive to annoy us!” 

They sat down upon a table-tomb, in an elevated part of the church- 
yard, which commanded a vista of the village road. A light wind blew 
towards them. 

“T could fancy,” said Miss Fitzaymon, “ that I hear the intermitting 
sounds of very sweet distant music.” 

“Oh! do not move; pray do not leave this spot, if I tell you the 
funeral is coming! When it reaches the gate, we can cross that side-stile 
yonder, and go quietly away; but do stay and just hear it and see it! 
I think it will really interest you ; everybody likes it.” 

“Tam fond of music,” replied Miss Fitzaymon. ‘ What instruments 
have they? It is a most extraordinary thing, a thing quite unheard of 
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in England except in military obsequies, to employ musicians on such 
occasions.” 

«“ There are none here. That music is only the blended fulness of 
many powerful and sweet voices in the distance. Let us listen. It is so 
sweet, so solemn!” 

Breathing slowly and steadily, the stanza rose, and floated long, and 
then subsided. A dead pause ensued, and afterwards a strong clear 
voice, in a sort of distinct recitative, gave out another. That also was 
sung, and the long dark procession on foot became discernible. It moved 
as slowly as human feet could step, expressing the reluctant resignation 
of the mourners. ‘The singing ceased, and then the funeral train paused 
motionless for a few moments, while again the stanza was given out. 
The singing re-commenced, and the people again moved on. 

“* What are the words?” whispered Miss Fitzaymon. 

“They are Welsh. It is a part of the 39th Psalm, ‘ Lord, let me 
know my term of days.’ ” 

The persons composing the funeral train were now in sight. It was 
preceded by a number of women and children, attracted by curiosity. 
Eight or ten men, two and two, decently dressed in dark clothes, came 
first, and then as many women in like order. 

“Those are the singers,” said Gwenllian; “they are not hired, they 
do it merely from affectionate respect.” 

The coffin came next upon its bier, borne by six men; then many 
mourners dressed in black, holding down their heads in deep dejection ; 
and then a variegated train of men, and of women in hats, red cloaks, 
blue cloaks, grey cloaks, and shawls, extended throughout the whole 
length of the view. The singing now became yet more sweet and 
solemn, as the fine notes of the men were distinguishable from the flute- 
like tones of the women’s voices. The clergyman in his surplice was 
then seen walking down the churchyard-path to meet the funeral at the 
gate. 

* Look,” said Gwenllian Trevor softly, and much affected ; ‘ there is 
good Mr. Evans; he is always ready. We consider it so very shocking 
to keep the dead waiting.”’ 

Turning towards Miss Fitzaymon, she saw her bathed in tears. They 
silently arose, and left the burial-ground. 

In returning to Nantmawr, Miss ‘Trevor related the sad story of the 
young woman whose funeral they had just witnessed. 

“The father of Gwenny Stephens,” she said, ‘ worked for years in a 
warehouse not far off. He was a man always remarkable for his strength 
of principle, and for the regularity of his conduct; he loved reading, 
and often spent his leisure hours in acquiring information, or in teaching 
his large family of children. I have often heard my Aunt Jefferys 
remark, how pleasant and how pretty it was to see him leading his long 
train of neatly-dressed little girls into church of a Sunday, holding two 
of the younger ones by the hand, while the wife came after with her 
bright-eyed boys. He was proud, poor fellow! of his respectability, and 
very proud of his young family, for most of them were very nice-looking. 
He put his sons out in trades and services, and sent his eldest daughter 
to learn dress-making. Gwenny proved clever, industrious, and very 
steady ; and after a while she came back, and set up for herself in 
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business, and took her sisters one by one, as they grew old enough, and 
taught them; and then they went out to gain further experience, and to 
earn their bread elsewhere. Gwenny was in all respects a good and 
discreet young woman, and she chose for her husband —for she was very 

retty, and had a choice—a young neighbour of industrious habits and 
high character. They had been acquainted from childhood, and were 
very happy together. You would have thought a family so ready in 
mutual help, and so industrious as that of Lewis Stephen, must have 
prospered. ‘They did so for a time, but then misfortunes, terrible mis- 
fortunes came, so thick, so fearfully, that I can scarcely bear to tell you 
of them. Poor Pally, a younger daughter, who was forewoman in a 
dress-maker’s establishment in England, formed an attachment to a 
tradesman, who loved her and meant to marry her; but the imprudent 
girl was seduced, and came back, in dread of her father’s indignation, and 
only entreating that her shame might be hidden from him, to seek a 
refuge under her kind sister’s roof. There her consciousness of deserved 
contempt, her own bitterly remorseful feelings, and her earnest desire to 
make some compensation for her brother-in-law’s reception of her, by 
laborious exertions far too great for her strength, overwhelmed her mind 
and body, and she sank into a state of gloomy fatuity. Her sister’s 
kindness, her penitent lover's promises, alike were vain ; she fell into long 
convulsive agonies, and died. Her father was much distressed at losing 
her, though ignorant of the full extent of her misery. 

The affectionate and faithful heart of Gwenny was deeply wounded by 
it ; and every reckless hint that poor Pally had been treated with scorn, 
that she had worked too hard, or that she had destroyed herself by 
poison, augmented the sister's grief. But other sorrows were at whe | 
The father was unexpectedly thrown out of work. He had earned high 
wages, and spent them conscientiously upon his family, and owed no one 
in the world a shilling ; but he had saved very little, and now was cast 
afresh upon the world, with only that little to live upon until he could 
obtain employment elsewhere. One son still remained at home. He 
was an idiot boy, and among his strange sources of pleasure was that of 
watching fire, especially when it blazed forth into flames; it delighted 
him so much, that he would clap his hands and dance about for joy. It 
happened just then that a fire occurred which consumed some neigh- 
bouring ricks, and threatened a yet more extensive destruction of pro- 
perty. ‘There was no proof of poor Twm’s guilt, but strong suspicion 
lay against him; and his father, though disbelieving the imputation, felt 
injured and disgraced by it. Some also thought that rumours of poor 
Pally’s case had reached him. However, he quitted the place, he con- 
tinued long without work, he spent his little all, he owed his poor 
children money, he had begun to get in debt to others ; and his honest, 
though too proud heart, was broken within him. He obtained employ- 
ment at last, but nothing cheered him; his mind had become disordered, 
and he could not hope. At length a frenzy seized him ; the kindest of 
husbands attempted to murder his fond and faithful wife: the man who, 
in his senses, had for years feared God and hoped for heaven, committed 
suicide. Poor Gwenny almost sank under these accumulated and dreadful 
afflictions ; but still her affectionate and active zeal aroused her to assist 
the most helpless of her surviving relatives. Another blow soon followed. 
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Her father-in-law, in whose friendly sympathy she had found some con- 
solation for her recent deprivations, came also to a sudden and violent 
death. He was thrown by a shying horse, and killed upon the spot. 
Just then a malignant fever raged throughout the valley, and care for 
her neighbours checked and mitigated her own distresses. Alas! they 
were too soon to be augmented. She had her husband still, but could 
not keep him long: he sickened and died too. Yet even then she did 
not fall into despair ; her patience did not fail: she discerned the Light of 
Life through all this dreary, murky darkness of mortality ; but her bodily 
frame could bear no more, it sank : she died in peace, and you have seen 
her funeral and her grave. Betty Jenkins, one of the kind neighbours 
who watched beside her in her sickness, assures me that she saw one 
night that gliding corpse-candle pass brightly through the room in the 
direction of the churchyard, which ever since the martyrdom of the pious 
Bishop Ferrar, in the market-place of Caermarthen, has been believed 
to appear, previous to the decease of all good Christians within the 
diocese of St. David’s; and she took it for a certain omen of poor 
Gwenny’s death, and a token of her final happiness.” 


In the course of the evening Miss Fitzaymon requested Miss Trevor to 
play for her the tune which they had heard at the funeral, and listened 
to it with interest and renewed emotion. 

“Tt seems so sweet, so simple and primitive,” she said, “ that, sung in 
that strange language, I could almost fancy it to have been one of the 
very melodies of the Jewish Temple service.” 

“‘Gwenllian, my dear child,” uttered Lady Jefferys, “what dismal 
music you are making to-night! If you have nothing more cheerful 
than that to amuse you, you had better come and hear what I have got 
to say. Sir Owen Rhys has been here; he has kindly made a party, on 
purpose to take you all to Llantony, on Monday. He will excuse none 
of you; indeed, he would scarcely hear of Mrs. Brown’s not going, 
though I told him, poor thing! she keeps her room. You are to breakfast 
at Castell Rhys, and to sleep there after you return at night, and spend 
the next day. I was very unwilling to lose your company so long, but 
the hope that you will be better amused there reconciles me even to 
that.” 

“Lady Jefferys,” asked Miss Fitzaymon, “is there to be any climbing 
and scrambling on foot in this proposed excursion ?” 

“None; there need be none, | assure you; the rhiw* nearest to Castell 
Rhys is a very good one.” 

“Then I shall not object to go, provided you will kindly allow me to 
ride that remarkably safe and fleet horse upon which my cousin obtained 
so much credit in her recent expedition.” 

Lady Jefferys turned towards her nephew. 

“ Ponies,” said Cadog Trevor, “are safest upon the mountain: my 
horse is tender in the mouth, and requires peculiar management; but— 
but, of course, he is at Miss Fitzaymon’s service.” 


* Rhiw, a mountain track-way. 
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TIME VERSUS COBWEB. 
By Corne ius Co.vitte. 


TimE is a very pointed old gentleman. He never deviates in his 
course, and although he is considerably advanced in years, and repre- 
sented to possess a remarkably venerable and patriarchal beard, he is 
neither erratic nor infirm; he never misses his road, nor makes a false 
step. If he makes an appointment he is sure to keep it, but he will not 
loiter, or accelerate his movements to arrive in an improper or undue 
season; his dignity and his well-known punctuality would not admit of 
it; such a disregard of custom would be inexcusable and beyond all 
endurance. One execrates his tardiness, whilst another deprecates the 
rapidity of his flight ; but it is all the same, he is inexorable. I think he 
must be a philosopher, and addicted to grave cogitations and earnest 
soliloquies. I fancy I hear him exclaim, ‘“‘ What! shall I speed more 
rapidly that your calamity may the sooner pass away, or that your tem- 
porary pain may the sooner subside ? Or shall I procrastinate and retard 
my eternally onward course to please your whim, or to prolong the brief 
moments of enjoyment that have fallen to your lot in life? If I gratified 
one, I should displease another. I am sutticiently wise—I have attained 
to years of discretion—in a word, I am well enough up to the time of 
day to know that it is impossible to please all: I therefore shall endea- 
vour to please none.” Thus Time performs his endless revolutions, 
alike regardless of our joys and our sorrows, our feasts and our fasts, our 
gala days and our days of weeping and lamentation. He is, in short, a 
plotding; eccentric old fellow, but he is only the archetype of another— 

e has a rival: he has sat for his likeness—here it is. 

Without being able to date his existence antecedent to the Flood, or to 
call either Alexander the Great or Julius Cesar his honourable contem- 
poraries, or to assign to his being an eternal duration, Mr. Jeremiah 
Cobweb emulated in every attainable respect the arch-enemy of mankind. 
He wasa bold man. He set himself up in direct opposition to Time. 
He declared fearlessly, and with an amount of defiance and assurance that 
was no less startling than his assertion, that he acted with as much regu- 
larity, performed his manifold duties and mundane concerns with the same 
precision, and was equally indifferent in respect to all obstacles that 
might intervene, as Time himself. Cobweb (and let the fact remain 
recorded so long as the English language is in existence) Cobweb, I say, 
was the magnanimous man that first waged a rivalship with that omni- 
potent power. He was the man that shaped his course according to 
Nature, and made her laws his. It was he that saw beauty in the rising 
and setting of the sun, in the ebbing and flowing of the tides, in the 
different aspects of the seasons, spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 
These were his monitors and guides, and the lessons that they imparted 
made due impression upon his capacious and comprehensive mind. 

Cobweb resided in the country; his habits were primitive, and his taste 
had not been vitiated by that superlative, over-refined-to-live civilisation 
ofatown. Time had left traces upon him, notwithstanding the equality 
which he prided himself upon as prevailing between them. He was 
sixty years of age, hearty, hale, and erect. He dressed in the old- 
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fashioned style—that is, he patronised long coats and waistcoats with large 
pockets, knee-breeches and gaiters, &c. His house was smal] and con- 
venient, and he was its sole occupant with the exception of a large 
specimen of the canine species, that he was frequently in the habit of 
vilifying, ‘and declaring was of no earthly use but to kill rats and mice. 

“¢Good morning, Mr. Cobweb,” said a man, as he entered the house of 
the latter. This was the barber. He had come to shave Cobweb 

“Good morning,” Mr. Cobweb said; “ you're a minute and a half too 
late.” 

‘The pointer is just upon the hour,” argued the barber. 

«The hand of that clock” (motioning to one that stood in a corner of 
the apartment) “ is a minute and a half past the time,” said Mr. Cobweb. 
“ In that clock, sir, is exemplified all the extraordinary precision of the 
glorious, fostering, and life-giving luminary—the sun. ‘The clock is 
right ; you are wrong. My principle is, never to deviate. I cannot be 
shaved to-day.” 

“ Not shaved to-day !” 

“No, sir.” 

“ A minute and a half—” 

“It might as well have been an hour and a half—a century and a half. 
The principle would be just as much violated in the one case as in the 
other.” 

“ Sir!” 

“ Do you think, if you agreed to be at a given place by the time that 
the sun reached the meridian, and you arrived at the spot a minute 
behind the stipulated time, that he would wait for you? He would not, 
he would pursue his course with his wonted regularity. So far as I am 
able, I follow this great and worthy example. It will be a lesson to you 
in future, Zacharia Pimm.” 

“1 can’t go by the sun, Mr. Cobweb, my watch won’t doit. IT am 
only a poor weak mortal, sir; | have no ambition to regulate my conduct 
by the sun, and if I had I couldn’t do it.” 

“It may be done, Pimm. 1 do it: why not you? I rise with the sun 
—when he sets | go to bed. Imitate nature in her various phases. In 
spring I decorate myself in a green coat, in summer | wear something 
gay and lively, in autumn something sombre and grave, and in winter [ 
select the darkest garments | have. I always cut my hair, sir, at the fall 
of the leaf, and cultivate its growth simultaneously with that of spring 
wheat.” 

** You are a very remarkable man, Mr. Cobweb.” 

“ Human nature is very remarkable, sir.” 

“It i8—something very wonderful about it. But forget that you 


~are the sun for once Mr. Cobweb, and let me shave you.” 


** It’s quite impossible.” 

“It makes my heart bleed when I look at that bristly beard of yours, 
and me waiting here with razors, shaving box, strops, towel, and every- 
thing complete, and all in vain. I’m a sensitive man, Mr. Cobweb, and 
[ hope you will spare my feelings. I never see a man, sir, with a rough 
beard, but I long to shave it off. It’s my nature, and I can't help it—I'Il 
be hanged if I can.” 


“You appeal in yain, Pimm.” 
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“ Will nothing move you, Mr. Cobweb? If I must tell you all—I shall 
be ruined, sir, if you don’t let me shave you this morning.” 

‘* How so?” 

“ [ made a wager with a man for a sovereign that I would shave you 
to-day.” 

“ I can't help that—not my fault—not my fault—very foolish of you.” 

“ Ah! you're a hard-hearted man, Mr. Cobweb. I see it’s of no use. 
I will call in the morning.” 

“ Precisely at nie—you had better be before than behind the time. 
If you are before the time, you can wait till the clock strikes.” 

“ Very well. Good day.” 

Mr. Zachariah Pimm had just left the house when the postman knocked 
at Cobwebs door, and left a letter for that gentleman, the contents whereof 
were these : 


‘“ Deer MIsTeEr Copwesp, 

“ Knowin your punktualitie and avershon to disappintments, { bee leaf 
too say that I shal not be abel too meat you too morow hat Blinker’s 
Bridg as agread on. 

“ Your frend and wel-wishher, 
“ Joun SNoop.eEs.” 


‘* Humph,” said Cobweb to himself, “ if you do not fulfil your pro- 
mise, I shall fulfil mine, Mr. Snoodles. I will walk to Blinker's Bridge, 
although my errand is in vain. My word shall not be broken.” 

Cobweb at once set off. He was a good pedestrian, and accomplished 
the distance (about ten miles) in a little more than two hours. He 
reached the place exactly at the time appointed, and returned home well 
satisfied with having undertaken the journey, and the non-violation of 
his word, although the absence of Snoodles of course prevented the 
transaction of any business. 

On Cobweb’s return, he retired to his sitting-room, in which he gene- 
rally spent three or four hours of the day. The walls of this room were 
lined with maps, tide-tables, and almanacks. Jt contained two large 
tables, which were covered with books of various descriptions, amongst 
which were “ Thompson’s Seasons,” a work on Horticulture, and Mr. 
Somebody’s “ Discourses on the Beauties of Nature.” A large globe 
was placed upon one of the tables, which Cobweb was accustomed to 
refer to when he wished to ascertain the latitude or longitude of any 
particular spot. A barometer was fixed against the wall; and three 
time-glasses, of four, five, and ten minutes respectively, were placed upon 
the mantelpiece, on the centre whereof was likewise set a large time- 
piece in an alabaster-frame. In a small closet in a recess of the room 
stood an excellent chronometer, for which Mr. Cobweb had paid forty 
guineas. Thus was Cobweb surrounded with everything that could be 
of service to him. If he wished to dive into the womb of time, there 
was the almanack; with its assistance, he was at once prepared to say 
whether such a day would be fine or otherwise—whether there would be 
snow or rain, heat or frost, high winds or genial showers. If he felt 
interested in the rising and falling of the tides, the table was at hand. 
The barometer indicated the state of the atmosphere, and might be 
considered as a kind of companion to the almanack, either as confirmatory 
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of, or opposed to, its predictions. The chronometer and the sun jogged 


aicng in companionship together keeping perfectly in step, and never 
having occasion to wait for each other. i se vat 

There are thousands of men more sociable in their dispositions than 
Mr. Cobweb was. He did not dine out very often, nor jaunt about, nor 
smoke a cigar and drink a friendly glass with Mr. Sneesem, nor take a 
hand at a quiet rubber at whist with the Misses Crabtree and their 

ortly, pompous, purse-proud mamma ; he did none of these things 
Prabitually ; yet, as it sometimes happens that a man who is generally 
accustomed to dine out, will, for the sake of variety, or for his wife's 
society, or some other cause, occasionally dine at home, so it will come to 
pass at certain seasons, that a man who commonly dines at home, will 
be favoured now and then with an invitation to dine out. Mr. Cobweb 
received a polite invitation from his friend—his intimate friend—Mr. 
Peppersniff, to take dinner with that gentleman at his own house, at 
one o’clock on a certain day, which it does not behove us to'be more 
particular in naming. Cobweb arrived at the house of his friend several 
minutes before the time appointed. Peppersniff unfortunately was not 
within, being detained longer than he had expected on urgent business. 
Mr. Cobweb was not a gluttonous, but he was a punctual man. Owing 
to the absence of Peppersniff, he was compelled either to break through 
the rules and customs of civilised life, or to forego his principle ; he chose 
the former course. Within five minutes of the hour, he rang the dining- 
room bell and summoned the servant. 

“ Now, my dear,” Cobweb said, “will you place the dinner upon 
the table ?” 

“ Please, sir, master’s not come yet.” 

“ Time’s come—Jeremiah Cobweb has come—we wait for nobody. 
Is the dinner ready ?” 

* Quite ready, sir.” 

“ Then bring it in immediately.” 

“ 4 wouldn't do it, sir—no, not for nothing; it’s as much as my place is 
worth.” 

‘* Then I'll do it myself,” replied Cobweb, and he ran to the kitchen 
to carry his threat into execution. The girl, seeing his determination, 
and being undecided as to whether he was drunk or insane, quietly suc- 
cumbed. 

“TI shall protect you from all harm,” Cobweb remarked; “ you have 
nothing to fear, my good girl.” 

“T have; and if you wasn’t a brute and a glutton, you wouldn’t have 
taken advantage of a poor girl. I know what Mr. Peppersniff will say 
very well.” 

Cobweb gave no heed to the words of the indignant maid-of-all-work, 
but ate his dinner as heartily and with as much ease as though his host 
had been sitting opposite to him, inviting him to make himself perfectly 
at home. 

It was two o'clock when Peppersniff arrived. Cobweb was sitting by 
the fire smoking his pipe. 

“| hope, my dear Cobweb,” Peppersniff said, “I have not kept you 
waiting. Couldn't get away sooner; I have been very much engaged.” 

“Oh no, you didn’t keep me waiting; I have had my dinner.” 

“ Where, Cobweb, where ?” 
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«“ Here, to be sure.” 

«« What, have you really, though ?” 

“ Yes; you know my punctuality.” 

“ Well, Mr. Cobweb, although I don’t mind it myself, yet I think it 
would have looked better—a little more respectful, | mean—if you had 
waited. I don’t care about it, mind—not at all, but I don’t think it looks 
well.” 

“JT don’t study looks, Mr. Peppersniff. If I say I shall dine at a certain 
hour, I shall get my dinner at the precise time, whether it be in my own 
house or a friend’s.” 

“ Yes, that may be all very well as far as it goes. I like regularity and 
punctuality as well as any man, but we ought not to violate the rules of 
civilised life.” 

‘What does Time care about the rules of civilised life? I look at 
Time. I follow in his footsteps, and move on in spite of circumstances.” 

‘“‘ We shan’t quarrel about it, Mr. Cobweb.” 

“T hope not,” said Cobweb. 

“No, sir, we shan’t quarrel about it ; we shall be as we formerly were, 
and remain as good friends as ever.” 

Mr. Peppersniff was hurt—he was deeply grieved, although he endea- 
voured to conceal his chagrin. Peppersniff liked his dinner ; he didn’t 
care about his breakfast, nor his tea, nor his supper, but he liked his 
dinner, it was his main support. He could no more do without his 
dinner, than the House of Commons without a premier, or Lord 
Brougham without a grievance. When he sat down to that glorious 
meal he liked to have it hot, just from the fire, and to put the first knife 
into the joint himself. He had been anticipated in the latter respect, and 
he severely winced under the mortification. 

“T hope, Peppersniff, you won't ask me to dinner again,” observed 
Cobweb, after a pause. 

“T will certainly not,” thought Peppersniff, but said, “ It’s all right, 
Cobweb, my dear fellow, it’s all right. Ho! ho! ho!” 

It was abont half-past three o’clock when Mr. Cobweb rose from his 
seat. 

“ You will have to excuse me, Mr. Peppersniff,” he said. 

“Nonsense ; you are not going yet ?” 

* Yes, Iam, though.” 

“ Have you some engagement ?” 

‘¢ No.” 

“Then why are you going ? 

**T go to bed at four o'clock.” 

“ Four o'clock !” 

“Ten” 

“What the deuce do you do that for ?” 

“T always go to bed when the sun sets.” E 

“Ha! ha! ha! ’pon my word, you are a strange fellow, Cobweb. 

“TI admire the system of the universe, the regularity and beauty 
ae in it, and endeavour, so far as in me lies, to imitate it. Good 

y ” : ” 

“Good day, Mr. Cobweb, if you are determined to go.” 

The eccentricities of Cobweb wererknown far and wide, and the 
whole of his actions by reason thereof were subjected to the closest 
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scrutiny. There were many very sensible persons who hesitated not to 
say that he was insane ; but as his insanity, if it really were such, as- 
sumed no dangerous or menacing character, no attempt was made to 
interfere with the singular habits and peculiarities he indulged in. They 

ve rise, however, to various inferences which almost assumed the nature 
of loeal proverbs. 

‘It’s ten o'clock ; Cobweb is going out for his morning’s walk.” 

‘“‘ The sun is setting ; Cobweb is closing his shutters.”’ 

‘We shall soon have summer ; Cobweb is beginning to wear light 
clothes.”’ 

« Winter is at hand; Cobweb’s clothes are dark.” 

His regularity, indeed, was of great service to the people in the neigh- 
bourhood, for they all preferred to regulate their clocks and watches by 
his actions, rather than by the parish church in the vicinity. 

It came to pass a few months after the day on which Cobweb dined with 
Mr. Peppersniff, that he received a letter, informing him of the death of 
his aunt, who resided at a distance of about thirty miles from Mr. Cobweb. 
The letter, moreover, contained instructions that he should attend the 
funeral. To this communication Mr. Cobweb replied in course of 
post, setting forth his intention of being at the residence of his deceased 
relative at ten o'clock on the morning on which the funeral was to take 

lace. 

In due time Mr. Cobweb engaged a post-chaise to transport him to 
his desired destination. He had not, however, accomplished more than 
a thirdof the journey, when unhappily the chaise broke down. What 
was to be done ? 

There were still twenty miles to travel, and it was already seven 
o'clock. It would require two hours at least to repair the chaise. ‘Time, 
his omnipotent, never-to-be-put-out-of-the-way rival, was going on as 
usual, and he was making no progress whatever. Here was a situation! 
Cobweb was distracted ; his rival would outdo him after all. 

* T will not give in,” thought Cobweb, “I can’t consent to being beat 
in this way. If 1 once give in, the principle is done.” 

«My lad,” said Cobweb to the ostler of the inn at which the post-boy 
put up, “have you got a decent quiet horse that 1 could trust myself 
upon with safety ?” 

** Dessay we have a hoss that you might trust yourself on with safety, 
but whether we might trust you on him with safety is another thing.” 

“ Where's your master ?” ’ 

“There he is,” pointing to a corpulent, bloated-faced gentleman, who 
was walking round the chaise with his hands in his pockets, looking at 
the wheels and the axle-tree and all sorts of things, and shaking his head 
occasionally and looking very wise and profound upon the subject. 

Not many minutes elapsed before Cobweb was seated upon the back of a 
remarkably quiet-looking animal. He had never been on horseback before, 
and was, therefore, neither graceful nor comfortable in his new position. 
It is a very remarkable fact, and no doubt well known to those who are 
familiar with the dispositions of these quadrupeds, that if a horse be 
naturally quiet and tractable, the chances are he will continue so if he 
be placed in proper hands and under suitable control; but if he finds he 
has an inexperienced person for a master, he is pretty certain to take ad- 
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vantage of it, become restive, prick his ears, play all kinds of antics, 
and demean himself in a most mischievous and unbecoming manner. 

Mr. Cobweb had not ridden far before he discovered that the animal he 
bestrode was quite unmanageable. He ran sideways, threw up his head 
continually, switched his tail, boggled at the most trifling things on the 
road, and committed divers other little acts indicative of the playfulness 
of his disposition and his desire for fun. Cobweb didn’t approve of it; 
he considered it exceedingly reprehensible in the animal that, according 
to his owner's account, had always been noted for his steadiness. Cob- 
web objected to it, not only on his own account, but on that of the horse 
itself. He was losing his character by it; nobody would trust to his 
steadiness again, that was evident. He found it impossible to proceed 
on his journey under his present circumstances. He grew timid, and 
afraid that he should be thrown from his seat. 

“ Holla there, my good fellow!” shouted Cobweb, to a countryman 
that he overtook on the road; ‘* Are you much accustomed to the ma- 
nagement of horses?” 

“* Aye, rather so, your honour.” 

“Twill pay you well if a will take the management of this beast ; 


he is so wicked | can do nothing with him. I have a journey to perform 
within a certain time, which must be done. If you will ride in front, I 
will sit behind.” 

“ With all my heart, sir; it’s the varry thing, for I be main tired.” 

The man accordingly mounted, and Cobweb sat behind the saddle. 
The animal, so much overburdened, lost his playfulness, and Cobweb by 
this contrivance managed to go steadily forwards, and to reach his desti- 
nation five minutes before he was due. 

Some years after the events I have just related, Mr. Cobweb and his 
friend Peppersniff were looking at a tomb-stone in the village chureh- 
yard. It was erected in commemoration of the father of Peppersniff. 

* We must have something done to the stone, Mr. Cobweb.” 

“Yes, something must be done. I will meet you here on Thursday, 
and then we'll have further conversation upon the subject.” 

What hour ?” 

“ Twelve o'clock.” 

* Be punctual,” said Peppersniff. 

*“ T shall be here.” 

Twenty-four hours had scarcely passed away before the sands of Cob- 
web’s glass had run out. He had been seized with a sudden illness, and 
from the moment of his attack his medical man had despaired of his 
recovery. 

“ Ah!” said Peppersniff, “ Time has beat poor Cobweb at last.” 

Peppersniff was in the churchyard on the day and place of the ap- 
pointment, looking at the stone. He had scarcely given utterance to his 
thoughts, when a funeral procession approached—it reached the gate of 
the churchyard—the coffin was taken from the hearse and carried to the 
grave, close to where Peppersniff stood. Twelve o’clock struck as it was 
lowered into its final resting-place. It contained the corpse of Cobweb. 
He kept his last appointment, and maintained, even in death, his rivalry 


with Op Time. Glorious Cobweb! Peace be to thy manes! 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
By Martiupa M. Hays. 
Cuarptrer XXXIV. 


“ Minurecy informed, through the cares of Marcus, of all that took 
place at the Chateau des Géants, I had no sooner learnt their determina- 
tion to make Albert travel, and the direction he was to take, than I 
hastened to place myself on his route. This was at the period of those 
journeys of which I just now spoke to you, and in many of which 
Marcus accompanied me. The tutor and servants appointed for Albert 
had never known me; I did not, therefore, fear to meet their eyes. I 
was so impatient to see my son, that I had great difficulty in remaining 
a few hours behind him, and thus gaining Venice, where he was to make 
his first stay. But I was resolved only to show myself to him under 
cover of a species of solemn mystery; for it was not alone an ardent 
maternal instinct which drove me to his arms—I had a still more serious 
design, a still more maternal duty to fulfil; I desired to save Albert from 
the narrow superstitions with which they had tried to surround him ; to 
effect this, I had to gain possession of his imagination, of his confidence, 
of his mind, of his whole soul. I believed him a fervent Catholic, and at 
that time he was so to all outward appearance. He regularly followed all 
the external practices of the Roman faith. The persons who informed 
Marcus of these details were ignorant of the heart of Albert, with which 
his father and his aunt were scarcely more acquainted. They found 
nothing with which to reproach him but a savage rigorism, a too ardent 
and too literal manner of interpreting the Gospel. ‘They did not under- 
stand that, in his rigid logic and loyal candour, my noble child, firm in 
the practice of true Christianity, was already an impassioned and incor- 
rigible heretic. I was somewhat alarmed at the Jesuit tutor to whom 
they had confided him ; I feared lest I should be unable to approach 
him without being observed and opposed by a fanatical Argus. But I 
soon perceived that the unworthy Abbé did not even trouble himself 
about his health, and that Albert, neglected also by the servants, whom 
he disliked to command, lived almost alone, abandoned to himself in all 
the towns where he made “any stay. I anxiously watched his every 
movement. Lodging in Venice, in the same hotel, I at last met him, 
alone and thoughtful, on the staircases, in the galleries, on the quays. 
Oh! you can well imagine how my heart beat at the sight of him, how 
my soul yearned to him, and what torrents of tears rolled from my 
dismayed and enraptured eyes! He appeared so good, so noble, and so 
sad. Alas! for this only object given to my love on earth! I followed 
him with precaution. Night approached. He entered the church of 
Sts. Jean-et-Paul, an austere basilic filled with tombs, with which doubt- 
less you are well acquainted. Albert kneeled down in a corner ; I glided 
in with him; I concealed myself behind a tomb. The church was 
deserted ; the darkness was each moment becoming deeper. Albert was 
motionless as a statue. Still he appeared to be plunged into reverie 
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rather than prayer. The lamp of the sanctuary threw a feeble light 
upon his features. He was so pale that I grew terrified! His fixed eye, 
his half-open lips, an expression as of despair in his attitude and physio- 
gnomy, broke my heart; I trembled like the vacillating flame of the lamp. 
It seemed to me that, should I reveal myself to him at that moment, he 
would fall lifeless. 1 remembered all that Marcus had told me of his 
nervous susceptibility, and the danger of sudden emotions upon so im- 
pressionable an organisation. I withdrew, that I might not yield to my 
love. Iwaited for him beneath the portico. I had thrown over m 
dress, which was in itself dark and simple, a brown mantle, whose hood 
concealed my face, and gave me the appearance of a countrywoman of 
the neighbourhood. Ashe came out I involuntarily made a step towards 
him ; he stopped, and thinking me a beggar, took from his pocket a gold 
piece and presented me with it. Oh! with what pride and gratitude did 
I receive these alms. Here, Consuelo, it is a sequin of Venice; I had it 
pierced for a chain, and I always wear it in my bosom as a precious 
jewel, as a relic. It has never quitted me from that day, this pledge 
which tlie hand of my child had sanctified. I was no longer mistress of 
my transport ; I seized that dear hand and carried it to my lips. He 
withdrew it with a sort of terror; it was moist with my tears. 

“* What are you doing, woman ?’ he asked, in a voice whose pure and 
sonorous tones penetrated to the marrow of my bones. ‘Why do you 
bless me thus for so poor a gift? Without doubt, you are very unfor- 
tunate, and I have given you too little. How much do you want to 
relieve you from suffering ? Speak : I desire to console you; [hope I 
can do so.’ And without even looking at it, he took in his hands all the 
gold he had about him. 

“¢Thou hast given me enough, good young man,’ I replied ; ‘I am 
satisfied.’ 

“*¢But why do you weep ? he said to me, struck with the sobs which 
stifled my voice ; ‘ you have then some sorrow which my wealth cannot 
reach ?” 

‘“©© No,’ I replied; ‘I weep with tenderness and joy.’ 

“¢ With joy ! are these then tears of joy ? and such tears for a piece 
of gold! Oh, human misery! Woman, take all the rest, I beseech you; 
but do not weep for joy. Think of your brethren, the poor, so numerous, 
so degraded, so miserable, and that I cannot relieve all !’ , 

“ He withdrew, sighing. I dared not follow him for fear of betraying 
myself. He had left his gold on the pavement while stretching it out to 
me, as if in haste to get rid of it. I picked it up and put it in the poor- 
box, that the charity of my noble son might be appeased. On the morrow 
I watched him again, and saw him enter Saint Mark ; I had resolved to be 
stronger and calmer, and I was so. We were once more alone in the twi- 
light of the church. He remained for some time again plunged in thought, 
when suddenly I heard him murmur in a deep voice, as he rose : 

“© <QOh, Christ! they crucify thee every day of their lives P 

“* Yes,’ I replied, half reading his thoughts; ‘the Pharisees and the 
doctors of the law.’ pa 

“He trembled, kept silent a moment, and then said in a low voice, 
but without turning, without seeking to discover who it was that thus 

ke: ‘ Again the voice of my mother ! : 

“Consuelo, I almost fainted on bearing Albert thus invoke my 
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memory, and finding that he preserved in his heart this instinct of filial 
divination. Still the fear of disturbing his reason, already so excited, 
withheld me. Again I waited for him beneath the porch, and when he 
passed, satisfied with seeing him, did not approach him. But he per- 
ceived me, and shrunk back with a movement of terror. ‘ Signora,’ he 
said to me, after a moment’s hesitation; ‘ why are you begging to-day ? 
Is it then indeed a profession, as the pitiless rich say? Have you no 
family? Could you not be useful to some one, instead of wandering about 
at night, like a ghost, around the churches ? What I gave you yesterday, 
was it not enough for to-day? Would you then monopolise what might 
fall to the share of your brethren ?’ 

“*]T do not beg, I replied. ‘1 put thy gold into the box for the 
poor, except one sequin, which I desire to keep for love of thee.’ 

*** Who are you, then ?” he cried, seizing my arm ; ‘ your voice moves 
me to the deste of my soul. It seems to me that I know you. Show 
me your face!—But no; I will not see you—you frighten me.’ 

“*Oh, Albert!’ I said, carried beyond myself, and forgetting all my 
prudence ; ‘ thou, art thou too afraid of me ?” 

“ He trembled from head to foot, and answered again with an expres- 
sion of terror and religious respect; ‘ Yes, it is her voice—the voice of 
my mother !’ 

“ *] know not who may be thy mother,’ I replied, terrified at my im- 
prudence. ‘I know only thy name, since the poor are already familiar 
with it. How is it that I terrify thee? Is thy mother dead ?’ 

“* They say that she is dead,’ he replied; ‘ but my mother is not 
dead to me.’ 

‘** Where then does she live ?’ 

** In my heart, in my thought, continually, eternally. I have dreamed 
of her voice, I have dreamed of her features, a hundred, a thousand times 
over! 

** I was frightened as well as charmed by the imperious effusion which 
thus drew him towards me. But perceiving in him signs of bewilder- 
ment, | conquered my tenderness that | might calm him. 

“* Albert,’ I said to him, ‘I knew your mother; I was her friend. 
She charged me to speak to you of her some day, when you should be 
old enough to understand what I had to say. lam not what I appear. 
I only followed you yesterday and to-day, that I might have an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with you. Listen to me then calmly, and do not 
allow yourself to be disturbed by foolish superstitions. Will you follow 
me beneath the arcades of the Procurators, which are now deserted, and 
there converse with me? Do you feel sufficiently tranquil, sufficiently 
collected for this ?’ 

‘““* You, the friend of my mother!’ he cried, ‘ you charged by her to 
speak to me of her! Oh yes, speak, speak! You see I was not de- 
ceived—that an inward voice warned me. I felt that there was some- 
thing of her im you. No—I am not superstitious—I am not mad; only 
my heart is more alive and more accessible than many others to certain 
things which they do not understand and do not feel. You understand 
this, you, if you understood my mother. Speak to me then of her; 
speak to me again with her voice, with her spirit.’ 

“a laving thus succeeded, though imperfectly, in giving adifferent channel 
to his emotion, I led him beneath the arcades, and commenced by ques- 
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tioning him upon his childhood, upon his recollections, upon the prinei- 
ples which had been instilled into him, upon the idea he had formed of 
the principles and ideas of his mother. 

“The questions I asked, clearly proved to him that I was acquainted 
with the secrets of his family, and capable of understanding those of his 
own heart. Oh, my daughter, what an enthusiastic pride took possession 
of me when | saw the ardent love which Albert cherished for me, the 
faith he had in my piety and virtue, the horror with which he was in- 
spired by the superstitious detestation in which my memory was held by 
the Catholics of Riesenburg ; the purity of his soul, the grandeur of his 
religious and patriotic feelings; in short, all those sublime instincts 
which a Catholic education had been unable to stifle in him. But at the 
same time, what a profound grief inspired me at the precocious and in- 
curable sadness of this young soul, and the combats with which it was 
already crushed, as they had tried to crush mine! Albert still believed 
himself a Catholic. He dared not openly revolt against thedecrees of the 
church, He had need of faith in a constituted religion. Already more 
enlightened and meditative than was natural to his age (he was scarcely 
twenty), he had reflected much upon the long and gloomy history of 
heresies, and he could not resolve to condemn certain of our doctrines. 
Compelled, however, to believe in the errors of imnovators, so exagge- 
rated and so envenomed by ecclesiastical historians, he floated on a sea of 
uncertainties ; now condemning revolt, now cursing tyranny ; unable to 
arrive at any conclusion, if it were not that good men had become 
bewildered in their attempts at reform, and that men of blood had sullied 
the sanctuary while wishing to defend it. 

“It was then necessary to enlighten his mind, to exhibit the faults 
aud excesses of both parties, to teach him courageously to embrace the 
defence of the innovators while deploring their inevitable excesses; to 
exhort him to abandon the side of cunning, violence, and oppression, 
while recognising the excellence of a certain mission in a more distant 
past. I found no difficulty in enlightening him. He already foresaw, 
already divined, already concluded, before I could furnish the proof. His 
admirable instincts responded to my inspirations ; but, when he finally 
comprehended, a more overwhelming grief than that of uncertainty took 
possession of his bewildered soul. ‘Truth, then, was nowhere recognised 
upon earth! The law of God-no longer lived in any sanctuary! No 
people, no sect, no school practised the Christian virtue, or sought to 
illustrate and develop it. Catholics and Protestants alike had abandoned 
the divine path! everywhere reigned the law of the strongest ; every- 
where the weak were enslaved and degraded; Christ was crucified daily 
upon every altar erected to him by man! The night passed away m 
this bitter and absorbing conversation. 

“The clock slowly struck the passing hours unheeded by Albert. I 
became alarmed at this power of intellectual tension which revealed to 
me his taste for struggle and difficulty, his faculties for grief. 1 admired 
the manly pride, the sorrowful expression of my noble and unfortunate 
child: I recognised myself in him ; I read as it were my past life, and 
recommenced with him the long tortures of my heart and brain ; I 
contemplated upon his broad brow, illumined by the moon, the useless 
physical and moral beauty of my solitazy and uncomprehended youth ; I 
wept over him and .ayself at the samefime. His lamentations were long 


and heart-rending. I dared not yet confide to him the secrets of our 
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association ; I feared lest he should not understand them at once, and 
that in his grief he might reject them as useless and dangerous. Uneasy 
at his long watching and continued pacing to and fro, I promised to 
open to him a door of salvation if he would consent to wait and to prepare 
himself for austere confidences ; I gently excited his imagination with 
the expectation of a new revelation, and I led him back to the hotel 
where we both lived, promising him a fresh interview, which I postponed 
for several days, that I might not abuse the excitement of his faculties. 

“It was only at the moment of quitting me that he thought of asking 
me who I was. ‘I cannot tell you,’ I replied ; ‘I bear a feigned name ; 
I have reasons for concealing myself. Do not speak of me to any one.’ 

“He never asked me any further questions, and appeared contented 
with my reply ; but his delicate reserve was accompanied by another 
sentiment, as strange as his character, as gloomy as his mental habits. 
He told me long after, that from that time he had always taken me for 
the soul of his mother, appearing to him under a real form, and with cir- 
cumstances explicable to the vulgar, but in fact supernatural. 

‘Thus my dear Albert persisted in recognising me in spite of myself. 
He preferred to invent a fantastic world rather than doubt my presence ; 
and [ could not succeed in deceiving the victorious instinct of his heart. 
All my efforts to allay his excitement served but to fix him in a sort of 
calm and reserved delirium, which had neither an opponent nor confidant, 
not even in myself, who was its object. He submitted religiously to the 
will of the spectre who forbade him to recognise and name it ; but he per- 
sisted in believing himself beneath the power of a spirit. 

“From that terrible tranquillity which henceforth distinguished the 
wanderings of Albert’s imagination— from that sombre and stoical courage 
which ever caused him, unarmed, to confront the phantoms engendered by 
his brain—there resulted for some time a fatal error for me. I knew not 
the singular idea he had formed of my reappearance upon earth. I believed 
that he accepted me as the mysterious friend of his deceased mother 
and his own youth. I was surprised, it is true, at the little curiosity he 
evinced, and the calmness with which he received my assiduous cares ; but 
this blind respect, this delicate submission, this absence of anxiety for 
all the realities of life, appeared so in keeping with his character, reserved, 
dreary, and contemplative, that I did not sufficiently seek for the secret 
cause. Labouring then to fortify his reason against the excess of his 
enthusiasm, I assisted, without knowing it, to develop in him that species 
of insanity, at once sublime and deplorable, of which he was so long the 
victim. 

By degrees, in a series of interviews ever without either confidants 
or witnesses, I developed to him the doctrines of which our order has 
made itself the depositary and secret propagator. I initiated him into 
our project of universal regeneration. At Kome, in the subterranean 
caves set apart for our mysteries, Marcus presented him, and caused his 
admittance to the first grades of masonry, but reserved to himself the 
revelation of the symbols concealed beneath these vague and eccentric 
forms, whose numerous interpretations accord so well with the degree of 
intelligence and courage in the adept. For seven years I followed my son 
in all his travels; always quitting the place he had abandoned one day 
after him, and arriving at that which he was about to visit on the morrow 
of his arrival. 


‘‘T took care always to lodge at a certain distance from him, and never 
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to show myself either to his tutor or his servants, whom, in obedience to m 
advice, he took the precaution of frequently changing, and of even keep- 
ing at a distance from his person. I sometimes asked him if he were not 
surprised at finding me everywhere with him. 

“Oh no! he replied, ‘I know well that you will follow me every- 
where.’ 

“ And when I desired to make him explain the reason of this confi- 
dence : 

““¢My mother has charged you to give me life,’ he replied, ‘and you 
know that if you were to abandon me now, I should die.’ 

“ He always spoke in an enthusiastic and, as it were, inspired manner. 
I was accustomed to see him thus, and unconsciously, while in communi- 
cation with him, became so myself. Marcus frequently reproached me, 
and I often reproached myself, for having thus nourished the inward flame 
which devoured Albert. Marcus would have enlightened him by more 

ositive lessons, and by a colder logic ; but at other moments I was con- 

soled by thinking that had it not been for the aliments with which I 
furnished him, this flame would have consumed him yet more quickly 
and cruelly. My other children had shown the same tendency to enthu- 
siasm ; their souls had been crushed; it was the labour of those about them 
to stifle this tendency, as a flame whose light they dreaded. ‘They sank 
before acquiring strength to resist. But for my breath, which unceasingly 
rekindled the sacred spark in a free and pure air, the soul of Albert might 
have rejoined those of his brothers, as, without the breath of Marcus, I 
should have died before 1 had lived. Moreover, I frequently endea- 
voured to distract his mind from this eternal aspiration towards ideal 
things. I advised —I exacted from him positive studies ; he obeyed me 
gently and conscientiously. He studied natural sciences, and the lan- 
guages of the different countries through which he passed ; he read 
enormously ; he even cultivated the arts, and studied music without a 
master. All this was but play and repose for his ardent and powerful 
intelligence. A stranger to all the seductions of his age, a born enemy 
of the world and its vanities, he lived everywhere in profound retirement; 
and, obstinately resisting the advice of his tutor, would penetrate into no 
salon, be urged into no court. It was with difficulty that he would be 
persuaded to see, in two or three capitals, the oldest and gravest friends 
of his father. He preserved before them a grave and reserved demeanour 
which afforded no ground for criticism ; and he only gave way to confi- 
dence and intimacy with a few adepts of our order, to whom Marcus 
particularly recommended him. For the rest, he begged us not to 
exact from him that he should occupy himself with propagandism 
before he felt the gift of persuasion kindled within him ; and he often 
frankly declared to me that he did not possess it, because he had not 
as yet faith in the excellence of our means. He allowed himself to be 
conducted from grade to grade like a docile pupil; but, examining all 
with a severe logic and a scrupulous loyalty, he ever reserved, as he said, 
the right of proposing reforms and ameliorations when he should feel 
himself sufficiently enlightened to dare to trust to his personal inspiration. 
Until then he wished to remain humble, patient, and submissive to the 
forms established in our secret society. Plunged in ma and meditation, 
he held his tutor in respect by the gravity of his character and the 
coldness of his bearing. ‘The Abbé came sltus, in time, to consider him as 
a gloomy pedant, and withdrew himself from him as much as possible 
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that he might be occupied only with the intrigues of his order. Albert 
even resided for a long time in France and England without his com- 

any; he was frequently a hundred leagues from him, and contented 
himself by meeting him when he desired to see another country ; often, 
indeed, they did not travel together. At these periods I had the greatest 
freedom in seeing my child, and his exclusive tenderness repayed me a 
thousand times for the cares I bestowed upon him. My health had 
become stronger. Thus—as sometimes happens with delicate constitutions, 
whose sufferings become a habit to which they are no longer sensible—I 
scarcely perceived mine. The fatigue, the night-watches, the long con- 
versations, the painful journeys, instead of weakening me, sustained me 
in a slow and continued fever, which had become, and which remains, my 
usual state. Fragile and trembling as you see me, there are no labours 
and fatigues which I cannot endure better than you, beautiful flower of 
the spring! Excitement has become my element ; and I take my repose 
in action, like those professional couriers who have learned to sleep 
while their horses are at full speed. 

‘‘ This experience of what an energetic soul im a weak body may sup- 
port and accomplish, gave me confidence in the strength of Albert. I 
became accustomed to seeing him at times languid and weak hke myself; 
at others, like me again, animated and feverish. We have often suffered 
together from the same physical causes, resulting from the same moral 
emotions ; and never, perhaps, was our intimacy more sweet and tender than 
in those hours of trial, when the same fever burned in our veins, and the 
same prostration mingled our feeble sighs. How often did it seem to us 
that we were the same being! how often have we broken the silence into 
which the same reveries had plunged us, to address each other in the 
same words! How many times, in short, agitated and oppressed by 
different feelings, have we not communicated, by a pressure of the hand, 
the languor or animation of each other! What good and evil have we 
not known in common! Oh, my son! oh, my only passion! Oh, flesh 
of my flesh, and bone of my bone! What tempests have we not traversed, 
covered with the same celestial shield! how many storms have we not 
resisted, pressing close to one another, and pronouncing the same formula 
of salvation—Love, truth, justice ! 

“We were in Poland, on the frontiers of Turkey, and Albert, having 
gone through the successive initiations of masonry, and the superior 
grades which form the last link between this preparatory society and our 
own, was about to direct his steps towards that part of Germany in which 
we were, prior to his admission to the sacred banquet of the Invisibles, 
when the Count Christian de Rudolstadt recalled him home. This was 
a thunder-stroke to me. As for my son, spite of the care I had taken to 
prevent his forgetting his family, he no longer loved them but as a tender 
remembrance of the past; he no longer understood an existence with 
them. It never occurred to us, however, to resist this order, worded with 
the cold dignity and confidence of paternal authority as it is understood 
in the Catholic and patrician families of our country. Albert prepared 
himself to leave me, without knowing for how lone a time we were to 
be separated, but unable to imagine that it would be long before he again 
saw me, and renewed with Marcus the ties of the association which 
claimed him. Albert had but little idea of time, and still less apprecia- 
tion of the material events of life. 


“* Are we parting!’ he said to me, as he saw me weeping, spite of 
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myself. ‘Every time | have called you from the depths of my heart, 
ou have appeared to me. [I shall still call you.’ 


“* Albert, Albert,’ I replied, ‘this time where you go I cannot 
follow.’ 

‘‘He turned pale, and pressed to me like a frightened child. The 
moment had now arrived for me to reveal my secret. 

«Tam not the soul of your mother,’ I said to him after a preamble; 
‘I am your mother herself.’ 

*¢¢ Why do you tell me this?’ he replied, with a strange smile; ‘do I 
not know it ?—Do not we resemble each other ?—Have I not seen your 
portrait at Riesenburg? Moreover, had I forgotten you?—have I not 
always seen you, always known you ?’ 

«« And you were not surprised to see me alive—I, who was believed 
to be buried in the chapel of the Chdteau des Géants ? 

““*No,’ he replied, ‘I was not surprised; I was too happy for that. 
God has the power of miracles, and it is not for men to wonder.’ 

“ This strange child had more difficulty in understanding the terrible 
realities of my history than the prodigy in which he had nursed himself. 
He had believed in my resurrection as in that of Christ; he had taken to 
the letter my doctrines of the transmission of life; he believed in it to 
excess: that is to say, he was not astonished to see me preserve the re- 
membrance and the certainty of my individuality, after having forsaken 
my body to clothe myself in another. I do not know even if I succeeded 
in convincing him that my life had not been interrupted by my swoon, 
and that my mortal envelop had not remained inthe tomb. He listened 
to me with an absent yet excited physiognomy, as if he heard other 
words issuing from my mouth than those I pronounced. Something 
inexplicable was at this moment taking place within him. A terrible link 
yet heid the soul of Albert on the brink of the abyss. Real life could 
not yet take possession of him until he had endured this last crisis from 
which I had miraculously issued, this apparent death, which was to be in 
him the last effort of the idea of eternity struggling with the idea of 
time. My heart was breaking as | parted from him ; a gloomy presen- 
timent warned me vaguely that he was about to enter this, as it were, 
climacteric phase which had so violently shaken my own existence, and 
that the hour was not far distant when Albert would be annihilated or 
regenerated. I had observed in him a tendency to a cataleptic state. 
He had had, before my eyes, attacks of sleep, so long, so profound, so 
terrifying, his respiration at those times was so feeble, his pulse so indis- 
tinct, that I never ceased to say or write to Marcus: ‘ Never allow 
Albert to be buried, or do not fear to break open his tomb.’ Unhappily 
for us, Marcus could no longer present himself at the Chateau des Geéants, 
he could no longer set foot in the states of the empire. He had been 
seriously compromised in an insurrection at Prague, upon which indeed 
his influence had not been all unknown. 

“He had only escaped by flight from the rigour of the Austrian laws. 
Devoured with anxiety, I returned here. Albert had promised to write 
to me every day. I had promised, on my side, as soon as @ letter should 
fail, to-depart for Bohemia, and to present myself at Riesenburg, at all 
risks, at all costs. 

The grief of our separation was at first less cruel to him than to me. 
He did not understand what was occurring ; he did not seem to believe 
in it. But when he had returned bendath that fatal roof, where the air 
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seems to be a poison to the ardent breasts of the descendants of Ziska, 
he received a terrible shock to his whole being ; he ran and shut himself 
up in the chamber I had inhabited ; he called upon me, and finding 
I did not appear, he felt persuaded that I had died a second time, and 
that I shoul: never more be restored to him in the course of his present 
existence. At least, it is thus he has since explained to me what took 
place in him at that fatal hour, when his reason and his faith were for 
whole years overthrown. He looked at my portrait for a long time. A 
portrait ever bears but an imperfect resemblance ; and the particular idea 
which the artist entertains of us is always so far short of that which the 
beings by whom we are ardently loved conceive and cherish, that no 
likeness can be satisfactory ; it even afflicts, and sometimes outrages them, 
Albert, on comparing this representation of my youth and past beauty, no 
longer found his old and cherished mother, her grey hairs which seemed 
to him more august, and that extreme paleness which spoke to his heart. 
He withdrew from the portrait with terror, and re-appeared before his 
family gloomy, taciturn, and dispirited. Ife went to visit my tomb; 
he was seized with a vertigo and panic. The idea of death appeared to 
him monstrous ; and yet, to console him, his father told him that I was 
there, that he must kneel and pray for the repose of my soul.’ 

““¢ The repose !’ cried Albert, beside himself, ‘the repose of the soul ! 
No, the soul of my mother is not made for such annihilation, any more than 
my own. Neither my mother nor I will repose in atomb. Never, never! 
this Catholic cavern, these sealed sepulchres, this abandonment of life, this 
divorce between heaven and earth, between the body and the soul, fills 
me with horror.’ 

“It was by such discourses that Albert began to spread terror in the 
simple and timid soul of his father. His words were repeated to the 
chaplain, that he might endeavour to explain them. This bigoted man 
saw in them but a cry extracted from him by the consciousness of my 
eternal damnation. The superstitious fear which took possession of the 
minds of those about Albert, the efforts of his family to lead him back 
to Catholic submission, quickly succeeded in torturing him, and his excite- 
ment suddenly took the diseased form which you witnessed. His ideas 
became confused; by seeing and touching the proofs of my death, he 
forgot that he had known me living ; and I no longer seemed to him but 
as a fugitive spectre, ever ready to abandon him. His fancy evoked 
this spectre, which gave him in return nothing but incoherent discourses, 
sorrowful cries, and sinister threats. When calm returned, his reason 
remained veiled, as it were, beneath a cloud. He had lost the memory 
of recent things ; he persuaded himself that he had gone through a 
dream of eight years with me ; or rather, these eight years of happiness, 
activity and strength appeared to him like the dream of an hour. 

“ Receiving no letter from him, I was about to hasten to him. Marcus 
prevented me. ‘ The post,’ said he, ‘ intercepts our letters, or the family 
of Rudolstadt suppresses them.’ He continued to receive, through his 
faithful correspondent, intelligence from Riesenburg ; my son was looked 
upon as calm, well, and happy in his family. You know what care was 
taken to conceal his situation, and how well they succeeded at first. 

“In his travels, Albert had known the young Trenck, and had become 
attached to him in a warm friendship. Trenck, beloved by the Princess 
of Prussia, and persecuted by King Frederick, wrote to my son of his 
joys and misfortunes ; he ardently urged him to come to him at Dresden, 
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to give him advice and assistance. Albert undertook this journey ; and 
scarcely had he quitted the gloomy chiteau of Riesenburg, than zeal, 
memory, and reason returned to him. Trenck had met my son in the 
militia of the neophytes of the Znvisibles. There they had understood 
each other, and had sworn a chivalric fraternity. Informed by Marcus 
of their projected interview, | hastened to Dresden; I saw Albert; I 
followed him into Prussia, where he introduced himself into the palace of the 
king under adisguise, that he might serve Trenck’s love, and fulfil a message 
of the Invisibles. Marcus thought that this activity, and the conscious- 
ness of fultilling a useful and generous part, might save Albert from his 
dangerous melancholy. He was right: Albert returned to life among 
us. Marcus desired on his return to lead him here, and to keep him 
for some time in the society of the most venerable chiefs of the order; 
he was convinced that, while breathing this true vital atmosphere of his 
superior soul, Albert would recover the lucidity of his genius. But an un- 
fortunate circumstance suddenly disturbed the confidence of my son. He 
had met upon his road the impostor Cagliostro, initiated, by the impru- 
dence of the Rosicrucians, to some of their mysteries. Albert, who for 
some time had been received as a Rosicrucian, had passed this grade, 
and presided over one of their assemblies as grand-master. ‘Thus he 
saw close what he had as yet only guessed at. He handled all those 
divers elements which compose the masonic affiliation ; he recognised the 
error, the infatuation, the vanity, the imposture, even the fraud, which 
then began to creep into those sanctuaries, already invaded by the mad- 
ness and vice of the age. Cagliostro, with his vigilant police of small 
secrets of the world, which he presented as the revelations of a familiar 
spirit—with his insidious eloquence, which parodied the great revolutionary 
inspirations—with his illusory art, which invoked pretended shadows — 
Cagliostro, an avaricious intriguer, caused horror in the noble adept. The 
credulity of men of the world, the narrow superstition of a great number 
of freemasons, the shameful avidity which the promises of the philoso- 
pher’s stone excited, and many other follies of the time in which we live, 
carried a fatal light into his soul. In his life of retirement and study, 
he had not sufficiently understood the human race; he was not at all 
prepared to struggle against so many bad instincts. He could not 
endure so many follies. He desired that they should unmask, and shame- 
fully expel from the thresholds of our temples, all charlatans and sorcerers. 
He could not understand that it was necessary to support the degrading 
presence of Cagliostro because it was too late to get rid of him: because 
this man, if irritated, might be the loss of many estimable men ; while, 
flattered by their protection and by an appearance of confidence, he might 
render many services to the cause without truly understanding it. 
Albert was indignant, and pronounced upon our work the anathema of 
a firm and ardent soul ; he predicted that we should be ruined for having 
allowed the alloy to penetrate into the golden chain. He quitted us, 
saying that he was going to reflect upon what we tried to make him 
understand as to the terrible necessity of the work of conspiracy, and that 
he would return to ask us for the baptism when his poignant doubts 
should be dissipated. We knew not, alas! what gloomy reflections were 
his in the solitude of Riesenburg. He told us nothing of them ; perhaps 
even he did not recal them when their bitterness was once dissipated. 
‘He lived another year amidst alternations of calm and transport, of 
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exuberant strength and fearful prostration. He wrote to us sometimes, 
without telling us of his sufferings and the decay of his health. He 
combatted bitterly our political steps. He desired that henceforth we 
should cease to labour in secret, and to deceive men to induce them to 
drink the cup of regeneration. ‘Throw aside your black masks,’ he 
said: ‘come out of your caverns. Efface from the pediment of your 
temple the word mystery, which you have stolen from the Romish Church, 
and which does not befit the men of the future. Do you not see that 
you have adopted the means of the order of Jesuits? No, I cannot 
labour with you; it is searching for life in the midst of corpses. Appear 
at once in the light of day. Do not lose precious time in organising 
your army; rely a little more upon its enthusiasm, and upon the 
sympathy of the people, and upon the spontaneity of generous instincts. 
An army, moreover, grows corrupt in repose; and the cunning it 
employs while lying in ambush takes from it the power and _ vitality 
necessary for combat.’ Albert was right in principle ; but the moment 
had not arrived when he would have been right in practice. This 
moment is yet perhaps far distant. 

“At last you came to Riesenburg ; you surprised him in the midst of 
the greatest distresses of his soul. You know, or rather you do not 
know, what influence you had upon him, even to the making him forgetful 
of all that was not you—to the giving him a new life—to the giving him 
death. 

‘* When he believed that all was over between you and him, his whole 
strength abandoned him, he allowed himself to perish. Until then I was 
ignorant of the true nature and the degree of intensity of his suffering. 
The correspondent of Marcus told him that the Chateau des Géants was 
more and more closed from vulgar eyes; that Albert no longer quitted it ; 
that he passed for a monomaniac with people of the world, but that the 
poor loved him and blessed him continually; and that some few persons of 
superior sense who had seen him, though struck with the eccentricity of 
his manners, had rendered, upon quitting him, homage to his eloquence, 
to his high wisdom, to the grandeur of his conceptions. But at last I 
learned that Supperville had been called in, and I flew to Reisenburg in 
spite of Mareus, who, seeing me determined to run all risks, exposed him- 
self to the same dangers that he might follow me. 

“We arrived beneath the walls of the chateau disguised as beggars. 
No one recognised us. It was twenty-seven years since they had seen 
me; it was ten since they had seen Marcus. ‘They gave us alms and dis- 
missed us. But we met with a friend, an unlooked-for saviour, in the 
person of the poor Zdenko. He treated us as brothers, and took us into 
affection, because he understood how interested we were in Albert ; we 
knew how to speak to him in language which pleased his enthusiasm, 
and which made him reveal all the mortal sorrows of his friend. Zdenko 
was no longer the furious creature by whom your life had been menaced. 
Dejected and depressed, he came, like us, to ask humbly at the door of 
the chateau, for tidings of Albert, and, like us, he was repulsed with 


vague answers, terrible to our anguish. Through a strange coincidence 


with the visions of Albert, Zdenko pretended that he had known me. I 
had appeared to him in his dreams, in his ecstasies ; and, without render- 
ing account to himself, he surrendered his will to me with an artless aban- 
donment. ‘Woman,’ he would often say to me, ‘] know not your name, 
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but you are the good angel of my Podiebrad. 1 have often seen him sketch 
your face upon paper, and describe your voice, your look, and your step, 
in his happy hours, when heaven opened before him, and he saw around 
his couch those who are no more, according to the language of men.’ 
Far from repulsing the confidences of Zdenko, Lencouraged them, | 
flattered his illusion, and I obtained his admittance of Marcus and my- 
self into the grotto of Schreckenstein. As | saw this subterranean abode, 
and learned that my son had lived there for weeks and almost months 
together, hidden from all the world, | understood the gloomy colouring 


of his thoughts. 1 saw there atomb, to which Zdenko seemed to render 


a species of worship; and it was not without difficulty that I learned its 
destination. It was the great secret of Albert and Zdenko, and respecting 
which they were most reserved. ‘Alas! it is there,’ said the maniac to 
me, ‘that we have buried Wanda de Prachatitz, the mother of my 
Albert ; she would not rest in the chapel, where they had sealed her up 
in stone; her bones were agitated and restless; and these,’ he added, 
showing us the ossuary of the Taborites, on the banks of the rivulet, 
‘continually reproached us for not bringing them here. We went to 
search this sacred tomb, and we brought it here, and every day we cover 
it with flowers and kisses.’ Terrified at this circumstance, which might 
in the end lead to the discovery of my secret, Marcus questioned Zdenko, 
and learned that he had brought my coffin there without opening it. 
Thus, Albert had been so ill, so distracted, as to forget my existence, and 
to persist in the idea of my death. But might not all this be a dream 
of Zdenko ? I could not believe my ears, ‘Oh! my friend!’ I said to 
Marcus, with despair, ‘if the torch of reason is extinguished to this 
point, and for ever, may God in his mercy take him!’ 

‘* Master at last of all the secrets of Zdenko, we learned that we could 
introduce ourselves by means of subterranean galleries and secret passages 
into the Chadteax des Géants. We followed Zdenko one night, and 
waited at the entrance of the cistern, while he glided into the interior of 
the house. He returned laughing and singing; told us that Albert was 
cured; that he slept; and that they had put new clothes upon him, and 
a crown upon his head. I fell, as if thunderstruck ; I understood that 
Albert was dead. I know not what passed afterwards; I woke several 
times in the midst of a fever; I was lying on bears’ skins and dried 
leaves, in. the subterranean chamber which Albert had inhabited beneath 
Schreckenstein; Zdenko and Marcus watched over me by turns. The 
one told me, with an air of joy, that his Podiebrad was cured, that he 
would soon come to see me; the other, pale and pensive, said: ‘ All, 
perhaps, is not lost; let us not lose the hope of the miracle which saved 
you from the tomb.’ I could understand no more; I was delirious; I 
desired to get up, to run, to ery. I had not the power to move; and the 
afflicted Marcus, seeing me in this state, had neither the strength nor the 
leisure to oceupy himself with it seriously. His whole mind, his whole 
thoughts, were absorbed by another terrible anxiety. At last, one night, 
I think it was the third of my crisis, I suddenly became calm, and felt 
my strength returning. I tried to collect my ideas; I succeeded in 
rising; I was alone in this horrible cave, which a sepulchral lamp scarcely 
lighted! 1 tried to quit it; I was locked in! Where were Marcus, 
Zdenko . . . and, above all, Albert? Memory returned to me; I 
uttered a ery, to which the icy vaults returned an echo so gloomy that 
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the sweat poured from my brow, cold as the damp of the sepulchre; I 
thought myself once more buried alive. What had occurred? what 
was still occurring? | fell on my knees; I stretched out my arms ina 

rayer of desperation; I called Albert with furious cries. At last [ 
a heavy and unequal steps, as of people approaching with a heavy 
burden. A dog barked and panted, and, quicker than they, scratched 
several times against the door. It opened, and I saw Marcus and Zdenko 
carrying Albert, stiff, livid—in short, to all appearance, dead. His 
dog Cynabre jumped after him and licked his hands as they hung down, 
Zdenko sang, improvising in a gentle and penetrating voice: ‘ Come, 
sleep in the bosom of thy mother, my poor friend, so long deprived of 
repose ; come, sleep until day : we will awake thee in time for the rising 
of the sun.’ 

‘‘] threw myself upon my son. ‘ He is not dead!’ I eried. ‘Oh, 
Marcus! you have saved him—have you not ?— He is not dead?—he will 
awake ?” 

‘«¢ Madam, do not flatter yourself,’ said Marcus, with a frightful firm- 
ness. ‘I know nothing, I can believe in nothing ; whatever may happen, 
keep up your courage. Assist me, and forget yourself.’ 

‘* T need not tell you what cares we bestowed upon the reanimation of 
Albert. ‘Thank Heaven! there was a stove in this cave. We succeeded 
in re-warming his limbs. , 

‘6 « See!’ said I to Marcus, ‘ his hands are warm!’ 

“¢ We can impart heat to marble,’ he replied in a gloomy tone; ‘but 
that does not give it life. His heart is as inert as stone.’ 

‘“* Many dreadful hours passed in this attempt, in this terror, in this dis- 
couragement. Marcus, kneeling with his ear pressed against the breast of 
my son, and a mournful face, watched in vain for a feeble indication of life, 
Fainting, exhausted, I dared no longer to utter a word, or ask a ques- 
tion. 1 consulted the terrible brow of Marcus. A moment came when 
I dared not even look at him, for I thought I read there the final sen- 
tence. 

* Zdenko, seated in a corner, played with Cynabre like a child, and 
continued singing ; he broke off sometimes to tell us that we were tor- 
menting Albert, that we must let him sleep; that he, Zdenko, had seen 
him thus for weeks together, and that he would awake of himself. 
Marcus suffered cruelly in the confidence of this madman; he could not 
participate in it; but 1 would insist upon believing in it, and I was indeed 
mspired. 

* The madman had a celestial divination, an angelic certainty of the 
truth. At last I thought I caught an imperceptible movement upon the 
brow of Marcus; it seemed to me that his contracted eyebrows relaxed. 
I saw his hand tremble, then grow firm again in a fresh effort of courage ; 
then he sighed profoundly, withdrew his ear from the place where the 
heart of my son had perhaps beaten ; tried to speak, restrained himself, 
frightened at the perhaps chimerical joy he was about to give me; leaned 
forward again, listened anew, trembled ; and suddenly rising and throwing 
himself back, staggered and fell, as though ready to die. ‘Is there no 
hope?’ I cried, tearing my hair. ‘ Wanda,’ replied Marcus, in a sup- 
pressed voice, ‘ your son lives!’ And, overcome by the intensity of his 
solicitude and courage, my stoical and tender friend fell, like one lifeless, 
by the side of Zdenko.” 
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THE FALLEN MERCHANT. 
By Nicwotas Micuerz, Ese. 
AUTHOR OF “THE EVENTFUL EPOCH,” &c, 


Berore the establishment of the Bank of England, in the reign of 
commerce-loving William and Mary, the goldsmiths for the most part 
acted as the money-changers and bankers of the good city of “pet 
We find them about the purlieus of the Royal Exchange, in Cornbill, 
but chiefly in Lombard Street. If rich associations with our earl 
commercial history can dignify a locality, then is Lombard Street bot 
dignified and venerable. It was here, prior to the time of the gold- 
smiths, that the acorn of British commerce may be said to have been 
planted by foreigners. Italian merchants from Venice, Genoa, and 
Florence, known by the name of Longobards, or Lombards, settled in 
this spot early in the thirteenth century ; “and from them,” says Stow, 
“the street derived its name.” ‘Though the great fire of 1666, which 
raged by Fenchurch Street, along Gracechurch Street, and reached the 
Standard in Cornhill, necessarily included this district within the scene 
of its ravages, we have every reason to believe, from the position of the 
three churches, St. Mary-Woolnoth, Allhallows, and St. Edmund the 
King and Martyr, rebuilt on their ancient sites, that the present street 
occupies the precise ground of the old one inhabited by the Lombard 
merchants. 

This being the case, now that the acorn of commerce above alluded 
to has grown into a mighty oak, the shadow of which is cast over so 
large a portion of the globe, it ought to be with feelings of no common 
interest and respect, that we should turn out of the whirl of Cheapside 
and the Poultry, and perambulate this most venerable thoroughfare. 

Lombard Street is to-day essentially a street of banks. They abound 
in no other district as they do here. The earth groans with their hu 
iron safes, and the ground is honeycombed with their money-wells. ‘The 
jingle of sovereigns is heard the live-long day in this enchanted region; 
and richer it is than the fabled garden of the Hesperides, though there 
the luscious-looking apples, that you might have longed so much to eat, 
were found, defying the teeth, to be of solid gold. This assuredly is as 
it should be. The spirits of the old Lombard merchants and goldsmith 
money-changers, if they haunt the spot, are no doubt well pleased that 
ar good citizens, age after age, set up their banking establishments 

ere. 

The stranger, passing the fine architectural front of St. Mary-Wool- 
noth—so called, we learn, from a beam once stationed near the church 
for the weighing of wool—enters the locality we have been describing. 
Nothing remarkable strikes him in ‘the aspect of the houses; but the 
people in this street hurry to and fro with greater rapidity, perhaps, than 
in any other part of the city. They bear money into the banking depdts, 
or carry it out; so it would not do to loiter. Nevertheless, we meet with 
certain individuals here who pace slowly up and down, and sometimes 


remain perfectly stationary. They & generally speaking, old men, in 
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threadbare black coats, with bits of crape frequently displayed around 
their rusty hats, and they have otherwise in their appearance somethin 
subdued and mournful, It is a rare thing to see them accost each other; 
but they stand apart, usually by a lamp-post, or saunter moodily, with 
their hands behind their backs. An imaginative observer might think 
them a race of ruined men, who might once have been partners in rich 
banking establishments, and who still walk here with no definite object, 
but merely linger sadly about the scene of their former prosperity ; or 
philosophers might consider them pensive misanthropes, standing aloof 
from their fellows, come hither to show how much they despise and 
pity this busy section of the human family intent on sordid gain. 

But if we watch the men for a few minutes, probably these illusions 
will be dissipated. We will take, for example, that muser by the lamp- 

st near one of the principal banks. He is motionless, indeed, and his 
bende are folded before him; he does not smile or talk, and, to all ap- 

arance, is wrapped in deep thought. Hark! the clatter of a horse’s 

oofs! a country gentleman is coming to draw money from one of the 
banks; the solitary man awakes from his reverie in an instant, and 

lunges forward. Hollo! another misanthrope joins the race, but the 

rst misanthrope outstrips his comrade, and, having made one more dive, 
seizes and holds the horse’s bridle, while the country gentleman dismounts 
and enters the bank. Alas! this is done for vile lucre—two-pence! 
possibly, a penny—so, from the disenchanting fact, we arrive at the 
very natural conclusion, that the men with rusty coats and sad aspects 
are not ruined bankers at all, nor misanthropic despisers of their kind, 
but, in plain language, are the ticket-porters of Lombard Street. 

And yet, in sober truth, these men, who go on messages for the 
bankers, and hold horses’ heads, resemble no other porters we are 
oe, with. ‘The porters about the inns of court are younger men, 
and have, for the most part, an independent and swaggering air; and 
the porters rushing about the railway stations and the steam-wharves 
are rough and noisy; but the men who frequent the street of the an- 
cient Italian merchants are a sedate, quiet, and harmless race: they look 
like persons who have been acquainted with better days; and though, as 
a rule, they belong of course to the lower classes, yet instances have 
been known of the little white apron, their badge, being assumed by 
men who previously moved in a highly respectable sphere of life. 

The last observation will apply to the subject of our sketch, 

Some here ago, an elderly man, neatly but poorly dressed, with a 
thin yet healthy countenance, might have been seen daily at his post in 
the street of banks. He was taciturn and grave, but his reserve did not 
partake of ill-humour; on the contrary, his mild grey eye indicated a 
kindly disposition, and his features wore an expression full of benevo- 
lence. His hair, which formed a ring Poti the lower part of his 
head, was perfectly white, and the lines and wrinkles of age gave no 
harshness to his venerable face. Jeffery was the only name by which he 
was known; and his comrades were entirely ignorant of his history. 
He had been recommended, and obtained the post he held, many years 

reviously ; for even to be elected a ticket-porter requires at times & 
ttle interest. Jeffery’s chief station was at the entrance of Pope’s Head 
Alley, just opposite St. Mary-Woolnoth’s church; and here, waiting for 
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a chance customer, he would sit on the corner of a form, his fore-finger 
placed against his cheek, or his hands resting on his knees. His darned 
coat and patched shoes betrayed poverty; but nothing ever tempted 
him to enter the dram-shop, so he had generally a few stray pence in 
his pocket. 

When a stranger made his appearance in the street in search of some 
bank—a fact indicated by his staring here and there, glancing at one 
door and then at another—or when a horseman rattled up, Jeffery did 
not, like his companions, dart forward, press his services, and annoy, but 
he performed his business quietly and gravely: and when another 
chanced to outstrip him, shuffling the old man aside, and claiming from 
the countryman in top-boots the penny, Jeffery never evinced anger, or lost 
his temper; he retired again to the old rickety form in Pope’s Head 
Alley, and began to stare hard at St. Mary Woolnoth’s church: he did 
this, not surely in admiration of the architectural beauties of the edifice, 
but merely to keep down memory. Yes, a sad enemy to Jeffery was 
memory : visions of the past, as he sat on his form, would too often 
cause him to shake his old white head, glance with something like con- 
tempt on the little apron at his waist, and at times, though that was rare, 
to draw his sleeve across his eyes to brush away the drops of moisture 
which the retrospect of happier days gathered there. 

Jeffery nevertheless cherished a feeling of independence; hence he 
would not subject himself to the regulations of an almshouse, and he 
would not occupy a nook in another person's dwelling. He had a very 
small house, or rather it might have been termed a hut, far in the 
suburbs. ‘This cabin, which was barely ten feet high, with two dolls’- 
house-like rooms, and no other apartment above them, stood on the 
borders of Copenhagen Fields, Islington. A fine open space with real 
turf, and rich in warlike memories, are these Copenhagen Fields. The 
famous victory of Nelson gave its honoured name to the place ; and here 
at five in the morning, when thoughts of a French invasion, to be con- 
ducted by Buonaparte in person, once agitated men’s minds, the city 
militia used to parade. Their marchings and countermarchings, their 
chargings of imaginary foes, their crossings of the divers ditches without 
falling down, and their firing of real muskets without blinking their eyes 
at all, at least that people could observe—such a sight at that time was 
highly animating and cheering: cheering, we repeat, for in proportion 
as the militia improved in their exercise, going brilliantly through their 
warlike evolutions, so hearts began to dismiss their fears of a foreign 
enemy, and publie confidence to be restored. 

The banks closed at five o’clock, and then Jeffery returned to his home. 
The brown door of his brick cabin stood half open, for an old woman 
was now employed within. Between the opening might have been seen a 
Newfoundland dog; he was sitting patiently, his nose pointed in the air, 
and his ears erect : it would have been useless for him to have thrown his 
eyes forward in search of his master—age had curtained up the windows 
of his sight ; the dog was stone blind, and all he could do was to listen 
for the well-known step. Ah! to Jeffery that animal was passing dear ; 
the dumb companion he had been of his prosperous days—the faithful 
thing that, when former friends turned coldly away, had not deserted him 
in the hour of darkness and trial, & 
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252 THE FALLEN MERCHANT. 

Jeffery and his dog were well known to the humble settlers about 
Copenhagen Fields. The care with which the master tended his blind 
charge, and the love he lavished upon him, excited the ridicule of some, 
but touched the hearts of others. Every morning he would lead him 
forth for an airing, guiding him by a string ; and on Sundays, after 
church, Jeffery might be seen in the Copenhagen Fields sitting on the 
sunny side of a hedge, the dog’s fore-paws on his knees, the meaning 
head on one side, and the eyes directed to the face they could no longer 
see, while the old man would speak to his mute companion as to a human 
being. Jack, for so he named the dog, had sickened, and Jeffery had 
remained at home for three whole days; he mourned over him as over 
a child, and when mourning seemed to be of no use, he threatened him, 
and dared him to die before himself. But Jack plucked up again, 
and the tomb-stone and epitaph were thought of no more, while the 
heart of Jeffery was filled with joy. 

On towards his cabin trudged our friend. The dog, from long habit, 
well knew the hour at which his master would return. He listened, and 
listened, his head projecting beyond the door; he caught the step at 
last, and with a faint ery des forward. Up like a mad thing on 
Jeffery he sprang, rushing between his legs and around his legs, licking his 
hands ; and when all this pantomime of exuberant delight and of welcome 
was gone through, he gave vent to the remaining portion of his animal 
feeling by setting up a sharp and prolonged yell. 

“Jack!” said Jeffery, “ poor Jack! ‘twould be a hard matter to find 
amongst the world’s professed friends a friend so staunch as thou.” 

An old woman who lived in the neighbourhood, for a small weekly 
pittance, met Jeffery’s cabin in order; and having now prepared his 
evening meal, and attended to any commands he might have to give, 
she left him alone with his dog. 

Jeffery was a widower, his wife having died even before misfortune 
had fallen on him. He had one son; and when bankruptcy and ruin 
overtook the firm of which he was a member, that son, at the father’s 
request, left England. The young man had written from India several 
times: he held a situation as a clerk in a mercantile house at Calcutta, 
but his salary was small; and Jeffery, not wishing to harrow his son’s 
feelings by a picture of his own distress, kept the dire straits to which he 
was driven a profound secret. No tidings of the young man had now 
reached for several years ; so that it might be presumed he was either 
dead, had forgotten his father, or his letters had miscarried. The last 
cireumstance was probable, inasmuch as Jeffery, from feelings of pride, 
had for a long time dropped his real name ; for how could he retain it, 
a common porter in that city where once he flourished a wealthy 
merchant ? 

It so happened, that the day on which we have described Jeffery re- 
turning to his home, was his son's birthday ; it was therefore natural 
that he should have been more than usually reflective and sad. On this 
anniversary, and a few other particular occasions, it was his custom to 
bring to light from the bottom of an old trunk, certain objects which 
afforded him at once pain and pleasure to gaze on. Jeffery now shut 
his door: the purple sun-rays of evening streamed through the little 
western window and lit up the room, playing on the small ornaments 
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which adorned the mantelshelf, and softening the silver locks of the 
lonely old man. The birds sang their last vespers on the ancient and 
blackened trees without ; the dog alone was insensible of God’s loveliest 
and most mysterious creation—light. 

But Jeffery drew forth the mementos alluded to; they were three 
small paintings in antique frames: the first represented the River 
Thames, with its forest of masts, the most conspicuous objects bein 
certain warehouses, with cranes, and bales of goods piled in front, me 
men apparently at work with all the energy and bustle peculiar to these 
commercial depots. At the foot of the picture was written, “ Melville's 
Warehouses.” 

“ Mine — once mine!” whispered the ruined merchant. “ They 
courted me then—they would have made me an alderman—lord mayor, 
if I had wished it. The cloud came—the darkness of ruin fell—the 
blight of poverty and wretchedness encompassed me: I was as a tree 
struck by lightning, and seared to the heart’s core. They told me I 
might take shelter in an almshouse! Ha! ha! Melville, the merchant, 
the inmate of an almshouse! But I was too proud to receive their 
charity ; though starving, I would be independent still. They have long 
forsaken me; they know not even that I exist; and I am now without 
a friend, alone—alone in the world !” 

The old man stooped over the picture, sighing as he did so. The 
blind dog, as if instinct told him his master ‘was sorrowful, rubbed his 
head agaiust him, and licked his hand. 

“ Did I say I was without a friend ?” exclaimed Jeffery, glancing at 
the animal ; “then, Jack, poor Jack, I did thee wrong : companion thou 
art, constant and true. Looking at thee, old Jack, I only dread one thing 
—I fear thou may’st die the first : and yet it would be better were it so ; 
for who would take care of thee, Jack ?—who would bury thee when I 
should be gone ?” 

The next picture was taken into his hands with a tender reverence ; 
and when Jeffery held it up, and the golden light through the small 
casement fell mellowingly on it, displaying all its soft tints and beauty, 
the gazer sank on his knees. His eyes were raised, full of tears ; his lips 
moved in inaudible prayer; and then he fervently kissed the picture, and 
pressed it to his bosom. It was the portrait of her who had died in the 
days of his prosperity—the portrait of his wife. 

A different expression stole over the features of the old man as he 
took up the last and smallest painting: a smile, half of pride, half of 
playful fondness, beamed in his fine old benevolent countenance. The 
miniature was that of a boy about twelve years of age, in a smart dress, 
with a turn-down collar, and a laughing, saucy face. 

“Here you are, Jack,” whispered Jeffery ; “here you are, my boy, 
just the same as ever—the same laughing, rosy villain, ready to turn 
away from your books to run over the parks, you idle scapegrace !—full 
of pranks and wickedness—a noisy, rattling good-for-nothing—a very 
worry to your father—a bold, reckless, unconscionable rogue-—oh, Jack ! 
Jack !” 

The blind companion barked faintly, and stood on his hind legs, for 
he thought Jeffery called him. 

“] don’t mean you, poor fellow, a namesake. Now, | wonder 
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if thou wouldst remember thy old playmate, were he to appear suddenly 
before thee; for ’tis fifteen years since you gambolled together? Yes, 
the image of him, I warrant, is not quite brushed out from thy poor old 
brain, for dogs’ memories, they say, are marvellously good.” 

Jeffery had been contemplating the past and its pleasures: thought 
now reverted to the present, and he grew sad. In his son he no longer 
saw the youth, but the man. 

“Suppose he is alive now! or, suppose he is no more!” whispered 
the ruined merchant, resting his chin on his hand. “I can’t blame him 
for leaving his father, since I compelled him to go abroad : it would have 
galled my pride, and crushed me quite, to have seen my son a beggar in 
his native land. Eight years have now passed since | heard from him; 
then he was a poor clerk just able to support himself, without friends 
or interest. I could not Jet him know to what | had fallen, for that 
would have needlessly tortured his kind heart. No tidings since! 
Pshaw! I do not believe letters have been sent and failed to reach me ; 
those people I instructed would have taken them in. Yes, from his young 
mind thoughts of his old father have been swept away, just as the rising 
tide washes out the fantastic figures the child traces on the sand. He 
will not dwell on that which gives him pain : his own fortunes are all in 
all to him: he is like the rest of mankind, and follows but the world in 
this ; why then should I blame him? I can bear and suffer alone : 
contempt, poverty, and sorrow, will not weigh upon my heart long; and 
in that narrow house where peace awaits the broken spirit, even Jack 
my son, and Jack my poor dog, will be remembered no more.” 

He continued sitting in his chair, motionless, his eyes fixed ab- . 
stractedly on the portraits. The dog remained close beside him, his 
head raised, and by degrees thrust forward, till it rested on the old man’s 
knee. ‘The last rays of the setting sun shone in oblique lines through 
the cottage pane, and fell softly on the silent companions, while the rest 
of the room was in shadow. The light grew fainter—evening deepened, 
yet still they were there: one by one the stars came out, and the moon 
shone across the window; Jeffery and his dog might have been seen 
in the same posture: and not until the woman who attended to his little 
wants opened the door and called him by name, did the old man rouse 
himself from his deep reverie. 

It was a busy day in Lombard Street, and with the city bankers 
generally, for dividends in Consols had begun to be paid. Clerks, with 
great leather cases ready to burst with the riches they contained in 
cheques and notes, hurried into one bank, and hurried out of another. 
Thieves, disguised in gentlemanly attire, had the appearance of being 
busy also, walking about with anxious faces, and bundles of papers in 
their hands, but having their eyes keenly fixed on the said clerks, 
“‘ waiting an opportunity.” Stockbrokers kept up a running communi- 
eation with the principals of banking firms, for the barometer of the 
money-market was rising and falling in alarming uncertainty, important 
news having arrived from abroad. 

The porters, too, had a harvest of it—so many strangers losing them- 
selves in the labyrinth of alleys about Lombard Street, and requiring to 
be set right, and so many horses wanting to be held. Jeffery was at his 
post; but his hand was slow, and he did not gain as much as his 
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comrades. As he stood, however, near a well-known bank, a handsome 
carriage, with two horses, drew up close by him. This promised some- 
thing, and possibly more than pence, thought‘ Jeffery ; so he moved 
forward with unusual alacrity to take down the steps. 

* Now can’t you be quiet?” said a footman in rich livery, as he 
descended from the rumble. “ You didn’t know I was here, I suppose, 
old wrinkle-face? You won't have any coppers this time, you needn’t 
-_ it. Stand back, I say, if you don’t want a taste of the coachman’s 
whip. : 

The front window of the carriage was down—a circumstance which 
the footman, perhaps, had not perceived ; thus he within was able to 
overhear the words of his servant. Poor Jeffery drew back, without 
offering a syllable in return for the harsh language he had received. 
But the carriage-door was now opened, and a gentleman of handsome 
and commanding appearance stepped out. 

“This is the bank, sir,” said the footman, touching his laced hat. 

‘“‘ Roberts,” said the gentleman, in a rather stern voice, “ never let me 
hear you speak in that manner again to any one, however mean, in this 
country. Remember, Englishmen are not Hindoos. My good fellow,” 
he added, addressing Jeffery, “do not regard what my servant said ; 
you did very right, [ dare say, in offering to take down the carriage- 
steps—here’s a crown for you.” 

Jeffery, staring in wonder at the munificent gift, took off his hat, and 
was about to hold out his hand; but as he half raised it, some paralytic 
affection seemed to seize his frame, for the hand instantly fell again ; 
‘ his eyes were riveted on the face of the gentleman, and his own features 
became deadly white: he strove to speak, but could not articulate: 
slowly he drew backward, but still gazed on the stranger, until be- 
ginning to stagger under the influence of what oppressed him, he leant 
against the wall for support. 

The sympathy of the gentleman was awakened; and thinking the 
poor man ill, he approached him, and took him by the arm. Jeffery’s 
hat now lay on the ground, so that nothing concealed his.white head 
and venerable features. 

“Jack!” at length fell from the quivering lips of Jeffery; “ dear 
Jack, have you then forgotten me? Jack Melville, don’t be ashamed 
of. * 





The wild exclamation that on the instant broke from the other, as he 
recognised in his fallen condition the man before him, arrested the atten- 
tion of the bystanders. The eager cry of “ Father!”—the shaking of 
the hand—the manly embrace, and the smothered sob of age, might well 
touch all there in whose hearts the pure and holy springs of human 
feeling were not entirely frozen up. Oh! such meetings in this world of 
ours, after long years of trial, sorrow, doubt, and mourning, —whether 
they be between lover and mistress, husband and wife, or parent and child, 
—call into energy the deepest and heavenliest emotions our nature 1s 
capable of experiencing ; emotions that, without stain of any meaner or 
selfish passion, might warm the hearts of beings never fallen from 
original purity, and expand the souls of angels. ina 

In a few minutes Jeffery and his son were seated side by side in the 


carriage, and proceeding to the co near Copenhagen Fields. The 
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younger man’s history was soon told. From a clerk he had risen to be 
a partner in the rich mercantile house at Calcutta, and was now come to 
England on a mission of great commercial importance. His letters, for 
he had written repeatedly, had indeed failed of late to reach his father, 
simply because the latter, wishing to conceal his degraded position, had 
changed his name ; while the party to whom those letters were addressed, 
through some misunderstanding, declined receiving them. 

“Yes, I must peep at your house, father. Ashamed of it? No, I 
honour and love you the more for this long and noble struggle with 
poverty ; but, thank Heaven ! tis all over now.” 

“ Nay, but you should not go to my hovel except on one account,” 
said Jeffery. 

‘* And what is that ?” 

The old man looked at his handsome son, and agaiu shook him by the 
hand. 

‘He won't have forgotten you—I know he won't.” 

“ Who won’t have forgotten me, father ?” 

“ He’s living still—your namesake, Jack,—my friend for fifteen lon 
ears ; and hearty he is, though stone blind, the old, jolly, faithful 
ellow! Your playmate, too, Jack, when a wild, rattling, pranksome 

boy you gambolled about the London parks. Oh! surely you remember 
Jack—the old Newfoundland dog!” 





CHARITABLE ENDEAVOURS. 
BY E. P. ROWSELL, ESQ. 


I Am not quite sane yet. Ihave been quite insane for the last three 
weeks. This was the cause : 

There has been a Fancy Fair in our neighbourhood, to which all my 
female friends and relatives were liberal contributors. This house was a 
complete fancy repository, and the manufacture of articles, equally ele- 
gant and usele%, went on incessantly; and every table was strewed with 
the fruits of young ladies’ labour. 

The sale was held in behalf of the Distressed Dustmen’s Society, and 
took = in the grounds of William Worthyman, Esq., the president. 
The day came at last, and is over now, thank Heaven! and I am getting 
calm again. I was induced to go, and the following consequences ac- 
crued from my compliance. Firstly, it being wet, I got the rheuma- 
tism, with which I have been grievously afflicted ever since. Secondly, 
the visit involved an outlay occasioning me serious inconvenience and 
anxiety. For the prices of the before-mentioned elegant and _ useless 
articles—O ye gods, the prices! the atrocious fleecing that bright-eyed 
= ladies think it quite correct to practise in the cause of charity! 

ut then what won't they do in that regard? what won't they say? 


what won’t they look? Veiled by the blessed cause in which they are 
engaged, the fair one sticks at nothing for the purpose of making money; 
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every glorious and iniquitous art which she possesses is brought into 
play : while engaged in setting forth her wares, in expatiating on the 
exquisite beauty of this pen-wiper and that needle-book, nothing turns 
them aside, nothing affronts her; she mercilessly exerts her whole fasci- 


nating influence ; and it is not until you have returned home with scarce | 


a sixpence left in what was a well-filled purse, that you become painfully 
alive to the fact that the whole proceeding was nothing but “a mockery, 
a delusion, and a snare.” 

The men are led like sheep to the slaughter. You determine before- 
hand, perhaps, to limit your expenditure to a certain sum. Miserable 
absurdity! You enter the fair, you begin purchasing, you immediatel 
extend the limit. Wretched nonsense! you are soon spending recklessly, 
right and left, keeping no account of the outgoings; you are in a whirl 
—your head turns round—you are only conscious of being continuall 
asked for money, and pouring it out immediately in obedience to the 
irresistible demand. It is glorious for the time—but, alas! the end 
comes—the fascination is over—the spell is broken; and you retire, 
with rueful countenance, to reckon the frightful expenditure. 

This is the place for a word or two upon Charity Dinners. <A nice 
thing it is to be steward at a charity dinner where a smart fine is imposed. 
The secretary furnishes you with a little packet of tickets, which you find 
yourself bound in honour to get rid of. You forthwith go amongst 
your friends and beg their acceptance of the said tickets; and if they do 
accept them (and they'll look upon their doing so as a great favour, for 
they know the action involves a contribution), for each ticket so given 
away you will have to pay commonly one guinea. Then you must your- 
self, of course (if you wish to show yourself worthy of holding the dis- 
tinguished office), give a donation in aid of the funds; so that, adding 
together the amounts paid on account of tickets, stewards fine, and 
contribution, you are rather astonished, when the dinner is over, on re- 
garding the outlay which your benevolence has occasioned you. 

There is some fun at charity-dinners too. At certain tables sit cer- 
tain plethoric old gentlemen, who have come to be bled. In others sit a 
number of individuals who are not bleedable, seeing that they have no 
blood in them. In plain words, congregated at the upper tab es are the 
victims, who come year after year and pour out their contributions like 
water; while at the side and lower tables sit those who attend nearly as 
regularly, but who never think of giving anything —having, indeed, no- 
thing to give; who don’t even pay for their tickets, but have them pre- 
sented to them, in consideration of their services in the yy | of vocife- 
rously cheering every toast proposed, and displaying in divers ways 
intense enthusiasm in the cause of the charity. It is a great thing to 
hear the chairman, if he’s a clever fellow, propose the toast of “ Pro- 
sperity aud Perpetuity to the Charity.” He says he really is most 
heartily sorry that some more eloquent person than himself doesn’t fill 
the chair, to do justice to this toast. He is quite overcome with, the 
feeling of his inability for the task. True, he's often been chairman 
before at charity dinners, and has advocated the claims of some very 
excellent institutions; but then this is a society of such extraordinary 
usefulness—a charity of such vast, incalculable benefit, that the bare 
thought of it almost deprives him of bpetth. ‘Taking this apparently in 
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a literal sense, the whole company, but especially the non-bleedable 
individuals before alluded to, straightway give him rest by raising and 
continuing a din so fearful, that the waiters would fain retire from the 
room aghast, lest their hearing should be injured. 

It is astonishing how benevolent the guests become after a few 
animating speeches succeeding a good dinner, and delivered during the 
discussion of a bottle of excellent wine. The old gentlemen before 
alluded to, especially, completely overflow with kindness and good-will ; 
little slips of paper, announcing donations, are rapidly handed up, and 
the charity flourisheth gloriously. Many an individual now gives a 
contribution which he will contemplate ruefully on the morrow; and at 
the close of the evening, more money is found to have been bestowed on 
the charity than has been obtained for it the whole year previous. Some 
half-dozen of the institution’s oldest supporters are generally left behind 
by the mass; and these having remained until a late hour, and imbibed 
of strong drinks until total forgetfulness and unconsciousness have ensued, 
are conveyed to their respective homes in a fearfully helpless condition. 

Does the reader imagine we would do away with, or at all hinder, 
FancyFairs or Charity Dinners ? Oh, no! Let fair fingers ever be active 
in the formation of fantastic articles for charitable purposes. Never 
mind that when made they are of no good to anybody—they are of 
this good ; they will sell to the wealthy, and bring comfort to the poor, 
and medicine to the sick. If bright eyes can make charitable those 
whose hearts have hitherto been strangers to benevolence—or if, failin 
this, they nevertheless bring a supply of the means by which happiness 
may be created where misery now reigns—by which health may be re- 
newed and comfort restored—then at fancy fairs let bright eyes shine 
their brightest—let every fascinating art be used, every witchery em- 
ployed—and a blessing rest on the endeavour! And if the rich banquet 
can be made an engine for extracting from the well-stored pocket 
wherewith to line the empty—if the consequence of gathering rich men 
together, and plying them with a good dinner and strong wine, be the 
making sorrowful countenances sunny, and sad hearts joyful—then who 
would stop the charity dinner, or withhold from it encouragement? It 
is a glorious thing to contemplate the number of charities of all de- 
scription with which this country abounds ; that there is hardly a case 
which can he put, to which help will not be extended upon proper appli- 
cation, which benevolence has not had regard to, and provided with the 
means of cure. 

We say hardly a case, for yet some cases there are of sorrow and 
suffering which no institution at present existing unfortunately will 
reach. Witness one or two such. 

Here is a tradesman who for a long time conducted his business re- 
spectably and successfully, but who, the last year or two, has suffered 
heavy losses, insomuch that now he is near] brought to the ground, and 
without temporary aid will come to ruin altogether. A loan of money 
to help him through his immediate difficulties might be his salvation; 
but, perhaps, he can give no security, and therefore the assistance is un- 
obtainable. Through the want of it, he is rendered a beggar, and dies 
in misery and wretchedness. 

Again, here is a widow left destitute. How is she to support herself 
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and her children? If she were placed in some small way of business, she 
might, perhaps, earn an honest livelihood; be beholden to no one; live 
happily and comfortably, and rear her family so that they would become 
blessings to society. But she can enter into no business without some 
little capital to start with; no one can be found to lend it: therefore, 
after enduring for a short time misery and privation, the widow dies 
broken-hearted, and her children, reckless in their woe, become, not bless- 
ings, but pests to the world. 

One more case, as sad as either of the foregoing. In that garret lives 
one gifted with mental attributes of a lofty order—attributes which their 
possessor would fain bring before the world, both for his own and society's 
good ; but he is poor, and he is friendless; and were his talent thrice as 
striking and as brilliant as it is, without a patron and a helping hand, 
the chances are it would never raise him out of obscurity, or even pre- 
serve him from indigence. Aye, we have no doubt but that at this 
present day—this much boasted period, this enlightened era—there 
are men pming and starving in garrets, whom to succour and stimulate 
to exertion would be a national benefit. A man, in the present state 
of things, may have intellectual faculties of the very highest grade, 
talent which might save a sinking nation, which might effect a very re- 
volution in the land, so glorious might be its workings for the general 
good; and yet such a man may have cause to curse his mental supe- 
riority, and envy those who, having no such attributes within them to 
engender dislike for humble mechanical occupation, earn with compara- 
tive ease that daily bread which your ¢alented man may starve for the 
want of. 

Now, in each of these three cases, how gloriously might a society 
which should conduct its operations secretly, not making known any cir- 
cumstances with sufficient clearness as to amount to a divulgement of the 
names of the individuals succoured—how gloriously might it step in, save 
the falling tradesman, make happy the forlorn widow, arouse and stimu- 
late the pining genius! We repeat, England may boast of her charities ; 
the citizens of the great metropolis especially, may point proudly to the evi- 
dences of their benevolence and liberality ; but let the work goon, Let 
there be a perpetual conflict against crime, an unceasing struggle with 
the causes of suffering and woe, a fierce fight against aught pregnant 
with evil to ourselves or to our neighbour ; then will a blessing rest upon 
our land; then may we look with confidence for the dispersion of any 
dark clouds now hovering over us, and may reasonably expect to bas 
in the bright sunshine of happiness and peace. 
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JACOB VAN DER NEESS. 
A ROMANCE. 


By MapAaME PAALZOW. 


No one seemed happier under this change of cireumstances than the 
poor maniac. The impression produced on her by this state of ease, 
seemed to justify Susa’s indignation towards Néess ; for who could tell 
whether the poor sufferer, who had been suddenly transported from all the 
enjoyments and luxuries of wealth into the most gloomy state of poverty 
and privation, mi ht not have been saved by due care and attention? 
Susa could not look at her without emotion; and even Van der Neéess 
was often deeply affected when she smiled at them kindly, and pointed 
to the cheerful fire, the comfortable beds, the luxurious arm-chairs, or 
passed her hand complacently over the rich silk dress in which she was 
attired, and felt the soft texture of the carpet. Often when they were 
sitting at table she would look with surprise at the delicacies on her 
plate, offering a part to her companions, and casting an inquiring glance 
at them, to discover whether they shared her pleasure. 

Van der Neess felt the terrible reproach this conveyed to him; and 
cast down his eyes, to elude Susa’s dark reproachful glances, or to escape 
the sight of her burning tears. 

But Angela, who fell into so many errors in her new situation, only 
saw in these demonstrations of joy in her mother a proof of the satis- 
faction she felt ; and this filled her with the deepest gratitude towards 
Van der Néess: she called him the best of men, and thought she must 

be the happiest of brides. 

‘ Qh, Van der Néess—dearest Van der Néess!” she would say, when 
she had surrounded her mother with all the little comforts she loved, 
‘‘How kind it is of you to make my poor mother so happy! Ah! 
that is better than all you can give me. I will thank you and love you 
for that, all the days of my life. Who could have thought I should ever 
have had the happiness of seeing my good mother smile so con- 
tentedly ?” 

Van der Neéess was well pleased to hear Angela speak thus, and his 
disposition was insensibly softened; for it is scarcely possible to love as 
he did without becoming in some degree purified. 

He had at first been obliged to employ all his art to prevent An- 
gela’s visits to her friends : for reasons of his own, he now wished her 
to go, but he found equal difficulty in persuading her to do so. 

The fact was, that Angela was ashamed to walk through the streets in 
her fine clothes, and to exhibit herself in them to Dame Lievers and the 

arson’s wife. But Van der Néess wished her to speak first to Mynherr 

larsens about their union, and to relate all that had occurred in the 
house ; he did not fear any attempts that might be made to dissuade her, 
for he knew he could depend upon her decision. 

Jacob could not vanquish Angela's reluctance to go, till at length he 
hit upon an expedient somewhat extraordinary for him. He gave her a 
variety of little “ema to take to Dame Lievers, the parson’s wife, and 
the children. This succeeded immediately. Angela, forgetting her new 
dress in the anticipation of the pleasure she was about to afford, quietly 
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submitted to wear the rich cloak Jacob threw over her shoulders, and ran 
rather than walked, to the house she had so dreaded to enter. ' 

But she had more to suffer there than she had anticipated. Dame 
Lievers pretended not to know her, and looked at the poor girl with a 
cold penetrating glance; when, at length obliged to acknowledge her, 
she overwhelmed her with reproaches, and accused her of pride and 
neglect, in deserting old friends who had fed her in her distress. Nor 
did she spare Van der Néess; she sneered at Angela’s betrothal to him, 
which had already transpired; accused her of proud, selfish views, and 
made some very dubious allusions to the sudden appearance of Jacob’s 
wealth; which Angela fortunately did not comprehend, for she was so 
distressed and confused that her sobs prevented her hearing Dame 
Lievers’s words. 

At length recovering herself, the poor girl rushed past her angry 
friend, and mounted the stairs that led to the parson’s apartments. 

She was somewhat relieved by the caresses of the children, who, as 
usual, ran to meet her when she entered. Their parents, too, kindly 
pressed her hands and bade her welcome; their manner was rather 
more serious than usual, but Angela did not notice this in the agitation 
of her mind. She distributed her little presents among the children, and 
this quite melted the mother’s heart. She sat down beside Angela, took 
her hand, and inquired kindly concerning her new situation ; and showed 
so much sympathy and interest that poor Angela felt quite relieved. She 
related to the worthy clergyman and his wife all the events of the last 
weeks ; and still chafing at Dame Lievers’s insulting remarks about Van 
der Néess, represented in glowing colours his goodness and his love, 
such as they appeared to her. 

When she had finished, the parson and his wife were silent, and the 
former was forced to confess that with all his experience he could not 
understand Van der Néess, and that the whole affair was a mystery to 
him. 

One thing was clear, that Angela really bore a great affection to Van 
der Néess: there no suspicion of compulsion or persuasion could arise ; 
and it seemed equally certain that Van der Néess entertained a similar 
feeling for her, otherwise what motive could induce him to marry an 
unprotected, penniless girl? When, therefore, Angela timidly ventured 
to request that Mynherr Harsens would perform the ceremony, the good 
man did not know how to refuse her. 

He could not overcome an inward repugnance, but he thought this 
wrong ; and was the more ready to comply with Angela’s desire, because 
he reproached himself for his dislike to Van der Néess. 

The only difficulty he made was with regard to Angela's baptismal 
certificate, since the name inscribed there was evidently a feigned one. 
But Angela begged him to arrange everything in this name ; confessing 
that she knew her real one, but for weighty reasons (which Susa had not 
omitted to impress on her mind) could never disclose it, because she would 
expose herself to dangers, and others to sorrow and troubles. 

The good pastor agreed to her wishes, and offered to settle all the rest 
with Van der Néess. Angela then ventured to proffer a request which 
Jacob himself had suggested, namely, that gee Harsens would pay 
them a visit in their newly-arranged house. To this he complied, because 
he thought it his duty, as far as lay ig his power, to become acquainted 
with all the cireumstances of this affair. 
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Cuarpter VI. 


We shall skip all trifling and uninteresting details, to come at once to 
the great and important event of Jacob and Angela’s union. Though 
the impression it causes is so unfavourable, we cannot avoid owning that, 
considering their mutual qualifications, it would scarcely have been possible 
to imagine a happier marriage. Néess was so transported with joy, that he 
was several times on the point of losing his reason. In this state of ex- 
citement, he found relief in loading his awkward and ungainly body with 
a mass of tasteless and expensive finery ; and Angela, who admired this 
exceedingly, to her surprise even found him handsome, and felt persuaded 
she could never have made a better choice. 

We must add, that this deep-rooted, frantic love, had for a time driven 
from Van der Néess’s thoughts all the objects that usually engaged his 
attention. Occasionally awaking from his dream, he would gaze wildly at 
the splendour and magnificence of his abode. He had to pause and con- 
sider before he could recollect, that all this had arisen from a very different 
motive than that of surrounding Angela and her mother with the com- 
forts of wealth. 

But after he had been married nearly a year, these recollections were 
destined to be revived in full force. The Countess Van Casambort 
caused her proclamation to be read aloud a second time throughout all 
the provinces and cities of her native country. A clause was added, 
notifying the mtention of the countess to proceed in person to Amster- 
dam, in order to prosecute her inquiries there, since she had reasons to 
believe that city must have been the refuge of the fugitives. 

When Van der Neess heard of this new announcement, he did not 
hesitate a moment as to the course he had to pursue. Confident in the 
stability of his position, he determined himself to come forward and 
make a disclosure, for he saw that if he kept back now, he would incur 
the suspicion of aiming at concealment. He weighed with great care all 
the circumstances, and the steps he had to take; and his crafty mind soon 
perceived the point where he must commence. 

This time the proclamation also reached Susa’s ears, as she was no 
longer tied down to the sick-bed of her mistress; and she could scarcely 
believe her senses when she heard, as if awaking from a dream, the name 
of her beloved mistress, the declaration of amnesty, and the affectionate 
offers of the Countess Van Casambort. 

She wrung her hands in a state bordering on frenzy when she had 
heard all this, and the procession had passed; uttering such wild and 
passionate exclamations, that she quite terrified the maid who was stand- 
ing by. Her thoughts were so confused at this unexpected occurrence, 
that she could not come to any resolution; and in this condition she was 
surprised by Néess, who had just returned home. Her eyes flashed with 
rage when she saw him; for, notwithstanding her limited powers of un- 
derstanding, she felt at once how much was now lost by Néess having 
married the heiress. 

Neess looked with a sort of ironical calmness at the threatening aspect 
of the poor girl; and without provoking her by any questions to give 
utterance to her thoughts, he drew her away with him to another apart- 
ment, where oT might be unobserved, os then addressed her gaily as 
if on some joyful occasion. 
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“ Well, old girl,” he cried, with a barefaced air of satisfaction, shaking 
the poor Susa rudely, to gratify his hatred. ““ Well, do you see that every- 
thing combines to make me happy now? You feared these great people 
would never trouble themselves about our poor fugitives; now you see 
how wrong you were. Everything is forgiven and forgotten, and the 
noble aunt is coming here in person. This removes the last weight from 
my heart; for now I can acknowledge to the whole world who my dear 
little wife is; and the child she is going to present me with will at once 
enter into its rights.” 

“Oh, be silent, Néess,” exclaimed Susa, despairingly ; for although 
she saw Néess intended to obey the summons of the Countess Urica, her 
heart was ready to burst with sorrow at the degradation of Angela by 
the union with him. “ Be silent, Néess; it were better now for the poor 
girl to remain in her obscurity, than appear before her noble relatives 
degraded by bearing so low a name as yours. Ah, merciful God!" she 
said, raising her eyes to heaven, “ how couldst thou suffer the descendant 
of so noble a family to be thrown away on such a low-born fellow !” 

Here she burst into a flood of tears and lamentations. But this had 
not the slightest effect on Néess, who felt neither vexed nor offended. 
He had thrown himself into a large easy chair, buried his hands in his 
waistcoat-pockets, and rocked himself to and fro as he looked compla- 
cently at the buckles in his shoes. 

“When you have done howling,” he said at last, bursting into a 
laugh, ‘ you may tell me, you old goose! Then I shall go for my little 
wife, Angela Van der Neess, by birth Van Groneveldt; and we will re- 
joice together at the thought of seeing our new aunt, the Countess Van 
Casambort. Oh yes, Susa; Néess is a shrewd fellow, and he will not 
allow his good reputation to suffer any longer by the imputation of hav- 
ing raised a nameless girl to the honour of being his wife. Do you un- 
derstand, old cat? You didn’t see how low Van der Néess stooped when 
he married a proscribed fugitive ; and this same Van der Neess is a fellow 
who can stand his ground well now with the noble countess aunt.’’ 

“Oh terrible disgrace!” exclaimed Susa. “ You wretched servant of 
the house to which she belongs, say by what means, through whose pro- 
perty, have you become thus wealthy ?—Do you forget that you have 
taken the property and heritage of the unfortunate Groneveldt ”” 

Néess listened with triumph to these reproaches, which once he had so 
much reason to fear, but which had sunk into nothingness by his crafty 
and fortunate marriage ; he chuckled to himself, and in the excess of his 
joy drew up his knees almost to his chin, then letting his feet drop sud- 
denly on the ground before Susa, he cried, 

‘No, thou venomous old spider; Van der Néess has not forgotten that 
he has faithfully filled the office of guardian to the daughter of his poor 
friend Groéneveldt, by sparing no pains to increase her fortune. And 
methinks the noble family will be somewhat at a loss how to reward the 
honest, indefatigable man, who so honourably discharged his trust, since 
it was no longer in their power to give the only reward that is worthy 
of him—that is to say, the heiress herself—because he has already taken 
possession of her, and thereby,” he added, starting from his chair, and 
rushing up to Susa, “and thereby has become the lawful possessor of all 
her hereditary fortune. Dost thou heat me, old owl? By the voluntary 
consent of the heiress, Iam becom the true and indisputable owner of 
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all the Gréneveldt possessions; and have no reason to fear either the 
devil, or thee his grandmother, or that old fool the Lady Countess Van 
Casambort. And now,” he added, seeing that Susa turned pale as she 
felt the extent of his power, and that horror arrested her tears, “and 
now, old hag, since you have ceased howling, I shall go to my wife, who 
is attending to her flowers in the court, and has not yet heard anything 
of all this fuss of proclamations. You shali see how glad she will 
be to hear of her new aunt; and soon learn whether she will be in- 
clined to despise her good Néess, and desert him when her grand re- 
lations come.” ‘Thus saying, he gave poor Susa another shake, and, 
leaving her quite stupified with grief and indignation, rushed past her 
into the court, where Angela had laid out a neat flower-garden. 

On seeing Néess she ran up to him as usual, and, without much 
attending to what he said, she pointed out to him her carnations, neatly 
tied to little green sticks ; and Jacob could not help reflecting in silence, 
how unnecessary high-born relations were to the happiness of this con- 
tented heart. ‘“ But,” he added, with secret satisfaction, “ this gives 
me the assurance that they will never gain influence over her, and that 
I and this abode shall ever hold the first place in her heart.” 

The poor maniac was seated under the shade of an old lime-tree, 
enjoying the mild warmth of an autumnal sun ; her eye followed eve 
movement of her daughter's, and she was playing with a little milk- 
white kitten, whose gambols seemed to delight her. 

“ Leave your flowers for a little while, Angela,” said Jacob, in a tone 
of some dignity ; ‘1 have something of importance to discuss with you. 
If you were not such a little thoughtless creature, you would know all 
about it already, instead of my being obliged to run myself out of 
breath, in order to acquaint you without delay of the joy that is in store 
for us.” 

Angela’s eyes were still fixed on her flowers, but she followed her 
husband smilingly to the bench where her mother was sitting. She 
felt no curiosity regarding any new events, for her mind was fully 
oceupied with all that had hitherto happened to her; but, delighted to 
see Néess in such good humour, she said, 

** Well, Neess, what is it? I am ready to listen.” 

“ Have not you heard the trumpet ?” asked Jacob. 

“ Yes,” replied Angela. ‘“ What did the crier say ? Is there any- 
thing lost? It was a long story, but I could not distinguish what it 
was about from here.” 

“Why, yes,” replied Néess, gaily, “something has been lost twenty 

ears ago ; and people are now in search of it. What do you think, 
Angela; shall we try and help them to find it ?” 

“Ah! Neess, that is so een ago. Perhaps what they are looking 
for does not exist any longer ; and how should we manage to find it ?” 

“ Well, only think what a fortunate fellow I am—lI have found it.” 

“ You!” said Angela, much surprised ! “ oh, what a joke !—But where 
is it ? Have you yet returned it to those to whom it belongs ?” 

Néess smiled complacently. 

“ Returned, did you say ? Look here, Angela—the best of the fun 
is, that I have found what these people are making such a fuss about— 
but have not the least intention of returning it to them.” 

Angela looked at him in evident perplexity, and said, 
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“ But that will not do, Néess ; you cannot keep what does not belong 
to you.” 

“ We shall see,” replied Néess, bursting into a laugh; “and after 
a have heard what it is, I'll engage you yourself will advise me to 

eep it.” . 

y eo was not accustomed to think much for herself. In all that 
existed beyond the narrow limits of her household, she trusted to 
Jacob’s shrewd and penetrating judgment, and had the most implicit 
confidence in him ; yet it was not weakness of character, or of under- 
standing, that produced this dependence, but rather the indolence of 
mind resulting from want of mental cultivation and dislike to exertion. 

“Do you intend me to know what it is, then?” said she, wishing to 
avoid the trouble of thinking about it. 

Van der Néess shook with laughter, and the little gold tassel of his 
velvet cap moved to and fro as he threw himself back in the seat. The 
little kitten, attracted by its glitter, darted from Brigitta’s lap, ran up 
Jacob’s shoulder over his head, and pulling off the velvet cap, rolled down 
with it across his face to the ground. Jacob rose angrily to pursue the 
cat, but with a few bounds it was beyond his reach. Angela could not 
forbear laughing. 

‘There is nothing to laugh at,” said Jacob. ‘1 am sure that con- 
founded animal has scratched my face! and now I shall be in a pretty 
pass to pay my respects to our gracious countess aunt, and kiss her 

and.” 

“Oh!” cried Angela, “ how funny you are!” 

Néess was quite out of patience with her for her want of curiosity, 
and vexed that she would not ask about what he was longing to tell her, 

“Well, Angela, | declare you are a strange specimen of a woman; it 
seems Mother Eve forgot to endow you with the chief characteristic of 

our sex—I mean curiosity. Have you no wish to know what it is I 
ave found and will not return ?” 

“Oh yes, indeed!” said Angela, drawing nearer to him, “for I 
think it must be some very extraordinary thing.” sv bony 

“ So it is, undoubtedly,” cried Néess, highly delighted with his enig- 
matical speeches, which he thought extremely pee | : “and what is 
more, it is a thing that I love as much as yourself, and your mother, and 
the charming Susa into the bargain.” . 

“ Well, now,” cried Angela, “is not that saying rather too much ? 

“No,” said Néess, with a slight chuckle ; “for it is you yourself, my 
darling—it was for you and your mother that the crier was blowing his 
trumpet. Your gracious aunt, the Countess Van Casambort, has taken 
it into her head to search for you, and that was the cause of all this 
noise.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Angela, clasping her hands. “What does 
she mean ? does she want to make us a laughing-stock, by having our 
names called out in the market? Dear Néess, surely ” will not allow 
us to be summoned to the market or council house ? What does this 
aunt mean? I do not know her, and shall never love her. Does she 
wish to plunge my mother and me into misfortune? My dearest Néess, 
you will never consent to this—surely you will never desert us? 

Néess was as well acquainted with dfs wife's heart as with any mathe- 
matical calculation, and had quite réckoned on this rep: 

“There we have it!” he exclainjed, laughing. “ we have it! 
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Did not I say you would yourself advise me not to give up the treasure 
this countess has lost and now reclaims? Well, was not I right? Or 
do you think, because Jacob Van der Néess took up this treasure twenty 
years ago from the street, when no one would have it, he must go now 
and give it up to this grand family, who, since there is no longer any 
danger, offer a gracious reception? Eh! must Neess go and say, ‘ Here, 
my lady countess, Van der Néess has no right to those whom he sheltered 
and protected—hid away and saved in times of fearful danger, when 
their high and noble friends would have run a risk in acknowledging 
them?’ Must Néess own he has no longer a right to his wife, his mother- 
in-law, and the doubled and trebled fortune of poor Grineveldt, which 
he joined to his own in order to save it? must he say all this does not 
belong to him, because, after the lapse of twenty years, a trumpeter 
proclaims that my Lady Countess Van Casambort suddenly remembers 
she has a sister and niece ?” 

“Oh, Néess! dearest Néess!” cried Angela, greatly alarmed by this 
speech, ‘surely you would not make me so unhappy. Remember that 
1 am your wife ; you are the first and the only one who has any claims 
on me ; and no one has a right to separate us. Oh, promise me, Néess, 
that you will never give me up; promise me this, out of pity for my 
poor mother and me.” 

“ You are my own dear, faithful wife,” said Néess, soothingly ; ‘ and 
now I know you could not live without me. But this affair requires to 
be duly considered, my darling, for we cannot avoid taking notice of 
this public inquiry.” 
te * Only promise me that I may stay where I am,” replied Angela, 


Lia more calmly; ‘and as to the rest, settle as you think fit; it is quite 
i indifferent to me.” 
} 4 “ That is not so easy,” said Neess, with an air of importance. “ Of 


course I must acquaint the Countess Van Casambort, your mother’s own 
sister, with the place of your residence, as she purposes coming in a 
month to Amsterdam to look for you. Van der Néess is an honourable 
man, who need not hide away; and her niece the wife of a respectable 
merchant of Amsterdam. | think that does not sound ill, either.” 

“No, indeed,” replied Angela; ‘“ for my part I never will bear a 
higher title ; and I can never be of any use to my high and noble aunt, 
for | know nothing of the arts and sciences, by which you say these 
great people live.” 

** All that is very well,”” replied Neess ; ‘but, my little Angela, as I 

P said before, we must not seek to evade a discovery, or we shall incur the 
suspicion of having a bad conscience. Now listen to me. The procla- 
mation refers all who can give any tidings of the fugitives to the Mayor 
of Amsterdam, Mynheer van Marseiven, whom the noble countess, your 

i lady aunt, has appointed to receive them. To-morrow being Sunday, 

Fi he will be at leisure; and we will go to him after church, and confide 

Bi everything to him.” 

“What did you say, Néess? I goto that great man the mayor!” 
cried Angela, quite terrified. ‘ Oh no, dear Néess, surely you would not 
require that of me ? You would not tease me so. I should not know 
what to do there, and would only put you to shame; for I do-not know 
.the customs of these great people, and never wish to have anything to 
do with them.” 


“Little fool!” said Neéess, drawing himself up, and smiling con- 
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descendingly ; “ you forget that I shall be with you. I will tell you 
what to do: when to advance, and when to retire—when to make vour 
courtesy, and how long to wait before you accept the invitation to take 
a seat—and all the rest of the nonsense that these people are accustomed 
to. Besides,” he added, with an authoritative air, “in this instance you 
must obey, my dear; and that is settled—for you know that Van der 
Néess does not joke. You will dress yourself as I shall desire you; and 
then we will set out on our visit. I shall keep my eye on you; and if 
you feel at a loss, only look at me, and I will show you by ‘a sign what 
to do.” 

Angela was silent; but she looked so cast down, that even the poor 
maniac remarked it; and, apparently wishing to cheer her, brought her 
the little kitten, which had again nestled in her lap. 

It was very evident that Neess was perfectly master in his own house. 
Next morning being Sunday, poor Angela applied herself, with many a 
deep sigh, to the laborious business of her toilet; and sought, by dint of 
plentiful washing and combing, to render herself worthy of the magnifi- 
cent attire Neess had selected for her to wear on that day : he had also 
added several articles of jewellery taken from the casket of poor Brigitta, 
which he had redeemed. Néess was so accustomed to feel his superiority 
in the narrow circle of his domestic life, that he gradually assumed an air 
of arrogance and presumption, which seldom deserted him even among 
others; and his quick, penetrating judgment, and the gift he possessed of 
drawing out people for his own purposes, gave him more experience and 
a greater insight into life than might have been suspected from his 
common appearance. 

Besides this, he possessed the vulgar assurance that is often found in 
uneducated people ; despising external forms as a superfluous garb, to be 
assumed when opportunity required, and then cast off as useless lumber. 
He believed those who always lived in these forms to be under a perpetual 
constraint; pitied and laughed at them, and rejoiced in his own easy, 
convenient manners. 

But while Néess thus indulged in ridicule at the expense of others, the 
thought that his own manners might meet with the same treatment drove 
him wild ; and he was punished by the secret uneasiness he felt, and the 
anxiety with which he considered how he ought to behave on any re- 
markable occasion. . 

In the present instance, his disquietude was increased by his fears re- 
garding the impression Angela would produée; since the reproach that 
attached to him for having so shamefully neglected her could not be as 
easily averted or glossed over, as the misery in the house which his ener- 
getic measures had so well concealed. 

In this case, as in the others, he knew of none but outward means to 
remedy the evil ; and he loaded Angela with finery, seeking to place her on 
a par, in this respect, with the ladies of rank in Amsterdam, who at that 
period were conspicuous for the magnificence and splendour of their apparel. 

But poor Angela was wholly destitute of the inward confidence which 
would have enabled her to carry off this rich attire with dignity; and 
Jacob's momentary pleasure at seeing her thus decked out faded at the 
thought of the effect which must be produced by her timid stooping 
walk, and the air of constraint on face, this day more than usually 
red. He had been showing himsélf off with great self-complacency to 
Susa and the poor maniac, in his rith but tasteless apparel ; but his confi- 
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dence gave way when he saw Angela, for he felt as if the impression she 
created would be reflected upon him also, and this thought awoke his 
angry feelings. 

With rising indignation he pulled Angela about, attempted to set her 
to rights, and reproached her with her awkwardness ; but thereby only 
went further from his end, for poor Angela, more alarmed than ever, 
burst into tears. Now one of Jacob’s old attacks of violence came on. 
Angela, who had always seen them directed rather against others than 
herself, trembled in every limb when, rushing towards her with a low 
growl, he pushed her back into a seat, and burst out into a series of 
violent invectives. His fury was kindled against her, for she was now the 
only one who opposed his plans ; and taught him the humbling lesson, 
that neither commands nor exhortations, nor even the waste of his trea- 
sured gold, could accomplish his purpose, or overcome the influence of 
evils so firmly rooted. 

Angela was so wholly devoted to him, that he had never experienced 
any contradiction to his wishes from her; and this first involuntar 
opposition of the poor girl’s exasperated him the more: but still withheld 
by his passionate love from ill-treating her, all his anger was turned upon 

oor Susa. He accused her of having shamefully neglected Angela, and 
laos suffered her to become such an awkward, ignorant creature, that 
he, Van der Néess, felt quite ashamed to appear before well educated 
people with such a stupid little goose. 

“Who will believe that she really is of so noble an origin, if she 
behaves herself like a rustic in the presence of the proud lady of the 
burgomaster? Only look at that fiery red face, and that dreadful stoop, 
and those coarse red hands!” 

Susa was petritied at the barefaced effrontery of this attack ; and so 
overpowered with the conviction of Jacob's guilt and her own innocence, 
that she could not find words to express her feelings. 

The tolling of the neighbouring church bells put an end to this 
melancholy scene, as Jacob was thereby recalled to consciousness, and 
reminded of his intentions. Alarmed and distressed at the violence he 
had betrayed, he had now to pay the penalty usually incurred by those 
who terse a in passion—that of humiliating himself before the object of 
his wrath. He ran up to poor Angela, and made an awkward attempt at 
conciliation by striving to persuade her that he had a right to be angry, 
as she had from the beginning opposed his wishes with regard to this 
indispensable visit, which could not fail of enraging one who in all his 
plans and intentions had only her happiness and welfare at heart. 

Poor Angela was still so bewildered at what had passed, that she could 
scarcely comprehend this speech, or ascertain where the fault lay; but she 
was soothed by hearing Jacob speak kindly to her, and, without demand- 
ing any explanation, listened rather to the tone of his voice than the 
words he uttered. 

Thus Van der Néess got off easily enough ; and, without leaving her 
much time to recollect herself, led her away to the church. He had 
placed in her hands the magnificent prayer-book of poor Brigitta, beauti- 
fully bound in crimson velvet, and ornamented with the arms of the 
Casamborts. This he had discovered among the treasures left him by 
Groneveldt ; and he thought its appearance in Angela’s hands would pro- 


bably draw attention towards her, and pave the way for the more important 
pretensions she had a right to make. 
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SomE years ago, while in quarantine at Marseilles, I happened to 
occupy the same apartment with a young officer who was on his way 
home from India. He was certainly the last person I should have chosen 
for a companion, for a more unhappy mortal I never met with: of a 
sallow complexion, with restless black eyes, a high broad forehead, and 
fine features, he might have been considered handsome, had it not been 
for a deep cicatrix which puckered up the cheek, and gave to the face a 
very uncouth and disagreeable expression, especially when he spoke, which 
was seldom. I soon began to feel an interest in him, which was much 
increased by his strange conduct one evening, when I chanced to make 
some jesting remark on a most incredible instance of clairvoyance, detailed 
in an old newspaper before me. He became fearfully excited, begging 
me earnestly to desist ; nevertheless, in a few days he recurred unsolicited 
to the subject, and after some conversation, in which my unbelief con- 
trasted strongly with his own deep-rooted convictions, narrated the 
following brief history of his life, which I give as nearly as possible in 
his own words :-— 

“ Although a seventh child, I am the only one who survived the period 
of infancy. At an early age my mother, ~ #8 had resided for many years 
in India, was prevailed on to accompany me to England, as the only 
chance of preserving the rapidly declining health of both. The sepa- 
ration from her husband must have been a trial more than usually severe, 
for he was then actively engaged with his regiment in a part of the 
country where disease and hard fighting were making sad ravages in our 
army. From the day they parted, a heavy gloom seemed to have settled 
on her, and even the presence of her only child could seldom raise a smile. 
Often since then I have recalled that time, and how she sat for hours 
whispering to herself, as the tears trickled down her cheeks ; she appeared, 
indeed, to anticipate the news that had preceded us, for on touching at 
the Cape we learnt that a bloody battle had been fought, in which my 
father had met a soldier’s death. She now drooped day by day; and I 
could mark, child though I was, how gradually her face and hands grew 
thinner and more transparent, and her voice weaker, until one day, when 
I had been kept almost by force from her bedside for many hours, they 
told me she was dead. ‘Then I remember, as the sun went down next 
evening in a stormy sky, they buried her in the sea, while I stood by, 
grasping the hands of strangers ; and how the heavy plunge I heard, and 
the clatter of the suddenly unoccupied grating, haunted me for weeks 
after, as | lay awake in my lonely cot, listening to the winds and waves. 
All on board tried to be kind to me then; but how different were the 
means they used to bring me consolation! Some gave me toys and 
trinkets, or would have had me learn and repeat my lessons, as I used to 
my poor mother ; some would entice me to play, as other children did ; 
bn again rummaged among their luggage, and made me thick heavy 
mourning in place of my light clothes; but I liked those best who would 
let me sit quietly by their side, and talk sometimes of my lost parents. 
One of these latter was a soldier’s wy and had tended my mother 
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in her illness like a sister: to her kind guardianship I had been especially 
entrusted, and under her care I reached my friends in England. 

“ My home was with an elder sister of my mother’s, who resided in 
London ; and some few years after my arrival she thought it necessary to 
consult a celebrated physician about the precarious state of health I 
appeared to be in. Among the patieuts who used to wait with ourselves 
in the great gloomy parlour, while the doetor was, or pretended to be, 
engaged, was a little delicate girl, who came accompanied by her mother: 
she was generally there when we entered, seated in the same place, and 

ring over some book brought with her for the purpose. Gradually we 
made friends of each other, and I used to look forward to the whispered 
téte-di-téte in her dark corner as the happiest time of my existence. 

« At last we missed them on the usual day ; and so it happened the next 
time, and the next, until I teased my aunt into asking Dr. M some- 
thing about them. He answered abruptly, that he believed private busi- 
ness had called them suddenly into the country, where they resided. 
From this day nothing would induce me to go to the doctor’s again; | 
persisted that I only got worse, and that all I wanted was change of air; 
for I fancied, perhaps, there might be a chance of meeting her anywhere 
but in London. ‘The kind old lady forthwith shut up her house, and we 
went into Devonshire; where my recovery was so rapid, that in a few 
months I was sent to a large military school, it being my father’s wish I 
should enter the army. Even here the thoughts of the little invalid clung 
to me with a constancy rare at my age ; so much so that, on returning 
home for the holidays, I resolved to find out, if possible, who she was, 
for I was even unacquainted with her name. Twelve months at a public 
school had given me plenty of assurance; I knocked boldly at Dr. 
M ’s door, and after waiting some half-hour in the well-remembered 
room, was ushered into his presence. After detailing a long list of ima- 
ginary ailments, and paying his fee, I sueceeded, by making my aunt 
appear as the person most interested in the inquiry, in ascertaining their 
name. At the chemist’s where the physician’s medicines were prepared, I 
was directed to the lodgings they had occupied when in town, and there 
I heard that they lived in the Isle of Wight. Without stating my 
reasons for selecting that particular spot, I persuaded my aunt to spend 
the summer there. An opportunity soon offered of renewing our ac- 
quaintance ; Helen’s mother, who had no near relation but her only 
child, became intimate with my aunt, and before long her dearest friend. 
Next year the house in London was let, and our home removed to a 
beautiful cottage in the island; and here was passed the happy time of 
my existence. Helen gained health and beauty every year; our compa- 
nionship was unrestricted, and the attachment of childhood ripened into 
a deep and all-absorbing affection for each other. This ugly wound, which 
I received while fencing with a schoolfellow, tested her feelings towards 
me; for whatever good looks I might have possessed were quite destroyed 
by the accident. It affected me much at the time; | avoided meet- 
ing my old acquaintances, and shunned general society more than ever ; 
caring for nothing but her love, which only shone forth the brighter, as 
if to dispel the cloud hovering over my spirits. Soon after I received a 
eadetship, and sailed from England. We parted with mutual and fervent 
vows of constancy ; and the last evening we passed together, she severed 
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from her lovely head a long glossy curl, and placing it in a locket, hung 
it round my neck: until lately I have worn it next my heart. 

‘| was never fond of company, in the general acceptance of the term. 
This may have been owing to the retired habits of those with whom I 
lived, my own disposition, and the early and ardent attachment | had 
formed, but more particularly on account of my unfortunate disfigure- 
ment. Shortly after my arrival in India, I was sent to a distant inland 
station, where ample opportunity was afforded me of indulging in my 
love of solitude ; but the more I was alone, the more my very being be- 
came identified with the thoughts of her I had left; and when month 
after month passed away, and no tidings from home reached me, this 
passion and anxiety became unbearable: and then I began to encourage 
the idea that, by the aid of some mysterious agency, it might be possible 
to assure myself of her welfare. Now, from earliest childhood I had always 
a strong predilection for the supernatural: the fairy tales of the nursery, and 
ghost-stories heard at school, made a deeper and more lasting impression 
on me than on other boys; and this feeling was strengthened in a most 
extraordinary degree, by an event that happened one summer holidays 
on my return from school. My aunt had gone to visit a friend at some 
distance, leaving me at home. While playing with a favourite dog, I ; »- 
cidentally upset a small table, on which rested a desk that had belonged 
to my mother: on lifting it from the floor, | found the fall had unlocked 
it, aud curiosity induced me to examine its contents. I took up a small 
packet of letters, labelled in my aunt’s handwriting, ‘ My dear sister's 
letters.’ The first of these I partly read; it had been written a few days 
after leaving Madras, and spoke of me in such fond language, that it re- 
called all the poignant grief I suffered when first I knew what it was to 
be an orphan. But how can I express the overpowering awe with which 
I read her firmly expressed conviction, that she was then about to part 
with all she held dear on earth; and how the manner, almost the hour of 
my father’s death, had been foretold by some wretched Indian sorceress! 
From this time I became, indeed, an enthusiast in everything that bor- 
dered on superhuman knowledge ; seeking among old bookstalls for books 
on astrology or magic ; endeavouring, albeit in vain, to make friends with 
gipsy fortune-tellers ; and when a little older, becoming a convert to the 
wild doctrines of animal magnetism and clairvoyance. For some time 
before my return to the land of my birth, I had almost believed that, im 
some rare instances, by dint of powerful will and supernatural aid, the 
spirit, soul, or self, might be set free from the still living body, and wan- 
der for a brief space where it listed; and there I sought out all those who 
were reputed to have more knowledge either for good or evil than their 
fellow-creatures—haggard and hideous women, outcasts from their tribes, 
who dwelt in the wilderness, making companions of venomous reptiles 
and half-tamed beasts of prey—those whom I had to bribe with gold— 
priests and priestesses who worshipped unknown gods, and had grown old 
in the recesses of their excavated temples. Many strange things I wit- 
nessed in that distant land, but all in vain; they could only tell me of 
himself. Sometimes, indeed, the past was brought before me with so start- 
ling an accuracy, and glimpses of the future so dimly revealed, that I would 
freely give all I possess could I but blot them from my memory. 

“Nearly two years passed away; andLeftthough I afterwards ascertained 
that letters had been forwarded to mf, they never reached their destina- 
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tion. Ill health and other considerations induced me now to return to 
England; and as I had once heard of an old Italian, a disciple of the vene- 
rable Mesmer, who lived at Cairo, | determined to travel by the over- 
land route, and make a stay in that city on my way, in the vague hope of 
meeting with him, although ignorant of his name and residence. 

“ Without the city walls, hard by the road to Suez, is an extensive 
cemetery crowded with turbaned monuments and odd-shaped tombs ; and 
here was passed much of my time. One evening, on returning from this 
place, I met a small dark man, meanly clad, walking slowly in the oppo- 
site direction. I thought this strange, for the gates were about to close ; 
when all at once it struck me that this might be the very person of 
whom I was in search. I felt an almost irresistible impulse to follow 
and address him, and soon found this to be the case. Our interview was 
short: he saw that I had faith in his reputed power ; and bidding me 
meet him in an hour where we then stood, he turned from me and dis- 
appeared in the increasing gloom. During that hour I indulged in the 
last ray of hope that was ever to gladden my existence: it came like a 
blush of sunshine at the close of a stormy day; it passed away, and the 
night was at hand. 

“ The strange man came, and led me silently towards the city, scarcely 
caring to answer or pay attention to my conversation. Walking under 
the walls some distance, we came to a heap of ruins, that appeared as if 
originally built against the perpendicular masonry. Up this we climbed 
with difficulty; some loose stones were dislodged, and we gained access to 
a narrow ledge projecting from the wall on its inner side: this gradually 
descended until we were able to drop down into a_high-walled 
court-yard: proceeding across this, we emerged at a wicket into a long 
narrow street. 1 followed my companion through many such, under the 
shadow of silent mosques, and rapidly across the public places, until he 
turned into a narrow lane, bounded on either side by what appeared to 
be banks of dried mud, except where now and then astream of moonlight 
revealed high over head the graceful tracery of some solitary window 
or fantastic baleony. Presently we passed through a door at the side of 
a deep recess in the wall ; and ascending a steep and narrow staircase 
built in the thickness of the wall, I found myself suddenly in a spacious and 
magnificent apartment, faintly illuminated by one or two alabaster lamps 
dependent from a richly chased ceiling. Mirrors, paintings, and articles 
of virtu, were interspersed with the rich hangings and luxurious furni- 
ture ; while here and there the shadowy outline of some beautiful statue 
might be distinguished in the mellow light. One side was entirely open, 
supported by slender marble pillars ; and beyond these a grove of choice 
plants covered the large flat that formed the roof to the rooms below: in 
the centre, the spray of a small and elegantly designed fountain was 
sparkling in the moonlight, as the soft trickling of its waters blended 
with the rustling of the leaves, and the strains of sweet but melancholy 
music that floated through the perfumed air. In passing through the 
shrubbery I gathered a bunch of orange-flowers, and would have lingered 
a few moments by this fairy scene; but my companion hurried on, and 
mounting a broad flight of steps, we entered a small octagonal apartment 
that stood alone at the farther end ofthe terrace. This place was lighted 
from above by a dome of purple glass, through which the stars looked pale 
and waning as they dojust before daybreak. Asmall lamp, which when first 
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lit gave out a sickly overpowering odour, showed the walls to be almost 
covered with curtains of dark cloth ; and where these were drawn aside, 
rows of shelves loaded with books, musty rolls of parchment, numerous 
chemical and philosophical apparatus, me some anatomical preparations. 
On either side the door was an immense drawing of the human body, in 
which the nervous system was wonderfully and accurately delineated. 
The Italian now took me by the hand, and fixing his small twinkling eyes 
upon me, spoke for the first time since we had entered the city. 

«Are you willing,’ said he, ‘to witness all that may be revealed— 
whether of good or evil, happiness or misery, of life or death ? 

«<7 am.’ 

‘«¢ Tell me the lands where she of whom you are now thinking has 
dwelt.’ 

«“¢TIn England only.’ 

“¢ And is the will and longing to behold her stronger than every 
other wish ?” 

« ¢ All others are absorbed by this.’ 

“ He led me to a seat facing the north, and placed the fingers of one 
hand on my forehead, waving the other slowly before my eyes. Soon the 
air grew thicker and more oppressive ; I breathed with difficulty ; an 
irresistible feeling of drowsiness overcame me, my eyelids closed, and I 
became insensible. I know not how long this state lasted, but presently, 
as it seemed to me, I awoke as one might do from a long sleep, but with 
a sensation as if some cold and heavy weight were pressing on the chest : 
my limbs were numb and stiff; and when I sought to gain relief from 
change of posture, I found myself deprived of all power of motion : the 
will had no control over the nerves and muscles, yet I was perfectly sen- 
sible, and could even distinguish the perfume from the orange-flowers I 
still held. Slowly I collected my thoughts, recalling the events of the last 
few hours; he who had stood before me was no longer within the range 
of vision, and I had no power to alter the position in which my eyes were 
fixed : then I remembered why I was there—his last question, and my 
answer. 

“Immediately the wall of the apartment opposite began to move 
towards me slowly and steadily, as we see objects from a ship in motion, 
nearer and nearer, until I seemed to pass through it, and beheld, spread 
out beneath, the flat-roofed houses, mosques aud minarets of the city. 
Beyond was a long tract of sandy desert, reaching to the horizon. All 
this passed under me, as if I had been standing on a lofty bridge; or 
rather, had it not been for the feeling of immobility that oppressed my 
body, as if I had been borne along on wings. Each moment now increased 
the rapidity with which the panorama glided by: the blue and glittering 
sea, mountains and rivers, an immense plain covered with verdure and 
studded with towns and villages. ‘Then came the sea again, but dull and 
heavy-looking, and crowded with many vessels. White cliffs and undu- 
lating downs came next; and then I saw the waving corn-fields and 
green lanes of England, glowing in the crimson rays of the setting 
sun. The speed had slackened now again; beneath me lay a mighty 
smoke-enveloped city, the droning hum from which I could hear dis- 
tinctly. Leading from thence I traced one of many dusty roads, along 
which dark vehicles were crawling homeward. I noticed some large 
yards by the wayside, where saan a being manufactured for 
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both quick and dead; there several such were grouped around a lofty 
archway. This was the entrance to a burial-ground, and I sought to know 
no more ; but I was powerless, and on again, by willow and yew-tree, 
over the stately mausoleum and humble grave, slower and slower, until 
there stopped before me one plain flat stone, on which I read a single 
line: it was—‘The Grave of Helen.’ Gradually this also disappeared, 
exposing an abyss, dark, coffin-shaped, and deep, but growing shallower 
each instant as the black load that rested at the bottom was approaching: ; 
and then I saw the coffin-lid, covered with shreds of rotting cloth and 
rusty scutcheons, melting away like ice beneath the sun; and there, 
close to me, so near that I tried to spurn the dreadful object with my 
foot, there I beheld, unveiled, all the ghastly horrors of the tomb tees 
Oh, God! streaming over that loathsome mass, and shining like veins of 
gold, | recognised the long fair hair, a lock of which I carried in my 
bosom! Faint, suffocated by the sickly atmosphere of death, and numb 
with horror indescribable, I felt as if falling forward, when suddenly the 
vision passed away. . 

“| ae acietinillios nothing more, until I found myself, at break of day, 
on the very spot where I had waited for the Italian. I felt ill and 
exhausted, and as I crept away would have persuaded myself that all I 
had gone through was but a dream ; but no, my fingers still spasmodi- 
cally grasped the branch of orange-tree. The locket suspended from my 
neck, that had for so many years contained a lock of golden hair, was 
empty, its glass shivered in a thousand pieces; and on my return to the 
hotel, I found that two nights and one day had elapsed since the evening 
I had left.”’ —_——_ 

I never learnt the sequel to the young officer's story, although I was 
at some pains to find him out on my return to England, and once or 
twice met with those who had known him slightly abroad. I have not 
seen or heard of him since we parted at Marseilles. 





DREAMING AND WAKING. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


Ly the night, when all was lonely, 
Round my pillow visions fair 
Came, but thine the eyes were only 
That looked coldly on me there ; 
Sweet those angel-looks around me, 
Yet I trusted not their seeming, 
For, though bright the spell that bound me, 
Thus 1 knew that U was dreaming! 


In the day when all was glowing 
Save the looks that friendship wore, 
Thine the only eyes were throwing 
That sweet light they shed of yore ; 
Then,‘ when friends proved cold around me, 
One by one my hearth forsaking ; 
Thine the only spell that bound me,” 
Thus 1 knew that I was waking! 














THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 
A LEGEND OF EDMONTON. 
By Wituiam Avuspury, Esa. 


A.tuouGH the good gossips of Edmonton cannot tell us in what par- 
ticular year of our redemption Old Christy Adams the tailor became the 
tenant of a solitary room in the long deserted mansion (once the home of 
the unfortunate Karl of Essex), yet they can tell us that he was a very 
lazy, very drunken, very quarrelsome, and, to boot, not very honest per- 
sonage. They can furthermore tell us that he was blind of an eye, and 
had a wooden leg; and, in short, was one of the most miserable scarecrows 
that could possibly be found in any half-dozen counties. He was the first 
man at the alehouse in the morning, and the last man there at night; so 
that, if he neglected his own business, he was the means of making that 
of the brewer and alewife thrive. 

His wife is represented as a very tidy sort of body, much too good for 
such a worthless fellow as Christy ; and people wondered how she durst 
stay all alone during the long winter nights in the dreary old house when 
he was out drinking: but she did not place confidence in any of her neigh- 
bours; their curiosity remained ungratified. It happened on a very dark 
and stormy winter's night that Old Christy, as was his wont, reeled home 
from the tavern; and after lighting exactly half an inch of farthing candle 
at an expiring fire, he looked around him for his supper, which his wife, 
it would appear, usually left for him previous to her retiring to rest. 

His supper he at length discovered, and found it to consist of his goose, 
his lapboard, and shears! placed upon an old broken dish, which, like the 
spurs on the trencher of the Mosstroopers of old, served to show that the 
larder was empty! Christy fixed his eye upon these his en of 
trade (with which his father before him had earned an honest and 
honourable living) with a drowsy stare, then grumbled “ I can't eat "em, 
however, that’s flat.” Fancying that he heard some one giving vent to a 
strange unearthly laugh as he said this, he turned rat's: and indig- 
nantly round towards the place whence the untimely mirth seemed to 
proceed ; and there he beheld a tall, strange-looking man, with a long 
black cloak thrown over his shoulders, and a broad brimmed beaver on his 
head with a long black feather in it, which hung down over his face. 

“Well!” roared Christy, “what is it now—” He was proceeding, 
but he felt his heart fail within him: an indescribable shudder seemed as 
though creeping through his whole frame, for he already felt sure that it 
was not to mortal man he was speaking. 

“ Christy Adams,” said the spectre, “ thou art the first that has dared 
to speak to me during the 200 years that I have been doomed to wander 
through this dreary house; and, worthless though thou art, the reward is 
thine, and thou shalt have it. Follow me!” 

“Q Lord, sir,” blubbered Christy, “don’t kill me; I’m only a poor 
tailor.” 

The figure frowned, and beckoned hiya to follow; which, after some 
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further hesitation, he at length did. So the ghost. gliding noiselessly on, 
and Christy stumping after him with his wooden leg, holding by the wall 
with one hand for fear of falling, and wiping off the cold sweat that was 
running down his face with the other, they proceeded through several 
deserted rooms and long passages, until at last they reached the stair of a 
dismal underground apartment, which the ghost began to descend. 

“It's all up now!” thought Christy. “ Oh that I had only been 
a-bed!” and he groaned aloud. 

Having arrived at the bottom of the stair, they reached a stone-flagged 
room, which it appears had formerly been a kitchen ; the ashes were still 
in the grate, but overspread with a green damp ; thousands of black 
beetles had been born there, and there also had they died, as the number- 
less dead bodies testified; the rats were heard rattling in the hollow 
walls, and one venerable old patriarch ventured to have a stare at the 
intruders, then scampered off. The ghost proceeded to a large flag in 
the middle of the floor; then placing his floot upon it, said— 

* Raise this !” 

Christy, though trembling and half dead with fear, essayed to obey 
his order. 

“ Dig!” continued the former, at the same time handing him a spade. 

After digging a few minutes he came to a large iron pot, on raising 
the lid of which he discovered it to be full of gold. Every symptom of 
fear now vanished at the sight of this vast treasure, and he applied him- 
self with all his might and main to raise it, but his strength was unequal 
to the task. 

“ Lend a hand here!” shouted Christy. 

No answer was returned; and on looking up he found that his com- 
panion was gone. He then awoke his wife, and they secured the prize. 
A few days after this event, Christy Adams and his wife left the old 
house at Edmonton, and it ever after remained a mystery whither they 
had gone. At length, however, news arrived that a gentleman answer- 
ing the description, but bearing the honourable cognomen of Christopher 
Adams, Esq., had knocked his brains out against a lamp-post whilst 
galloping furiously down a street in London; and it is to this day the 
opinion of all and everybody that this must have been the one-eyed, 
one-legged, drunken tailor of the Haunted House of Edmonton. 
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ON recovering from the effects of the wound he had received from 
the trooper, Guy Fawkes found himself stretched upon a small 
bed in a cottage, with Viviana and Catesby watching beside him. 
A thick fold of linen was bandaged round his head; and he was so 
faint from the great effusion of blood he had sustained, that, after 
gazing vacantly around him for a few minutes, and but imperfectly 
comprehending what he beheld, his eyes closed, and he relapsed 
into insensibility. Restoratives being applied, he revived in a 
short time; and, in answer to his inquiries as to how he came 
thither, was informed by Catesby that he had been left for dead 
by his assailants, who, contenting themselves with making the old 
steward prisoner, had ridden off in the direction of Chester. 

“ What has become of Sir William Radcliffe?” asked the 
wounded man in a feeble voice. 

Catesby raised his finger to his lips, and Fawkes learnt the dis- 
tressing nature of the question he had asked by the agonising cry 
that burst from Viviana. Unable to control her grief, she with- 
drew, and Catesby then told him that the body of Sir William 
Radcliffe was lying in an adjoining cottage, whither it had been 
transported from the scene of the conflict; adding that it was 
Viviana’s earnest desire that it should be conveyed to Manchester 
to the family vault in the collegiate church, but that he feared her 
wish could not be safely complied with. A messenger, however, 
had been despatched to Holt ; and Sir Everard Digby, and Fathers 
Garnet and Oldcorne, were momentarily expected, when some 
course would be decided upon for the disposal of the unfortunate 
knight’s remains. 

“Poor Viviana!” groaned Fawkes. ‘‘ She has now no pro- 
tector.” 
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278 GUY FAWKES. 

“ Rest easy on that score,” rejoined Catesby. ‘‘ She shall never 
want while I live.” i 

The wounded man fixed his eyes, now blazing with red and 
unnatural light, inquiringly upon him, but he said nothing. _ 

‘TI know what you mean,” continued Catesby; ‘‘ you think I 
shall wed her, and you are in the right—I shall. The marriage is 
essential to our enterprise, and the only obstacle to it is removed.” 

Fawkes attempted to reply, but his parched tongue refused its 
office. Catesby arose, and carefully raising his head, held a cup of 
water to his lips. The sufferer eagerly drained it, and would have 
asked for more; but seeing that the request would be refused, he 
left it unuttered. 

‘“‘ Have you examined my wound?” he said, after a pause. 

Catesby answered in the affirmative. 

“ And do you judge it mortal?” continued Fawkes. “ Not 
that I have any fear of Death—I have looked him in the face too 
often for that—but I have somewhat on my mind which I would 
fain discharge before my earthly pilgrimage is ended.” 

“ Do not delay it, then,” rejoined the other. ‘‘ Knowing I 
speak to a soldier, and a brave one, I do not hesitate to tell you 
your hours are numbered.” 

“* Heaven’s will be done!” exclaimed Fawkes, in a tone of re- 
signation. ‘ I thought myself destined to be one of the chief 
instruments of the restoration of our holy religion ; but I find I 
was mistaken. When Father Garnet arrives, I beseech you let 
me see him instantly. Or, if he should not come speedily, entreat 
Miss Radcliffe to grant me a few moments in private.” 

“Why not unburthen yourself to me ?”’ returned Catesby,, dis- 
trustfully. ‘* In your circumstances I should desire no better con- 
a than a brother soldier—no other crucifix than a sword- 

t.” 

“Nor I,” rejoined Fawkes, ‘“ But this is no confession I am 
— to make. What I have to say relates to others, not to 
myself. 

‘ Indeed !” exclaimed Catesby. ‘ Then there is the more 
reason why it should not be deferred. I hold it my duty to tell 
you that the fever of your wound will, in all probability, produce 
delirium. Make your communication while your senses remain to 
you. And whatever you enjoin shall be rigorously fulfilled.” 

“ Will you swear this?” cried Fawkes, eagerly. But before an 
answer could be returned, he added in an altered tone, ‘“‘ No,—no, 
—it cannot be.” 

“ This is no time for anger,” rejoined Catesby, sternly; ‘ or I 
should ask whether you doubt the assurance I have given you?” 

“I doubt nothing but your compliance with my request,” 
returned Fawkes. ‘“ And oh! if you hope to be succoured at your 
hour of need, tell Miss Radcliffe Ben. to speak with her.” 

“The message will not need to be conveyed,” said Viviana, 
who had noiselessly entered the room; “ she is here.” 
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Guy Fawkes turned his gaze in the direction of the voice; and, 
notwithstanding his own deplorable condition, he was filled with 
concern at the change wrought in her appearance by the terrible 
shock she had undergone. Her countenance was as pale as death 
—her eyes, from which no tears would flow, as is ever the case 
with the deepest distress, were glassy and lustreless—her luxuriant 
hair hung in dishevelled masses over her shoulders—and her attire 
was soiled and disordered. 

“You desire to speak with me?” she continued, advancing 
towards the couch of the wounded man. 

“ It must be alone,” he replied. 

Viviana glanced at Catesby, who reluctantly arose, and closed 
the door after him. ‘ We are alone now,” she said. 

‘“* Water! water!” gasped the sufferer, ‘or I perish.” His 
request being complied with, he continued in a low solemn voice : 
“ Viviana, you have lost the dearest friend you had on earth, and 
you will soon lose one who, if he had been spared, would have 
endeavoured, as far as he could, to repair the loss. I say not this 
to aggravate your distress, but to prove the sincerity of my regard. 
Let me conjure you, with my dying breath, not to wed Mr, 
Catesby.” 

‘¢ Fear it not,” replied Viviana. ‘ I would rather endure death 
than consent to do so.” 

‘¢ Be upon your guard against him, then,” continued Fawkes. 
‘“‘ When an object is to be gained, he suffers few scruples to stand 
in his way.” 

“1 am well aware of it,” replied Viviana; “ and on the arrival 
of Sir Everard Digby, I shall place myself under his protection.” 

“Should you be driven to extremity,” said Fawkes, taking a 
small packet from the folds of his doubtlet, “ break open this; it 
will inform you what to do. Only promise me you will not have 
recourse to it till all other means have failed.” 

Viviana took the packet, and gave the required promise. 

“Conceal it about your person, and guard it carefully,” con- 
tinued Fawkes; ‘“ for you know not when you may require it. And 
now, having cleared my conscience, I can die easily. Let me 
have your prayers.” 

Viviana knelt down by the bedside, and poured forth the most 
earnest supplications in his behalf. a 

“ Perhaps,” she said, as she arose—“ and it is some consolation 
to think so—you may be saved by death from the commission of 
a great crime, which would for ever have excluded you from the 
joys of heaven.” 

‘‘ Say rather,” cried Guy Fawkes, whose brain began to wander, 
“which would have secured them to me. Others will achieve it; 
but I shall have no share im their glory, or their reward.” . 

‘Their reward will be perdition in this world and the next, 


rejoined Viviana. ‘“ I repeat, By es I deeply deplore your 
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280 GUY FAWKES. 

condition, I rejoice in your delivery from this sin. It is better, 
far better, to die thus, than by the hands of the common execu- 
tioner.” : ' 

‘What do I see?” cried Guy Fawkes, trying to raise himself, 
and sinking back again instantly upon the pillow. ‘Elizabeth 
Orton rises before me. She beckons me after her—I come!—I 
come |” 

“Heaven pity him !” cried Viviana; “his senses have left 
him !” 

‘She leads me into a gloomy cavern,” continued Fawkes 
more wildly; “ but my eyes are like the wolf’s, and can penetrate 
the darkness. It is filled with barrels of gunpowder. I see them 
ranged in tiers, one above another. Ah! I know where I am 
now: it is the vault beneath the Parliament-house. . The king 
and his nobles are assembled in the hall above. Lend me a torch, 
that I may fire the train, and blow them into the air. Quick! 
quick! I have sworn their destruction, and will keep my oath. 
What matter if I perish with them? Give me the torch, I say, or 
it will be too late. Is the powder damp, that it will not kindle? 
And see, the torch is expiring—it is gone out! Distraction !—to be 
baflled thus! Why do you stand and glare at me with your 
stony eyes? Who are those with you? Fiends!—no! they are 
armed men. ‘They seize me—they drag me before a grave assem- 
blage. What is that hideous engine? The rack !—bind me on 
it—break every limb—ye shall not force me to confess—ha! ha! 
I laugh at your threats—ha! ha!” 

“ Mother of mercy ! release him from this torture !” cried Viviana. 

* So ye have condemned me,” continued Fawkes, “and will 
drag me to execution. Well, well, [ am prepared. But what a 
host is assembled to see me! ‘Ten thousand faces are turned 
towards me, and all with one abhorrent bloodthirsty expression. 
And what a scaffold! Get it done quickly, thou butcherly villain. 
The rope is twisted round my throat in serpent folds. It strangles 
me—ah !” 

‘Horror !” exclaimed Viviana. “I can listen to this no longer. 
Help, Mr. Catesby, help !” 

“The knife is at my breast—it pierces my flesh—my heart is 
torn forth—I die! I die!” and he uttered a dreadful groan. 

“What has happened?” cried Catesby, rushing into the room. 
‘Ts he dead ?” 


me - fear so,” replied Viviana; “and his end has been a fearful 
one. 

‘““No—no,” said Catesby, “his pulse still beats—but fiercely 
and feverishly. You had better not remain here longer, Miss 
Radcliffe. I will watch over him. All will soon be over.” 

Aware that she could be of no further use, Viviana cast a look 
of the deepest commiseration at the sufferer, and retired. The 
occupant of the cottage, an elderly female, had surrendered all the 
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apartments of her tenement, except one small room, to her guests 
and she was therefore undisturbed. ‘The terrible event which had 
recently occurred, and the harrowing scene she had just witnessed 
were too much for Viviana; and her anguish was so intense, that she 
began to fear her reason was deserting her. She stood stall, eazed 
fearfully round, as if some secret danger environed her—clasped 
her hands to her temples, and found them burning like hot iron— 
and then, alarmed at her own state, knelt down, prayed, and wept. 
Yes, she wept for the first time since her father’s destruction, and 
the relief afforded by those scalding tears was inexpressible. 

From this piteous state she was aroused by the tramp of horses 
at the door of the cottage, and the next moment Father Garnet 
presented himself. 

‘ How uncertain are human affairs!” he said, after a sorrowful 
greeting had oe between them. “TI little thought, when we 
parted yesterday, we should meet again so soon, and under such 
afflicting circumstances.” 

‘‘It is the will of Heaven, father,” replied Viviana, ‘ and we 
must not murmur at its decrees, but bear our chastening as we 
best may.” 

‘‘T am happy to find you in such a comfortable frame of mind, 
dear daughter. I feared the effect of the shock upon your feelings, 
but I am glad to find you bear up against it so well.” 

‘Tam surprised at my own firmness, father,” replied Viviana. 
‘But I have been schooled in affliction. I have no tie left to bind 
me to the world, and shall retire from it not only without regret 
but with eagerness.” 

“ Say not so, dear daughter,” replied Garnet. ‘ You have, I 
trust, much happiness in store for you ; and when the sharpness 
of your affliction is worn off, you will view your condition in a 
more cheering light.” 

“Impossible!” she cried, mournfully; ‘* hope is wholly extinct 
in my breast. But I will not contest the point. Is not Sir 
Everard Digby with you?” 

“He is not, daughter,” replied Garnet, “and I will explain to 
you wherefore. Soon after your departure yesterday, the mansion 
we occupied at Holt was attacked by a band of soldiers, headed 
by Miles Topcliffe, one of the most unrelenting of our persecutors; 
and though they were driven off with some loss, yet, as there was 
ev reason to apprehend they would return with fresh force, 
Sit Reeentd judged it prudent to retreat; and accordingly he and 
his friends, with all their attendants except those he has sent with 
me, have departed for Buckinghamshire.” its 

“ Where, then, is Father Oldcorne?” inquired Viviana. ' 

“ Alas! daughter,” rejoined Garnet, “I gneve to say he is a 
prisoner. Imprudently exposing himself during the attack, he 
was seized and carried off by nye and his myrmidons. 
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282 GUY FAWKES. 

“« How true is the saying, that misfortunes never come single !” 
sighed Viviana. “I seem bereft of all I hold dear.’ : 

“Sir Everard has sent four of his trustiest servants with me,” 
remarked Garnet; ‘“‘they are well armed, and will attend you 
wherever you choose to lead them. He has also furnished me 
with a sum of money for your use.” 

‘* He is most kind and considerate,” replied Viviana. ‘‘ And now, 
father,” she faltered, ‘‘ there is one subject which it 1s necessary 
to 2 upon; and, though I shrink from it, it must not be post- 

oned.” 

“I cuess what you mean, daughter,” said Garnet, sympathisingly ; 
“you allude to the interment of Sir William Radcliffe. Is the 
body here?” 

“Tt is in an adjoining cottage,” replied Viviana, in a broken 
voice. “I have shady expressed my wish to Mr. Catesby to 
have it conveyed to Manchester, to our family vault.” 

“T see not how that can be accomplished, dear daughter,” 
replied Garnet; ‘but I will confer with Mr. Catesby on the 
ra Tr Where is he ?” 

‘In the next room, by the couch of Guy Fawkes, who is dying,” 
said Viviana. 

“ Dying!” echoed Garnet, starting; ‘‘I heard he was danger- 
ously haart, but did not suppose the wound would prove fatal. 
Here is another grievous blow to the good cause.” 

At this moment the door was opened by Catesby. 

‘* How is the sufferer?” asked Garnet. 

“A slight change for the better appears to have taken place,” 
answered Catesby; “his fever has in some degree abated, and he 
has sunk into a gentle slumber.” 

“Can he be removed with safety?” inquired Garnet; “for I 
fear if he remains here he will fall into the hands of Topeliffe and 
his crew, who are scouring the country in every direction.” And 
he recapitulated all he had just stated to Viviana. 

Catesby was for some time lost in reflection. 

“ T am fairly perplexed as to what course it will be best to pursue,” 
he said. ‘* Dangers and difficulties beset us on every side. I am 
inclined to yield to Viviana’s request, and proceed to Manchester.” 

“That will be rushing into the very face of danger,” observed 
Garnet. 

“And therefore may be the safest plan,” replied Catesby. 
“ Our adversaries will scarcely suspect us of so desperate a step.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you are in the right, my son,” returned Garnet, after 
a moment’s reflection. ‘ At al events, I bow to your judgment.” 

“ The vw is too much in accordance with my own wishes to 
meet with any opposition on my part,” observed Viviana. 
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“T will go with you, my son. Viviana will need a protector; 
oe I have seen her in some place of safety, I will not leave 

er. 

‘‘ Since we have come to this determination,” rejoined Catesby 
‘‘as soon as the needful preparations can be made, and Guy 
Fawkes has had some hours’ repose, we will set out. Under cover 
of night we can travel with security; and, by using some exertion 
may reach Ordsall Hall, whither, I presume, Viviana would choose 
to proceed in the first instance, before daybreak.” 

“Tam well mounted, and so are my attendants,” replied Garnet; 
“and by the provident care of Sir Everard Digby, each of them 
has a led horse with him.” 

“That is well,” said Catesby. ‘“ And now, Viviana, may I 
entreat you to take my place for a short time by the couch of the 
sufferer. In a few hours everything shall be in readiness.” 

He then retired with Garnet, while Viviana proceeded to the 
adjoining chamber, where she found Guy Fawkes still slumbering 
tranquilly. 

As the evening advanced, he awoke, and appeared much 
refreshed. While he was speaking, Garnet and Catesby approached 
his bedside, and he seemed overjoyed at the sight of the former. 
The subject of the journey being mentioned to him, he at once 
expressed his ready compliance with the arrangement, and only 
desired that the last rites of his church might be performed for him 
before he set out. 

Garnet informed him that he came for that very purpose; and 
as soon as they were left alone, he proceeded to the discharge of 
his priestly duties, confessed and absolved him, giving him the 
viaticum and the extreme unction. And, lastly, he judged it 
expedient to administer a powerful opiate, to lull the pain of his 
wound on the journey. 

This done, he summoned Catesby, who, with two of the atten- 
dants, raised the couch on which the wounded man was stretched, 
and conveyed him to the litter. So well was this managed, that 
Fawkes sustained no injury, and little inconvenience, from the 
movement. ‘T'wo strong country vehicles had been procured ; the 
one containing the wounded man’s litter, the other the shell, 
which had been hastily put together to hold the remains of the 
unfortunate Sir William Radcliffe. Viviana being placed in the 
saddle, and Catesby having liberally rewarded the cottagers who 
had afforded them shelter, the little cavalcade was put in motion. 
In this way they journeyed through the night; and shaping their 
course through Tarporley, Northwich, and Altringham, arrived 
at daybreak in the neighbourhood of Ordsall Hall. 
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CuHarTer XIV. 


THE ELIXIR. 


Ow beholding the well-remembered roof and gables of the old 
mansion peeping from out the grove of trees In which it was em- 
bosomed, Viviana’s heart died away within her. The thought 
that her father, who had so recently quitted it in the full enjoy- 
ment of health and of every worldly blessing, should be so soon 
brought back a corpse, was almost too agonising for endurance. 
Reflecting, however, that this was no season for the aig of 
grief, but that she was called upon to act with firmness, she bore 
up resolutely against her emotion. 

Arrived within a short distance of the Hall, Catesby caused the 
little train to halt under the shelter of the trees, while he rode for- 
ward to ascertain that they could safely approach it. As he drew 
near, everything proclaimed that the wm of the spoiler had been 
there. Crossing the drawbridge, he entered the court, which bore 
abundant marks of the devastation recently committed. Various 
articles of furniture, broken, burnt, or otherwise destroyed, were 
lying scattered about. The glass in the windows was shivered; 
the doors forced from their hinges; the stone copings of the walls 
pushed off; the flower-beds trampled upon; the moat itself was in 
some places choked up with rubbish, while in others its surface was 
covered with floating pieces of timber. 

Led by curiosity, Catesby proceeded to the spot where the 
stables had stood. Nothing but a heap of blackened ruins met his 
gaze. Scarcely one stone was standing on another. The appear- 
ance of the place was so desolate and disheartening, that he turned 
away instantly. Leaving his horse in a shed, he entered the house. 
Here, again, he encountered fresh ravages. The oak-panels and 
skirting-boards were torn from the walls; the ceilings pulled down; 
and the floor lay imch-deep in broken plaster and dust. On 
ascending to the upper rooms, he found the same disorder. The 
banisters of the stairs were broken; the bedsteads destroyed; the 
roof partially untiled. Every room was thickly strewn with leaves 
torn from valuable books, with fragments of apparel, and other 
articles, which the searchers not being able to carry off had wan- 
tonly destroyed. 

Having contemplated this scene of havoc for some time with 
feelings of the bitterest indignation, Catesby descended to the 
lowest story; and, after searching ineflectually for the domestics, 
was about to depart, when, turning suddenly, he perceived a man 
watching him from an adjoming room. Catesby instantly called 
to him; but, seeing that the fellow disregarded his assurances, and 
was about to take to his heels, he drew his sword, and threatened 
him with severe punishment if he attempted to fly. Thus ex- 
horted, the man—who was no other than the younger Heydocke— 
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advanced towards him; and throwing himself at his feet, begged 
him in the most piteous terms to do him no injury. 

‘“‘T have already told you I am a friend,” replied Catesby, 
sheathing his re 

“Ah, Mr. Catesby, is it you I behold?” cried Martin Hey- 
docke, whose fears had hitherto prevented him from noticing the 
features of the intruder. ‘‘ What brings your worship to this ill- 
fated house ?” 

‘ First let me know if there is any enemy about?” replied 
Catesby. 

* None that I am aware of,” rejoined Martin. “ Having ran- 
sacked the premises, and done all the mischief they could, as you 
, the miscreants departed the day before yesterday; and I 

ave seen nothing of them since, though I have been constantly 
on the watch. The only alarm I have had was that occasioned by 
your worship just now.” 

** Are you alone here?” demanded Catesby. 

** No, your worship,” answered Martin. ‘“ There are several of 
the servants concealed in a secret passage under the house. But 
they are so terrified by what has lately happened, that they never 
dare show themselves except during the night-time.” 

** T do not wonder at it,” replied Catesby. 

‘¢ And now may I inquire whether your worship brings any tidings 
of Sir William Radcliffe and Mistress Viviana?” rejoined Martin. 
‘I hope no ill has befallen them. My father, old Jerome Hey- 
docke, set out to Holywell a few days ago, to apprise them of their 
danger, and I have not heard of them since.” 

‘Sir William Radcliffe is dead,” replied Catesby. ‘* The vil- 
lains have murdered him. Your father is a prisoner.” 

“ Alas! alas!” cried the young man, bursting into tears; “ these 
are fearful times to live in. What will become of us all!” 

“ We must rise against the oppressor,” replied Catesby sternly; 
“ bite the heel that tramples upon us.” 

‘‘ We must,” rejoined Martin. ‘“ And if my poor arm could 
avail, it should not be slow to strike.” 

‘“‘ Manfully resolved!” cried Catesby, who never lost an oppor- 
tunity of gaining a proselyte. ‘I will point out to you a way by 
whisk you may accomplish what you desire. But we will talk of 
this hereafter. Hoard up your vengeance till the fitting moment 
for action arrives.” 

He then proceeded to explain to the young man, who was greatly 
surprised by the intelligence, that Viviana was at hand, and that 
the body of Sir William had been brought thither for iterment 
in the family vault at the Collegiate Church. Having ascertained 
that there was a chamber which, having suffered less than the 
others, might serve for Viviana’s accommodation, Catesby returned 
to the party. 

A more melancholy cavalcade ie been seldom seen than now 
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approached the gates of Ordsall Hall. First rode Viviana, in an 
agony of tears, for her grief had by this time become absolutely 
uncontrollable, with Catesby on foot, leading her horse. Next 
came Garnet, greatly exhausted and depressed, his eyes cast de- 
jectedly on the ground. Then came the litter, containmg Guy 
Wowken and, lastly, the vehicle with the body of Sir William 
Radcliffe. On arnving at the gate, Viviana was met by two 
female servants, whom Martin Heydocke had summoned from 
their hiding-places; and, as soon as she had dismounted, she was 
supported, for she was scarcely able to walk unaided, to the cham- 
ber destined for her reception. This done, Catesby proceeded, 
with some anxiety, to superintend the removal of Fawkes, who 
was perfectly insensible. His wound had bled considerably during 
the journey, but the effusion had stopped when the faintness 
supervened. He was placed in one of the lower rooms till a sleep- 
ing-chamber could be prepared for him. The last task was to at- 
tend to the remains of the late unfortunate possessor of the mansion. 
By Catesby’s directions, a large oak table, once occupying the great 
hall, was removed to the Star Chamber, already described as the 
principal room of the house; and, being securely propped up— 
for, like the rest of the furniture, it had been much damaged by 
the spoilers, though, being of substantial material, it offered greater 
resistance to their efforts—the shell containing the body was placed 
upon it. 

re Better he should lie thus,” exclaimed Catesby, when the 
melancholy office was completed, ‘than live to witness the wreck 
around him. Fatal as are these occurrences,” he added, pursuing 
the train of thought suggested by the scene, ‘‘ they are yet favour- 
able to my purpose. ‘The only person who could have prevented 
my union with Viviana Radeli e—her father—lies there. Who 
would have thought, when she rejected my proposals a few days 
ago in this very room, how fortune would conspire—and by what 
dark and inscrutable means—to bring it about! Fallen as it is, 
this house is not yet fallen solow but I can reinstate it. Its youn 
mistress mine, her estates mine—for she is now inheritress of “il 
her father’s possessions—the utmost reach of my ambition were 
gained, and all but one object of my life—for which I have dared 
so much, and struggled so long—achieved !” 

‘What are you thinking of, my son?” asked Garnet, who had 
watched the changing expression of his sombre countenance, 
“What are you thinking of?” he said, tapping him on the 
shoulder. 

‘Of that which is never absent from my thoughts, father—the 
great design,” replied Catesby; ‘and of the means of its accom- 
plishment which this sad scene suggests.” 

‘I do not understand you, my son,” rejoined the other. 

‘* Does not Radcliffe’s blood cry aloud for vengeance?” con- 
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tinued Catesby; “and think you his child will be deaf to the cry? 
No, father, she will no longer tamely submit to wrongs that would 
steel the gentlest bosom, and make firm the feeblest arm, but will 
go hand and heart with us in our project. Viviana must be mine,” 
he added, altering his tone, “ ours, I should say; for if she is mine, 
all the vast possessions that have accrued to her by her father’s 
death shall be devoted to the furtherance of the mighty enter- 
rise. | 

, “IT cannot think she will refuse you now, my son,” replied 
Garnet. 

“She shal/ not refuse me, father,” rejoined Catesby. ‘ The 
time is gone by for idle wooing.” 

“T will be no party to forcible measures, my son,” returned 
Garnet, gravely. ‘As far as persuasion goes, i will lend you 
every assistance in my power, but nothing further.” 

‘© Persuasion is all that will be required, I am assured, father,” 
answered Catesby hastily, perceiving he had committed himself 
too far. ‘“ But let us now see what can be done for Guy 
Fawkes.” 

‘‘ Would there were any hope of his life!” exclaimed Garnet, 
sighing deeply. “In losing him, we lose the bravest of our 
band.” 

“ We do,” returned Catesby; “and yet he has been subject to 
strange fancies of late.” 

“He has been appalled, but never shaken,” rejoined Garnet. 
“Of all our number, you and he were the only two upon whom I 
could rely. When he is gone, you will stand alone.” 

Catesby made no reply, but led the way to the chamber where 
the wounded man lay. He had regained his consciousness, but 
was too feeble to speak. After such restoratives as were at hand 
had been administered, Catesby was about to order a room to be 
fitted up for him, when Viviana, whose anxiety for the suflerer 
had overcome her affliction, made her appearance. On learning 
Catesby’s intentions, she insisted on Fawkes being removed to the 
room allotted to her, which had not been dismantled like the rest. 
Seeing it was in vain to oppose her, Catesby assented; and the 
sufferer was accordingly carried thither, and placed within the bed 
—a large antique piece of furniture, hung with faded damask 
curtains. The room was one of the oldest in the house, and at 
the further end stood a small closet, approached by an arched door- 
way, and fitted up with a hassock fod crucifix, which, strange to 
say, had escaped the ravages of the searchers. 

Placed within the couch, Guy Fawkes began to ramble as before 
about the conspiracy: and fearing his ravings might awaken the 
suspicion of the servants, Catesby would not sufler any of them 
to come near him, but arranged with Garnet to keep watch over him 
by turns, By degrees, he became more composed; and, after 
dozing a little, opened his eyg$, and looking round, inquired 
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anxiously for his sword. At first, Catesby, who was alone with 
him at the time, hesitated in his answer; but seeing he appeared 
greatly disturbed, he showed him that his hat, gauntlets, and 
rapier were lying by the bedside. Ls 

“‘T am content,” replied the wounded man, smiling faintly; 
* that sword has never left my side, waking or sleeping, for twent 
years, Let me grasp it once more—perhaps for the last time.” 

Catesby handed him the weapon. He looked at it for a few 
moments, and pressed the blade to his lips. 

“ Farewell, old friend!” he said, a tear gathering in his eye; 
“farewell! Catesby,” he added, as he resigned the weapon to 
him, “I have one request to make. Let my sword be buried 
with me.” 

“Tt shall,” replied Catesby, in a voice suffocated by emotion, 
for the request touched him where his stern nature was most 
accessible: “* I will place it by you myself.” 

‘“‘ Thanks!” exclaimed Fawkes; and soon after this he again 
fell into a slumber. 

His sleep endured for some hours; but his breathing grew fainter 
and fainter, so that at the last it was scarcely perceptible. A 
striking change had likewise taken place in his countenance, and 
these signs convinced Catesby that he had not long to live. While 
he was watching him with great anxiety, Viviana appeared at the 
door of the chamber, and beckoned him out. Noiselessly obeying 
the summons, and following her along the gallery, he entered a 
room where he found Garnet. 

“T have called you to say that a remedy has been suggested to 
me by Martin Heydocke,” observed Viviana, “ by which, I trust, 
Guy Fawkes may yet be saved.” 

“* How?” asked Catesby, eagerly. 

** Doctor Dee, the warden of Manchester, of whom you must 
have heard,” she continued, “is said to possess an elixir of such 
virtue, that a few drops of it will snatch him who drinks them 
from the very jaws of death.” 

“* Tshould not have suspected you of so much credulity, Viviana,” 
replied Catesby: “ but grant that Doctor Dee possesses this mar- 
vellous elixir—which for my own part I doubt—how are we to 
obtain it?” 

“Tf you will repair to the college and see him, I doubt not he 
will give it you,” rejoined Viviana. 

Catesby smiled incredulously. 

“T have a claim on Doctor Dee,” she persisted, “‘ which I have 
never enforced. I will now use it. Show him this token,” she 
continued, detaching a small ornament from her neck; ‘tell him 
you bring it from me, and I am sure he will comply with your 
request.” 

‘Your commands shall be obeyed, Viviana,” replied Catesby; 
“but I frankly confess I have no faith in the remedy.” 
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“Tt is at least worth the trial, my son,” observed Garnet. 

“Doctor Dee is a wonderful person, and has made many disco- 
veries in medicine, as in other sciences; and this marvellous specific 
may, for aught we know, turn out no imposture,” 

‘If such is your opinion,” replied Catesby, ‘ I will set out at 
once. If it is to be tried at all, it must be without delay. ‘The 

oor sufferer is sinking fast.” 

‘Go then,” cried Viviana, “ and Heaven speed your mission ! 
If you could prevail upon Doctor Dee to visit the wounded man 
in eer I s ould prefer it. Besides, I have another request to 
make of him—but that will do hereafter. Lose not a moment 
now. 

“T will fly on the wings of the wind,” replied Catesby. ‘* Heaven | 

nt that, when I return, the object of our solicitude may not be | 

ast all human aid!” 

With this he hurried to an out-building in which the horses 
were placed, and choosing the strongest and fleetest from out their 
number, mounted and started at full gallop in the direction of 
Manchester ; nor did he relax his speed until he reached the gates 
of the ancient college. Hanging the bridle of his smoking steed 
toa hook in the wall, he crossed the large quadrangular court ; 
and finding the principal entrance open, passed the lofty room now 
used as the refectory, ascended the flight of stone stairs that con- 
ducts the modern visitor to the library, and was traversing the 
long galleries communicating with it, and now crowded with the 
learning of ages, bequeathed by the benevolence of his rival, 
Humphrey Chetham, when he encountered a grave but crafty- 
looking personage, in a loose brown robe and Polish cap, who 
angrily demanded his business. 

Apologising for the intrusion, Catesby was about to explain, 
when a small oak door near them was partly opened, and an 
authoritative voice from within exclaimed, “ Do not hinder him, 
Kelley; I know his business, and will see him.” 

The seer made no further remark, but pointing to the door, 
Catesby at once comprehended that it was Dee’s voice he had 
heard; and, though somewhat startled by the intimation that he 
was expected, entered the room. He found the doctor surrounded 
by his magical apparatus, and slowly returning to the chair he had 
just quitted. 

Without looking behind him to see whom he addressed, Dee 
continued, “I have just consulted my show-stone, and know why 

ou are come hither. You bring a token from Viviana 








dcliffe.” 
“T do,” replied Catesby, in increased astonishment. “It is 
here.” 


“Tt is needless to produce it,” replied Dee, still keeping his 
back towards him; “I have seen it already. Kelley,” he con- 
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tinued, “I am about to set out for Ordsall Hall immediately. 
You must accompany me.” a 

*¢ Amazement!” cried Catesby. ‘‘Is the purpose of my visit, 
then, really known to your reverence?” _ ' ; 

“You shall hear,” rejoined Dee, facing him. ‘“ You have a 
friend who is at the point of death, and having heard that I pos- 
sess an elixir of wonderful efficacy, are come in quest of it.” 

“ True,” replied Catesby, utterly confounded. 

“ The name of that friend,” pursued Dee, regarding him fixedly, 
“is Guy Fawkes—your own, Robert Catesby.” 

‘J need no more to convince me, reverend sir,” rejoined 
Catesby, trembling in spite of hiinself, ‘that all I have heard of 
your wonderful powers falls far short of the truth.” 

“You are but just in time,” replied Dee, bowing gravely in 
acknowledgment of the compliment. “ Another hour, and it 
would have been too late.” 

“ Then you think he will live ?” cried Catesby, eagerly. 

“ T am sure of it,” replied Dee, “ provided—” 

‘Provided what?” imterrupted Catesby. ‘Is there aught I 
can do to insure his recovery ?” 

“No,” replied Dee, sternly. ‘I am debating within myself 
whether it is worth while reviving him for a more dreadful fate.” 

‘¢ What mean you, reverend sir?” asked Catesby, a shade passing 
over his countenance. 

“ You understand my meaning, and therefore need no explana- 
tion,” replied Dee. “ Return to Ordsall Hall, and tell Miss Rad- 
cliffe I will be there in an hour. Bid her have no further fear. If 
the wounded man breathes when I arrive, I will undertake to cure 
him. Add further, that I know the other request she desires to 
make of me, and that it is granted before it is asked. Farewell, 
sir, for a short time.” 

On reaching the court, Catesby expanded his chest, shook his 
limbs, and exclaimed, “ At length I breathe freely. The atmo- 
sphere of that infernal chamber smelt so horribly of sulphur that it 
almost stifled me. Well, if Doctor Dee has not dealings with the 
devil, man never had! However, if he cures Guy Fawkes, I care 
not whence the medicine comes from.” 

As he descended Smithy Bank, and was about to cross the old 
bridge over the Irwell, he perceived a man riding before him, who 
seemed anxious to avoid him. Struck by this person’s manner, he 
urged his horse into a quicker pace, and being the better mounted of 
the two, soon overtcok him, when to his surprise he found it was 
Martin Heydocke. 

“ What are you doing here, sirrah?” he demanded. 

“I have been sent by Mistress Viviana with a message to Mr. 
rem ied Chetham,” replied the young man, in great confusion. 

* Indeed !” exclaimed Catesby, angrily. And how dared you 
convey a message to him without consulting me on the subject?” 
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“T was not aware you were my master,” replied Martin, sulkily, 
‘If I owe obedience to any one, it is to Mr. Chetham, whose ser- 
vant lam. Butif Mistress Viviana gives mea message to deliver 
I 5s a her commands, whoever may be pleased or dis- 

leased. 


“I did but jest, thou saucy knave,” returned Catesby, who did 


not desire to offend him. “ Here is a wr of money for thee. 
Now, if it be no secret, what was Miss Radcliffe’s message to thy 
master ?” 


‘‘T know not what her letter contained,” replied Martin; “ but 
his answer was, that he would come to the hall at midnight.” 

“ It is well I ascertained this,” thought Catesby; and he added 
eet I understood your master had been arrested and impri- 
soned ?”” 

‘* So he was,” replied Martin; ‘ but he had interest enough with 
the Commissioners to procure his liberation.” 

‘‘ Enough,” replied Catesby; and striking spurs into his charger, 
he dashed off. 

A quarter of an hour’s hard riding brought him to the Hall, and 
on arriving there he proceeded at once to the wounded man’s 
chamber, where he found Viviana and Garnet. 

‘¢ Have you succeeded in your errand?” cried the former, eagerly. 
‘Will Doctor Dee come, or has he sent the elixir?” 

‘¢ He will bring it himself,” replied Catesby. 

Viviana uttered an exclamation of joy; and the sound appeared 
to reach the ears of the sufferer, for he stirred, and groaned 
faintly. 

s Doctor Dee desired me to tell you,” continued Catesby, draw- 
ing Viviana aside, and speaking in a low tone, “ that your other 
request was granted.” 

Viviana looked surprised, and as if she did not clearly understand 
him. 

“Might he not refer to Humphrey Chetham ?” remarked 
Catesby, somewhat maliciously. 

‘“‘ Ah! you have learnt from Martin Heydocke that I have writ- 
ten to him,” returned Viviana, blushing deeply. ‘ What I was 
about to ask of Doctor Dee had no reference to Humphrey 
Chetham. It was to request permission to privately inter my 
father’s remains in our family vault in the Collegiate Church. 
But how did he know I had any request to make?” 

‘‘ That passes my comprehension,” replied Catesby, “ unless he 
obtained his information from his familiar spirits.” 

Shortly after this, Dr. Dee and Kelley arrived at the Hall. 
Catesby met them at the gate, and conducted them to the wounded 
man’s chamber. Coldly saluting Garnet, whom he eyed with 
suspicion, and bowing respectfully to Viviana, the doctor slowly 
advanced to the bedside. He gazed for a short time at the wounded 
man, and folded his arms thoughtfully upon his breast. The eyes 
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tinued, “I am about to set out for Ordsall Hall immediately. 
You must nccomspany me.” oe 

«¢ Amazement!” cried Catesby. ‘‘Is the purpose of my visit, 
then, really known to your reverence?” _ ‘ P 

“You shall hear,” rejoined Dee, facing him. ‘“ You have a 
friend who is at the point of death, and having heard that I pos- 
sess an elixir of wonderful efficacy, are come in quest of it.” 

“ True,” replied Catesby, utterly confounded. 

‘“« The name of that friend,” pursued Dee, regarding him fixedly, 
“is Guy Fawkes—your own, Robert Catesby.”’ 

“JT need no more to convince me, reverend sir,” rejoined 
Catesby, trembling in spite of hiinself, ‘that all I have heard of 
your wonderful powers falls far short of the truth.” 

‘You are but just in time,” replied Dee, bowing gravely in 
acknowledgment of the compliment. “ Another hour, and it 
would have been too late.” 

“ Then you think he will live ?” cried Catesby, eagerly. 

“ T am sure of it,” replied Dee, “ provided—” 

‘‘ Provided what?” interrupted Catesby. ‘Is there aught I 
can do to insure his recovery ?” ; 

“No,” replied Dee, sternly. ‘I am debating within myself 
whether it is worth while reviving him for a more dreadful fate.” 

‘¢ What mean you, reverend sir?” asked Catesby, a shade passing 
over his countenance. 

“ You understand my meaning, and therefore need no explana- 
tion,” replied Dee. “ Titus to Ordsall Hall, and tell Miss Rad- 
cliffe I will be there in an hour. Bid her have no further fear. If 
the wounded man breathes when I arrive, I will undertake to cure 
him. Add further, that I know the other request she desires to 
make of me, and that it is granted before it is asked. Farewell, 
sir, for a short time.” 

On reaching the court, Catesby expanded his chest, shook his 
limbs, and exclaimed, “ At length I breathe freely. The atmo- 

here of that infernal chamber smelt so horribly of sulphur that it 
almost stifled me. Well, if Doctor Dee has not dealings with the 
devil, man never had! However, if he cures Guy Fawkes, I care 
not whence the medicine comes from.” 

As he descended Smithy Bank, and was about to cross the old 
bridge over the Irwell, he perceived a man riding before him, who 
seemed anxious to avoid him. Struck by this person’s manner, he 
urged his horse into a quicker pace, and being the better mounted of 
the two, soon overtook him, when to his surprise he found it was 
Martin Heydocke. 

“ What are you doing here, sirrah?”’ he demanded. 

“I have been sent by Mistress Viviana with a message to Mr. 
Humphrey Chetham,” replied the young man, in great confusion. 

* Indeed !” exclaimed Catesby, angrily. And how dared you 
convey a message to him without consulting me on the subject?” 
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“T was not aware you were my master,” replied Martin, sulkily. 
‘If I owe obedience to any one, it is to Mr. Chetham, whose ser- 
vant fam. Butif Mistress Viviana gives me a message to deliver, 
I will execute her commands, whoever may be pleased or dis- 
nleased.” 

“I did but jest, thou saucy knave,” returned Catesby, who did 
not desire to offend him. “ Here is a piece of money for thee. 
Now, if it be no secret, what was Miss Radcliffe’ message to thy 
master?” 

‘I know not what her letter contained,” replied Martin; “ but 
his answer was, that he would come to the hall at midnight.” 

“ It is well I ascertained this,” thought Catesby; and he added 
aloud, ‘*I understood your.master had been arrested and impri- 
soned ?” 

‘« So he was,” replied Martin; ‘‘ but he had interest enough with 
the Commissioners to procure his liberation.” 

‘‘ Enough,” replied Catesby; and striking spurs into his charger, 
he dashed off. 

A quarter of an hour’s hard riding brought him to the Hall, and 
on arriving there he proceeded at once to the wounded man’s 
chamber, where he found Viviana and Garnet. 

‘‘ Have you succeeded in your errand?” cried the former, eagerly. 
* Will Doctor Dee come, or has he sent the elixir?” 

‘¢ He will bring it himself,” replied Catesby. 

Viviana uttered an exclamation of joy; and the sound appeared 
to reach the ears of the sufferer, for he stirred, and groaned 
faintly. 

4 Doctor Dee desired me to tell you,” continued Catesby, draw- 
ing Viviana aside, and speaking in a low tone, “ that your other 
request was granted.” 

Viviana looked surprised, and as if she did not clearly understand 
him. 

“Might he not refer to Humphrey Chetham ?” remarked 
Catesby, somewhat maliciously. 

‘“‘ Ah! you have learnt from Martin Heydocke that I have writ- 
ten to him,” returned Viviana, blushing deeply. “ What I was 
about to ask of Doctor Dee had no reference to Humphrey 
Chetham. It was to request permission to privately inter my 
father’s remains in our family vault in the Collegiate Church. 
But how did he know I had any request to make?” 

“ That passes my comprehension,” replied Catesby, “ unless he 
obtained his information from his familiar spirits.” 

Shortly after this, Dr. Dee and Kelley arrived at the Hall. 
Catesby met them at the gate, and conducted them to the wounded 
man’s chamber. Coldly saluting Garnet, whom he eyed with 
suspicion, and bowing respectfully to Viviana, the doctor slowly 
advanced to the bedside. He gazed for a short time at the wounded 
man, and folded his arms thoy@htfully upon his breast. The eyes 
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of the sufferer were closed, and his lips slightly apart, but no breath 
seemed to issue from them. His bronzed complexion had assumed 
the ghastly hue of death, and his strongly-marked features had 
become fixed and rigid. His black hair, stiffened and caked with 
blood, escaped from the bandages around his head, and hung in 
elf-locks on the pillow. It was a piteous spectacle ; and Doctor 
Dee appeared much moved by it. bh 

“« The worst is over,” he muttered: ‘‘ Why recall the spirit to its 
wretched tenement?” 

‘If you can save him, reverend sir, do not hesitate,” implored 
Viviana. : 

“Tam come hither for that purpose,” replied Dee; “but I must 
have no other witness to the experiment except yourself, and my 
attendant Kelley.” 

‘‘ I do not desire to be present, reverend sir,” replied Viviana; 
‘“ but I will retire into that closet, and pray that your remedy may 
prevail.” 


‘ My prayers for the same end shall be offered in the adjoinin 
room,” observed Garnet ; and taking Catesby’s arm, who seem 
spell-bound by curiosity, he dragged him away. 

The door closed, ed Viviana withdrew into the closet, where 
she knelt down before the crucifix. Doctor Dee seated himself on 
the bedside; and taking a gourd-shaped -bottle filled with a clear 
sparkling liquid from beneath his robe, he raised it to his eyes with 
his left hand, while he placed his right on the wrist of the wounded 
man. In this attitude he continued for a few seconds, while Kelley, 
with his arms folded, likewise kept his gaze fixed on the phial. At 
the expiration of that time, Dee, who had apparently counted the 
pulsations of the sufferer, took out the glass stopper from the bottle, 
the contents of which diffused a pungent odour around; and wetting 
a small piece of linen with it, applied it to his temples. He then 
desired Kelley to raise his head, and poured a few tists down his 
throat. This done, he waited a few minutes, and repeated the 
application. 

“Look!” he eried to Kelley. ‘The elixir already begins to 
operate. His chest heaves; his limbs shiver. That flush upon 
the cheek, and that dampness on the brow, denote that the animal 
heat is restored. A third draught will accomplish the cure.” 

_“*T can already feel his heart palpitate,” observed Kelley, placing 
his hand on the patient’s breast. 


‘* Heaven be praised!” ejaculated Viviana, who had suspended 
her devotions to listen. 

‘‘Hold him tightly,” cried Dee to his assistant, ‘‘ while I 
administer the last draught. He may injure himself by his 
struggles.” 

Tt obeyed, and twined his arms tightly round the wounded 
man. And fortunate it was that the precaution was taken; for the 


elixir was no sooner poured down his throat than his chest began 
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to labour violently, his eyes opened, and, raising himself bolt- 
upright, he struggled violently to break from the hold imposed 
upon him. This he would have effected, if Dee had not likewise 
lent his aid to prevent him. 

‘This is, indeed, a wonderful sight!” cried Viviana, who had 
quitted the closet, and now gazed on in awe and astonishment. 
‘* I can never be sufficiently thankful to you, reverend sir.” 

“Give thanks to Him to whom alone they are due,” replied 
Dee. ‘Summon your friends. They may now resume their 
posts. My task is accomplished.” 

Catesby and Garnet being called into the room, could scarcel 
credit their senses when they beheld Guy Fawkes, who by this 
time had ceased struggling, reclining on Kelley’s shoulder, and, 
except a certain wildness in the eye, and cadaverousness of hue, 
looking as he was wont to do. . 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH AT MANCHESTER. 


BrppD1nG Kelley remain with Guy Fawkes, Doctor Dee signified 
to Viviana that he had a few words to say to her in private before 
his departure; and leading the way to an adjoining room, informed 
her that he was aware of her desire to have her father’s remains 
interred in the Collegiate Church, and that, so far from opposing 
her inclinations, he would willingly accede to them, only recom- 
mending as a measure of prudence that the ceremonial should be 
performed at night, and with as much secrecy as possible. Viviana 
thanked him in a voice of much emotion for his kindness, and 
entirely acquiesced in his suggestion of caution. At the same time 
she could not help expressing her surprise that her thoughts should 
be known to him. “ Phouak: indeed,” she added, “ after the won- 
derful exhibition I have just witnessed of your power, I can 
scarcely suppose that any limits are to be neg to it.” ’ 

‘Few things are hidden from me,” replied Dee, with a gratified 
smile; ‘even the lighter matters of the heart, in which I might 
be supposed to take little interest, do not altogether elude my 
observation. In reference to this, you will not, I am sure, be 
offended with me, Viviana, if I tell you I have noticed with some 
concern the attachment that has arisen between youand Humphrey 
Chetham.” 

Viviana uttered an exclamation of surprise, and a deep blush 
suffused her pallid cheeks. 1 

‘‘T am assuming the privilege of an old man with you Viviana, 
continued Dee in a graver tone, “and I may add, of an old friend; 
for your lamented mother was one of my dearest and best friends, 
as you perchance called to mind-when you sent me to-day, by Mr. 
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Catesby, the token I gave her years ago. You have done unwisely 
in inviting Humphrey Chetham to come hither to-night.” 

‘‘ How so?” she faltered. 

“‘ Because, if he keeps his appointment, fatal consequences may 
ensue,” answered Dee. ‘‘ Your message has reached the ears of 
one from whom, most of all, you should have concealed it.” 

‘Mr. Catesby has heard of it, I know,” replied Viviana. ‘ But 
you do not apprehend any danger from him ?” 

“ He is Chetham’s mortal foe,” rejoined Dee, “ and will slay him 
if he finds an opportunity.” 

“You alarm me,” she cried; ‘‘ I will speak to Mr. Catesby on 
the subject, and entreat him, as he values my regard, to offer no 
molestation to his fancied rival.” 

“ Fancied rival!” echoed Dee, raising his brows contemptuously. 
“Do you seek to persuade me that you do not love Humphrey 
Chetham ?” 

‘“‘ Assuredly not,” replied Viviana; ‘I freely acknowledge my 
attachment to him; it is as strong as my aversion to Mr. Catesby; 
but the latter is aware that the suit of his rival is as hopeless as his 
own.” 

“ Explain yourself, I pray you,” said Dee. 

“« My destiny is the cloister, and this he well knows,” she rejoined. 
** As soon as my worldly affairs can be arranged, I shall retire to the 
English nunnery at Brussels, where I shall vow myself to Heaven.” 

‘Such is your present intention,” replied Dee; “ but you will 
never quit your own country.” 

* What shall hinder me?” asked Viviana, uneasily. 

‘Many things,” returned Dee. ‘* Amongst others, this meeting 
with your lover.” 

‘Call him not by that name, I beseech you, reverend sir,” she 
. ‘** Humphrey Chetham will never be other to me than 
a friend. 


‘It may be,” answered Dee; “but your destiny is not the 
cloister.” 

‘¢ For what am I reserved, then?” demanded Viviana, trembling. 

‘All I dare tell you,” he returned, ‘all it is needful for you to 
know, is, that your future career is mixed up with that of Guy 
Fawkes. But do not concern yourself about what is to come. The 

nt is sufficient to claim your attention.” 

“True,” replied Viviana ; “ and my first object shall be to des- 
patch a messenger to Humphrey Chetham to prevent him from 
coming hither.” 

‘Trouble yourself no further on that score,” returned Dee; “I 
will convey the message to him. As regards the funeral, it must 
take ope without delay. I will be at the south porch of the 
church with the keys at midnight; and Robert Burnell, the sexton, 
and another assistant on whom I can depend, shall be in attendance. 
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Though it is contrary to my religious opinions and feelings to 
allow a Romish priest to perform the service, I will not interfere 
with Father Garnet. I owe your mother a deep debt of gratitude, 
and will pay it to her husband and her child.” 

“Thanks !—in her name, thanks!” cried Viviana, in a voice 
suffocated by emotion. 

‘‘ And now,” continued Dee, “I would ask you one further 
question., My art has made me acquainted that a plot is hatching 
against the king and his government by certain of the Catholic 
party. Are you favourable to the design?” 

“Tam not,” replied Viviana, firmly; “ nor can you regard it with 
more horror than myself.” 

‘‘T was sure of it,” returned Dee ; “ nevertheless I am glad to 
have my supposition confirmed from your own mouth,” 

With this he moved towards the door, but Viviana arrested his 
departure. 

“‘ Stay, reverend sir,” she cried, with a look of great uneasiness: 
“if you are in possession of this dread secret, the lives of my com- 

ions are in your power. You will not betray them? Or, if you 
eem it your duty to reveal the plot to those endangered by it, you 
will give its contrivers timely warning ?” 

‘“ Fear nothing,” rejoined Dee. ‘I cannot, were I so disposed, 
interfere with the fixed purposes of fate. The things revealed by 
my familiar spirits never pass my lips. They are more sacred than 
the disclosures made to a priest of your faith at the confessional. 
The bloody enterprise on which these zealots are bent will fail. I 
have warned F ri but my warning, though conveyed by the lips 
of the dead, and by other means equally terrible, was unavailing. 
I would warn Catesby and Garnet, but they would heed me not. 
Viviana Radcliffe,” he continued in a solemn voice, ‘ you ques- 
tioned me just now about the future. Have you courage to make 
the same demand from your dead father? If so, I will compel his 
corpse to answer you.” 

“Oh! no—no,” cried Viviana, horror-stricken; ‘‘ not for worlds 
would I commit so impious an act. Giladly as I would know what 
fate has in store for me, nothing should induce me to purchase the 
knowledge at so dreadful a price.” 

‘‘ Farewell, then,” rejoined Dee. ‘“ At midnight, at the south 
porch of the Collegiate Church, I shall expect you.” 

So saying, he took his departure ; and, on entering the gallery, 
he perceived Catesby hastily retreating. 

‘* Aha!” he muttered. ‘‘ We have had a listener here. Well, 
no matter; what he has heard may prove serviceable to him. 

He then returned to the chamber occupied by Gu Fawkes; and 
finding he had dropped into a deep and tranquil sleep, motioned 
Kelley, who was standing by the bedside watching his slumbers 
with folded arms, to follow himsand bowing gravely to Garnet, 
quitted the hall. 
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As he crossed the court, on his way to the drawbridge, Catesby 
suddenly threw himselfin his path, and laying his hand upon his 
sword, cried in a menacing voice, “* Doctor Dee, neither you nor 
your companion shall quit the Hall till you have solemnly sworn 
not to divulge aught pertaining to the plot, of which you have so 
mysteriously obtained information.” _ 

“Ts this my recompense for rescuing your comrade from the 
jaws of death, sir?” replied Dee, sternly. ef: 

‘The necessity of the case must plead its excuse,” rejoined 
Catesby. ‘My own safety, and the safety of those leagued with 
me, require that I should be peremptory in my demand. Did I 
not owe you a large debt of gratitude for your resuscitation of Gu 
Fawkes, I would have insured your secrecy with your life. As it 
is, I will be content with your oath.” 

“ Fool!” exclaimed Dee; “stand aside, or I will compel you to 
do so.” 

“Think not to terrify me by idle threats,” returned Catesby. 
“T willingly acknowledge your superior skill—as, indeed, I have 
good reason to do—in the science of medicine; but I have no faith 
in your magical tricks. A little reflection has shown me how the 
knowledge I at first thought so wonderful was acquired. You 
obtained it by means of Martin Heydocke, who, mounted on a 
swilt steed, reached the College before me. He told you of the 
object of my visit—of Viviana’s wish to have her father interred 
in the Collegiate Church—of her message to Humphrey Chetham. 
You were, therefore, fully prepared for my arrival, and at first, I 
must confess, completely imposed upon me. Nay, had I not over- 
heard your conversation just now with Viviana, I might have 
remained your dupe still. But your allusion to Chetham’s visit 
awakened my suspicions; and on reconsidering the matter, the 
whole trick f ahd upon me.” 

“ What more?” demanded Dee, his brow lowering, and his eyes 
sparkling with rage. “ig 

“ Thus much,” returned Catesby. ‘ I have your secret, and 
you have mine. And though the latter is the more important, 
inasmuch as several lives hang upon it, whereas a conjuror’s 
worthless reputation is alone Sadie on the other, yet both 
must be kept. Swear, then, not to reveal the plot ; sm A in my 
turn, I will take any oath you choose to dictate not to disclose the 
jugglery I have detected.” 

‘* T will make no terms with you,” returned Dee; “ and if I do 
not reveal your damnable plot, it is not from consideration of you 
or your associates, but because the hour for its disclosure is not yet 
arrived. When full proof of your guilt can be obtained, then rest 
assured it will be made known—though not by me. Not one of 
your number shall escape—not one.’’ 


Catesby again laid his hand upon his sword, and seemed from 
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his looks to be meditating the destruction of the doctor and his 
assistant. But they appeared wholly unconcerned at his glances. 

‘¢ What you have said concerning Martin H eydocke is fulseas 
false as your own foul and bloody scheme,” pursued Dee. «| 
have neither seen nor spoken with him.” 

‘But your assistant, Edward Kelley, has,” retorted Catesby, 
‘‘ and that amounts to the same thing.” 

‘For the third and last time, I command you to stand aside,” 
cried Dee, in a tone of concentrated anger. 

Catesby laughed aloud. ‘ What if I refuse?” he said, in a 
jeering voice. 

Doctor Dee made no answer; but, suddenly drawing a small 
hial from beneath his robe, cast its contents in his o ponent’s face. 
linded by the spirit, Catesby raised his hand to his eyes; and 

while in this condition a thick cloth was thrown over his head 
from behind, and, despite his resistance, he was borne off, and 
bound with a strong cord to an adjoining tree. 

Half an hour elapsed, during which he exhausted his fury in 
vain outcries for assistance, and execrations and menaces against 
Dee and his companion. At the expiration of that time, hearing 
steps approaching, he called loudly to be released, and was evened 
by the voice of Martin Heydocke. 

“ What! is it your worship I behold?” cried Martin, in a tone 
of affected commiseration. ‘ Mercy on us! what has happened? 
Have the rascally searchers been here again?” 

‘* Hold your peace, knave, and unbind me,” rejoined Catesby, 
angrily. ‘* I shrewdly suspect,” he added, as his commands were 
obeyed, and the cord twined around his arms unfastened, and the 
cloth removed—‘* I shrewdly suspect,” he said, fixing a stern 
glance upon Martin, which eflectually banished the smile from his 
demure countenance, ‘“ that you have had some share in this 
business.” 

“ What, I, your worship?” exclaimed Martin. “ Not the 
slichtest, I assure you. It was by mere chance I came this way, 
and, perceiving some one tied to a tree, was about to take to my 
heels, when, fancying I recognised your worship’s well-formed legs, 
I ventured forward.” 

‘You shall become more intimately acquainted with my wor- 
ship’s boots, rascal, if I find my suspicions correct,” rejoimed 
Catesby. ‘ Have you the effrontery to tell me you have never 
seen this rope and this cloth before ?” 

“Certes, I have, your worship,” replied Martin. ‘ May the 
first hang me, and the last serve as my winding-sheet, if I speak 
not the truth! Ah, now I look again,” he added, pretending to 
examine them, “it must be a horse-cloth and halter from the 
stable. Peradventure I have seen them.” Si 
«“ That I will be sworn you rive, and used them too,” rejoined 
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Catesby. ‘ I am half inclined to tie you to the tree in my place, 
But where is your employer ?—where 1s Doctor Dee?” 

* Doctor is not my employer,” answered Martin, “ neither 
do I serve him. Mr. Humphrey Chetham, as I have already told 
your worship, is my master. As to the doctor, he left the hall 
some time since. F ather Garnet thought you had accompanied 
him on the road. I have seen nothing of him. Of a truth I have 
not.” 

Catesby reflected a moment, and then strode towards the Hall; 
while Martin, with a secret smile, picked up the halter and cloth, 
and withdrew to the stable. 

Repairing to the chamber of the wounded man, Catesby found 
Garnet seated by his couch, and related what had occurred. The 
Jesuit listened with profound attention to the recital, and on its 
conclusion observed— 

“Tam sorry you have offended Doctor Dee, my son. He 
might have proved a good friend. As it is, you have made him a 
dangerous enemy.” 

‘* He was not to be trusted, father,” returned Catesby. ‘* But 
if you have any fears of him, or Kelley, I will speedily set them 
at rest.’’ 

‘* No violence, my son,” rejoined Garnet, ‘ you will only increase 
the mischief you have already occasioned. I do not think Dee 
will betray us. But additional circumspection will be requisite. 
Tarry here while I confer with Viviana on this subject. She has 
apparently some secret influence with the doctor, and may be pre- 
vailed upon to exert it in our behalf.” 

It was long before Garnet returned. When he reappeared, his 
looks convinced Catesby that the interview had not proved satis- 


ae 

** Your imprudence has placed us in a perilous position, my son,” 
he observed. ‘“ Viviana refuses to speak to Doctor Dee on the 
subject, and strongly reprobates your conduct.” 

Catesby’s brow hwy 

_ “ There is but one course to pursue,” he muttered, rising; “ our 
lives or his must be sacrificed. I will act at once.” 

“ Hold !” exclaimed Garnet, authoritatively. ‘“‘ Wait till to- 
morrow; and, if aught occurs in the interim to confirm your suspi- 
cions, do as you think proper. I will not oppose you.” 

“ If I forbear so long,” returned Catesby, “ it will not be safe 
to remain here.” 

‘‘T will risk it,” said Garnet; “and I counsel you to do the 
same. You will not leave Viviana at this strait ?” 

“I have no such thoughts,” replied Catesby. “If I go, she 

too.” ; 

“ Then it will be in vain, I am sure, to endeavour to induce her 
to accompany you till her father is interred,” observed Garnet. 
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“True,” replied Catesby; “I had forgotten that. We shall 
meet the hoary juggler at the church, and an opportunity may 
occur for executing my purpose there. Unless he will swear at 
the altar not to betray us, he shall die by my hand.” 

‘An oath in such a case would be no security, my son,” returned 
Garnet ; “‘ and his slaughter and that of his companion would be 
equally ineflicacious, and greatly prejudicial to our cause. If he 
means to betray us, he has done so already. But I have little 
apprehension. [I do not think him well affected towards the 

vernment; and I cannot but think, if you had not thus grossly 
insulted him, he would have favoured rather than opposed our 
desion. If he was aware of the plot, and adverse to it, what need 
was there to exert his skill in behalf of our dying friend, who, but 
for him, would have been ere this a lump of lifeless clay? No, no, 
my son; you are far too hasty in your judgment. Nor am I less 
surprised at your injustice. Overlooking the great benefit con- 
ferred upon us, because some trifling scheme has been thwarted, 
you would requite our benefactor by cutting his throat.” 

** Your rebuke is just, father,” returned Catesby. ‘I have 
acted heedlessly. But I will endeavour to repair my error.” 

‘** Enough, my son,” replied Garnet. ‘ It will be advisable to 
go well armed to the Seat to-night, for fear of a surprise. But I 
shall not absent myself on that account.” 

“‘ Nor I,” rejoined Catesby. 

The conversation was then carried on on other topics, when the 
were interrupted by the entrance of Viviana, who came to consult 
them about the funeral. It was arranged—since better could not 
be found—that the vehicle used to bring thither the body of the 
unfortunate knight should transport it to its last home. No per- 
suasions of Garnet could induce Viviana to relinquish the idea of 
attending the ceremony; and Catesby, though he affected the con- 
trary, secretly rejoiced at her determination. 

Night came, and all was in readiness. Viviana to the last 
indulged a hope that Humphrey Chetham would arrive in time to 
attend the funeral with her; but as he did not appear, she con- 
cluded he had received Doctor Dee’s warning. Martin a 
was left in charge of Guy Fawkes, who still continued to slumber 
deeply; and, when within half an hour of the appointed time, the 
train set out. 

They were all well mounted, and proceeded at a slow pace along 
the lane skirting the west bank of the Irwell. The night was 
profoundly dark; and, as it was not deemed prudent to carry 
torches, some care was requisite to keep in the right road. Catesby 
rode first, and was followed by Garnet and Viviana; after whom 
came the little vehicle containing the oy," The rear was brought 
up by three of the servants sent by Sir Everard Digby; 4 fourth 
acting as driver of the sorry substjttite for a hearse. Nota word 
was uttered by any of the party. {In this stealthy manner was the 
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once-powerful and eae Sir William Radelifie, the owner of 
the whole district through which they were passing, conveyed to 
the burial-place of his ancestors ! 

In shorter time than they had allowed themselves for the jour- 
ney, the melancholy cavalcade reached Salford Bridge; and crossing 
it at a quick pace, as had been previously arranged by Catesby, 
arrived without molestation or notice (for no one was abroad in 
the town at that hour) at the southern gate of the Collegiate 
Church, where, it may be remembered, Guy Fawkes had wit- 
nessed the execution of the two seminary priests, and on the spikes 
of which their heads and dismembered bodies were now fixed. 
An old man here presented himself, and, unlocking the gate, in- 
formed them he was Robert Burnell, the sexton. The shell was 
then taken out, and borne on the shoulders of the servants towards 
the church, Burnell leading the way. Garnet followed; and as 
soon as Catesby had committed the horses to the care of the driver 
of the carriage, he tendered his arm to Viviana, who could scarcely 
have reached the sacred structure unsupported. 

Doctor Dee met them at the church porch, as he had appointed; 
and as soon as they had passed through it the door was locked. 
Addressing a few words in an under tone to Viviana, but not deign- 
ing to notice either of her companions, Dee directed the bearers of 
the body to follow him, and proceeded towards the choir. 

The interior of the reverend and beautiful fane was buried in 
profound gloom, and the feeble light diffused by the sexton’s lantern 
me made the darkness more palpable. On entering the broad 
and noble nave, nothing could be seen of its clustered pillars, or of 
the exquisite pointed arches, enriched with cinquefoil and quatre- 
foil inclosing blank shields, which they supported. Neither could 
its sculptured cornice; its clerestory windows; its upper range of 
columns, supporting demi-angels playing on musical instruments; 
its moulded roof, crossed by transverse beams, enriched in the in- 
terstices with sculptured ornaments, be distinguished. Most of these 
architectural glories were invisible, but the very gloom in which 
they were shrouded was imposing. As the dim Tight fell upon 
pillar after pillar as they passed, revealing their mouldings, piercing 
a few feet into the side-aisles, and falling upon the grotesque heads, 
the embattled ornaments, and grotesque tracery of the arches, the 
effect was inexpressibly striking. 

Nor were the personages inappropriate to the sombre scene. 
The reverend figure of Dee, with his loose flowing robe and long 
white beard; the priestly garb and grave aspect of Garnet; the 
soldier-like bearing of Catesby, his armed heel and rapier point 
clanking upon the pavement; the drooping figure of Viviana, whose 
features were buried in her kerchief, and whose sobs were distinctly 
audible; the strangely-fashioned coffin, and the attendants by whom 


it was borne; all constituted a singular, and at the same time 
deeply interesting picture. 
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Approaching the magnificent screen terminating the nave, the 
assed through an arched gateway within it, and entered the choir. 
he west end of this part of the church was assigned as the burial- 
lace of the ancient and honourable family the head of which was 

about to be deposited within it, and was designated from the cir- 
cumstance the ‘* Radcliffe chancel.” A long slab of gray marble, in 
which a brass plate displaying the armorial bearings of the Radcliffes 
was inserted, had been removed, and the earth thrown out of the 
cavity beneath it. Kelley, who had assisted in making the excava- 
tion, was standing beside it leaning on a spade, with a lantern at 
his feet. He drew aside as the funeral train approached, and the 
shell was deposited at the edge of the grave. 

Picturesque and striking as was the scene in the nave, it fell far 
short of that now exhibited. The choir of the Collegiate Church 
at Manchester may challenge comparison with any similar structure. 
Its thirty elaborately-carved stalls, covered with canopies of the 
richest tabernacle work, surmounted by niches, mouldings, pinnacles, 
and perforated tracery, and crowned with a richly sculptured cornice ; 
its side aisles, with their pillars and arches; its moulded ceiling, rich 
in the most delicate and fairy tracery; its gorgeous altar screen of 
carved oak; and its magnificent eastern window, then filled with 
stained glass, form a coup d’eil of almost unequalled splendour and 
beauty. Few of these marvels could now be seen ; but such points 
of the pinnacles and hanging canopies of the stalls, of the facades 
of the side aisles, and of the fretted roof, as received any portion 
of the light, came in with admirable effect. 

‘« All is prepared, you perceive,” observed Dee to Viviana. “ I 
will retire while the ceremony is performed.” And gravely inclining 
his head, he passed through an arched door in the south aisle, and 
entered the chapter-house. 

Garnet was about to proceed with the service appointed by the 
Romish church for the burial of the dead, when Viviana, uttering 
a loud cry, would have fallen, if Catesby had not flown to her 
assistance, and borne her to one of the stalls. Recovering her 
self-possession the next moment, she entreated him to leave her; and 
while the service proceeded, she knelt down and prayed fervently 
for the soul of the departed. 

Placing himself at the foot of the body, Garnet sprinkled it with 
holy water, which he had brought with him in a small silver conse- 
crated vessel. He then recited the De Profundis, the Miserere, and 
otherantiphonsand prayers; placed incense in a burner, which he had 
likewise brought with him, and having lighted it, bowed reverently 
towards the altar, sprinkled the body thrice with holy water at the 
sides, the head, ie the feet; and then walking round it with the 
incense burner, dispersed its fragrant odour over it. This done, he 
recited another prayer, pronounced a solemn benediction over the 
place of sepulture, and the body wae lowered into it. an 

The noise of the earth falling“upon the shell aroused Viviana 
from her devotions, She looked towards the grave, but could see 
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nothing but the gloomy group around it, prominent among which 
appeared the tall figure of Catesby. T he sight was too much for 
her, and unable to control her grief, she fainted. Meanwhile, the 
grave was rapidly filled, all lending their aid to the task; and nothing 
was wanting but to restore the slab to its original position, By 
the united efforts of Catesby, Kelley, and the sexton, this was soon 
accomplished; and the former, unaware of what had happened, was 
about to proceed to Viviana to tell her all was over, when he was 
arrested by a loud knocking at the church-door, accompanied by a 
clamorous demand for admittance. 

‘We are betrayed!” exclaimed Catesby; ‘‘it 1s as I suspected. 
Take care of Viviana, father. I will after the hoary impostor, and 
cleave his skull! Extinguish the lights !—quick !—quick !” 

Garnet hastily complied with these injunctions, and the choir 
was plunged in total darkness. He then rushed to the stalls, but 
could nowhere find Viviana. He called her by name, but received 
no answer; and was continuing his fruitless search, when he heard 
footsteps approaching, and the voice of Catesby exclaimed, 

** Follow me with your charge, father.” 

‘Alas! my son, she is not here,” replied Garnet. ‘I have 
searched each stall as carefully as I could in the dark. I fear she 
has been spirited away.” 

‘‘ Impossible !” cried Catesby, and he ran his hand along the row 
of sculptured seats, but without success. ‘*‘ She is indeed gone!” 
he me cw distractedly. ‘It was here I left her—nay, here I 
beheld her at the very moment the lights were extinguished. 
Viviana! Viviana!” 

But all was silent. 

‘* It is that cursed magician’s handiwork,” he continued, striking 
his forehead in despair. 

“ Did you find him?” demanded Garnet. 

“No,” replied Catesby, ‘the door of the chapter-house was 
locked inside. The treacherous villain did well to guard against 
my: fury.” 

‘* You provoked his resentment, my son,” rejoined Garnet. “ But 
this is not a season for reproaches: something must be done. 
Where is Kelley?” 

At the suggestion, Catesby instantly darted to the spot where 
the seer had stood. He was not there. He then questioned the 
servants, whose teeth were chattering with fright, but they had 
neither heard him depart, nor could tell anything about him; and 
perceiving plainly from their trepidation that these men would lend 
no aid, even if they did not join the assailants, he returned to com- 
municate his apprehensions to Garnet. During all this time the 
knocking and vociferations at the door had continued with increased 
violence, and reverberated in hollow peals along the roof and aisles 
of the church. 

The emergency was a fearful one. Catesby, however, had been 
too often placed in situations of peril, and was too constitutionally 
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brave, to experience much uneasiness for himself; but his a »prehen- 
sions lest Garnet should be captured, and the sudden ro myste- 
rious disappearance of Viviana, almost distracted him. Persuading 
himself she might have fallen to the ground, or that he had over. 
looked the precise spot where he had left her, he renewed his search, 
but with no better success than before; and he was almost beginning 
to believe that some magic might have been practised to cause her 
disappearance, when it occurred to him that she had been carried 
off by Kelley. 

“ Fool that I was not to think of that before!” he exclaimed, 
“J have unintentionally aided their project by extinguishing the 
lights. But, now that I am satisfied she is gone, I can devote m 
whole energies to the preservation of Garnet. They shall not 
capture us so easily as they anticipate.” 

With this he approached the priest, and, grasping his hand, drew 
him noiselessly along. They had scarcely passed through the arched 
doorway in the screen, and set foot within the nave, when the clamour 
without ceased. The next moment a thundering crash was heard; the 
door burst open, and a number of armed figures bearing torches, with 
drawn swords in their hands, rushed with loud vociferations into 
the church. 

“ We must surrender, my son,” cried Garnet. ‘ It will be use- 
less to contend against that force.” 

‘‘But we may yet escape them,” rejoined Catesby; and glancing 
hastily round, he perceived a small open door in the wall at the 
right, and pointing it out to the priest, hurried towards it. 

On reaching it, they found it communicated with a flight of stone 
steps, evidently leading to the roof. 

‘Saved ! saved!” cried Catesby, triumphantly. ‘‘ Mount first, 
father. I will defend the passage.” 

The pursuers, who saw the course taken by the fugitives, set up 
a loud shout, and ran as swiftly as they could in the same direction; 
and by the time the latter had gained the door, they were within a 
few yards of it. Garnet darted up the steps; but Catesby lingered 
to make fast the door, and thus oppose some obstacle to the hostile 
party. His efforts, however, were unexpectedly checked, and, on 
examination, he found it was hooked to the wall atthe back. Un- 
doing the fastening, the door swung to, and he instantly bolted it. 
Overjoyed at his success, and leaving his pursuers, who at this 
moment arrived, to vent their disappointment in loud menaces, he 
hastened after Garnet. Calling loudly to him, he was answered 
from a small dark chamber on the right, into which the priest had 
retreated. 

“We have but prolonged our torture,” groaned Garnet; “I can 
find no outlet. Our foes will speedily force an entrance, and we 
must then fall into their hands.” 2 

“There must be some door opening upon the roof, father, 
rejoined Catesby. ‘ Mount as high se you can, and search care= 
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fully. I will defend the stairs, and will undertake to maintain my 
,ost against the whole rout.” 

Thus urged, Garnet ascended the steps. After the lapse of a 
few minutes, during which the thundering at the door below in- 
creased, and the heavy blows of some weighty implement directed 
against it were distinctly heard, he cred, “I have found a door, 
but the bolts are rusty—I cannot move them.” 

‘Use all your strength, father,” shouted Catesby, who, having 
planted himself with his drawn sword at an advantageous point, 
was listening with intense anxiety to the exertions of the assailing 
party. ‘* Do not relax your efforts for a moment.” 

‘It is in vain, my son,” rejoined Garnet, in accents of despair. 
“‘ My hands are bruised and bleeding, but the bolts stir not.” 

“Distraction!” cried Catesby, gnashing his teeth with rage, 
‘Let me try.” 

And he was about to hasten to the priest’s assistance when the 
door below was burst open with a loud crash, and the assailants 
rushed up the steps. ‘The passage was so narrow that they were 
compelled to mount singly; and Catesby’s was scarcely a vain boast 
when he said he could maintain his ground against the whole host. 
Shouting to Garnet to renew his efforts, he prepared for the assault. 
Reserving his petronels to the last, he trusted solely to his rapier; 
and leaning against the newel, or circular column round which 
the stairs twined, he was in a great measure defended from the 
weapons of his adversaries, while they were completely exposed to 
his attack. ‘The darkness, moreover, in which he was enveloped 
offered an additional protection, whereas the torches they carried 
made his mark certain. As soon as the foremost of the band came 
within reach, Catesby plunged his sword into his breast, and pushed 
him back with all his force upon his comrades. The man fell 
heavily backwards, dislodging the next in advance, who in his turn 
upset his successor, and so on, till the whole band was thrown into 
confusion. A discharge of fire-arms followed; but, sheltered by the 
newel, Catesby sustained no injury. At this moment he was cheered 
by a cry from Garnet that he had succeeded in forcing back the 
bolts, terror having supplied him with a strength not his own; and 
making another sally upon his assailants, amid the disorder that 
ensued Catesby retreated, and rapidly tracking the steps, reached 
the door through which the priest had already passed. When 
within a short distance of the outlet, Catesby felt, from the current 
of fresh air that saluted him, that it pees | upon the roof of the 


church. Nor was he deceived. A few steps placed him upon 
the leads, where he found Garnet. 

“Tt is you, my son!” cried the latter, on beholding him; “ I 
thought from the shouts you had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy.” 

‘* No, Heaven be praised! I am as yet safe, and trust to deliver 
you out of their hands. Come with me to the battlements.” 
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The battlements!” exclaimed Garnet. “ A leap from such a 
height as that were certain destruction.” 

“It were so,” replied Catesby, dragging him along. “ But 
trust to me, and you shall yet reach the ground uninjured.” 

Arrived at the battlements, Catesby leaned over them, and en- 
deavoured to ascertain what was beneath. It was still so dark that 
he could scarcely discern any objects but those close to him; but as 
far as he could trust his vision, he thought he perceived a project- 
ing building some twelve or fourteen feet oe and calling to 
mind the form of the church, which he had frequently seen and 
admired, he remembered its chantries, and had no doubt but it was 
the roof of one of them that he beheld. If he could reach it, the 
descent from thence would be easy; and he immediately communi- 
cated the idea to Garnet, who shrank aghast from it. Little time, 
however, was allowed for consideration. Their pursuers had already 
scaled the stairs, and were springing one after another upon the 
leads, uttering the most terrible threats against the destroyer of 
their comrade. Hastily divesting himself of his cloak, Catesby 
clambered over the battlements; and, impelled by fear, Garnet 
threw off his robe, and followed his example. Clinging to the 
grotesque stone water-spouts which projected below the battlements, 
and placing the points of his feet upon the arches of the clerestory 
windows, and thence upon the mullions and transom bars, Catesby 
descended in safety, and then turned to assist his companion, who 
was quickly by his side. 

The most difficult and dangerous part of the descent had yet to 
be accomplished. They were now nearly thirty feet from the 
ground, and the same irregularities in the walls which had favoured 
them in the upper structure did not exist in the lower. But their 
present position, exposed as it was to their pursuers, who, having 
reached the point immediately overhead, were preparing to fire 
upon them, was too dangerous to allow of its occupation for a mo- 
ment, and Garnet required no urging to make him clamber over 
the low embattled parapet. Descending a flying buttress that 
defended an angle of the building, Catesby, who was possessed of 
—= strength and activity, was almost instantly upon the ground. 

arnet was not so fortunate. Missing his footing, he fell from a 
considerable height, and his groans proclaimed that he had received 
some seriousinjury. Catesby instantly flew to him, and demanded, 
in a tone of the greatest anxiety, whether he was much hurt. 

““ My right arm is broken,” gasped the sufferer, raising himself 
with difficulty. “What other injuries I have sustained I know 
not; but every joint seems dislocated, and my face is covered with 
blood. Heaven have pity, on me!” 

As he spoke, a shout of exultation arose from the hostile party, 
who, having heard Garnet's fall, and the groans that succeeded it, 
at once divined the cause, and made sure of a capture. A deep 
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silence followed, proving that they had quitted the roof, and were 
hastening to secure their prey. 

Aware that it would take them some little time to descend the 
winding staircase, and traverse the long aisle of the church, Catesby 
felt certain of distancing them. But he could not abandon Garnet, 
who had become insensible from the agony of his fractured limb, 
and, lifting him carefully in his arms, he placed him upon his 
shoulder, and started at a swift pace towards the further extremity 
of the churchyard. 

At the period of this history, the western boundary of the Col- 
legiate Church was formed by a precipitous sandstone rock of great 
height, the base of which was washed by the waters of the Irwell, 
while its summit was guarded by a low stone wall. In after years, 
a range of small habitations was built upon this spot; but they 
have been recently removed, and the rock having been lowered, a 
road now occupies their site. Nerved by desperation, Catesby, 
who was sufficiently well acquainted with the locality to know 
whither he was shaping his course, determined to hazard a descent, 
which under calmer circumstances he would have deemed wholly 
impracticable. His pursuers, who issued from the church-porch a 
few seconds after he had passed it, saw him hurry towards the low 
wall edging the precipice, and, encumbered as he was with the 
priest, vault over it. Not deeming it possible he would dare to spring 
from such a height, they darted after him. But they were de- 
ceived, and could scarcely credit their senses when they found him 
gone. By the light of their torches they perceived him shooting 
down the almost perpendicular side of the rock, and the next mo- 
ment a hollow plunge told that he had reached the water. They 
stared at each other in mute astonishment. 

Will you follow him, Dick Haughton?” observed one, as soon 
as he had recovered his speech. 

“ Not I,” replied the fellow addressed. ‘I have no fancy for a 
broken neck. Follow him thyself, if thou hast a mind to try the 
soundness of thy pate: I warrant that rock will put it to the 
proof.” 

‘* Yet the feat has just been done, and by one burthened with a 
wounded comrade into the bargain,” remarked the first speaker. 

** He must be the devil, that’s certain,’ rejoined Haughton; 
“and Doctor Dee himself is no match for him.” 

‘* He has the devil’s luck, that’s certain,” cried a third soldier. 
“ But, hark! he is swimming across the river. We may yet 
catch him on the opposite bank. Come along, comrades.” 

With this, they rushed out of the churchyard; made the best 
of their way to the bridge; and crossing it, flew to the bank of 
the river, where they dispersed in every direction, in search 
of the fugitive. But they could not discover a trace of him or 
his wounded companion. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE RENCOUNTER. 


CaTEsBY himself could scarcely tell how he accomplished his 
hair-breadth escape. Reckless almost of the result, he slid down 
the rock, catching at occasional irregularities as he descended. 
The river was of great depth at this point, and broke the force of 
his fall. On rising, he struck out a few yards, and suffered himself 
to be carried down the stream. He had never for one moment 
relinquished his hold of Garnet, and being an admirable swimmer, 
found little difficulty in sustaining him with one arm, while with 
the other he guided his course in the water. In this way he 
reached the shore in safety, about a hundred yards below the 
bridge, by which means he avoided his pursuers, who, as has just 
been stated, searched for him above it. 

After debating with himself for a short timé as to what course 
he should pursue, he decided upon conveying Garnet to the Hall, 
where he could procure restoratives and assistance ; and though he 
was fully sensible of the danger of this plan, not doubting the 
mansion would be visited and searched by his pursuers before 
morning, yet the necessity of warning Guy Fawkes outweighed 
every other consideration. Accordingly, again shouldering the 
priest, who, though he had regained his sensibility, was utterly 
unable to move, he commenced his toilsome march ; and being 
frequently obliged to pause and rest himself, more than an hour 
elapsed before he reached his destination. 

It was just growing light as he crossed the drawbridge; and 
seeing a horse tied to a tree, and the gate open, he began to : 
the enemy had preceded him. Full of misgiving, he laid Garntt 
upon a heap of straw in an outbuilding, and entered the house. 
He found no one below, though he glanced into each room. He 
then noiselessly ascended the stairs, with the intention of proceeding 
to Guy Fawkes’s chamber. ; 

As he traversed the gallery, he heard voices in one of the 
chambers, the door of which was ajar, and pausing to listen, dis- 
tinguished the tones of Viviana. Filled with astonishment, he 
was about to enter the room to inquire by what means she had 
reached the Hall, when he was arrested by the voice of her com- 
panion. It was that of Humphrey Chetham. Maddened by 
jealousy, Catesby’s first impulse was to rush into the room and sta! 
his rival in the presence of his mistress. But he restrained his 
passion by a powerful effort. , ; 

After listening for a few minutes intently to their conversation, 
he found that Chetham was taking leave; and — softly down- 
stairs, stationed himself in the hall, through which he knew his rival 
must necessarily pass. Chetham p sently appeared. His manner 
was dejected, his looks recom | and he would have passed 
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Catesby without observing him, if the latter had not laid his hand 
upon his shoulder. 

‘Mr. Catesby !” exclaimed the young merchant, starting as he 
beheld the stern glance fixed upon him. ‘ I thought—” 

“You thought I was a prisoner, no doubt,” interrupted Catesby, 
bitterly. ‘But you are mistaken. I am here to confound you 
and your juggling and treacherous associate.” 

“ i do not understand you,” replied Chetham. 

“T will soon make myself intelligible,” retorted Catesby. 
‘‘ Follow me to the garden.” 

“T perceive your purpose, Mr. Catesby,” replied Chetham, 
calmly; “ but it is no part of my principles to expose my life to 
ruflianly violence. If you choose to lay aside this insolent demean- 
our, which is more befitting an Alsatian bully than a gentleman, 
I will readily give you such explanation of my conduct as will fully 
content you, and satisfy you that any suspicions you may entertain 
of me are unfounded.” 

“Coward!” exclaimed Catesby, striking him. “I want no ex- 
planation. Defend yourself, or I will treat you with still greater 
indignity.” 

‘Lead on, then,” cried Chetham: ‘I would have avoided the 
quarrel if I could. But this outrage shall not pass unpunished !” 

As they quitted the hall, Viviana entered it; and, though she 
was greatly surprised by the appearance of Catesby, his furious 
gestures left her in no doubt as to his purpose. She called to him 
to stop; but no attention was paid by either party to her cries. 

On gaining a retired spot beneath the trees, Catesby, without 
giving his antagonist time to divest himself of the heavy horse- 
man’s cloak with which he was encumbered, and scarcely to draw 
his sword, assaulted him. ‘The combat was furious on both sides, 
but it was evident that the young merchant was no match for his 
adversary. He maintained his ground, however, for some time 
with great resolution ; but being hotly pressed, in retreating to 
avoid a thrust his foot caught in the long grass, and he fell. 
Catesby would have passed his sword through his body, if it had 
not been turned aside by another weapon. It was that of Guy 
Fawkes, who, followed by Martin Heydocke, had staggered 
towards the scene of strife, reaching it just in time to save the life 
of Humphrey Chetham. 

‘‘ Heaven be praised! I am not too late!” he exclaimed. 
“Put up your blade, Catesby, or turn it against me.” 
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MAN VERSUS METAL 


BY MRS. WHITE, 
The hated weight of poverty. 


Ir there be ever a time when a man is inclined to lose sight of his own 
identity—to sink the amor sui in a humiliating sense of depression—to 
be not himself but somebody else, it is when the metallic harmony, that 
ere while sounded in the auriferous depths of his purse, has dwindled into 
a single chime—or, still worse, has no circulating medium left wherewith 
to articulate potently the wants of its owner. Literary men with uncer- 
tain engagements, and penny-a-liners with their last article on hand, will 
comprehend the crisis 1 refer to. Crisis ! no, that isnot the word. Your 
hopeless, absolutely penniless crisis has the elements of tragedy in it ; 
and tragedy, though it stalks in rags, hath a something in its port that 
hushes laughter. Who laughs at the threadbare majesty of Lear? or 
what lip wags at the torn straw-strewed blanket of poor Tom? Does 
the dead man lapped in the gaunt arms of Starvation look less solemn with 
the highway for his bier? No, the stage I mean is not a crisis, but a 
dilemma, on the horns of which we may probably arrive at once. It is 
a state of monetary derangement rather than disease, between the first 
symptoms of lightness and the last of utter vacuity; and one that lets the 
patient into so many shabby contrivances to save himself and his last 
shilling from his neighbour’s knowledge of the case, that he becomes 
ridiculous to himself through the very means he takes to escape the 
ridicule of others. If he be honest, so much the worse for him ; there is 
nothing more antagonistic to keeping up appearances than high princi- 
ples and a low purse ; it leaves a man nothing but himself, and expedites 
the crisis materially. In this case migratory habits are sure to super- 
vene; he is found, like the moon, varying his position every quarter, and 
when he fails in the object—which, whatever is said of air, health, quiet, or 
convenience, means shortly cheapness—he no longer changes the house, 
but, like the index of a book, takes all the stories in rotation, progressing 
from the first to the last or uppermost, where it is ten chances to one he 
remains. Once here, as at all extreme elevations, the difficulty is to get 
down again. Henceforth he walks abroad like a painted lady, with one 
complexion for his friends and another for private wear ; a living Janus, 
complacently smiling on one side, while the tears of calamity are scarcely 
dried on the other. Oh sad estate ! which obliges a man to be no better 
than a perambulatin g pyramid of pretences, a daily attestation to the truth 
of Rochefoucault’s maxim, that language was given him to hide his 
thoughts! Upon what other principle—when forced to abandon hyson and 
souchong, and take to miserable*—does he mask a want of the sinews 
of war under the plea of weak nerves ? or how, but by such substitution, 
could he talk of preferring brown bread to white ; or ascribe the homeo- 
pathic lightness of his bill of fare to prospective bill-ious derangement, 
well knowing his symptoms have no nearer relation to these organs than 
his pocket ? Alas! poverty plays the gaoler to his preferences; but the 
love of seeming a free agent, like the orange-woman’s head in the 


“ Spectator,” will babble even when it,at0 longer has existence. 
* The shells of the cocoa-nut. 
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‘A man without money,” says one, who, we have no doubt, knew 
something of the matter, “is a body without a soul—a walking death— 
a spectre, of whom every one is afraid ;” and, judging from the spirit- 
less condition of the being so situated, we should say the inference was 
correct. Remark the same individual when his purse has been re- 
plenished, and § hc will see his spirits exactly flow and ebb with the 
golden flood. Mark how light his step, how frank his looks. With what 
a cordial air he regards the passers-by ! how replete he appears with 
good-humour and courtesy! He orders without any timid forecasting of 
the cost, or so much as an attempt at cheapening, and pays with that 
popular manner ascribed to princes. The independence of present 
id is about him; he is out of the danger of debt ; his senses 
sing Io pans to the influx of these Pactolian sands. But see him at their 
recession : he is once more bound hand and foot by his necessities, and 
becomes as it were a sentient sandbag, against which his senses and de- 
sires run a tilt. Sight, sound, taste, appetite, are so many slings and 
arrows, the encounters of which he must bear as he best may—in spite 
of mental energy, of physical strength. He is absolutely helpless ; his 
hands are tied from action, his feet from the pursuit of either pleasure 
or profit. He hears of advantages, yet lacks the power of improving 
them ; sees bargains, and is blind. Speculations may spread themselves 
in lucrative array—opportunities the most favourable offer—but to share, 
enjoy, use them, is out of the question ; he is no longer a free agent, 
but the very serf and thrall of circumstances. He cannot go out but 
he blushes inwardly at the consciousness of how little he is worth ; and 

asses on with a tingling sensation, as if every man, woman, and child 
had the gift of clairvoyance, and were cognizant of the state of his ex- 
chequer. 

I have before me the fragments of the diary of one of these subjects 
of fluctuating finance--the genius of a season; who appears to eee 
been feted, flattered, encouraged, and caressed for some short time, and 
then suffered to sink to the level of uncared-for poverty; and who, 
when nothing else was left to book, regularly chronicled the day's dis- 
appointments and shortcomings. 

It opens in a good neighbourhood—in a snug first-floor, with im- 
pressions evidently daguerreotyped by the sunshine of prosperity ; and 
ends in a three-pair-of-stairs apartment, not very far from Marylebone 
Workhouse. Like our suppository sufferer, he appears to have striven 
against the appearance of his inward beggary, and to have carried, with 
neas, his penates in his bosom—a fortune so blind, that every revo- 
lution of her wheel carried her good gifts from him—and a Comus who 
mocked his pretences to his face, and aimed so many quillets at his self- 
esteem that the wonder is it should survive them. 


We will pass over the bright spots, and come to those which bear more 
immediately on the subject of our theme. 

Friday, Feb. 5, 1847.—Three o’clock, A.m., came home from Mrs. 
B ’s soirée, the third I have been at this week; nice party, but I 
never felt in less spirits. To return to frugality and a second floor, 
after having made one at such a scene, makes the step between the sublime 
and the ridiculous one’s own. 

Mem.—Kids and coach-hire, with servants’ fees, are a grievous tax on 
pleasure-taking. 

Monday, Feb, 8.—Major E 








called; he tells me, in reference to 
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M——’s jealousy, that though our friends bear our misfortunes with very 
exemplary philosophy, they do not always hear of our prosperity so un- 
moved. Prosperity! What a farce is my position—unknowing from 
month to month how Iam to live! Have not yet received my payments 
for the last month’s articles, though the magazines have been out these 
three weeks; but then how are editors to know that I am literally can- 
nibal of my own brains, living wholly on them? 

Tuesday, Feb. 9.—No letters—no calls. I shall write the better 
for it. 

Thursday, Feb. 11.—The Mag., after a twelvemonth’s struggle, 
defunct. I must look about for a new opening, in case the proprietors do 
not start another in its place. A large party at S ’s, the marine- 
painter’s. C , the artist, desired to be introduced to me, and paid me 
some very handsome compliments upon my recent papers. I could have 
desired, coming from him, that it had been something more than flattery ; 
but is it not evident that, if I really possessed the talent my friends in 
their civility ascribe to me, I should be better paid, and more highly 
appreciated ? 

Saturday, Feb. 13.—How true it is, that on this earth the shadows 
are ever moving! M has sent the money he owed me, but has not 
an opening for anything of mine next month. WW importe—I shall seek 
cheaper lodgings, and give up going into company, neither my time nor 
wardrobe will afford it. Paid my laundress, landlady, &e. 

Monday, Feb. 22.—Called on Mr. C-——., the publisher, who tells me 
the journal-people are advertising my articles with immense force. 
This looks well, and yet they have cut down the payment from 10/. to 62. 
per sheet—a great falling off; but I am not in a condition to close even 
this channel, unprofitable as it is. 

Mem.—To read “ Newton on Vegetable Diet.” They say it is no matter 
how simple the aliment, provided the appetite is appeased—a circum- 
stance that accounts for the Scandinavians composing farinaceous food of 
saw-dust ; at all events, a more satisfactory process than that of the 
Russian hunters, who apply the timber outwardly, and stifle the cravings 
of the stomach by binding it in boards.” 

Wednesday, Feb. 24.—There is certainly some truth in the remark, 
that misfortunes never come singly. My only annual engagement, a 
monthly paper in the Miscellany, 1as ended by the cessation of 
the article as a feature of the work, and a rupture with the editor in 
consequence. ‘ 

Friday, Feb. 26.—Removed from my old lodgings in i or 
Place to the top of a house in C Street ; the only elevation, by the 
way, with which poverty brings us acquainted. Nothing stirring but 
bankruptcies, collections for the starving Irish, and distress in town and 
country at home. é' 

April 1.—-No money—no proofs. Walked into the city from the 
Edgware Road, and back as far as the end of the Strand: very tired ; 
and, not having felt much appetite at breakfast, very faint. Hesitated a 
moment between the legitimate sixpenny omnibuses and the cheap and 
nasty twopenny ones ; but as I had so short a distance to ride, ona 
might as well go by the latter. os little difference in the class 
passengers—no fishwomen smoking, s0r ragged boys at fisty-cufts, as I 
had been led to expect. f . 
April 4,.—My funds are again netrly exhausted, and how to replenish 
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them I know not; depression and anxiety are heavy clogs on the 
imagination. For the last few days, I have found myself unable to 
write, or even to read, with any pleasure or advantage. A kind note 
from my friend Miss T , and a highly complimentary one from the 
clever editor of the Magazine. A short time back, and I should 
have read this last in the spirit with which Nelson encored Lady 
Hamilton’s performance of the Battle of the Nile, or with feelings akin 
to the self-gratulatory ones with which the Roman and Greek demi- 

must have sniffed the incense offered them ; but poverty is an ex- 
cellent sedative for overweening vanity. ‘Two papers returned. 

April 7.—In consequence of the numbers of the nobility and gentry 
who daily call at the kitchen of the Reform Club to taste M. Soyer’s 
soup, and who, according to the papers, pronounce it excellent, I have 
ordered some to be made agreeably to the printed receipt, and shall 
pronounce on it myself at dinner-time. 

N.B. Find seconds bread just as good as firsts, and a penny cheaper. 

April 9.—It is very odd that one cannot live upon as little when 
he has money at command, as when his means are limited. My expenses 
are wonderfully reduced, yet 1 do not see that Iam anything the sufferer 
by the contraction. Had I lived as economically for the last twelve- 
months, I should now have had money in hand instead of wanting it. 
I think M. Soyer’s soup—if not quite equal to the effects which the 
sarcastic hyperbole of the Dublin ballad-makers attributes to it in the 








Sup it up, sup it up, it will keep the hunger out ; 
It will cure you of the faver, an’ the cholic, an’ the gout, 

that has been heard from King’s-end to Rathfarnham during the last 
two months—an excellent substitute for a better dinner: there are 
times when a man must wear his palate in his pocket. By the way, I 
have just been reading of the recent death of a woman in Belgium, who 
had managed to exist since the year ’26 without food. It would be well, 
if she has divulged her receipt, to publish it for the use of needy indivi- 
duals generally, and the benefit of the Marylebone parish authorities in 
particular. Mr. C has just written to me, that in consequence of 
the length of certain serial papers in the next month’s magazine, he 

must postpone the appearance of mine till June. Where will this end! 
April 15.—It is all very fine to call “riches the baggage of virtue;” 
but if the philosopher had had but a moiety of my experience, he would 
have owned that poverty is the true impedimenta, and the very tempter to 
vice, ‘To me it looks little less than a crime to break through the decent 
a which have ever made me regard the side alley of a pawn- 
roker’s shop as the postern of sin and see entry to the thief’s 
depository — the drunkard's bank—the wretch’s equipment warehouse 
from the spoils of bankruptcy, misery, and death. Iam sick at heart 
when it occurs to me as a temporary resource, and yet there is no abso- 
lute wrong in the transaction. I have articles that in my present situa- 
tion are of no use to me ; they will obtain me the means of existence 
till better times, when I may recover them. Ought I then to peril my 
health for the sake of a prejudice ? Would it not rather be a criminal 
weakness in me to forego the only alternative I have left? I will think” 
m3 ; but there is a line which says, “ Beware of the beginnings of 





April 17.—Though no man was ever a hero to his washerwoman, any 
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more than to his valet, I think it better not to employ mine in the matter I 
haveinhand. Kept to myself, the first pang will be the last; but confided 
to a deputy, I might feel it many times. With this idea, I crept at dusk 
from my own apartment this evening, and hurried down-stairs with the 
sensations of a thief, though what I carried was my own. There is no 
difficulty in London in discovering the place I sought; its triple sign 

litters at every second corner, or depends in front of at least one or two 
Cine in a street: but there were so many persons walking about, and 
such a crowd of the most abandoned and miserable-looking beings col- 
lected round the doors, that my strength failed me; I could not, even 
with the prospect of sitting dinnerless to-morrow, make one amongst 
them. There will be fewer people about on Monday. 

It is Saturday night, and a sexagenarian street-singer, whom I have 
habituated to a trifle of alms weekly, has stationed himself beneath the 
window, and sends up his dim voice in a psalm-like melody, trembling, 
soft, and plaintive as a lisping child’s, from under his white hairs ; and I 
sit here without one halfpenny to give him! Oh, Poverty! thou con- 
joinest my lot in all the sad depressions and difficulties that beset this 
er vad of seventy years; nay, his gray locks, his feeble voice, and 
slight lameness, are so many solicitations, so modestly put forth by him 
that the most rigid discountenancer of beggary must soften and disburse. 
He is sure, therefore, to find the day sufficient for the wants thereof, and 
to enter on the next with some speculative hopes of surviving it ; but I 
have neither present aid nor future prospects: even the promises of my 
friends are prospective, and deal with things at too remote a distance to be 
useful to me. It is dreadful, that the need of a fictitious treasure, a mere 
excrement of the earth, should bow down the spirit, mind, and actions of 
aman, till he who calls himself immortal feels of less value, humanly 
speaking, than a handful of dross when minted! 

April 18.—Nothing left but to reduce to practice Shakespeare’s 
apostrophe—* Down, proud stomach!” Why did 1 not do as I 
intended last night ? Of what use is a watch, when one has no longer 
a dinner-hour to look for? I have got up a catarrh de circon- 
stance, to luli my landlady’s suspicions on the state of my cuisine ; and 
wear cotton in my ears, to keep out the provoking clatter of the knives 
and forks of the other lodgers. : 

April 19.—I am nearly at the end of the month, and of my wits—for 
the approach of the next makes my condition no better. 1 have been 
obliged to dispense with visiting, and in consequence with the interest of 
my friends, My personal property, like that of other needy gentlefolks, 
is all in the hands of the Jews; and it appears to me that I shall shortly 
have but the alternative of Warley Common* or Kensal Green. In this 
last case a man is always sure of a premium from the public, who inva- 
riably afford him in death that for which his worth, his talents, or en- 
durance, pleaded in vain when living—the means of providing for his 
necessities, 


* Since the date of the above, we have learned that a number of young men in 
fashionably made but threadbare garments have presented themselves as recruits 
at the above-named depot, and openly exchanged the fardel of poverty for .the 
knapsack of a private soldier. It is not yalikely that our unhappy author was 
amongst them. 
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THE LITTLE ELF. 


A rew houses built in a line form the village—it lies at the foot of 
Chalk Hill—whose smooth white sides half encircling it, seem to shut 
out the work-a-day world, noisy and busy and full of strife. The road 
is cut out of high sandy ie covered with turf and beautiful with 
trees, either grouped on the summit or running along the side, and 
forming a pleasing perspective. 

Turning out of the high road is some beautifully broken ground, some 
of it laid out in lawn and garden, some as a park, and some rising 
ground is clothed with lofty trees. 

One summer's afternoon I visited this sweet spot, and amongst beauties 
of various kinds, I particularly delighted in a magnificent lime-tree, 
whose spire rose tapering into the blue sky, whilst the splendid foliage 
descended in wider and yet wider circles to the ground. It seemed the 
graceful lady of the place. I approached, and seating myself on the 
grass was soon overcome by sleep; and under the soft whispering lime- 
bough I dreamt the following dream :— 

I saw the spot on which; I slept as it had been in primeval ages—a 
far-spreading forest; and my lime-tree stood amidst gigantic oaks and 
Coke, in whose brown shades innumerable sylvan beings ranged. 

In the heart of the lime-tree there dwelt an elf, its tutelary genius: 
Linda—so was she called—had nurtured it since first it had been sown 
in the ground. As it grew, her happiness increased ; her red-brown eyes 
became larger and kinder and more sparkling; she twined the small- 
leafed ivy among her bright auburn ringlets; she ran up and down the 
forest slopes with mad glee, for her light-hearted joy knew uno limits, and 
sought to express itself.in exuberant gambols. 

One day, when the little brown-eyed elf felt more glad than usual, 
because the sun filled every leaf on the western side of the tree brimfull 
of golden light, and the gentle zephyrs sported amidst the branches, and 
made all the leaves whisper their hearts’ secrets, from a glade that 
opened out from this part of the forest Linda was amazed to see a 
gt ee form advance. Her thin robes, of purest white, fell in 
full wy to the ground; her aspect was lofty and calm. She 
approached the little elf with composed and measured step: at length 
she stood beside her, and contemplated the tree which Linda was regard- 
ing with so much pleasure. 

“Ah!” said the stranger, after a pause, “the trees of my clime are 
very different from this, which has a vast deal too much body ; their 
straight stems shoot for many feet up into the pure air, and carry the 
boughs far above the earth. They do not deign to touch it: they feed 
only on the air, and on the dews and sunshines of heaven.” 

hen the little elf’s heart swelled with grief, and indignant tears stood 
in her 1 fo 

The boughs of the neighbouring thicket rustled, and out from among 


them stepped a magnificent Wood-God. His hair was like a fountain of 
silver, as its grey masses fell on his wide shoulders. His countenance, 
when at rest, was the very repose of power; and, according to the 
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occasion, it took a wonderful expression of sweetness, of thought, or of 
This being bowed low to the white-robed lady ; but when, looking at 
the elf, he perceived that she was in sorrow, he kindly took her hand, 
and said— 

“¢ What ails thee, dear little Linda ?” 

The elf answered that the stranger reproached her because of her tree 
—its boughs, she said, should grow nearer to the heaven, while, on the 
contrary, some of them even lightly swept the green sward itself. 

The Wood-God stood for a few moments in deep and grave thought ; 
then a calm smile broke through his gravity, and he pronounced his 
conviction thus— 

“ Let each maintain its own character: in truth, none is better than 
the other, except inasmuch as it uses energy in the free development 
of its internal power. Therefore, fair stranger,” continued he, bowing 
as to a superior being, “ rejoice in the lofty aspirations of thy palms, 
but leave to us the rich luxuriance of our limes; which not the less live 
by celestial influence, because they likewise seem to be in nearer relation 
to the earth than thy Eastern palms and cedars.” 

The lofty lady smiled unconvinced and coldly, and passed on. 

Linda threw herself, sobbing forth her thanks, at the feet of the 
Wood-God, who sent down a grave, sweet smile upon her as he raised 
her up. | 

ne that hour nothing went well with Linda and her tree. It 
seemed as if some spell had fallen upon them. Linda's heart was dis- 
‘quieted. 

. After a while there came a crowd of boors, with a rough, bluff over- 
seer at their head. 

“Cut down this—and this—and this,”’ said he, pointing to one noble 
tree after another; and the axe resounded, till whole groves and splendid 
groups of trees vanished, and the hoary monarchs of the woods were not 
spared. 

: And after that came other workmen, and the tinkle of the mason’s 
tool was heard, and thus habitations of men rose around, The sylvan 
deities and wood-nymphs fled, all but Linda. 

In vain! The ot was not long destined to be spared. A party of 
men who were carousing observed how pleasant it would be to sit under 
its shade if it were cut and trained. ‘They all advanced to look at the 
tree. : 

Linda overheard their proposal. A sick sorrow filled her heart. She 
remained trembling amid the green boughs, invisible to these mortals. 

Alas! the axe was brought, and the branches were lopped from the 
trunk to a certain height from the ground, and its lofty head fell to the 
earth. Of the beautiful tree nothing was left but some ungraceful arches, 
flattened at the top. 

When every light was extinguished in human abodes, and the moon 
tipped each blade and leaf with silver, Linda lay on the wet grass, and 
leaned her head upon the fallen boughs of her tree. The Wood-God stood 
beside her, gentle and sad. : 

“No earth-kissing boughs now,” said Linda; “ the White Lady might 
be content, I think.” 
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As she spoke the stately vision stood beside her, and Linda started to 
her feet in awe and wonder. 

‘¢Sooner or later, in some way or other,” said the clear-toned lady, 
«this befalls. Come now with me, and you shall find delights which are 
not of the earth, earthy—nor, like the things of earth, perishable.” 

So saying, she would have gently forced the weeping Linda away, but 
the Wood-God remonstrated. 

“Fair genius,” said he, “suffer Linda, born an elf, to remain in the 
woods, where alone she can find pleasures suited to her nature; or else 
change that nature.” 

“ An elf she cannot remain,” answered the lady; “she dies (such is 
the destiny of the elf) with the desolation of her tree. Her nature 
must change, either for better or for worse.” 

Linda clung with frantic wildness to her tree; she seemed as if she 
would cling to and embrace every leaf on it. 

“Hearest thou? It is rwpossiBLE,”’ said the Wood-God, whilst stern 
scorn was in his dark eye, and on his lip a smile of doubt and wonder that 
his favourite Linda should show herself so unwise, so weak. 

Linda swooned at the sentence, and the inflexible hardness with which 
it was spoken. The sound of flutes and pipes (aerial music) now was heard; 
it summoned the god to the feast of sylvan deities. It awoke Linda just 
in time to hear the Wood-God mutter ‘‘ Unworthy Linda!” and to catch 
the glance of full enjoyment with which he turned to attend the revel, 
wholly forgetful of her suffering. 

At that instant she died. Unconscious of her fate, he pursued his way: 
and no one’s laugh was more gay and gushing, no one’s mind shone forth 
more grandly or brilliantly, than his at that feast of the gods. 

‘Unhappy Linda !” said the White One, and slowly withdrew. 

But the little twigs and soft leaves of her tree did not forsake her ; the 
crept over her tenderly as she lay among them, as if they had been 
animate things. They ceased not till they had entirely covered her, and 
she lay in a green leafy shroud, enveloped as in a chrysalid. 

And now a broad saffron band united the horizon to the grey sky above, 
and announced the dawn. ‘The woodcutters came again on the scene. 
They lopped away boughs, and soon discovered Linda. 

“« What have we here!” said they. ‘ Nay, but it’s a lovely little lady !” 
And after some consultation they agreed that they would carry her to 
- mistress, who would probably receive her among the number of her 
slaves. 

Linda awoke from her death-sleep. She was taller and more corporeal. 
I saw no other outward change in her. She attempted to escape, but was 
soon caught ; and as she continued to struggle violently, the men bound 
her small hands and feet with the cords they use in their business. Then, 
not without a sort of rough care, they carried her to their mistress, who 
lived close by. 

This lady had a lofty religious brow, and a clear searching eye ; her 
manners were soft and staid. She saw with pain Linda’s face of 
mingled with the traces of woe. She instantly had her unbound, and 
placed Linda's head on her kind bosom. 

‘* How shall I name you ?”’ said Linda, soothed. 

“ Sister,” answered the stranger. 
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Linda related her story to the lady, who entered into her sorrows, and 
tried to strengthen her mind. “TI wish,” said the lady—but there she 
stopped, and only gazed anxiously, reproachfully, and impatiently towards 
the distant forests. 

«You shall dwell with me,” continued the kind lady, “and my children 
shall be—” Here the door cpened, and in rushed a merr troop. The 
eldest had blue, dreamy eyes, which made Linda instantly he her; they 
reminded her, she knew not why, of her former existence. The two next 
were lovely children, such as there are thousands of on the earth. The 

oungest was an enchanting child—full of graciousness, merriment, and 
ere 2 of all sorts. 

Linda often led the children out into the woods, and there let them 
play, and gather what good influences they could. Once as she lay on 
the forest ground, and miserable thoughts seemed to burn her soul and 
scorch her body with fever, the youngest child, apparently without taking 
the slightest notice of her, came and lay down beside her, and began to 
talk to herself ; every now and then, when her tale required it, kicking up 
her dainty little foot in the air and bringing her heel down on the 
ground. The intensely happy voice of the child, and some imagery she 
used, arrested Linda’s attention. 

“ What is that you say, little one, about bees humming in the valley?” 
said Linda, as she drew the child to her heart. 

* Ah, I have made you speak at last,” said the little one, letting out 
her design with a merry laugh. Linda laughed too. 

Thus did the sweet children at times beguile her; but she was mostl 
absorbed in painful thought. Only when she heard music did she enjo 
her existence. Then only in her veins seemed to run sparkling vital dud, 
and not a heavy leaden poison, and her soul mounted to regions of 
bliss. 

Sometimes she heard the Wood-God—never she saw him. Echo 
brought her his merry gurgling laugh, or the grand tone as he sat in the 
council of his peers, or repressed the wild ebullitions of his subjects. 
Once, indeed, she saw him beside a waterfall, he being on one side and 
she on the other, but he either did not or affected not to see her. The 
sighing wind changed into a shrill whistle, or almost shriek, as it flew 
past her, and it seemed to say, 


The gods mate not with slaves. 


Linda was cut to the soul, because she felt the truth and the justice. 

“Why did I not choose to go with the White One? Her even the 
Wood-God honours,” said Linda; and she added, musingly, “ How can I 
regain—” But here she was interrupted by the shrill wind, which seemed 
to shriek out to her dizzy fancy, “ Never!” 

She returned home more miserable than before, and told her mistress 
what had happened. r 

“ Dear Linda,” observed the lady, “suffering belongs to humanity, 
but the mortal pilgrimage is only a point of time in comparison with 
eternity. Shall I now tell thee how to make those few years less evil ? 

Linda, by way of answer, lifted up her face bathed with tears, and 
mutely asked how. gatiee . 

“ It is by action,” answered the es “‘ whoever is occupied is happy. 
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Thenceforth Linda performed her task faithfully; was up early and 
late, was always doing; chased away vainly painful thoughts. Peace 
came to her. 

Again she stood beside the waterfall; the tears were in her eyes. 
Then came to her the echo of the Wood-God’s voice, which she had not 
heard of late ; he seemed to be conversing with some one. The words 
she caught were, “ Look deeper. The eyes that gaze steadily at truth 
are not for long dimmed with tears. Look deeper yet.” 

A sudden hope burst upon Linda. “True spirit! thee, then, I in- 
voke. O Truth, appear!” 

Instantly the White Lady stood beside her. Linda started, for she 
had not expected her; but she said steadily and meekly, “I am 
ready.” 

“Be it so,” said the White One; and placing her cold hand on 
Linda’s heart, she instantaneously became a pure and shining angel- 
like being. 

A stifled sob or sigh now drew Linda and her guide to the recesses of 
the forest. There lay the Wood-God, pierced with an arrow. The 
grim figure of gaunt Time was vanishing in a distant glade. 

*‘ His hour has come,” said the goddess, looking at the prostrate demi- 
god, “for even he must move ascending.”* 

Linda gazed mournfully on her old friend, and in a voice from which 
all tenderness had passed, save that of heavenly sweetness, she thus 
lamented : 

“So simple, and yet so subtle! inexorable, yet so sensitive! childlike 
and godlike—must thou p1£?” 

At these words the Wood-God opened his eyes, and said, 

“The time has come when we can look into each other's eyes in the 
clear sunshine.” 

Then the Goddess approached—not with veiled glories, in a mortal 
guise, as heretofore, but in the full effulgence of her immortal splendour. 
The glittering radiance of her presence shed a blinding dazzle upon the 
whole scene, but more especially enveloped Linda and the Wood-God in 
a blaze of intensest light. 

Long I watched their figures, but they disappeared gradually from 
my — gaze. Atlength I wholly lost them. They had melted into 
the hight. 

Tears streamed through my closed eyelids, and the wind cooled them 
on my cheek; I awoke. The sun had long set. I started up and re- 
turned thoughtfully home. 


* His cycle moves ascending.—Orion. By R. H. Horne. 
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THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
By Mariipa M. Hays. 
Cuapter XXXV. 


Tue Countess Wanda, overcome by the emotion of such a remem- 
brance, continued her recital after a few moments’ silence. 

“We passed several days in the cavern, during which time strength 
and health returned to my son with an astonishing rapidity. Marcus, 
surprised at finding in him no organic mischief, no material alteration in 
the functions of life, was nevertheless alarmed at his absolute silence, 
at his real or apparent indifference to our transports, and the singularity 
of his situation. Albert had lost all memory. Plunged in a gloomy 
meditation, he made, in vain, secret efforts to understand what was passing 
around him. As for me, who knew well that grief was the sole cause 
of his illness and the catastrophe which had followed, I was not so impa- 
tient as Marcus to see him recover the poignant remembrances of his love. 
Marcus himself confessed that this effacing of the past from his mind 
could alone explain the rapid restoration of his physical powers. His 
body strengthened at the expense of his mind, with the same rapidity as 
it had given way before the sorrow and gloom of his thoughts. 

“* He lives, and he will assuredly continue to live,’ said Marcus ; 
‘but his reason, is that for ever obscured ?” 

“<«Let us get him from this tomb as quickly as possible,’ I replied ; 
‘the air, the sun, and action, will doubtless remove this sleep of the 
soul.’ 

“¢ Let us, above all, save him from the false and impossible life which 
has killed him,’ returued Marcus; ‘let us separate him from his family, 
and from this world which opposes all his instincts; let us conduct him to 
those sympathetic souls in contact with whom his own will receive clear- 
ness and vigour.’ 

“Could I hesitate? While wandering, carefully, at the close of day, 
in the environs of Schreckenstein, where I feigned to ask alms from the 
few passers-by on the road, I had learned that the Count Christian had 
fallen into a species of childishness. He would not have understood the 
return of his son; and this spectacle of anticipated death in his father, if 
Albert, in his turn, could have understood it, would have completely 
overwhelmed him. Must he then be given and abandoned to the igno- 
rant cares of his old aunt, of the illiterate chaplain, and his besotted 
uncle, who had made his life so miserable, and brought him to such a sad 
death? ‘ Ah, let us fly with him,’ I said at last to Marcus, ‘that he ma 
not have before his eyes the agony of his father, and the terrible spec 
of Catholic idolatry with which they surround the bed of the dying; my 
heart breaks at the thought that this husband, who never understood me, 
_ whose pure and simple virtues I have — pa 

ve respected in my abandonment of him as religiously as ar 
union with him, is 5 to quit the without it being possib e for 
us to exchange a mutual since it must be so, since my 
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apparition and that of my son can but be indifferent or fatal to him, let 
us depart ; let us not restore to that tomb of Riesenburg him whom we 
have re-conquered from death, and to whom life once more, I ‘trust, 
opens a sublime path. Ah! let us obey the first impulse which brought 
us here! Let us snatch Albert from the yoo the false duties 
created by rank and riches; these duties will ever be crimes in his eyes, 
and if he should persist in fulfilling them for the gratification of relations 
whom old age and death already‘dispute with him, he will himself die in 
the effort, he will be the first to die. I know what I suffered in this 
slavery of thought, in this mortal and incessant contradiction between 
the life of the soul and the positive life, between principle and instincts 
and forced habits. I see clearly he has passed by the same roads, that he 
has gathered the same poison. Let us then save him; and if, by-and- 
bye, he would retrace the step we are about to take, will he not be free to 
do so? If the life of his father should be prolonged, and if his own 
moral health will allow him, will there not always be time to return and 
console the last days of Christian by his presence and his love ?” 

“* Tt will be difficult, replied Marcus. ‘I foresee terrible obstacles in 
the future, if Albert should desire to escape his divorce from consti- 
tuted society, from the world and his family. But why should Albert 
desire it? His family will, perhaps, be extinct, before he shall have 
recovered his memory; and I know well what he will think, on the day 
he again becomes himself, of the name, honour, and riches, to be con- 
quered from the world. Heaven grant that day may arrive! Our most 
important and immediate duty is, to place him under conditions where 
his cure may be possible. 

“As soon as Albert was sufficiently recovered, we issued one night 
from the grotto. At a short distance from Schreckenstein, we placed 
him upon a horse, and thus regained the frontier, which, as you know, is 
at this spot close at hand, and where we found quicker and easier 
means of transit. The connexion which our order entertains with the 
numerous lodges of the masonic order, secured to us throughout Germany 
the facility of travelling without being recognised, and without being 
submitted to the investigations of the police. Bohemia was for us the 
only perilous spot, on account of the recent outbreaks at Prague and the 
jealous surveillance of the Austrian power. 

“*And what became of Zdenko?’ asked the young Countess de 
Rudolstadt. 

“Zdenko almost ruined us by his obstinacy in insisting upon prevent- 
ing our departure, or at least that of Albert, from whom he would not be 
separated, and whom he would not follow. He persisted in imagining 
= Albert could not live out of the fatal and gloomy habitation of Schrec- 
censtein. 

“** It is only there,’ said he, ‘ that my Podiebrad is tranquil ; everywhere 
else men torment him; they prevent him from sleeping, they urge him 
to deny our fathers of Mount Tabor, and to lead a life of shame and 
perjury, which exasperates him. Leaye him here with me; I will take good 
care of him as I have often done before. I will not disturb his medita- 
tion ; when he wishes to remain quiet I will walk noiselessly, and I will 
hold the muzzle of Cynabre for hours together in my hands, that he may 
not startle him by licking him ; when he wishes to be gay, I will sing him 
the songs he loves, I will compose him fresh ones which he will love still 
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better, for he loves all my compositions, and he alone understands them. 
Leave me then, my Podiebrad ; I tell you I know better than you what 
is good for him ; and when you wish to see him again, you will find him 
playing on the violin, or planting beautiful branches of cypress, which | 
will go and cut for him in the forest, to ornament the tomb of his beloved 
mother. I! will nourish him well. I know all the cabins in which the 
people never refuse bread, milk, or fruits to the good old Zdenko; and 
for a long time past the poor peasants of Bchmer-Wold have been 
accustomed, though unknown to themselves, to nourish their noble 
master, the rich Podiebrad. Albert does not like the feasts in which the 
eat the flesh of animals ; he prefers a life of innocence and simplicity. 
He does not want to see the sun; he prefers the rays of the moon through 
the woods: and when he desires society, | conduct him to the glades, to 
the wild places, where encamp at night our good friends the Zingari, 
those children of the Lord, who know neither the laws nor riches.’ 

“‘T listened attentively to Zdenko, since his artless discourses revealed 
to me the life Albert had led with him in his frequent retreats to the 
Schreckenstein. 

**¢ Do not fear,’ he added, ‘ that I ever will reveal to his enemies the 
secret of his abode. They are such liars and fools that they say now, 
‘Our child is dead, our friend is dead, our master is dead.’ They would 
not believe that he is living, even if they should see him. Moreover, was 
I not accustomed to reply, when they asked me if I had seen the Count 
Albert, ‘ Doubtless he is dead!’ And as I laughed while I said it, they 
pretended I was mad. But I spoke of death in mockery of them, because 
they believe, or pretend to believe, in death. And when the people of 
the chiteau endeavoured to follow me, had I not a thousand tricks to 
mislead them? Oh! I know all the cunning of the hare and the part- 
ridge. I know, like them, how to conceal myself in a thicket, how to 
disappear beneath the heath, how to make a false track, to leap, to clear 
a torrent, to get into some jhiding-place that my pursuers may pass me, 
and, like a meteor of the night, to mislead them, and plunge them, to 
their great peril, into quagmires and marshes. They call Zdenko an 
innocent. The innocent is more malicious than all of them put together. 
There never was but one maiden, a holy maiden, who could deceive the 
prudence of Zdenko. She knew magic words to charm his anger; she 
possessed talismans to overcome all snares and dangers. She was called 
Consuelo.’ 

“When Zdenko pronounced your name, Albert slightly trembled and 
turned away his head; but he immediately let it fall again on his breast, 
and his memory was not awakened. | tried in vain to make some com- 
promise with this guardian, so faithful and so blind, by promising to bring 
Albert back to the Schreckenstein, upon condition that he would first 
follow him to some other place where Albert wished to go. I could not 
induce him ; and when at last, half by persuasion, half by force, we had 
obliged him to allow my son to leave the cavern, he followed us weeping, 
murmuring, and singing in a lamentable voice, beyond the mines of Cut- 
temberg. Arrived in a celebrated spot where Ziska had formerly gained 
one of his great victories over Sigismund, Zdenko quickly recognised the 
rocks which mark the frontier, for no one has explored like him, in his 
vagabond journeys, all the paths of this gountry. Here he stopped, and 
said, striking the ground with his foot~—‘ Never again will Zdenko leave 
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the land which contains the bones of his fathers! It is not long since, 
exiled and banished by my Podiebrad for having misunderstood and 
threatened the holy maiden whom he loved, I passed weeks and months 
in strange countries. I thought I should go mad. I returned a short 
time since to my dear forests, to see Albert sleep, because a voice had sung 
to mein my slumber that his anger had passed. Now that he has ceased 
to curse me, you steal him from me. If it be to conduct him to his Con- 
suelo, I consent. But as for quitting my country again, as for speaking 
the language of our enemies, as for extending my hand to them, and 
leaving Schreckenstein deserted and abandoned, I will never do it. That 
is beyond my strength; and moreover, the voice of my slumbers 
has forbidden me to do it. Zdenko must live and die upon the land of 
the Sclavonians; he must live and die singing the glory of the Scla- 
vonians and their misfortunes, in the language of his parents. Adieu 
and depart! Had not Albert forbidden me to shed human blood, you should 
not thus deprive me of him; but he will again curse me if I raise my hand 
against you, and I would rather never see him more than see him angry 
with me. Thou hearest me, O my Podiebrad !’ cried he, pressing to 
his lips the hands of my son, who looked at him and listened to him with- 
out understanding what he said: ‘I obey thee, and depart. When thou 
returnest, thou wilt find thy stove lighted, thy books arranged, thy bed 
of leaves renewed, and the tomb of thy mcther decorated with evergreen 
palms. If it be in the season of flowers, there shall be flowers over her 
and the bones of our martyrs at the brink of the spring. » el thd, 
Adieu, Cynabre!’ And speaking thus, with a voice broken by tears, the 
poor Zdenko flew down the declivity of the rocks which incline toward 
Bohemia, and disappeared with the rapidity of a deer at the first dawn 
of day. 

“T will not relate to you, dear Consuelo, the anxieties attendant upon 
our attempt during the first weeks Albert passed with us. Concealed im 
the pavilion you now inhabit, he returned by degrees to the moral life we 
were endeavouring to awaken in him, but not without care and precaution. 
The first words which fell from his lips after two months of absolute 
silence, were provoked by a musical emotion. Marcus had understood 
that Albert’s life was bound up in his love for you, and he had resolved 
not to invoke the remembrance of this love until he should have proved 
you worthy of inspiring it, and free one day to return it. He sought then 
the minutest information concerning you, and in a short time was ac- 
quaiuted with the most trifling details of your character, the smallest par- 
ticulars of your life, past and present. Thanks to the wise organisation 
of our order, to the connexion established with all the other societies, to a 
number of neophytes and adepts, whose functions consist in examining 
with the most scrupulous attention the things and persons which interest 
us, there is nothing which can escape our investigations ; there are no 
secrets from us in the world. We know how to penetrate into the arcana of 
politics, as into the intrigues of courts. Your spotless life, your guileless 
character, were not then very difficult to learn and be judged of. The 
Baron de Trenck, as soon as he knew that the man by whom you had been 
beloved, and whose name you had never mentioned to him, was no other 
than his friend Albert, spoke of you to us with enthusiasm. The Count 
de St. Germain, apparently the most absent of men, but in reality the 
most clearsighted—that strange visionary, that superior spirit, which seems 
only to live in the past, and whom nothing in the present escapes—quickly 
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furnished us with the most complete information concerning you, and of 
such a nature, that from that moment I attached myself to you with ten- 
derness, and looked upon you as my own daughter. 

“ When we were sufficiently instructed to act with certainty, we brought 
skilful musicians beneath this very window where we are now seated. 
Albert sat where you are, leaning against this curtain, and contemplat- 
ing the setting sun; Marcus held one of his hands, and I the other. In 
the middle of a symphony composed expressly for four instruments, in 
which we had caused to be introduced several Bohemian airs which Albert 
had played with so much soul and religion, there occurred the chant to 
the Virgin, with which you had formerly charmed him, 


O Consuelo de mi alma 


At that moment, Albert, who had evinced but slight emotion at the songs 
of our ancient Bohemia, threw himself into my arms, and bursting into 
tears cried, ‘Oh, my mother! oh, my mother!’ 

‘¢ Marcus caused the music to cease ; he was content with the emotion 
produced ; he would not abuse it the first time. Albert had spoken—he 
had recognised me—he had found, once more, the strength to love. 
Many days yet passed before his mind had entirely recovered its freedom. 
Nevertheless he had no access of delirium. When he appeared fatigued 
with the exercise of his faculties, he fell into a mournful silence; but in- 
sensibly his physiognomy took a less gloomy expression, and by degrees 
we gently combated this taciturn disposition. At length we had the 
happiness to see this necessity for intellectual repose disappear, and there 
was no further suspension in the labour of his thoughts than the hours of 
sleep—regular, peaceful, and almost like that of other men. Albert was 
restored to the consciousness of life; of his love for you and for me ; 
of his charity and his enthusiasm for his fellow-beings and for virtue ; 
of his faith, and of his desire to make it triumph. He continued to 
cherish the thought of you without bitterness, without distrust, or regret 
for all he had suffered for you. But, spite of the care he took to re- 
assure us, and to show us his courage and abnegation, we soon saw 
that his passion had lost nothing of its intensity ; he had only acquired 
more moral and physical force to endure it ; we did not seek to combat 
it—far from it, we united our efforts, Marcus and I, to gre him hope ; 
and we resolved to inform you of the existence of this husband for whom 
you religiously mourned, not in your dress, but in your soul. Dut 
Albert, with a generous resignation, and a just sense of his situation 
towards you, prevented us from taking hasty steps. ‘She did not love 
me,’ he said to us; ‘she took pity upon me in my agony; she could not 
have engaged without terror, nor, perhaps, without despair, to pass her 
life with me. She would return to me now from duty. What misery 
would it be to me to deprive her of her liberty, of the excitements of her 
art, and perhaps of the joys of a first love! It is enough to have been 
the object of her compassion ; do not reduce me to be that of her painful 
devotion. Let her live ; let her know the pleasures of independence, the 
intoxieations of glory, and yet greater happiness if need be. It is not 
for myself that I love her; and if it be but too true that she is necessary 
to my happiness, I shall know how to renounce ay a provided my 
sacrifice is for her good. Besides, am ] born for a A Have I 
any right to it when all the world suffer$ and groans ? ve I not other 
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duties besides that of labouring for my own satisfaction? Shall I not 
find in the exercise of these duties the strength to forget myself, and to 
desire nothing more for myself? I will at least attempt it; if I fail, 

ou will take pity upon me ; you will labour to give me fresh courage ; 
that will be better than racking me with false hopes, and unceasingly re- 
minding me that my heart is sick, and devoured with the egotistical 
desire of being happy. Save me, O my friends! ‘bless me, O m 
mother ! and do not speak to me of that which takes from me isrengdh 
and virtue, when, spite of myself, I feel the sting of my torments! [| 
know well that the greatest evil I endured at Riesenburg was that which 
I caused to others. I should go mad again—I should die, perhaps, 
blaspheming—were, I to see Consuelo suffering the agonies i have not 
known how to spare to the other —- of my affection.’ 

“ His health appeared completely re-established ; and other succour 
than that of my tenderness assisted him in combating his unfortunate 

assion. Marcus, and a few chiefs of our order, initiated him with 
ervour into the mysteries of our enterprise. He found serious and 
melancholy joy in these vast projects, in these bold hopes, and, above 
all, in those long philosophical conversations, where, if he did not always 
meet with an identity of opinions between him and his noble friends, he 
at least felt his soul in sympathy with theirs in all which concerned 
profound and ardent feeling, the love of good, the desire for justice and 
truth. This aspiration towards ideal things, long repressed and thrown 
back upon himself by the narrow terrors of his family, at last found free 
space for development; and this development, seconded by noble sym- 
pathies, even excited by frank and friendly contradictions, was the vital 
atmosphere in which he could breathe and act, though devoured with a 
secret sorrow. Albert's is a mind essentially metaphysical : nothing had 
ever smiled upon him in the frivolous life where egotism seeks its 
aliments. He is born for the contemplation of the highest truths, and 
for the exercise of the most austere virtues ; but at the same time, by a 
perfection of moral beauty very rare among men, he is gifted with a soul 
essentially tender and loving. Charity is not sufficient, he needs affec- 
tion. His love extends to all, and yet he needs to concentrate it more 
mings J upon some few. He is a fanatic in devotion ; but his virtue 

as in it nothing repulsive. Love intoxicates him ; friendship governs 
him ; and his life is faithfully, untiringly, divided, between the ab- 
stract being whom he reveres passionately under the name of Humanity, 
and the chosen beings whom he cherishes with transport. In short, his 
sublime heart is the abode of love, where all the noble passions find a 

lace, and live together without rivalry. If one could represent the 

ivinity beneath the aspect of a finite and perishable being, I should 
dare to say that the soul of my son is the image of the universal soul 
which we call God. 

“This is why a feeble, human creature, infinite in his aspirations, and 
limited in his means, he could not live near his relations. If he had not 
loved them ardently, he might have made for himself, in the midst of 
them, a life apart, a calm and steady faith, different from theirs, and 
indulgent to its inoffensive blindness ; but this strength would have asked 
a certain coldness, which would have been impossible to him as it had been 
tome. He did not know how to live isolated in mind and heart ; he had 
solicited their sympathy with anguish, and had pleaded in despair for the 
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communion of ideas between himself and those beings who were so dear 
tohim. This was cruelly shut up within the iron walls of their obstinate 
Catholicism, of their social prejudices, and hatred of the religion of 
equality. He drooped like a flower deprived of water, imploring the rain 
of heaven which would have given him a common existence with the 
objects of his affection. Weary of suffering alone, of learning alone, of 
believing and praying alone, he thought he had found new life in you 
and when you had accepted and shared his ideas, he recovered calmness 
and reason! but you did not share his feelings, and your separation 
plunged him back into an isolation yet more profound and insupportable. 
His faith, unceasingly denied and combated, became a torture beyond 
human strength to endure. Unable to temper the most sublime essence 
of his life in souls akin to his own, he must needs allow himself to die. 

*¢ As soon as he found those hearts formed to understand and second 
him, we were astonished by his gentleness in discussion, his tolerance 
his confidence, and his modesty. We had feared from his past life, too 
obstinate opinions, a bitterness of words—respectable in a converted and 
enthusiastic mind, but dangerous to its progress, and destructive to an 
association like ours. He surprised us by the candour of his character 
and the charm of his conversation. He who made us stronger by speak- 
ing to us and teaching us, persuaded himself that he received from us 
what he in fact was giving. He was soon the object of a boundless vene- 
ration; and you ought not to be surprised that so many persons were 
occupied in leading you towards him, when you learn that his happiness 
became the aim of our common efforts, the desire of all who ap- 
proached him, though but for a moment. 





I HAVE CLUNG TO THEE IN SORROW. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


I nave clung to thee in sorrow, 
I have clung to thee in glee, 

And whate’er may come to-morrow, 
I will still be true to thee ; 

For my heart first learnt to love thee 
In the gloom of sorrow’s shade, 

And the sun that shone above thee, 
First my pathway joyous made! 


I have loved ere others sought thee 
For each gay and brilliant throng, 
But their praises only taught me 
More to cherish tly loved song ; 
For I’ve known, when sad and lonely, 
It was sung alone to me, 
When my solace, and mine only, 
Was a sweet reward to thee! 


In each scene of worldly pleasure 
’Tis thy lot at last to be. 
Dost thou think thy song they treasure, 
When the festive moments flee ? 
No! the world owns not such feeling, 
For itself alone it lw€s ; 
Every heartless smil@ revealing 
But the joy the mament gives ! 
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THE ACTRESS AND THE CONCERT-SINGER. 
By Nicuoxias MICHELL. 
AUTHOR OF “ THE TRADUCED,” “ THE EVENTFUL EPocH,”’ &c. 


Tuere are several streets leading from the busy thoroughfare of the 
Strand down to the banks of the Thames, which derive their names from 

latial edifices now no more. Of this description are Essex, Arundel, 
Norfolk, Surrey Streets, and others; here three centuries ago England’s 
nobility had superb mansions: their stone terraces, now coal-wharves, 
fronted the Thames; and their gardens, now built over, threw up a 
fragrance which, when the wind blew from the south, was delightful to 
the senses of the wayfarer of the Strand. Fashion, having long migrated, 
has left the district to respectable army-agents, attorneys, a few medical 
gentlemen, and a host of lodging-house keepers; indeed, the last are so 
abundant, that even when the town is full to overflowing, a stranger will 
rarely fail of being accommodated in the locality where the Duke of 
Buckingham magnificently lodged, and the Earl of Essex dreamt of 
daring deeds and Queen Elizabeth. The place is retired and quiet; the 
rush, tear, and vortex of life only go on at the extremities of the streets 
where they join the Strand : a solitary cab sometimes straggles down—a 
horseman rarely—an omnibus never. The bookworm may read his fill 
here, the actor learn his part undisturbed, and the musician grow senti- 
mental over his violin. 

In one of these streets, between Charing Cross and St. Mary's church, 
where once stood the famous Maypole, resided two young ladies, the 
heroines of our sketch. Their father—a broken down gentleman—and 
their mother had been for some years dead; their only dower was beaut 
and a good education, and they were consigned to the care of an elder! 
maiden aunt, with whom they lived. Our party occupied lodgings on a 
second floor, their very limited means permitting them nothing better. 
It was a large apartment, though the ceiling was low, and the furniture 
sufficiently old and worn; for it had nobly served three generations, to 
say nothing of a series of weekly and monthly changes through the 
coming and going of lodgers. The sisters were hard at their studies: 
one had conceived a passion for the stage ; and the other, endowed with 
the “divine gift of a voice,” was desirous of appearing before the public 
as asinger. They were learners—amateur artistes—for neither of them 
had yet made her début. But ere proceeding further, let us briefly de- 
scribe the persons and characters of the fair aspirants. 

The girl seated at the old square piano, borrowed from the broker's in 
Drury-lane, is the elder sister, being nearly twenty years of age. The 
house, the room, the wrangling of fellow-lodgers in the apartments 
beneath, and the distant perspective of the wharf-lined Thames, are all 
dull enough and common-place: not so that young singer; in her there 
is enthusiasm, allied to beauty of a rare order; her complexion is dazzlingly 
fair ; her eyes of deep blue are unusually large, possessing that liquid 
but clear light which stars emit when seen in water ; her hair is glossy 
brown ; her figure is tall and supple—too tall and thin, no doubt, for 
the admirers of embonpoint ; and there is a shade of melancholy on her 
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features, which the man of the world might object to. She is the 
realisation of a poetic dream, and seems a creature adapted to live in 
fairy-land, rather than our common work-a-day world. 

The younger girl, with the “ School for Scandal” in her hand, “ getting 
up’ the part of Lady Teazle, resembles her sister no more in person than 
in disposition. ‘The merry arch eye, the pouting saucy lip, the black 
hair and clear brown complexion, almost stamp her for a Frenchwoman; 
then the lively expression of the little features, varying with every vary- 
ing thought (and thoughts were most abundant and active in her ficoutk 
the ringing laugh—and when she had no one to laugh to, she would 
laugh by herself; the tastily worn dress, not too old-maidishly high up 
about the throat ; the round plump white arm, and, though last not least, 
the beautiful little restless Chinese foot !—oh! all these might surely thaw 
away the frost from the wintry heart of an anchorite, and make 
“ Philosophy play the fool.” 

Such were the sisters about to enter upon the perilous career, and 
tempt the uncertain fortunes, connected with the stage and the concert- 
room. 

“Now, Rhoda,” said an old lady with a sharp hooked nose, as she 
darted a peevish look over her spectacles at the piano, “ why do you sing 
so loud? It’s screaming, that is, my dear ; these high notes quite set 
my teeth on edge. Once again I pray, do abandon the ridiculous 
notion of getting a livelihood by your voice ; for I tell you candidly, you 
have none—no voice at all—of course not. Why, I have heard the first 
singers in my day, Italian and German; I was in London when Catalani 
sang, so I ought to be a judge. You can’t sing the slightest—that’s 
decided.” 

The old lady with the sharp nose, having thus completed her learned 
criticism, and fairly put down, as she thought, all pretension on the part 
of her niece to the possession of a voice, fell industriously to her patch- 
work, smiling over it pleasantly. Miss Bridget Northcote was one of those 
characters more common in the world than perhaps is supposed— persons 
who never enjoy happiness except at the precise moment when they are 
finding fault with, and striving to make others miserable : every one is 
wrong except themselves ; no credit is to be given to any statements, no 
weight attached to any opinions, but their own: in a word, the entire 
population of the world is in error and darkness, except the isolated and 
fortunate few represented by themselves. 

A loud but silvery laugh from Isabel, the younger sister, followed the 
delivery of Miss Bridget’s criticism; but the next instant, placing her 
book on the table, she approached Rhoda, patting her on the back, and 
kissing her by way of encouragement. 

‘‘ Now, of course, you don’t regard what you have just heard, Rhoda. 
Our good aunt, though she has heard Catalani, is not perhaps quite the 
judge she supposes herself to be. Your voice is divine—I know it—I 
feel it ; and the time will come—” 

“ Judge !—judge!” cried the old lady, “ What is that I hear ?” And 
as Rhoda was looking with tears in her eyes on her sisters joyous face, 
Miss Bridget commenced a fierce attack on the little amateur actress. 

“Judge! I am no judge—of course not! I have been in the world 
sixty-five years, and know nothing ; while you, pert Isabel, have trifled im 
it just eighteen, and know everythja&! I have no judgment—no com- 
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mon sense! I can’t tell when I hear vile screaming or real singing; or 
whether you, Isabel, are a hopeless dunce, totally without capacity, or a 
clever child.” Here followed half-suppressed chucklings of self-congra- 
tulation. ‘ Oh, this is a rare joke indeed! But to be serious; Isabel, 
know my opinion, and hear the truth. I have seen Mrs. Siddons and 
Miss—I forget her name now; and therefore I must be capable, 
and am capable, of passing judgment on such as you. Never will you 
succeed on the stage: you have no talent, to say nothing of genius, for 
it. Your articulation is bad, and your action worse. Believe me, 
nature never designed you for any intellectual vocation; my advice to 
both of you has been, and I repeat it,—Let Rhoda open a day-school for 
children, and you, Isabel, go out as a milliner. I have done.” 

The old lady coughed, and sat se a in her chair. Her ora- 
cular and unsparing speeches had usually for a short time a chilling effect 
upon the hearts of her deceased brother's children, but youthful enthu- 
siasm was as a sun, that very quickly melted away the ice: the passion 
for song, and the burning ardour for embodying ideal character on the 
stage, obliterated every other impression, and reigned in each fair bosom 
alone. Miss Bridget had not plied her needle a quarter of an hour in 
silence, before Isabel’s saucy lips were again rapidly pouring forth Lady 
Teazle’s high speeches to ios ancient lord, while her pretty arms were 
extended hither and thither, and her lively figure went swimming about 
the room. The slight, ethereal-looking singer, too, as she bent over a 

rtion of Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” sent forth her voice in a full, unbroken, 
impid stream of melody; and while, in one of the solos adapted to her 
ok and elevated style, she grew more and more enwrapt and lost, 

er large liquid eyes seemed filled with fire as from above, and she realised 
what we may imagine a Pythia to have been—looking a thing inspired. 

There was a knock at the room door; and a great bushy head of hair 
having intruded itself, a very diminutive figure followed, and bowed low ; 
the gentleman was Rhoda’s singing-master. A good-natured and honest 
man was Mr. Theodore Brown: he was of a remarkably lively tempera- 
ment, and the body so completely responded to the mind, that no one 
ever knew him to remain still for five minutes together unless during 
sleep; his capacious head was constantly in motion, dipping from one 
side to the other like a ship on a heavy sea; his nervous shoulders seemed 
set upon wires; and his tongue, even beyond his other members, was 
affected by the distressing malady of over-activity. 

“Good day, Mrs. Northcote! Good day, ladies!” he began, rapidly 
working himself across the room. “Ah! I heard you when I was on the 
stairs,” he continued, his head dipping towards Rhoda. * Nothing like 
practice; one can’t be a Catalani or a Malibran without practice, much 

ractice—eh, Mrs. Northcote ?” 

The old lady testily shook her head. “To say nothing of her being 
. a sir, she will be a singer when I am Queen of England, not 

efore. 

“ Your niece has a genius, madam, I asssure you.” 

“ A genius for screaming, and setting people’s teeth on edge, I 

ant it.”” 

Mr. Theodore Brown raised his hands and eyes simultaneously. Con- 
vinced that his pupil had a charming voice, he shuddered at the want of 
taste, the Vandalism, displayed by the elder lady; but recovering from 
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the shock given to his excitable nerves, he looked at Rhoda with an en- 
couraging smile. 

“T need not assure you, I think, Miss Northcote, that I have your 
success deeply at heart. It is now high time you should make your début, 
Hitherto you have thought proper to decline the engagements which, 
through my interest, have been offered you.” 

Mr. Brown was a remarkably modest man; he had little of that am- 
bition which so often distinguishes men of his profession ; his terms for 
teaching singing were very low, and to such an one Miss Northcote had 
been compelled to apply. The engagements alluded to were of rather a 
questionable nature: he himself sang at the Eagle Tavern, White-Con- 
duit House, and at Highbury Barn ; and by the proprietors of these re- 
spective places had the services of Rhoda accordingly been solicited. 

“You are very kind, sir,” said Rhoda; “and I am deeply indebted 
to you for the interest you take in my poor self. 1 am indeed anxious 
to make a beginning. I fear you think me presumptuous, and that I 
aspire to take a higher place in the musical world than my position or 
abilities warrant.” 

‘“* No, no, my dear young lady; but, to say the truth, I—I am not 
above singing at the Eagle; but then the pupil oftentimes will outstrip 
the master. Never mind; I know of an engagement for you now, 
which, | think, must satisfy your ambition, and make your young heart 
leap for joy.” 

“Thank you!’ cried Rhoda, her eyes beaming with animation ; and 
Isabel seconded her sister in pouring forth acknowledgments to Mr. 
Brown. 

“ What think you?” cried the little man, raising his shoulders and 
seesawing his head—‘ Oh! what a triumph, Miss Northeote—amidst 
the myriad variegated lamps—amidst the classic statues of the scene— 
no vulgar cries, as at the Eagle, for porter or sandwiches, but the best 
fowls and real champagne—what think you, my dear young lady, of 
making your début at Vauxhall ?” 

Mr. Brown’s cheeks swelled as he made this announcement ; and he 
stood in a fixed posture, staring on his pupil with dilated eyes, thinking 
in his little humble heart how delighted she would be. But Rhoda’s 
ideas differed very materially from those of her master. She did not 
intend to sing in public merely for a livelihood ; and a livelihood was 
all that ever entered into Mr. Brown's views: her eye was fixed on a 
prouder goal—her heart panted for fame ; and enough she knew of the 
world, to feel assured that to sing at Vauxhall would be death to all her 
hopes. 

i Well, well,” said Mr. Theodore Brown, kindly, after Rhoda had 
named her objections ; “I see our opinions are opposed ; and that you 
intend mounting the hill, while I am content to enjoy myself at the 
foot. I have a pleasant time of it at the White-Conduit, the Eagle, 
and other musical taverns: I know my audience, and they know me ; 
I sing at my ease, and can bring down applause sometimes—a little, I 
believe ; for they tell me I haven’t altogether a bad voice—not very. I 
am so happy and contented in the walk | have chosen, that I would 
not accept of an engagement at the Queen’s Theatre—no, not if the 
manager went on his knees to beg me to do it. But you are aspiring, 
Miss. Ah! among the roses ine a sharp thorn sometimes : I hope 
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it will not prick you. Yet do not regard me: in spite of what I say, I 
will do all I can to forward your wishes. Let me see—” He 
paused, tapping his forehead with his fingers; but, after giving his head 
a few nervous jerks, he resumed: “I am slightly acquainted with an 
Italian professor, but he is a great man—very fashionable indeed— 

uite a lion in the musical world. I hear he gives a morning concert 
p warts at the Hanover-square Rooms. Now, if you could come out 
at this concert, in one of the simple airs you sing so well, it might be 
the making of you.” 

The two girls seized the little man by both his hands, overwhelmed 
him with thanks, and prayed him to use his influence with the Italian 

fessor. 

“Yes, yes, I will try, my dear young ladies ; but this Signor Rosi- 
bundo Falieri is so celebrated, so great a man, that I must be ver 
cautious how I address him with the view of recommending Miss North- 
cote. The début of a young lady unknown always causes in a London 
concert a little sensation ; but of course the signor must hear you sing, 
Miss, for if your voice should fail to please him, nothing would induce 
him to suffer you to appear at his concert. We will try, however; and, 
not to lose time, we ought to call on him to-morrow.” 

“ By all means!” cried Isabel, “and our aunt shall accompany us. 
Oh! the signor is sure to engage Rhoda.” 

“The signor may engage her if he likes,” snapped Miss Bridget, 
“ but the aunt will not go with you.” 


Cuapter II. 


Signor Rostsunpo Farert was a black-whiskered man, with hair 
strait and shining, and hanging romantically far over his coat-collar ; he 
was always in a musical ecstacy or trance, his manner being absent, and 
his eyes looking upwards, or fixed on vacancy ; he possessed a surprising 
genius, and all he did or said was characterised by that eccentricity 
— in the opinion of many people, from intellect of a high 
order. 

Signor Rosibundo Falieri had written an opera—acted with unprece- 
dented success, he said, abroad, but, owing to a lack of artistes of 
sufficient ability, never performed in this country. He had written, too, 
a book on singing, the sale of which had been immense ; although some 
people declared—no doubt from envy and ill-nature—that were any 
other name than the imposing Italian one attached to it (a certain 
Jacob Jenkins, the same ill-natured critics asserting, being the author of 
it), nota copy would have been taken by the musical public. But Signor 
Rosibundo Falieri triumphed over his slanderous enemies, inasmuch as 
his genius was acknowledged by many fashionable persons : his sounding 
name sold his work on singing, and his sounding name gained him pupils. 
Oh! blessings on the happy euphonious name! Without it, alas! what 
could the signor have done in the world of music aud fashion ? 

Mr. Theodore Brown, in introducing Rhoda, bowed almost to the 
oe before the celebrated man. The signor just deigned to incline 

head, his eyes continuing to roll in that trance of poetic and musical 
rapture in which his genius loved to indulge. 

“Ah!” said Signor Rosibundo Falieri at length, slightly starting ; 
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“ Brown—Mister Brown—pardon me; I do now recollect having— 
having met you, sir. A young lady—wants to sing at my concert ? 
yes, I understand. A splendid affair it will be!” added the signor, 
twirling his left moustache, and throwing back his head ; “ first artistes 
engaged, some come on purpose from Paris and Milan — wonderful con- 
centration of talent—quite a treat for the town. But pardon me,” he 
continued, turning languidly to Rhoda; “your name? Do you come 
from Italy or Germany ? for it is hopeless to expect talent except in 
these countries—I am sorry to say it, quite hopeless.” 

“Tam English, signor; my name is Khoda Northcote.” 

To describe the look of mingled astonishment, disappointment, and 
contempt, which the great man’s face assumed, would be impossible ; he 
drew back, and remained several minutes in silence; at length he 
deigned to speak. 

“| believe, Mister Brown, | must have the honour of wishing you 
and your pupil a good day.” 

“ But,” said the little singer of the musical saloons, working his 
shoulders distressingly, ‘‘ perhaps this young lady may form an ex- 
ye 0 perhaps some talent may yet be found of native English 

wth.” 

“ Impossible !—however, as you suggest, I will imagine this lady may 
be an exception, and on such grounds only can I think of the matter. 
I will, Miss Northcote,” he added, smiling condescendingly, “1 will 
hear you just sing one air. Here is the instrument, and here is the 
music ; now then, sing what you please.” 

Rhoda was greatly agitated; but being re-assured by her sister, and 
feeling how much depended on the impression she might make, without 
further hesitation she took off her bonnet, and, seating herself at the 
piano, commenced a simple air. Signor Rosibundo Falieri, bent on 
exercising his critical powers, threw himself back on a sofa in a theatri- 
cal attitude ; he leaned his head on oue side, and his eyes were fixed on 
the ceiling. Oh! in the dark depth of those orbs, what profundity of 
thought !—what heaven-inspired, indwelling genius! His great mous- 
taches gave him also a look of the terrible; he was as an inspired Dante 
just come from the infernal regions. Alas! how the spell would have 
vanished, if the wonderful man before you, Signor Rosibundo Falieri, 
had all at once been hailed, by some companion rushing into the room, 
as plain Mr. Jacob Jenkins ! 

Rhoda executed her song with much taste and feeling ; and the pro- 
fessor, to do him justice, appreciated her powers. A few minutes after 
she had finished, the signor, as if then first aware of the fact, started, 
and approached her. : 

“Tt will do. I think I may prophesy that one day you will prove an 
exception to the rule, that there are no voices in Europe except on th 
banks of the Rhine, the Po, and the Tiber. Yes, it will do; I will 
honour you; I will bestow on you the immense privilege; I will make 
your fortune for you—Miss Northcote, you shall sing at my concert.” 

Mr. Theodore Brown knew that the young ladies were extremely 
poor, he therefore very naturally felt interested on one subject ; so, after 
more had been said respecting the pieces which Miss Northeote was to 
practise, he ventured to ask the si what remuneration she was to 


expect. 
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The face of the genius for a moment grew dark. 

‘“‘ Remuneration, Mister Brown? Why, what do you mean Bam Oh, ah! 
as your profession is carried on in the low—I mean the objectionable 
parts of London, you are no doubt ignorant of the system—my system, 
Mister Brown. ote sir, I pay ‘ stars,’ ‘ celebrities,’ great sums—any 
sums; but, sir, unknown artistes—ladies anxious to make débuts—I 
don’t pay—I receive from them.” 

“ Receive from them !” said the little man, staring, “ I do not exactly 
uuderstand.” 

“ Yes, sir, receive; I make artistes’ fortunes by bringing them into 
notice ;— receive, sir, not pay—that is my system.” 

Now, Mr. Theodore Brown never had, and never would sing at the 
London musical saloons for nothing ; he pocketed his five or ten shillings 
according to the length of the piece. ‘ Rory O’More” was done for the 
first-named sum, and the more powerful and elaborate “Cease, rude 
Boreas !” for the larger amount; therefore the signor’s system of “ pay- 
ing to sing” was quite new to him, and he by no means relished it. 

“Come, come,” said the signor, turning to Rhoda with much good- 
nature in his looks, “ I will not be hard upon you, Miss Northcote; you 
shall make your début and your fortune at the same time for five guineas. 
That is cheap, upon my word.” 

Rhoda looked disappointed: to her that sum, however small it might 
appear to the professor, was a formidable amount; in truth, she did not 

ssess at the time so much money in the world. 

Isabel, however, seeing her hesitate, drew her on one side. The younger 
sister, impressed with the conviction that if Rhoda sang at this concert 
her fortune would indeed be made, urged her to accede to the terms pro- 

sed. 
et An introduction is all you want,” said the too sanguine girl; “ your 
voice will do the rest.” 

“ But where is the money coming from ?” 

* You shall pawn your bracelets, and | will pawn my brooch,” an- 
swered Isabel. 

“Well, Miss Northcote,” said the little singing-master, peeping over 
their shoulders; “do just as you choose; I'll not persuade you one way 
or the other.” 

It was decided on at length: Rhoda would pay the five guineas, and 
make her début at Signor Rosibundo Falieri’s concert. 

It might have been expected that, on taking leave, no further 
reference would have been made by the signor to the sordid subject of 
the money ; but it appeared that his genius could stoop at times—un- 
willingly, perhaps—to such matters of common life. 

‘** You will attend the first rehearsal, of course, Miss Northcote,” said 
the signor, bowing his visitors to the door; “ then we will decide on the 
piece you had better sing. But,” added Signor Rosibundo Falieri, with a 
slight cough, “ you had better, perhaps, before that—say to-morrow, 
bring or send me the trifle, the—the five guineas. I am usually paid for 
these matters beforehand—it is my system: true, the sum is so small 
that it is scarcely worth my regarding—however, you had better send it, 
for it is my system.” } 

That evening the sisters pawned their little jewellery, and the money 
was forwarded to the signor. Rhoda practised incessantly the beautiful 
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ballad it had been agreed she should sing, and with Isabel awaited with 
intense anxiety the arrival of the concert which might at once crown 
her with laurels, and open the golden gates of fame. Meantime the 
signor had printed a long programme of the entertainment; it was 
full of dazzling foreign names—great artistes, no doubt, though Rhoda 
had never heard of some of them before; and her heart palpitated 
when she saw her own name in the list. To secure a brilliant audience, 
Signor Rosibundo Falieri was very active in his endeavours to dispose of 
tickets :—only half-a-guinea each —of course nothing—dirt cheap, when 
the concentration of talent, and the immense treat, were considered. 
The tickets thus “forced off” were duly paid for prior to the day of per- 
formance—about 200 tickets ; so already 100 guineas, and the elated 
Rhoda’s five, swelled the purse of the man of genius. 

“* To-morrow,” said Rhoda. 

“Yes, to-morrow,” repeated Isabel, “it comes off, and your name 
next day will be in all the papers: fame, engagements, fortune, will 
follow.” 

They sat looking at each other in silence, for their hearts were full. 
Isabel, to whom envious feelings were unknown, felt deeply interested in 
the other’s success ; so that delightful anticipations of coming good were 
equally indulged in by the happy sisters. Hark! hurried steps on the 
stairs! a dashing open of the door! Mr. Theodore Brown stood suddenly 
before them. 

The little singing-master’s face was very pale ; his large bushy head 
—a most singular circumstance for him—was motionless ; his shoulders 
even ceased to work; but his hands were clenched, and his teeth were set. 

The sisters gazed on him in alarm, drawing nearer to each other. 

“ He is a villain!” cried Mr. Theodore Brown, at length. 

** Who is a villain?” asked Isabel. 

“‘ Why, all men are villains,” observed old Miss Bridget quietly in her 
corner ; “ you need not come here, Mr. Brown, to tell us that.” 

“ Signor Rosibundo Falieri!” gasped the singing-master. “Oh! how 
could I have been so deceived in him! But he has outwitted me, and 
outwitted hundreds of others.” 

“ Be calm, dear Mr. Brown,” urged Rhoda. 

“I can’t.—Oh that I had him before me now, to tear out his black 
and caitiff heart !” 

The little man’s eyes glared on vacancy, and he mechanically struck at 
the empty air. . 

“ Poor young lady! poor young lady!” he said at length, softening —for 
he had a kind and honest heart—“ your five guineas!” 

“ Lost, of course!” cried the old lady, chuckling in the corner. “I 
knew that would come of it. I told them so—I told them so !” 

“ Signor Rosibundo Falieri is now unmasked : this is the last game the 
villain has played ; I have learnt all when too late. The names of some 
eminent singers in the knave’s programme were there without their 
concurrence, and several others were of persons who have no real ex- 
istence. He has pocketed the proceeds of two hundred tickets, your five 
guineas, and three similar sums from three other young ladies who were 
to have made their débuts ; and this wily seamp has now disappeared— 
gone no one knows whither, but ‘wees to the continent.” . 
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So ended Rhoda’s hopes and dreams in connexion with her first concert. 
Heartless robbery of the little all the sisters possessed! Cruel disap- 
pointment! Rhoda did not speak, but sank sobbing into her sister's 
arms. The poor singing-master turned away, deeply affected ; but Miss 
Bridget Northcote, pleased that her prophecy had been verified, rubbed 
her hands and laughed aloud. 


Cuaprer III. 


Arter much exertion, and many rebuffs, Isabel obtained an engage- 
ment at a third-rate theatre. She was to perform in minor characters ; 
“do” the waiting-maids, “look” the queens, and sometimes “ die” in a 
melo-drama. But it was found that comedy was her forte: her merry 
eye and sunny face but indifferently suited the tragic muse ; and the 
falling of her pretty killing little figure, to expire heroically as a martyred 
bride or an Amazonian heroine, was decidedly bad. No; genteel 
comedy was her line : she felt it; and having beseeched the manager to 
permit her for once to act a character which she had long studied, after 
considerable hesitation he consented. 

It was behind the scenes, near the left wing, that an actress of about 
thirty years of age (paint and false curls made her look eighteen) was 
earnestly conversing with a young man. She was not to appear until! the 
next act in the piece ; therefore, notwithstanding a terrible conflict was 
going forward on the stage between two sailors in check shirts and 
snowy white ducks—their swords striking fire, and themselves dodging 
about, falling on one knee and rising again, in a most exciting and extra- 
dinary manner—the fair girl, having plenty of time, quietly pursued her 
conversation. The gentleman was one of a class common in London: 
as regarded his dress, he had high shirt-collars, but rather short panta- 
loons without straps; a silver watch-guard shone across his large staring 
waistcoat ; and to look “knowing” he sported an eye-glass: of what 
metal it might be, it was difficult to say ; he affirmed it to be gold, but 
others hinted it was gilded pewter. This young man, we repeat, was 
the type of a large class of persons in our great metropolis, who, being 
vulgar and low-bred in the extreme, are yet ambitious to be thought 
gentlemen; and the surest method to obtain the enviable distinction, they 
think, is to smoke all day, dress tawdrily fine, swear, play billiards, and 
at night go behind the scenes of a minor theatre. 

* Dear Hannibal,” said the actress, standing on tiptoe to put aside a 
curl that fell too far down her tall lover’s forehead, “ I have an immense 
favour to ask of you.” 

“ Lovely Clarinda, consider it granted, even if the boon you solicit be 
my property—my life.” 

What his property might be beyond his eye-glass and watch-guard, 
Clarinda could not guess. Our fair friend was attired as a queen, and 
her doom was to be stabbed in the last act; however, she did not think 
of this, but continued : 

“| know you will serve me, dear; I can depend upon your gallantry 
and kindness. Now listen,” she added, drawing him aside; ‘ you have 
seen this new actress, this pert upstart, Isabel Northcote, this would-be 
lady, who, I know, despises us all ?” 
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“ Despises my Clarmda ?—Impossible !” exclaimed Mr. Hannibal Pot- 
ter, sticking his glass in his right eye. 

Yes, all of us: but I despise her in return, and hate her too. The 
worst of all, she is to appear to-morrow night in the very charaeter in 
which I shine: the stupid manager lets her play Lady Teazle.” 

«¢ Infamous!” exclaimed Mr. Hannibal Potter. 

“ Now, if she succeeds, if she gains applause in this character, I am 
undone !—Hideous fright!” cried Clarinda, bitterly. “ Hannibal, the 
very idea of her succeeding drives me mad. You can enter into my 
feelings, dear.” 

“ But she shall not succeed,” magnanimously exclaimed Mr. Potter. 

“ Thank you; I am eternally obliged.” The young lady here a plied 
her handkerchief to her eyes, and wiped away some tears area's | with 
paint. ‘ You consent, then ? you will do it ?” 

“ Do what ?” 

“ The thing will cost eighteen shillings.” 

Mr. Hannibal Potter opened his eyes and grew pale, for all his 
boasted property just then did not amount to that sum. 

“Stay, | ask you not for the money; I will be at the expense: you 
only are called on to act, and maintain secrecy.” 

Mr. Potter, considerably relieved, promised to meet her wishes most 
readily. 

« Then hear me. Isabel Northcote must not succeed in the character 
of Lady Teuzle, for it is mine. I will give you ten shillings to hire ten 
men, whom I will name to you: a shilling a-piece will command their 
services ; eight shillings more will place them in the pit and gallery; 
you have only to tell them to put down the Lady Teazle of the night, 
and they will do it effectually. Remember, my name is not to transpire, 
you and I only being in the secret.” 

Mr. Hannibal Potter nodded his head, promising, on the faith and 
honour of a gentleman, to obey her to the letter. Clarida, in gratitude, 
squeezed his hand and then hurried off, for the time was come when she 
was to be stabbed in the last scene by the dagger of an incensed king. 

With as great an amount of pleasure and excited feeling as Rhoda 
had experienced when anticipating éclat and fame at the expected concert 
of Siznor Rosibundo Falieri, did Isabel look forward to her acting of that 
character which she had studied so long. Indeed, the sisters were equall? 
interested, for each had the other's success and welfare at heart as muc 
as her own. This was the first dramatic character of any importance 
entrusted to Isabel, and she was fully aware how much depended on the 
issue of this trial of her abilities: success would at once bring her into 
notice, and secure for her, perhaps, a lucrative and permanent engage- 
ment; while failure, which means the disappointment of popular ex- 
pectation, would overthrow all her hopes—at least in the theatre to 
which she was now attached. 

“Courage, Isabel!” said Rhoda, as the evening approached which was 
to decide her fate; “if you act before the public as you acted at the re- 
hearsal, I have no fear for the result ; your performance was charming.” 

“ And you are a charming flatterer; but my heart, Rhoda, is beating 
so violently that I can scarcely “i 


“ At all events, we have no 40 Signor Rosibundo Falieri to do 
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with here; you will have a fair field, and a fair trial. May you be suc 
cessful! may you this night gain the first laurel of that garland which 
the fates have ordained shall crown your brow with imperishable green!” 

The theatre is filling fast; there is already a good sprinkling in the 
boxes, where, notwithstanding the smallness of the place, respectable 
people are wont to resort. In the pit, men anxious to get good places, 
and obtain all they can for their shilling, are rushing over the forms, 
and squeezing up near the orchestra. In the gallery, full to suffocation, 
unwashed gentlemen have already, for heat, taken off their coats ; and 
ladies, perhaps to display their fine heads and ringlets to advantage, 
hang their bonnets by the long strings over the front. Meantime, a tall 
figure is seen in the pit moving hither and thither, mysteriously nodding 
and winking at certain ill-favoured gentlemen who appear to be his 
friends: these gentlemen at last scatter themselves over the pit, and 

uietly take their places. But the orchestra begins ; and as soon as the 
cas violins, three flutes, two horns, and one bassoon, have worked people 
up to the necessary pitch of excitement, the curtain rises, and the play 
commences. 

Rhoda was seated in a side-box, pale and breathlessly anxious ; she 
only cared for, or thought of, one performer—her sister as Lady Teazle. 

Isabel came at length, gracefully tripping on, “ a perfect lady,” ele- 
gance in every movement, and character in every look. ‘True, she had 
not the confidence of a practised performer, and sometimes the petulant 
beautiful lip quivered, and the action was embarrassed, so that she needed 
every encouragement; but, again, her acting was most captivating, fresh, 
joyous, and full of assurance of future excellence. 

All went on for some time well, for the men employed by the envious 
actress, through the agency of Mr. Hannibal Potter, knew their business. 
To put down an actor at once will not answer, for then a conspiracy would 
be apparent; and some tact and much caution are requisite. At length 
a favourable moment arrived. 

* That’s wrong! she quite mistakes the character,” murmured a voice 
somewhere in the pit. 

‘‘ Shocking !"’ responded another, near the gentleman with large shirt- 
collars and an eye-glass. A slight groan rose from behind, and another 
groan in front; and this was the first indication of the working of the 
plot—the brewing of the storm. 

Still Isabel acted well and energetically ; yet it was evident she was be- 
ginning to be aware that something was wrong. Groans grew more 
frequent, until hisses, exclamations of “ Ridiculous !” “ No actress!” 
“* Horrid !” rose from different parts of the theatre at every second sen- 
tence she uttered. A few cheers were given by admirers, but these admirers 
were oy no means so persevering as Mr. Potter and his hired company ; 
acccordingly the praiseworthy exertions of the latter bade fair to obtain a 


signal triumph. 

Sages have long pronounced man to be an imitative animal. As sheep 
will always follow the bolder one that runs first, so the generality of men, 
having no opinion of their own, will ever be found in matters of taste to 
follow their more prompt or adventurous neighbour. ‘The same indi- 
viduals in that theatre who would have applauded Isabel’s performance if 
some other party had applauded first, by irresistible sympathy, or sup- 
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posing their own conceptions which leaned another wav misled them, 
joined in the condemnation. The disturbance increased ; and now hisses 
and loud laughter, mingling with cries of “ Off! off!” and shouts for the 
manager who could so impose upon them, grew into such a tempest, that 
the performance of the “ School for Scandal” could be proceeded with no 
further, and the curtain was drawn down. 

Mr. Hannibal Potter rushed behind the scenes, and his dear Clarinda 
fainted in his arms for joy. The success of their scheme had been magni- 
ficent, and the elder actress would still retain her place as “star” of that 
company. 

“Hannibal!” murmured the delighted girl, “‘noble Hannibal! I am 

ours for ever.” 

But it was a sad scene which took place that night in the little room 
of Rhodaand Isabel. ‘Those who possess the best animal spirits are fre- 
quently, under reverses, the most thoroughly cast down. Isabel, the 
happy-souled, the light-hearted, lay sobbing like an infant in the arms of 
her more sedate sister; and Rhoda, with her sweet silvery voice, was en- 
deavouring to soothe her. No idea entered their minds of any conspiracy 
having been formed against Isabel, and therefore had the harsh judgment 
of the public overwhelmed them. 

“It is in vain, Rhoda; my toil is useless—my aspirations are without 
hope. I am deceived—cruelly self-deceived. I have no talent for 
acting. Iam more fitted to be a drudge—a menial servant: yes, I 
will go out and get my bread as a servant.” 

Rhoda’s hand put back the glossy locks from Isabel's forehead, and 
she stooped and kissed away the tears from those black and lustrous eyes. 
A low, half-smothered laugh was heard in the corner of the room, and 
there, glaring through her spectacles, crouched old Bridget. 

“I told you so! I knew you would never succeed on the stage. You 
believe me, then, at last, and confess yourself you have no talent. Now, 
that’s the only talented speech, Isabel, you ever made in the course of 
your life. Ha! ha! Don't spare your tears, they will do you good— 
both of you good. I trust, now, I shall hear-no more of this vile actin 
and ridiculous singing. Good night; I am going to bed. Happy 
dreams to you both !” 

The crone looked over her shoulder as she quitted the room, and 
her croak was heard until she reached her bedroom and locked her- 
self in. 

And thus have we recorded the first attempt of the concert-singer 
and actress to bring their talents before the public, and to climb the 
steep and dangerous hill of fame. 

Perseverance is the grand secret of success in every enterprise—the 
true philosopher's stone, that transmutes the basest substances of the 
seeming impossible into the gold of the possible—the lever by which 
puny creatures sometimes lift mountains. Hardy perseverance has won 
as many battles as impetuosity and daring; and will frequently accom- 
plish more in art, science, and literature, than even genius itself. ‘It 
was by braving disappointment and evil fortune, and by pressing on, 
upheld by this indomitable perseverance, that the two sisters ultimately 
triumphed in the profession they had chosen. We cannot here trace 
their progress step by step, but Rh obtained a suitable field at 
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length for the display of her talents as a singer. Her exquisite voice 
might have been heard at half the concerts in London, but it was in 
sacred music that she gained a proud eminence; and while giving em- 
bodiment, as far as sounds can do, to the creations of Mozart and Handel, 
she seemed like a creature who lost herself in sublime enthusiasm. Yes— 
her look so ethereal, and her voice so unlike the common voices of 
others—she might appear to fancy something more than a warm-hearted 
simple girl—some incarnation of the divine spirit of Melody. 

The brightest eyes at the Haymarket, and now the merriest laugh at 
the Adelphi, were those of Isabel Northcote ; and her acting was even as 
piquant, fresh, and bewitching as her unrivalled beauty. But oh! jewel 
too bright to be retained! the thief who purloined the diamond that 
shed such lustre on the stage deserved transportation at least. The 
felon bore the title of * baronet,”” and, coveting the prize, carried it off 
and made it his own property, even at St. George’s church, Hanover- 
square: so the diamond thenceforth assumed the name of Lady Isabel 
Fenton. 

One morning, as Rhoda was stepping from her sister's carriage to enter 
a shop in the Strand, and Lady Isabel followed, duly marshalled by a tall 
footman with his gilt stick, their ears were suddenly assailed by the 
notes of an old cracked violin ; it was played very industriously by a man 
standing on the curb-stone near the carriage, and his object evidently 
was to solicit charity. He had the appearance of a foreigner, but his 
high-poled hat was broken in, and his moustache untrimmed and dirty ; 
his long lank hair hung over his coat, but the latter was in rags; his 
eyes, however, were raised to the heavens, and he was working his bow 
with much enthusiasm. Rhoda started as she saw this man; and Isabel, 
too, instantly recollected him: the great genius, the once fashionable 
concert-giver, Signor Rosibundo Falieri, stood before them! He had 
defrauded Rhoda of nearly all she possessed when in poverty, and had 
run off with the anticipated proceeds of a concert without giving it. He 
had since been imprisoned, and taken health-giving exercise on the 
treadmill ; and now this child of genius, this great man of the nineteenth 
century—oh! ungrateful world!—was playing in a shabby coat, on a 
cracked violin, in the streets of London, and only demanded of the 

ser-by, to relieve nature's necessities, the sum of one penny. Signor 
Rosibundo Falieri took off his broken hat, thinking the ladies meant to 
drop a copper into it; but his eyes now rested on their faces. Was the 
signor taken ill, that he started back so suddenly, and clapped his violin 
under his arm? The figure of the man of genius shuffled to the corner 
—it plunged down the nearest alley—and Signor Rosibundo Falieri was 
seen no more. 

On a certain evening, in the neighbourhood of one of those gilded 
palaces, where white poison and other compound poisons are sold under 
very attractive names, a tawdrily pie gentleman and lady were 
wrangling together : what the subject of dispute might be none could 
tell, and probably the principals themselves did not know ; but certain it 


is they were quarrelling in a very spirited manner. Words grew to 
blows ; the lady’s pink bonnet was torn from her head, and in return 
the gentleman’s eye-glass was violently wrenched from his neck; then 
shrieks arose, mingled with oaths on the part of the gentleman ; and 
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finally the mob, as it always happens in such cases, surrounded and shut 
them in. Alas! must we say it? the half-intoxicated belligerents were 
Miss Clarinda, the actress of genteel comedy, and her dear friend, the 
aspiring Mr. Hannibal Potter. 

Just as the combat was at its height, a little man with a happy, plea- 
sant countenance happened to pass; and sighing at this lamentable 
instance of human frailty, and shrugging his shoulders, hurried away. 
He entered a small garden in front of a house in the City-Road ; and the 
moment his door was opened, his wife kissed him and made sundry other 
signs of welcome. 

“T have bad news to tell you, though, my dear,”’ said Mr. Theodore 
Brown, after the lapse of a few minutes, his face assuming a rather grave 
and sorrowful expression ; ‘the man will not wait any longer; and if the 
ten pounds are not paid in three days, he threatens to sue me. Now it 
will take me just thirty nights’ singing at Vauxhall to gain that sum ; 
so, my dear,” sighed the poor man, “I shall have to go to prison, 
after all.” 

‘No, you shan’t!” cried the wife, her eyes filling with tears. 

“But I must, for I shall never be able to discharge that debt of ten 

unds.”’ 

Just as he spoke, a footman was seen to open the garden-gate ; and, 
knocking at the door, he produced a small sealed parcel, which he had 
strict orders to place himself into Mr. Brown’s hands. The man left the 
house, and the worthy couple, with excessive curiosity, carried the parcel 
into their little parlour. 

“Tt is as I thought,” said Mr. Brown, opening a note that was attached 
to the outside; “the dear young ladies, though they have risen so high 
in the world, have not quite forgotten us. But let me read it to you.” 


«My pear Mr. Brown, 

“< My sister Lady Fenton, and myself, much regret that we have not 
for some time been able to call to see you and Mrs. Brown, but hope 
shortly todo ourselves that pleasure. ‘To my old master I shall ever con- 
sider myself under a deep debt of gratitude ; and since, if I remember 
aright, to-morrow is the anniversary of your marriage, we forward two 
little presents, which we hope Mrs. Brown and yourself will do us the 
favour to accept. With every sentiment of grateful regard, believe me, 

“© Your old pupil, 
“*«Ryopa NortTucore.’” 


The sealed packet was now opened, and a gold watch made its appear- 
ance ; a slip of paper being attached to the latter, and on which was 
written, “From Isabel to Mrs. Brown on the anniversary of her mar- 
riage.” Upon an envelope beneath it was scribbled, “ From an obliged 
and grateful pupil to her old master, being the proceeds of her last con- 
cert ;” and then Mr. Brown’s dilating and astonished eyes fell on two 
Bank-of-England notes for one hundred pounds each. 
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Of all the situations of peril and of misery into which man or woman can be 
thrown, an ill-assorted union is the worst. Gueo’s Things Old and New. 


‘“ Wuar's your name?” inquired an Etonian of another boy after 
eleven o’clock school. 

** Soofoolysh.”” 

“Come and fag behind me at fives,” said the fifth-form boy. 

“| have to go to my tutor’s,” replied Soofoolysh. 

‘“ Your tutor be hanged ! Come and fag behind me—do you hear ?” 

Lord Soofoolysh was the only child of the Earl of Ditchwassen; a 
stupid, petted, weak child, with as many capabilities for learning and 
verse as an ostrich, and as much courage for self-defence in the arena of 
‘“‘ Bloody Corner” as a pusillanimous Chinese ; and if ever bullying and 
fagging, with flogging and punishments, tend to the unhappiness of 
mortals, the young gentleman in question merited most assuredly the 
acanthaceous crown. After spending at the college a period of three 
years, an existence compared with which that of the unfortunate slaves 
of Guinea would have been far preferable, the young viscount was about 
to leave England to perform le grand tour, under the auspices of Mr. 
Flaccus Horatio Willmott O'Toole, a fashionable and poetical tutor. 

“ Well, I shall retire to my virtuous bed,” said Soofoolysh, as he and 
his tutor stood in the Ship Inn, Dover, watching the waves on a sunlit 
evening in June. 

“ What! retire to a downy couch, a luxurious pillow, and an enervating 
mattress, when the mighty Phoebus is about to water his steeds in yon 
Hesperian degrees? Will you no longer scan the tempest-troubled ocean, 
as it contends with the nubiferous clouds ? no longer listen to the vesper 
hymns of the wild winds, nor the roaring chorus of the stormy main ?” 

** No—so good night.” 

** Alas! alas! my dear fellow, how opposite are your tastes to those of 
my late pupil, Lord Manners Fitznoodle! He loved to gaze on such 
scenes as these--to dedicate the rich effusions of his poetical mind at 
the shrine of the sea. His ‘ Pacific Lays,’ dedicated to my humble self, 
and circulated among his private friends, are perhaps one of the greatest 
masterpieces of this our age; and had he cast them abroad to satisfy the 
voracious tastes of an enlightened British public, we should now class 
him with our greatest poets, and talk, as examples, of Byron, Scott, 
Fitznoodle, &e.; but your great geniuses have their peculiarities—‘ mad- 
nesses’ is the best designation—I may say, en passant, that our tastes, 
ideas, and sentiments were congenial—and nothing would tempt him 
even to offer these ‘ Lays’ to a publisher. No! ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ should 
1, because nature has beneficently endowed me with an intellect far above 
the common herd, why should I debase it to their level, by enlarging and 
fostering their minds by my spontaneous lore to an equality with my 
own ? They will study my book, adopt my simplicity and beauty of 
language, pilfer the striking though leasing similes of my verses; and I 
should behold my muse mutilated al murdered by every dirty penny-a- 


liner in the Poet’s Corner of a country paper.’ No; he never would 
ublish them publicly. I often blame myself for yielding to his wishes ; 
or had they been given to the world, a lofty sepulchre might now adorn 
Westminster Abbey, raised to his ashes; or, with another haven—that of 
honour and renown-~to steer to, a torrid sun would not perhaps have 
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bleached his mouldering bones as they lay scattered on an African shore. 
He kept a yacht, and was lost off Mogodor—aye, almost within sight of 
the harbour.” 

« A yacht! oh horrors! When I keep a yacht, place me immediately 
in a lunatic asylum, for I shall have wished my senses and reason a long 
adieu. I do hate the sea!” 

“ One of the Horatian school, eh?” replied the tutor, who was fond 
of dragging in a quotation in his speech, whether apt or otherwise. 

Nequidquam Deus abscidit 
Prudens Oceano dissociabili 
Terras si tarnen impie 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vades.” 

But long before the stanza had come to an end, Soofoolysh had 
taken his candle and retired to his room. 

Our travellers, through the agency of steamboats, diligences, malle- 
postes, veturinos, &c., scampered, via Paris, Tours, and Marseilles, to 
Spain; they passed over the plains where Hannibal, the Scipios, Wel- 
lington, and Bonaparte had won an everlasting name; they reposed in 
the shade of the ancient cypresses by the fount of Sertorius, and read 
the inscriptions of Trajan and Adrian in their native language. On- 
wards they pursued their travels, admiring the stained and varied-hued 
glass and the marble mausoleums of the churches, or the noble architec- 
ture of the convents. Here, in this southern clime, the evergreen oak 
spread its umbrageous foliage, accompanied by the ash, the cork-tree, 
elm, and white poplar. Onwards they went, sailing down the Mediter- 
ranean to the renowned Carthagena, where they landed, and spent some 
days in this felicitous town. Here our hero drank the wine of the coun- 
try, which certainly was excellent, and ate their olla podrida, which was 
equally nasty; and, had he been an observant mortal—which he was not— 
he might have filled up his remaining leisure hours by reflections on the 
Spanish character, and deduced that generally their natures were the 
mean, cowardly ones of the assassin, so diametrically opposite to the bold 
knock-me-down courage of the Englishman. F urther, his surprise was not a 
little at their national amusements and pursuits—bull-baiting, intriguing, 
and stiletto-ing—the former greatly patronised by royalty, and conse- 
quently the fashion of the nation. To his unsophisticated mind, this was 
a still greater subject of astonishment; for we, with our English notions, 
would consider it rather beneath the dignity of our gracious Queen were 
She to patronise by her presence a dog-fight at Jim Burn's; or of Prince 
Albert, fond as he may be of shooting tame pheasants in the Home Park, 
were he to enact the part of bottle-holder to Caunt or Bendigo. Not 
so with the Spanish court, who, in their refinement for cruelty, actually 
keep up an infuriated bull and a savage tiger for days, and then turn 
them loose in the arena to contend till death — urged on as they are in their 
brutal and sanguinary fray by the bravas of courtly gallants, or the gentle 
applause of lovely women! ‘The bull, though much torn and lacerated, 
say the papers, ‘nevertheless succeeded in goring and killing his savage 
opponent, who met its death with sullen if not with almost pusillanimous 
indifference; upon which the audience, regardless of the infuriated and 
wounded victor, rushed into the arengto gain a small piece of the skin 
of the tiger, which they dissected ith their knives from the dying car- 
case of the animal!!” Alas! may it not be a sad prophecy of their 
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national fate, when the British bull shall rend the Spanish tiger, and 
neighbouring states rush in to share the spoil! From Carthagena our 
pair went to Murcia, where they purposed spending a few months. 

Among the letters of introduction with which the Earl of Ditchwassen 
had provided his son, was one to Count Ferdinand Blanco, a Spaniard, 
who traced his pedigree as far back as the ancient Count of Toulouse : 
nay, we verily believe he would rather have you understand that one— 
Augustus perchance —of the Cesars had committed a /iatson with an ances- 
tral grandmother of his family. He had a charming villa in the country, 
with vines entwining themselves among honeysuckles and jessamines— 
until they formed a natural porch—and emitting a balmy odour from their 
bursting petals to scent the heated air. The count had been a widower 
some years, and had one only daughter, Isabella ; a fine, fresh-lookin 
girl, with large dark blue eyes, and a profusion of wavy black hair, to 
which was fastened a mautilla of rich black lace, which floated and flaunted 
in every graceful wave around her neck and shoulders. Her complexion 
was fair and transparent, her cheeks slightly coloured with the cherry 
blossom, and her teeth of pearly whiteness; her figure voluptuous and 
commanding, and upon every feature of her face, and every turn of her 
figure, an imperiousness was stamped that would have fitted her far 
better for the character of a tragedy-queen than that of a loving Juliet. 
Mr. Horatio O’loole was in love immediately with her ; he composed 
odes “To ye fairie Isabella;” “ To the relentless loved one.” He began 
to appreciate the melancholy misanthropy of Byron for his lost Mary; 
and talked in a reckless, random manner of “the green spots of me- 
mory’s waste,” of “ poison,” and if “a caitiff wretch would sell it 
him,” and then again ‘spoke once her name,” and “wept in the 
middle of the scornful sea;” almost tootooed away an excellent lung, in 
the vain endeavour of mastering a serenade on the flute ; and actually suc- 
ceeded in catching the influenza by playing the same, one very rainy even- 
ing, under the latticed casement of the truant damsel. Now, from the 
time of memorial—from that of the Naiades and the Fauni to the days of 
Pyramus and Thisbe —from those of Hero and Leander to the last pub- 
lished novel, the course of love is proverbial for never running smooth ; 
but then you know, kind reader, it must be “true” love—reciprocal—a 
mutual flame existing. But should it be contrawise—should it not be 
mutual and true—then at once, in a moment, it breaks forth into a turbu- 
lent, boisterous cataract of a torrent, contending with every obstacle— 
nay, the very attributes to its beauty—which opposes its relentless and 
wayward flow. Isabella loved—she loved too; but it was not the poet 
and the player, the man of tune and of rhyme, the mighty O’loole, but 
the pale-faced youth—his pupil. 

The fair Isabella was a cold and heartless sycophant—her nature, 
Selfishness; her worship, Mammon. She loved not for the object 
itself, but for her own aggrandisement; and though proud and imperious 
in her general schesis, and conscious of the sway of her own beauty, still, 
when circumstances required it, she could make both subservient to exalt 
her views and end. When first she made her début into the fashionable 
world of Spain—a handsome heiress—she perceived with pride that she was 
err at ore the principal magnet of attraction, for a hundred of her coun- 
trymen vied with one another as suitors for her hand and heart. To their 
deep mortification, however, they found but too soon that the former was 
as difficult of conquest by art, as the latter was by nature. In vain they 
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hacked one another to piecemeal in sanguinary duels for her sake; in 
vain they nightly serenaded her window with the most plaintive wails; 
in vain they hired midnight assassins to murder a fancied suitor. 
Her ambition pointed to more visionary ends, and swallowed up the better 
feelings of love, affection, and sentiment. It was almost with pleasure, 
certainly with callous indifference, that she saw the friends and com- 

anions of her age join themselves by the holy rites of “ the marriage 
song” to her discarded wooers ; consoling herself meanwhile with the 
reflections, that their reign of beauty and of fashion was at an end, 
and that they must divorce themselves henceforth from the pomps and 
vanities of the world for the staid duties of the matron, while her despotic 
rule was still at its zenith, and her nod —law. Few women were deeper 
read in that volume of nature—The World, than herself. Few had eaten 
more freely of the Tree of Knowledge. And thence she learnt that the 
primary doctrine of marriage, is obedience—“ Him whom to love is to 
obey,”’ sang the English poet ; and henceforth by marriage she became 
“the god in him,” the inferior vassal, and levelled herself to the standard 
of her chosen one’s worth and perfection, not raised him to hers. She 
must therefore have her husband a hero, a name, or a warrior. Fame 
was her thirst, and she preferred rather the unstable pinnacle of state and 
renown, with its multitude of griefs, cares, and heart-aches, to the placid 
and blissful duties of the matron and housewife. 

But heroes are not the effects of the ordinary course of events : their 
development is caused by the force and intensity of the national feelings, 
the interests at stake, the action of vice upon virtue; and at this era Spain 
was lulled and lethargic. “‘ The sword, thescaffold, exile, and the dungeon, 
had subdued the national spirit.” Heroes there were none, and she saw 
her reign of beauty gradually drawing to a close without the great aim 
and object of her life being accomplished. It was at this time that Lord 
Soofoolysh arrived with his tutor. The English were proverbial for 
being the richest nation on the face of the universe ; and when fighting 
for Spanish liberty under the immortal Lord Wellington, they had lavished 
their gold as dross, and far rather preferred to starve than pillage. Again, 
her own countryman, Count Pecchio, had stated “that the house of a 
middling farmer in England was worth more than a whole Spanish 
village ;"" and even the commonest British travellers, from their great 
lavish of wealth, obtained for themselves the delusive title of “ mi lords:” 
while here before her was a real specimen of that genus—a bona fide live 
lord, with a real title, an ancient ancestry, and wide-spreading domains. 
Now was the bright millennium arrived of her sanguine hopes! But her 
amour—or rather amour-propre, for it partook much rather of the latter 
passion than the former—was considerably impeded by the too zealous 
attentions of the love-sick tutor ; and it required all the consummate and 
diplomatic art of which she was possessed, to circumvent the unfortunate 
predilection of the mighty O’Toole, for, had she nipped them suddenly in 
the bud, it might have been the cause of certain ruin to her aerial plans and 
structures; as, in revenge, the tutor might turn his power to account, and 
consider it his duty to caution and enjoin his pupil against her machina- 
tions : whereas by cautelous subtlety she might lure on the miserable poet 
until she had entangled her victim irretrievably in her meshes, when, as 
he (the O’Toole) would be of no further use or danger, his presence might 
be dispensed with, and his attentiogls suggested as obtrusive. But 
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Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ. 
And when the tutor saw his pupil deep in the pages of Byron, Moore, and 
Shelley, sigh over their love and weep at their sentiment—when he heard 
the choler-inspiring strains of the novice on the guitar, and moreover saw 
scraps of paper written over with “ Fair Isabella,” and “ loves,” and 
* doves,”’"—--he began to entertain a glimmering of the truth, and began to 
suspect he was only suppletory to the great cause, and accordingly deter- 
mined to interrogate the young “ lion.” 

Soofvolysh was not of a cautious or silent nature. He was not the 
exact person a minister of state would select on a delicate and secret 
expedition, and the tutor had little difficulty in worming out of him how 
matters stood ;—how he loved Isabella ; how she had reciprocated it ; how 
she had hinted at a rival which she did not love, but respected for 
his great and varied talents (the O’Tfoole looked pleased, and smiled); 
how the Earl of Ditchwassen would approve of the alliance; how, in 
short, that for a time he had better keep the matter a profound secret, 
even from his best friend and adviser, Mr. O’ Toole. 

“ But you have hardly followed her counsel in that respect,” said that 
gentleman. 

* Oh! but it is just the same ; you won't tell any one.” 

“ But | am the person she most cautioned you against telling.” 

“Oh! it don’t matter. It will be all the same a hundred years hence.” 

‘Exactly so,” replied the poet. ‘ Mems. for my new work. The 
World's Maxims—‘ Never trust a secret to women or boys.’ In truth, 
there is but one person can keep a secret—yourself. And not always 
that individual. Aye, my dear sir, I too had my pretensions that way. 
I too loved. I too fancied it was reciprocated. My heart bleeds! my 
senses fly! Hough! hough! hough! Eugh! what a bad cold I have 
got! Yes, Algernon, behold in me your rival !” 

“The devil youare! Then you were the muff that was playing under 
the windows the other rainy evening. tiow we did laugh! She did pity 
rome softness! I was very near ducking you with some cold water. Ha! 

1a! ha!” 

“The same: the cause, her—the effect, a cold. Ah, Algernon, with 
old drunken Anacreon, | say, 
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and therefore if you cannot enjoy the last, ¢he first is far preferable. 

With this sentiment and quotation, together with the idea that all our 
great poets and geniuses are fated to be crossed in love, Mr. O’Toole con- 
soled himself; partook freely of balsam of aniseed for his influenza, and 
devoted his time to an epic poem he was engaged upon, entitled “ Ze- 
teros, or the Last Phoenician.” ' 

The lovers—the fair Isabella and Soofoolysh—were riding, a few days 
after the latter's confession to his tutor, to the Puerto de !a Pinosa, 
coursing over the fertile valleys intersected with arid plains, or roving 
along the mountain defiles admiring the splendid scenery, unbending 
‘in converse sweet” their opinions, or pointing out the dancing lights 
and shades as they fell on the surrounding amphitheatre of hills, when 


Soofoolysh exclaimed, with boyish simplicity, 
‘IT say, Isabella, 1 hope you won't be angry—you know—but, but —I 
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—I—did what boys at school call ‘letting the cat out of the bag’ the 
other day to—to—Tutor. You know he is always asking such funny 
uestions, and taking one so by surprise.” 

“What? What?” 

“Why, I told him about you know what, eh? His standing—” 

“ Where?” 

“ Why, tootooing under your window : that was O'Toole that did that— 
my fool of a tutor. One would have thought he had had more sense—eh, 
Isabella ?” 

“ Well, well, and what then?” said Isabella, with breathless anxiety, 
as the fragile bubble of her brightest dreams might burst in a moment 
into liquid air. 

“Why, nothing, Isabella. Why should he?” petulantly inquired the 
viscount. ‘‘ You are just like Twitters at school, who always said ‘ What 
then?’ at the end of every good story.” : 

“ But—but, Algernon, dear, what did he say—say about your father?"’ 
asked Isabella, as her heart beat and her face flushed crimson with painful 
anxiety —‘ his sanction—his wishes—his will?” 

“ Nothing.”’ 

“ Nothing !” 

“No, nothing. Why should he?  [ never mentioned my father.” 

‘But don't you in your country ask your father’s sanction to your 
marriage —obey his dictates and wishes ?” 

“T don’t know, Iam sure. I know Blubbers at Eton wasn’t going 
to ask his father when he got out of my tutor’s window to go to a 
Maidenhead ball, to meet and run away with his cousin to Gretna Green. 
And he would, too, if it hadn’t been for the pastrycook, whom he owed 
‘a tick’ to, and who caught him and brought him back; and he was 
well swished next morning and ‘turned down.’ ”* 

“ How tiresome—yes, tire—e—som—e to a degree you are,” replied 
Isabella, in deep thought. ‘* Well, perhaps, as you have divulged the 
secret, though J had hoped you would have pleased me in this one in- 
stance, as I asked you so earnestly, you had better make a virtue of 
necessity, and announce your intentions in due form to Mr. O'Toole, and, 
further, ask your father’s consent; for without the latter I can never be 
yours, dear.” 

“Oh! very well ; I'll do it just as you say. But I say, Isabella, when 
we are married, you know—man and wife, you know, all that sort of 
thing—lI hope you will love me as you do now?” 

“Can you doubt me, Algernon? Distrust me so soon—so soon ? 
Love you! yes, dear, adore you, and for ever. In sickness or in health, 
in poverty or in wealth. Love you? Oh! Algernon, what a soul-harrow- 
ing question! Truly yes, I will love you as the loadstone the magnet, 
as the mariner his bark, as—” But her feelings appeared to overpower 
her utterance, and she burst into a flood of tears. 

“ Don’t ery, Isabella. I don't like tqsee people ery. I know my mother 
cried when | first went to school, and asked Twitters why? He fancied 
it was because she ate no luncheon that day. He said he always cried 
when he couldn’t get his dinner. You see, Isabella, I am always so 
frightened that people mightn’t love one, when one’s tied to them 


* “Turned down” is the Eton phrasefor a boy who, for misconduct, is placed 
at the bottom, or “ the lag” of his formj where he remains until his good conduct 
regains him his former position. 
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for life. I like being loved, you know. It is very unpleasant not to be 
by one’s own wife, you see, Isabella. It don’t make a man happy, you 
see—and I like tobe happy—nor comfortable, and I like to be comfortable. 
Never mind, Isabella: shan’t I be proud of you when I get you to Gros- 
venor Place? and won’t Colonel Canteen ery you up at the clubs, 
that’s all?’ 

“Tam sure I shall always do my best, dear Algernon, not to merit 
the applause of the crowd, but to afford you, dear, gratification,” said 
the artful Isabella, with as sweet a smile as if she was expectorating the 
diamonds of truth instead of the toads of hypocrisy from her ruby lips. 


The eruption of a shell could not be more fatal or startling in its 
effect than the communication of the young viscount’s to his parents, 
announcing his approaching marriage. Lady Ditchwassen immediately 
composed a double letter of eight pages, criminating the tutor, O’Toole, 
for his great laxity of attention and care in not immediately suppressing 
so objectionable an issue ; while to her son she enunciated certain misery, 
not only from his extreme youth, but their oppositive faiths; calling in 
RELIGION as the chief aid to clothe her specious arguments —the Divine 
attributes of her Maker as the flimsy pretext with which she veiled her 
visionary ambition and wounded pride! But with her, as with many 
other worldly women—were the hidden recesses of their hearts laid 
bare—anguish at the failure of their own aggrandisement, or the over- 
throw of their aspiring hopes, is the primary cause of their penitential 

rief, and religion only forms a sophistic effect ! 

Lady Ditchwassen, in her ever vivid imagination, had already selected 
for her son’s choice a daughter of one of the proudest nobles of our 
land—fair,. gentle, and wealthy. And fashionable mothers, who dei 
to listlessly skim over the plain unvarnished truths of our humble page, 
will far, far better appreciate, than we depict, the bitter anguish of 
the worldly countess to find herself out-generalled, and the bubble of her 
visionary ‘dm burst and fall as nothingness to the ground. But ere 
these sorrows, doubts, hopes, and cares had taken the form of a letter 
and reached their destination—ere Mr. O’Toole could finish his third 
canto, and cast his rejected hero down a deep abyss, or the gloomy, 
choleric, hypochondriacal Count Blanco be aroused to give a decided 
reply—the youthful pair were privately married; and the next English 
mail brought the announcement, in most grandiloquent style, from the 
Tory press, of the severe loss the constituency of our kingdom would feel 
at the death of one of its brightest ornaments—the Earl of Ditchwassen : 
** possessed,” as they observed, “ of that patriotic and truly British spirit, 
so essential to the illustrious nobles of our land. He shone forth the firm 
champion of monarchy, hierarchy, and conservatism !” 

Some fourteen months or so after their marriage, the Ditchwassens 
returned to England, and spent the next season at their house in 
Grosvenor Square-——were presented to our gracious Queen—and attended 
all the balls and scenes of fashionable amusement of that year, until Lady 
Ditchwassen, not only from her beauty but her suavity of manner, became 
“the rage.” Her balls were the most crowded by the élite of ton, her 
routs best attended, her converzationes filled by the wits and savans of 
the day, and her box at the Opera never deserted. 

‘Have you heard the rumour?” inquired Lord Frederick Fitz- 
george of Mr. Nesbitt, a young attaché, one evening at Almacks. 
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“ No,” replied the other, with a languid air. 

“ Why, that Sir Robert Peel will bring in free-trade,” said the other, 
in a stage-whisper. 

“Sir Robert Peel!—the Tory ? Impossible!” 

«« Aye—Sir Robert Peel, the Tory. Had it from Sealenwack—good au- 
thority, you know ;—told it me in confidence. Aye, what would the Times 
give for the information—eh ?” said Fitzgeorge, with a selfsatisfied chuckle. 

“ What is that?” inquired Captain Osprey of “ the Guards.” 

“Why, Sir Robert Peel is about to bring in free-trade. Don’t mention 
it, you know—it was told me in confidence, you know. As I was saying, 
what would the Times give for an inkling of such an event? Gad, I 
have a good mind to write and tell them—eh ? But no; Sealenwack told 
me to tell no one—confidence, you know. Everything is safe with me.” 

“Why, the Whigs will be in office again !" said Osprey. 

“Two to one Brougham ‘ rats’ back,” said Nesbitt. 

“Likely enough. Yah!—Seen the new beauty—Lady Ditchwassen?” 
inquired the captain. “ She will be in every Book of Beauty this year 
—or ought to be. I never saw such a lovely woman.” 

“To tell the truth, what with Paris in the winter and London in the 
summer, I am quite satiated with beauty,” said the attaché, with an 
ennuied air. ‘“ Tam dlasé, my dear fellow—used up—want excitement.” 

** Ah, poor fellow!” replied Osprey. ‘ Going to Crockford’s or the 
Berkley to-night ?” 

“By Jove, Osprey !—Look—gquick! who is that dark-eyed woman 
hanging on the arm of that simple-faced mortal? There she goes, by 

ron pillar—look.”’ 

“ Why, that is her—Lady Ditchwassen.” 

“ And who is Lord Ditchwassen ?” 

“ Why, Lord Ditchwassen: and when you have said that, you have 
said all. My brother recollects him at Eton. He says he was not fast 
there,” replied Osprey. 

‘‘ She es beautiful !”’ said Nesbitt, knitting his brow in deep meditation. 

“Oh, you are smitten—ah! ah! ah! Like Sir Robert with free- 
trade,” observed Lord Frederick. ‘ By-the-bye, I ought not to have 
mentioned that report.” 

“But you have never answered my query, Nesbitt,” said Osprey. 
“ Are you going to the Berkley or Crockford’s ?” 

“‘ Neither,” replied the attaché. 

** Neither! !”’ 

‘* No, neither.” 

“Odd, that,” observed Osprey, turning away in disgust. “So the 
sun of Paris is set-—no chance of an odd hundred to-night.” 

Nesbitt was a man of refinement and talent, fostered and improved 
by a long sojourn on the continent as an atiaché to our foreign ambas- 
sadors. At an early period of his life, though precocious of ability, he 
evinced a development of his dissipated propensities, and at twenty was 
a gamester, a debtor, a confirmed libertine, and a citizen of the world. 
His perception was keen to a degree. He observed in an instant, as if 
by instinct, the weak and assailable points in the human character— 
each foible, hobby, or vanity—and quickly turned them to his own 
account. He was an adept in the of flattery—few more 80; nor 
few more deeply skilled in the le temptation of dropping with 
honied words the damning poison ipto a sinless breast, or silently, with 
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specious mien, gliding and entwining around the human heart, and with 
artistic skill casting unseen the silken meshes around his devoted victim. 
The new conquest which Nesbitt now imposed upon himself, was that 
of the lovely Lady Ditchwassen—partly upon account of her extreme 
beauty, and partly from the éclat the affair would cause. In an instant 
he perceived her weak points were extreme vanity and an inordinate love 
of notoriety. He saw that she had formed erroneous notions of the great 
rank and wealth her marriage would entail upon her in England—that 
there was no reciprocity of feeling between them-——and that, in short, a 
more ill-assorted union could not have occurred. At once he constituted 
himself her cavaliere servente—her faithful attendant at the Park or 
Opera, ball or rout—until they became a happy topic for clubs and 
boudoirs, for exemplary mammas and rattling gallants. 

It was just as the London season was drawing to a close, that the 
Dowager Lady Ditchwassen requested the presence of her son for a few 
hours at her seat in Kent, “on particular business ;” and it was then 
that she, as well as her brother Colonel Canteen, pressed upon the earl’s 
notice the extreme danger he was running in allowing the very marked 
and .very questionable attentions of young Nesbitt towards his wife; and 
further mentioned the current on dit, that the attaché had resigned his 
appointment at the French Court, and that the pair were the subject of 
much comment and conversation in all cireles of society. 

**T should like to hear the man who dared to breathe a word of scandal 
against my wife—who dared to question her conduct, or take her name 
in vain!” exclaimed the earl. ‘ My dear mother, you hear distorted and 
exaggerated stories from tale-bearing old gossips—none more likely than 
my abhorrence, Miss Tabitha Warboys. I assure you there is nothing 
in the acquaintance, and Nesbitt is one of my best friends; few young 
fellows I like better. Besides, it flatters my choice to see my wife 
admired, If there is not that old croaking raven, Miss Warboys, coming 
to call—walking through the garden as full of importance as if she was 
entrusted with a regal mission !” 

“Good gracious me! you here, Ditchwassen!” said Miss Warboys. 
‘ How do youdo ? How do you do, Lady Ditechwassen ; and you, Colonel 
Canteen ; hope you are quite well. Why, I do declare, it was about you 
and yours [ came to speak to your mother, my dear Lord Ditchwassen. 
How hot itis! I have not s moment to spare ; don’t interrupt me, pray 
don't, I beg of you. But yesterday being so uncommonly fine, I thought 
[ would just run up to town to execute a few commissions, so I had the 
phaeton and John out. By-the-bye, John’s wife has been confined of 
her ninth child. Well, don’t interrupt me, pray. Well, as I was saying, 
I was in Cawthorn’s library, when who should come in but a smart young 
man and a lady hanging on his arm. She asked for the newest novels. 
‘ None so good as the old ones,’ observed the gentleman. His very words, 
I do assure you, Lady Ditchwassen. ‘ Have you ever read Lord Nor- 
manby’s “‘ Matilda?” said the gentleman. ‘No,’ replied the lady. ‘ Very 
well worth reading,’ said he. ‘ Kock’s Barber of Paris?’ said the libra- 
rian, with a leer, Oh, how shocked I was! for I once read the book 
myself—not for pleasure, no! no! no!-—but I had a niece whose morals 
I wished to attend to, and I always read all works before I place them in 
her hands. ‘Who are those ? | inquired. ‘ Lady Ditchwassen and Mr. 
Nesbitt,’ replied the shopman. Oh !—” 


“ Liar!’ screamed Lord Ditchwassen. ‘His blood be upon your 
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head!” and quick as possible he threw himself into his barouche, and 
was on the high road to town. At first he treated the whole matter with 
levity, as the falsehoods and gossip of an old maid; but as he neared 
“the mighty Babylon” her words pressed heavier upon his mind, and an 
unaccountable lowness seemed to steal over him. In vain the postilion 

lloped—in vain he swore and ranted; the distance seemed interminable, 
and to add to his uncomfort, he beheld a single magpie, which he crossed 
out, however—and a chimney-sweeper, to which he bowed ; but both, 
nevertheless, “ horrible omens.” 

«* Where is your mistress ?” involuntarily exclaimed Lord Ditchwassen 
to his porter, as he stepped from his carriage. 

*¢G—o—o—ne, mi—i lud!” stammered the affrighted servant. 

“Gone!” screamed his lordship. ‘“ Alas, too true !” 

“ But she left this note, my lord,” said the butler, confidentally. “1 
have mentioned the circumstance to the police, my lord. During your 
absence I did not know what further steps would be desirable. Have 
dinner served, my lord ?” 

“NO! Leave the room, sir, immediately.” 

“Certainly, my lord.” 

The miserable peer tore open the note and read— 


“DeArEsT ALGERNON,—I married you upon a slight acquaintance 
—too slight, alas! for our mutual welfare. ‘Too late, I found our tem- 
pers did not suit—our dispositions did not blend together—the sweet 
concordance of our spirits did not harmonise—our pursuits were at 
variance—and, to crown all, our religions were widely different. I have, 
therefore determined upon a separation. Although in a worldly view we 
may be united, yet I know—lI feel—our vows and marriage were never 
registered in heaven. Mr. Nesbitt has kindly offered me his protection 
until [ reach my father’s house. Pursuit will be useless, as, ere you receive 
this my last toker of affection, we shall be in a foreign country. The dia- 
monds you gave me I have left in my boudoir; may they grace the brow 
of one more deserving of your affection than your lost IsABELLA.” 


A delirious fever seized the earl for weeks and weeks. The leading 
faculty despaired of his life; but his constitution with time rallied, and 
withstood the attack, and he arose from the bed of sickness well in body, 
but with a total aberration of mind. He was recommended the seaside, 
for change of scene, and he went to St. Leonards. His keeper ever 
found him temperate and harmless, though perfectly imbecile. Ie 
spends his time in tracing her name on the sand, or inquiring of the 
various sailors if they have seen HER—his long-lost Isabella! 

Were we to pursue the course of the guilty pair, who never tra- 
velled further south than Paris, where their happiness was as short as it 
was brilliant—for, with the fickleness of man for illicit love, he quickly 
left her for another—were we to trace their course, as step by step 
down the scale of infamy they flew—or were we to chronicle the miserable 
existence of the London pavé, or the wretched life of the “bonnet,” at a 
copper hell—we should, indeed, pander to a vitiated taste, without deducing 
a single just morale. Suffice it for us to say, the once lovely Isabella 
bitterly lamented the day she left her husband’s home to suffer the curses 
and taunts of the fallen; and Nesbitt, too, when he defied the good opinion 
of the world, and sacrificed honour/find renown for infamy and disgrace. 
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JACOB VAN DER NEESS. 
A ROMANCE. 

By Mapvame PAALZzOW. 
Cuarter VII. 


Pustic worship was very regularly attended by all classes of society 
in Amsterdam, who made their appearance at church an opportunity for 
an ostentatious display of their riches, and the magnificence of attire 
prevalent at that period. Ladies of the highest rank in the land did not 
deem it beneath their dignity to show off on such occasions, and attract 
the envy of their less distinguished rivals, the wives of the respectable 
burghers ; who, on their part, made every effort to vie with them. Vel- 
vets and costly silks were in general use, relieved by rich embroideries in 
gold and silver; and the wearers exhausted their ingenuity in the inven- 
tion of new and fantastical fashions and shapes for their dresses, and 
displayed their wealth in the rich ornaments of gold and jewels which 
they wore. 

The burgomaster, senators, and aldermen of this proud and ambitious 
city vied with princes in grandeur and magnificence; and, when any such 
visited Amsterdam, received them as guests in their houses, and held 
intercourse with them as if they had been equals. 

They formed a sort of independent confederacy, and had their own 
political principles, which they strictly adhered to in all that concerned 
their mercantile interests ; and though faithfully devoted to the house of 
Orange, never suffered any interference with their determinations on this 
subject. The Stadtholder, Prince Frederic Henry, had in vain attempted 
to shake their influence, but all his efforts had only produced a con- 
trary effect, since their self-esteem was increased by having tested their 
power. i , 

About two years previous to the period of which we are speaking, the 
prince had made overtures, through the states-general, for a marriage 
between his son Prince William and the daughter of Charles I. of 
England. The negotiations were now concluded, and the young prin- 
cess was expected to arrive in Holland, accompanied by bes mother, 
Queen Henrietta. Everything that tended to increase the power and 
influence of the stadtholder, was beheld with a jealous eye throughout 
Holland, and especially in Amsterdam ; and this alliance was viewed in 
the same light : besides, from their religious principles, the people in 
general sided with the Puritans, and approved of the steps taken by 
the Parliament against Charles I. But the wealthy burghers of Amster- 
dam did not scruple to sacrifice their consistency a little to their com- 
mercial interest. 

They had received intimation of the queen’s true purpose in accom- 

anying her daughter to Holland; which was secretly to exchange her 
Jewels for warlike stores and ammunitions, and to negotiate loans with 
the rich capitalists of Holland; and they gladly embraced such an op- 
portunity of furthering their interest, and proving their influence. 

Admiral Van Tromp, the great naval hero of the republic, had sailed 
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for England with a squadron of twenty ships, and escorted the young 
princess, then only twelve years old, and her royal mother, to Holland, 
They met with a distinguished reception from the Prince Stadtholder, 
and all the chief cities of Holland ‘gave festivals in honour of their 
arrival. 

A deputation had also been sent by the city of Amsterdam to the 
Hague, with an invitation to the young princess; and the council sat in 
deep deliberation on the means of uniting the splendid reception which 
should do honour to their wealth and influence, with the public main- 
tenance of their republican principles. 

It was about this time in the year 1642 that the events we have re- 
lated took place in the house of Jacob Van der Néess. 

‘The principal church of Amsterdam, named the old church, was 
situated in the neighbourhood of this house; but this was not the motive 
which induced Neess to select it for his attendance on this day. The no- 
bility, the burgomaster and his family, and all the principal burghers of 
Amsterdam, frequented this church; and Jacob took Angela there with the 
view of attracting attention towards her. His was not a nature to feel 
repentance long; he soon forgot, as they mixed among the crowd 
that was thronging towards the church, the manner in which he had 
treated her. 

The richer and more distinguished burghers were in the habit of re- 
pairing to the church with their families somewhat sooner than the nobi- 
lity and the magistrates. 

They were wont to meet in front of the church door, and, after a general 
examination of their rich attire, pass the time in trivial, and even profane 
discourse. 

In bad weather they adjourned to the vestibule, which, in the time 
when the Roman Catholic’ religion was professed, had been a chapel for 
penitents; but now, lined with carpets and furnished with seats, presented 
the appearance of a drawing-room. 

The principal entrance to the church was thus completely taken up by 
the more distinguished part of the congregation; while the poorer and 
lower classes of the inhabitants were forced to bend their steps through 
the side entrances in order to obtain their places ; a proof how easily the 
rich usurp the rights over the poor. 

When the dignitaries of the town, in their splendid family coaches, at 
length arrived, this group formed a sort of suite for them, falling back as 
they passed through the midst of their princely magnificence, and gra- 
ciously nodded their heads on either side. When they had passed, the 
group joined in, and followed them into the church; and their entrance 
was a sad interruption to the general devotion, for the more numerous 
congregation, already assembled, was eagerly expecting their arrival, and 
followed them, as they proceeded to their seats, with the of stupid 
admiration, so gratifying to the vanity of those whose chief ambition it 1s 
to attract attention. 

Angela had never entered the church except through a side-door; but, 
owing to the oppressed and confused state of mind in which she was, she 
did not remark that Van der Néess now led her past this door to the chief 
entrance, where several of the most distinguished a had already 
assembled. Suddenly her eyes, which were fixed on the ground, fell on 
the gold embroidery of a velvet dress a started, looked around, and to 
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her infinite alarm found herself in the midst of those dreadful grandees 
from whose presence she had so often fled, or whom at most she had re- 
garded with curiosity from afar. 

‘Van der Néess! Van der Néess!” she cried in alarm, ‘ we have come 

the wrong way ; the gentry are assembled here.” And she turned round 
to go, for a single look had sufficed to show her the scornful surprise that 
was painted on every countenance, and the supercilious glance with which 
she was examined from head to foot. 
. This was a critical moment for Van der Néess. Though he had sought 
with stolid indifference to steel himself against the dangers he expected 
to encounter, he had only reckoned on the effects of surprise for Angela’s 
compliance, since he knew she would have swum through the Amstel 
sooner than voluntarily consented to intrude into this circle. 

But he who has no consideration for the feelings of others, will not 
hesitate to wound them if he can thereby attain his end. Jacob’s wrath 
was kindled at this exclamation of Angela’s; he seized her arm, and as she 
looked up timidly, she caught the angry expression of his little flashing 
eye; and all opposition died away within her, for since that morning she 
had learnt that she too could excite his resentment. 

“Who is this fantastic-looking couple, that venture to intrude into our 
circle ?” cried several voices. ‘I'll be sworn, these dresses have been 
bought at some public fair, at six different booths; there are no two 
articles that agree. These people are probably comedians. ‘That ugly 
old fellow must be the clown; but the woman, what a plain, awkward 
thing she is! she could scarcely, one would think, play the part of a 
girl, in her situation.” 

“Good heavens! it is Van der Neéess!” cried some who had seen 
him on Change. ‘* Does the fool think he is one of us, because he 
happens to have scraped together a fortune by his dirty usury ? We must 
undeceive him. And probably that ‘bedizened and befeathered thing is 
his wife—a woman whom nobody knows—the daughter of his maid, 
they say—a creature without a name. What a piece of impudence in 
this lowborn miser, to introduce her among all our noble iadies! She 
must have a broad hint to keep off in future.” 

These delicate observations were not made in so low a tone as to escape 
Jacob's hearing ; and he could easily have guessed their purport, from 
the way in which all retreated before Angela, and from the look of 
mingled indignation and mockery with which they were regarded by 
all the company, both male and female. 

At length one of the party, offering to settle the matter, undertook 
the office of spokesman, and advanced towards Van der Neéess. 

‘Hallo, Néess, you old curmudgeon!” cried he, in a tone of con- 
temptuous familiarity; “* What put the pious idea into your head to come 
to church like a Christian to-day ?” 

Van der Néess was proof to this attack, for he was accustomed to 
hear insulting jokes at the market, which these gentlemen, like him, 
frequented in pursuance of their interests; and he was glad to be ad- 
dressed in any way, for he felt angry and enraged, but was at a loss 
how to behave, since he could not vent his feelings. 

“Oh ho,” cried he, laughing in spite of his uneasiness; “ you've 
missed your aim, ‘Mynherr Lors; I am a very good churchgoer, and 
bring my little wife here every Sunday.” 
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‘Here ?”” repeated Mynherr Lors, with great surprise; ‘ Here ? 
You mean to church, old fool, not here; or you would have been 
taught long since where your place was. Turn back, and take yourself 
off, and humbly confess that you missed the entrance for brokers and 
such folk. Here the patricians are awaiting their burgomaster and 
their sheriffs, and here we have none but high-born ladies, who suffer no 
intruders.” 

This was a harder hit for Néess. 

“ Well,” said he, drawing himself up, “in that case the wife of Van 
der Néess is in her right place here, for she is as noble and high-born 
as any of them.” 

“Look here,” cried Lirs; “as long as you keep to your obscurity, 
and do not step into any body’s path, you may do an you like; for we 
. have no concern with you, and you are sometimes useful in our mercantile 
transactions. But you must stop there. If you choose to degrade your- 
self by marrying the daughter of your maid, do so, in Heaven’s name; 
but keep your distance, and keep her off from our high-born wives: 
otherwise we shall teach you your place.” 

There is no saying what the consequences of Néess’ answer might 
have been, for his pride was roused and his rage excited by the menacing 
attitude adopted by Mynheer Loérs and two or three others who had 
joined him. But at that moment a long train of splendid carriages 
appeared, and at their head the magnificent coach of the chief burgo- 
master, drawn by four greys with rich embroidered trappings; and the 
whole party passed forward to welcome the distinguished new-comer. 

Van der Néess and Angela were so unmercifully jostled, pushed about, 
and trod on in this confusion, that the latter felt her strength failing 
altogether’; and only Jacob's herculean strength saved her from sinking 
to the ground. 

He lifted her in his arms, and, looking about for some unoccupied 
place, ran wildly with his burden towards the steps of the church-door ; 
forgetting, in the excitement of his mind, that it was this very entrance 
at which he had just been so rudely denied admittance. 

The interest excited by the arrival of the high functionaries of the 
city absorbed the attention of all, and Van der Neess was forgotten : 
pressing forward, he passed without molestation by the sexton and clerk ; 
possibly their forbearance was caused by surprise, and uncertainty how to 
act in this case, for which experience offered no parallel. 

Thus Van der Néess reached the vestibule with Angela, whom he 
laid on one of the benches, for she had now wholly lost her con- 
sciousness. 

It is impossible, without shuddering, to imagirte Jacob’s condition, who 
was burning with rage and the wildest desire of revenge. As his eye 
wandered round in search of some object on which he could wreak his 
vengeance, it fell on his poor defenceless wife ; and he could not resist 
showing his teeth and clenching his sinewy fist, although in her present 
state of insensibility these remonstrances were utterly lost upon her. 

It is often the case with men of this character, that, with a brutal 
thirst for revenge, they are prevented by the meanest cowardice from 
seeking satisfaction in the quarter whence they received the ‘affront. 

Van der Néess uttered a savage growl, stamped on the ground, and 
literally danced with rage; and Angefa, awaking from her fainting fit, 
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either through the noise he made or the influence of the fresh air, in- 
voluntarily 2 ata when she beheld the expression of his countenance. 
At this moment the vestibule was filled with the noble and distinguished 

arty to whom we have alluded. Foremost in the midst of them was 
fia Van Marseeven, the wife of the chief burgomaster. She was 

ast the prime of life, and her pale countenance told of delicate health. 
Of a mild and gentle disposition, she was totally free from the arrogance 
and haughtiness that reigned around her, although she perfectly main- 
tained the dignity of her rank and birth ; and her kind and truly charitable 
spirit often led her to cross the barriers behind which her equals in 


‘general held themselves entrenched. 


The splendour of attire, which was indispensable in one of her high 
rank, seemed to weigh down her tall but slight figure; and she advanced 
speaking kindly to those on either side. 

As her head had been turned away, she had not seen Van der Néess 
and his wife till she was close beside them. Looking round suddenly, she 
stopped in surprise, for Van der Néess and Angela, with their showy 
fantastical dresses, and the strange expression of their features, formed a 
striking picture. All the demoniacal feelings which revelled in Jacob’s 
breast had been arrested on his countenance, when, to his alarm, he sud- 
denly found himself in the presence of the noble wife.of the mighty 
burgomaster. Shocked at his revolting aspect, she would probably have 
turned away at once, had not the suffering expression of Angela’s features 
caught her eye and moved her compassionate heart. 

Madame Van Marseeven, therefore, directed her steps towards them; 
and when she perceived Angela's situation her interest was yet further 
excited, for she was herself the mother of twelve children. She said 
mildly to Neess— 

‘¢] suppose this poor woman has been taken ill in church ?” 

‘No, my lady,” cried Neéess, eagerly seizing this opportunity to express 
his revenge ; “my wife has fainted in consequence of the rude treatment 
she received before service began.”’ 

Some one here addressed Madame Van Marseeven, and acquainted her 
with the impertinent pretensions of the broker Van der Néess, asserting 
he had only met with the repulse he justly deserved. 

We must own that Madame Van Marseeven saw nothing to object in 
this ; for, like all of her rank, she was wont to consider their privilege 
exclusive in this respect. She nodded her head approvingly, and was 
passing on, revolted at the fierce expression of Jacob’s eye as he listened 
to this explanation, when her glance again fell on Angela, and she 
stopped, for the latter, still half fainting, fixed on her an imploring look. 

As she approached, Jacob said : 

“ Be pleased, gracious lady, to take this poor creature under your 
protection even now. It was my intention to have presented her to you 
after church; for she is of high birth, and there will soon be noise 
enough made about her.” 

Madame Van Marseeven surveyed Jacob attentively for a minute, and 
then said, with no very flattering reference to him : 

“Can that be possible, since she is said to be your wife? or are you 
uttering a falsehood to excuse your presumption ?” 

“No, no, my lady; I speak the truth, and nothing but the truth. 
She is my wife, and of as high birth as any one here.” 
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“ Speak for yourself, my poor woman,” cried Madame Van Marseeven. 
‘¢ Are you really the wife of this man?—If so,” she continued, as An- 
gela’s tongue was glued to the roof of her mouth—* if so, then be in 
truth as modest as you look; behave yourself conformably to your 
station, and do not countenance the follies of your husband. ‘Those 
who intrude where they have no right to be, expose themselves to be 
slighted and despised.” 

“IT am indeed the wife of this man,” faltered Angela. 

“T have’ no doubt of that,” replied Madame Van Marseeven ; “ but 
then you should demean yourself accordingly, and not speak of false 
claims. However, it seems to me you are not well, and therefore you 
should not venture into church. In your situation it might be attended 
with dangerous consequences: there is a holy responsibility attached to 
becoming a mother, and the Lord will forgive your neglecting to attend 
his worship.” 

‘But she must go into the church,” said Neéess, roughly. “ No one 
shall have the power to put me to shame, by saying Van der Néess has 
been turned out of a church. You and all those there,” cried he, with a 
threatening look at the assembly, “ will make a queer face when it is 
discovered who my wife is. I am ready to tell you, gracious lady, if 
you have time to hear me.” 

The chief burgomaster, Mynherr Van Marseeven, now advanced to 
inquire into the case ; and taking his wife's hand, kindly said : 

“My dear Flavia, I fear we tarry too long, for we are keeping all 
our esteemed friends in waiting.” 

The gentle Flavia immediately turned towards him, and said : 

“* Have you heard, my dear husband, what claims this man advances ? 
It appears he wishes to take us into counsel.” 

““The burgomaster was a clever, experienced man; and his, sharp, 
penetrating glance at once took in the state of things. He was ac- 
quainted with Néess, and shared the contemptuous opinion of the rest 
with regard to him, although he was equally aware of his shrewdness 
and ability in business. He therefore only cast a cursory glance at 
Jacob, and scarcely regarded Angela with more attention ; but his quick 
eye fell on the rich prayer-book, ornamented with the arms of the 
Casamborts, which her trembling hands still held. 

Although he did not recognise the arms, he knew that prayer-books 
were family treasures, which were handed down like pedigrees and title- 
deeds, from generation to generation. This idea induced him to admit 
the possibility of existing claims; and turning to Jacob, he said, “ Neess, 
if you have anything to say, come to me after church.” 

Madame Van Marseeven’s love for her husband led her into the inno- 
cent delusion that he was yielding to her intercession; she affectionately 
pressed his hand, and kindly saluting Angela, accompanied him into the 
church, as the doors were now thrown wide open to receive them. 

Van der Néess, who had now recovered his audacity, waited till the 
high functionaries of the town had passed, and then boldly joined in the 
train, dragging rather than leading poor Angela on. He no longer met 
with any opposition, partly because through this delay the service was 
far advanced, and partly because many had become doubtful as to the 
conduct they were to pursue, since Jgcob’s conversation with the high 
dignitaries had not been unnoticed, its result was unknown. 
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Jacob enjoyed his triumph: his glowing countenance wore an expres- 
sion of malicious joy; he drew himself up audaciously, and turned from 
side to side, to make it evident to all that he was there. Angela, on 
the contrary, had sunk back in her seat; and, although the preacher was 
not possessed of much eloquence, she was so much affected that she gave 
way to a flood of tears, which relieved her aching heart; she was agi- 
tated by a crowd of new and strange feelings, on the point of awaking 
from a delusion; but never having learnt to think, she did not compre- 
hend the cause of her agitation, and in the confusion of her thoughts 
she scarcely knew herself that she now experienced the first sorrow of her 
young life. 

To her infinite relief, she was screened from observation by the railing 
before her seat ; and Jacob, anxious to be seen, yet further concealed her 
from view by pushing back the door of his seat before hers. At length 
exhausted nature demanded its rights, and, lulled by the monotonous 
voice of the preacher, poor Angela fell into a soft slumber. 

Néess occasionally cast a glance at his prey, and was well pleased to 
see her sleep, since he knew she would require strength to proceed to the 
burgomaster’s house, which was situated at some distance. Since he had 
carried his point in forcing his entrance into church by the great door, 
he was content to make his exit in a more modest manner, and led An- 
gela out through a side door, which was nearer to the direction in which 
they were proceeding. 

They arrived at the burgomaster’s house shortly after his return home, 
and were led by the attendants into the court of pleasure of this house, 
to wait till the burgomaster was apprised of their arrival. Angela, who 


tae) 
had never before entered the abode of so distinguished a person, could 


not find words to express her admiration of the magnificence with which 
she was surrounded. This court, or hall, which was lined with the richest 
carpets, and surrounded with splendid ottomans, was closed in and pro- 
tected by a roof from the inclemencies of the weather; and the painted 
ceiling rested on marble pillars, while the fountain in the midst played 
into a basin of white marble. Angela could scarcely believe that she was 
not in the state room of the house; but what was her surprise when she 
at length followed Van der Néess and the attendant through a suite of 
magnificent apartments into that where Mynherr Van Marseeven and his 
lady were awaiting them! The gorgeous splendour in which the patri- 
cians of Amsterdam lived at that period almost exceeds description; and 
poor Angela, quite confused and stunned at all she had beheld, was 
scarcely aware that she was in the presence of the burgomaster, as her 
eye still wandered from one object to another, and at length rested on the 
crimson velvet hangings which covered the walls of this apartment. 
“Van der Néess,” said the powerful burgomaster, in a clear sonorous 
voice, “if you and your wife have any communication to make us, you are 
at liberty to do so now.” : 
Startled by these words, Angela was aroused from her stupor. She ob- 
served the low bows into which Néess was attempting to bend his stub- 
born body, and felt ashamed to think she had never in her life made a 
curtsey, and that this practice was quite strange to her. Urged by a natural 
impulse, she approached the gentle Flavia, who sat beside her husband, 
and respectfully kissed her hand. 
We always feel an inward satisfaction when we have conducted our- 
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selves aright, and this supported poor Angela, and gave some relief to her 
oppressed heart. 

‘Of what age are you, if I may ask?” said Madame Van Marseeven, 
kindly. 

a i have completed my twentieth year,” faltered Angela. 

“ Only twenty years of age!” repeated Madame Van Marseeven; and 
her eye glanced reproachfully at Neess, who seemed to her much older 
than he really was. ‘“ Then how did it happen that you married your 
husband ?” ‘ 

“That is the very thing, gracious lady,” interrupted Jacob, trembling 
with inward agitation—‘‘that is the very thing with which we are 
prepared to acquaint our noble relations, who are at length making 
inquiries respecting the poor fugitives. My wife is no other than the 
niece of the noble Countess Van Casambort, the high-born and legitimate 
daughter of Renier van Groneveldt, a scion of the illustrious house of 
Barneveldt.” 

“ Gracious God !” cried Flavia; “ and she is your wife! But can you 
prove what you say?” 

“] can,” replied Jacob, unconscious of the involuntary affront which 
had escaped Madame Van Marseeven; “and I can prove besides, that, by 
her own choice, about a year ago she became my wife.” 

“Unhappy creature!” cried Madame Van Marseeven. “Is that the 
case ?” 

Angela, oppressed and anxious she scarcely knew wherefore, could 
only nod her head in reply. Flavia continued reproachfully,— 

“Ts it possible that you could so unpardonably have forgotten what 
was due to your family—to your noble relations ? and that'you, who look 
so modest and gentle, should be so frivolous and foolish ?” 

From the moment of the meeting at church, the chief burgomaster 
had felt a presentiment that some connexion might exist between 
these persons and the fugitives of whom the Countess of Casambort was 
in search ; and he purposely left it to his wife to ask the first questions, 
that he might have more leisure for observing both Jacob and his wife. 
He soon came to the conclusion that, unless the claims advanced here 
could be proved false, this really was the niece of the Countess Urica, 
whose discovery in this degraded state would give but little satisfaction 
to her proud aunt. But as Néess bore the character of an artful, cun- 
ning fellow, Mynherr Van Marseeven determined to submit any state- 
ment of his to the strictest investigation before he gave it credence. 

“Take a seat, Madame Van der Neéess,” said he, therefore, calmly. 
“This case will require to be carefully examined into. I seriously advise 
you, Néess, from the beginning, to abandon all thoughts of imposing 
upon me, or any of the magistrates I may employ ; for I give you fair 
warning that you will be so closely interrogated on all points, as to leave 
you no escape. I hope you know me well enough, Néess, to be certain 
that I shall keep my word.” 

Néess bowed, and fully retained his self-possession ; for his cowardly 
nature had long taught him to receive even the bitterest affronts from 
persons of influence, even without noticing them, and to smother his 
wo till he found an opportunity of venting it on some defenceless 
object. ; 
“If your mightiness will sh leave,” he said, “I will explain 
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everything so faithfully and clearly, that you will believe you have been 
an eye-witness.” 

“ As soon as the sheriff, Cornelius Hooft, appears, you may speak,” 
resumed the burgomaster; and Néess crouched back towards the door. 
Angela, with downcast eyes and throbbing heart, was almost over- 
whelmed by the undefined sorrow and anxiety she felt; and the burgo- 
master and his wife looked at her with compassion, as they whispered to 
each other. 

Mynherr Cornelius Hooft, the sheriff, soon appeared ; and the bur- 
gomaster, turning to Neess, called on him to commence his disclosures. 
As we are acquainted with the circumstances, we shall only notice the 
slight deviations from the truth in Neéess’s statement, which he had art- 
fully projected when first he formed his plans. 

He repeatedly observed, that he had shared his poverty with the fugi- 
tives; dwelt on the dangers he had incurred in hiding away and shel- 
tering these proscribed individuals, for whose apprehension a high reward 
was offered ; and spoke of the difficult position in which he had been 
placed at the exchange, the market, and with his neighbours ; all which 
circumstances made his life, during twenty years, one continued series of 
cares and anxieties. 

“ But wherefore did you condemn yourself to this anxiety for such a 
length of time?” interrupted the burgomaster. ‘“ You must have known 
that all danger was past long before, and that there was no longer any 
cause to prevent their relations from acknowledging these unhappy 
fugitives ; then why did not you, knowing their residence, give them 
tidings which you well knew would be so welcome ?” 

‘* | cannot exactly determine the time when I first learnt, from public 
report, that the fate of those who had been entrusted to me as the most 
sacred pledge was placed beyond danger ; but when at length I deemed 
that to deliver them up to their friends would be incompatible with the 
solemn oath I had taken to conceal them, circumstances of so painful a 
nature had occurred, that I felt it would be more humane and considerate 
still to hide these unfortunate fugitives from the world, and thus to 
ward off fresh calamities from a family that had suffered such severe 
trials.” 

Here Neess drew forth a gaudy silk pocket-handkerchief, and covering 
his face, which he had distorted into an expression of grief, uttered some 
short thick sobs; while Angela, without exactly knowing at what he 
aimed, seized the welcome opportunity of bursting into very natural 
tears. 

The burgomaster looked from one to the other ; then glanced at the 
sheriff, and gently shook his head. 

** Néess,” he cried, in a somewhat severe voice, “ do not make such a 
show of emotion ; it is not in the nature of one like you to be so deeply 
affected at events which have happened some twenty years ago.” 

“Ah! would it were so long ago!” cried Néess, desisting somewhat 
from his show of sorrow ; “ but even the stoutest heart will give way at 
last, if a man is doomed to be daily a witness of the same great mis- 
fortune.” 


“ Speak out, man, and tell us what it is,” cried the sheriff ; “ you wear 
out the patience of his mightiness.” 


“ Well, be it so, then,” cried Néess. ‘What I have concealed like 
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a man of honour from all the world, must now be told. Angela, my 
dear wife, forgive me for involuntarily wounding your feelings, and listen 
with composure.” , 

At this address of her husband’s, Angela looked up to him with a 
rather simple expression of curiosity, and her tears were arrested by her 
eagerness to know what would follow this strange introduction. This 
dumb scene was not lost on the burgomaster or the sheriff; and the 
glances they exchanged betrayed their thoughts. 

Néess had wished his wife to continue weeping, as the most suitable 
accompaniment to his discourse; and when he found he had produced a 
contrary effect, he involuntarily doubled his fist; but, observing the eye 
of the burgomaster fixed upon him, quickly thrust his hand into his 

ocket. 
ar Angela, you were then an unconscious babe ; and I, a lad of twenty, 
nursed you and watched over you as my best and dearest treasure. But 
your unhappy mother fell dangerously ill after your father’s death ; her 
situation became more critical every day; and at length—ah, merciful 
Lord! that I should have to say so!—she fell into a state of incurable 
madness.” 

“‘ Madness!” involuntarily ejaculated all, in accents of horror. 

Madame Van Marseeven, deeply affected, rose and approached Angela, 
took her hand, and said some kind words to her; and Néess was satisfied, 
for Angela again wept as before. 

“Yes, your mightiness,” he resumed, “madness. At first it was 
fierce, raving madness; now it has given way to quiet imbecility. Yet 
wherefore pity her? Treated with the greatest kindness and attention, 
she does not feel her misfortune. But it is on us, who see and regret every 
day, that the burthen of this calamity falls.” 

“ But now,” cried the sheriff, “how will you prove that these two 
females are the identical persons of whom the Countess Urica is in 
search ?” 

* Mynherr Cornelius Hooft,” said Néess, feeling a degree of confidence 
now that he was only speaking to the sheriff, and not to the burgomaster, 
“all the world knows that you are a wise and sharp-sighted magistrate. 
If so, please you take the trouble to investigate this matter more 
closely. You see before you an honest and upright man, who has no 
reason to fear you, and he sincerely wishes you may bring the truth of 
the affair to light. You will find the needful documents forthcoming.” 

The burgomaster, as well as the experienced sheriff, at once felt con- 
vinced that this part of the statement would be found correct, yet did 
not hesitate to believe Vander Néess to be an arrant knave; and the 
burgomaster said, after a moment’s pause, 

“So far so good, Néess. But granted that you prove this person and 
her mother to be the very fugitives of whom the Countess Urica Van 
Casambort is in quest ; what excuse have you to offer for your audacity in 
making this noble heiress your wife, and thus for ever robbing her of her 
high privileges before she was aware how much she sacrificed ?” 

“ Mynherr,” said Néess, humbly, “ you are very severe. Cannot you 
have some compassion for the temptation and danger that assail a young 
man, fated to live in the same house with a beautiful girl, whom he has 
tenderly loved from her childhood ; especially when the child, suddenly 
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grown up to a maiden, confessed to him—who is already struggling with 
his love—that she is tenderly attached to him ?” 

The burgomaster shook his head, but Néess approached Angela, and 
said,— 

“ Forgive me for being obliged to offend your delicacy by publicly de- 
ciaring that you confessed your love for me, and insisted on my marrying 
you. But, Mynherr Sheriff, will you ask her yourself? As a faithful 
Christian wife, she will not deny the truth.” With a low bow Neess fell 
back, but could not altogether suppress a triumphant grimace. 

Having received a nod of approbation from the burgomaster, the sheriff 
approached Angela, and said,— : 

“So you are much attached to your husband, Madame Néess ? 

But, strange to say, Angela, who on the morning of that very day joy- 
fully would have answered “ Yes” without a moment’s hesitation, now 
alarmed by this question, was silent : although she herself did not know 
why, she could not answer it. 

« Conquer your shyness, my dear little Angela,” said Neess in a coaxing 
tone, while the perspiration stood on his brow. ‘She is as bashful as a 
maiden,” he added. 

‘Hold your peace now, Van der Néess,” said the sheriff, imperiously ; 
and Jacob retreated in alarm. 

“ Dear Madame Néess,” said Flavia, drawing her chair nearerto Angela, 
“ conquer yourself: we all wish you well, and the chastest woman need 
not feel ashamed of confessing her love for her husband.”’ 

There was another pause. Néess, in a transport of rage, tore the 
pocket out of his waistcoat. The noise made by the tearing of the rich 
silk was distinctly audible through the general silence. All eyes were 
turned on him, and he hastily drew over his cloak, but the expression of 
his countenance increased the distrust of the burgomaster and sheriff. At 
that moment Angela uttered a short, dry “ Yes.” 

‘She has said ‘ yes,’” cried Madame Van Marseeven, “and do not 
teaze her further about it.” 

“ Very well,” said the sheriff, turning to Angela. “ But were you 
conscious of your high birth when you united yourself to Jacob Van der 
Neéess ?”’ 

“Yes, Mynherr,” replied Angela without any hesitation, ‘an old wo- 
man-servant, who had fled with my mother, discovered all to me, with the 
view of preventing my marriage with him.” 

“So there is yet another witness living,” said the sheriff. “ But where- 
fore would not she consent to this marriage?” 


“ Because she cannot bear poor Neéess, and abuses and calumniates him 
all day long.” 


“Yet you persisted in your intentions, and were confirmed in them by 
Van der Neéess? ” 

“ No, indeed,” said Angela, “ Néess also gave me trouble. There was 
a time when my poor mother seemed at the point of death; and Néess 
said I must leave the house, because it would not be proper for me to stay 
with him, as he was still too young. Then I should have had to marry 
either the baker, or the parson’s brother-in-law ; and so we came to the 


conclusion that the best plan for us would be to marry each other, as by 
that means I could stay in the house. 
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Néess drew up one knee after the other in his joy at Angela’s speech, 
and grinned like a satyr: but no one noticed him. 

“ How dreadful!” cried Madame Van Marseeven ; “and yet it is 
evident that they were both innocently led on to this step by the cir- 
cumstances.” 

Angela continued more courageously: “Then Neesshad the whole 
house newly fitted up, and purchased rich dresses for us; we had a maid 
to cook us plentiful dinners every day, and altogether have lived since 
then like wealthy burghers.” 

Néess did not much relish the last part of this speech, but he was forced 
to be silent. 

“ Did not you live as comfortably before?” inquired Mynherr Hooft. 

“ Oh, not by any means,” returned Angela. “ Poor Néess could not 
afford that. It was only after he had gained possession of my father’s 
fortune, by marrying me, that he was able to live so expensively.” 

The two gentlemen became thoughtful, and uncertain what to think 
of Néess, for they did not see what dreadful grimaces of malicious satis- 
faction he was making behind their backs. 

* Do you know the amount of the fortune which Renier Van Grone- 
veldt, your reputed father, paid over to your husband ?” 

‘* No,” replied Angela; “but Neess entered it in his business, and 
he says he considerably augmented it. And he carefully treasured up my 
mother’s beautiful jewels and her prayer-book,” she continued, casting a 
timid glance at her ornaments, “to keep them for me till I should marry, 
although he never thought of my marrying him.” 

“Then you have no reason to complain of Néess—and he has never 
wronged either you or your mother ?” 

This was a dangerous question. Néess trembled for the answer; his 
eyes seemed ready to start out of his head ; he clenched his fist, and bent 
his body forward like a tiger prepared for a spring. But he had no 
cause for fear. In thus recalling the events of the past, Angela’s mind 
had regained its usual tone; the impressions of the day were effaced; 
she therefore answered calmly, 

‘No, no, Néess has always been kind to us—he is the best of men, 
and we are not in want of anything.” 

“ We must let the matter rest here for the present,” said the burgo- 
master, after a moment’s reflection. 

“ Do you have the goodness to undertake the conduct of this affair, 
Mynherr Hooft, and proceed to Van der Néess’s house, to compare the 
evidence received with the facts. The papers Van der Néess has brought 
with him may be deposited here, and when you have made your report, 
we shall be able to judge whether it is meet that the Countess Van Ca- 
sambort be made acquainted with the circumstances.” 

“Alas!” sighed Flavia, involuntarily, “what sorrow the discovery 
will cause to the poor Countess! how melancholy to find her sister a 
maniac, and her niece the wife of such a man!”’ 

These words made a deep impression on Angela. She had attached 
but little importance to the remarks of Susa or the baker's wife; but to 
hear one so gentle, so kind, and so noble as Madame Van Marseeven al- 
lude to her union with Néess as a misfortune and a disgrace, pry 
agitated her heart. A dawning pexteption arose in her mind of the 
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value of a higher life, and feelings of respect and awe, such as she had 
hitherto only felt in church; but she felt humiliated by the way her con- 
nexion was spoken of. There was no expression of ridicule or rude 
anger, but was far more impressive of evident sorrow and compassion. A 
suspicion arose in her mind that she was unable to judge of this con- 
nexion, and that some stain must attach to it through Van der Néess. 

For the first time in her life another than Neéess had gained influence 
over her; she had learned to respect dignity of character, and Néess was 
no longer the first, the highest in her estimation—the mighty enchanter 
who could supply all her wants and deficiencies. The contemptuous 
treatment he had received in her presence remained affixed to him in 
her mind, while her awakened perception taught her she could not apply 
to him for explanation on this point as on all others. Her confidence 
in him was somewhat shaken, for she thought only Madame Van 
Marseeven could tell her why she was greatly to be pitied. 

When Néess left the house of the burgomaster he thought he had 
gained all he wished, little suspecting that he was on the point of in- 
curring a heavy loss, and that the chastisement, which in one case he 
hoped to avoid, was preparing for him in the gentle form by his side. 

Agitated by what had occurred, and lost in thoughts and calculations, 
Van der Néess walked on at such a rate that he soon left his poor suffering 
wife far behind. When he remarked this he turned back, but was soon 
urged on again by the impetuosity of his passions: thus he did not notice 
Angela’s faltering steps, and she dragged on her weary feet in silence, 
prevented by the gloomy oppression of her spirits from demanding his 
support. 

By an instinctive straining of every energy, the body is often sup- 
ported in such cases till it reaches the haven of rest ; and thus it hap- 
pened with Angela. Néess had run before her into the house, eager to 
give a flourishing account of what had occurred, when he heard the sound 
of a heavy fall, and Susa’s voice erying for help ; and rushing out of the 
room, he saw poor Angela lying in a swoon on the floor of the hall. 

It was only then he perceived what she must have suffered, and felt 
how dangerous the consequences that might ensue in her situation. 

In the greatest anxiety he took up Angela in his arms, and carried 
her up the stairs to her bed-room. 

But Angela only awoke from her swoon to give premature birth, 
under the most agonising torments and sufferings, to a dead child. 

She was brought to the brink of the grave. For many weeks she 
struggled in vain with her weakness ; at length she slowly recovered her 
strength; but Angela was an altered being after this sad event. 
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CuaprTrer VIII. 
SUNDAY IN WALES. 


Days fixed by God for intercourse with dust, 

To raise our thoughts, to purify our powers; 

Periods appointed to renew our trust; 

A gleam of glory after six days’ showers. 
VAUGHAN. 

Arter having visited the Church Sunday School, and attended divine 
service in the parish church with his party on Sunday morning, Mr. 
Willoughby, intending to walk back to Nantmawr, accompanied Mr. 
Tudor through the village, and warmly expressed his satisfaction at the 
propriety, earnestness, and reverence, which appeared to mark every act 
of the Sabbath in Wales. 

“ T am particularly struck,” he added, “‘ with the dress of the common 
people ; it is so superior, not only to their own week-day clothes, but also 
to those of people of the same order in Engfand. I must of course, there- 
fore, conclude that it is a mere local advantage, derived from the bounty of 
their wealthy neighbours, and due to the establishment of well-regulated 
clothing clubs and other charitable institutions.” 

* No,” replied Arthur Tudor; “ it is all at their own cost. They 
owe it solely to their own frugal care and proper feeling. The Welsh, 
as a nation, are universally well dressed on Sunday. Such societies as 
you mention are often found to be necessary and highly beneficial in 
towns, but I object to them generally in rural districts. Here clubs, and 
benefit societies, and savings’ banks, serve effectually to quicken the pru- 
dential motives of the people, without injuring their habitual self-depen- 
dence. I consider the machinery of charitable benefactions, however 
well it may work out the economy of distribution, to be liable to one 
most serious objection, because it countervails those reciprocal advantages 
of benevolence, which evidently appear to have been intended by Divine 
Providence, in ordaining the perpetual continuance of the poor in every 
land. The affectionate gratitude of warm-hearted individuals, resulting 
in the attachment of the lower to the higher classes, and the increased 
interest of these for the objects of their care, becomes an indissoluble 
bond of social happiness. But when the benefit is obtained from a sub- 
scription, and delivered through a committee, no sense of personal obli- 
gation is usually excited, and the poor receive it with no warmer senti- 
ment than they accept of a parish allowance. They love no human being 
the better for such benefits. Their temporal condition may, indeed, be 
thus relieved, as much or even more than by the gifts of private bounty; 
but no conviction of a neighbour’s friendly sympathy enhances its value, pro- 
duces a strong moral effect upon their feelings, and warms and elevates 
their hearts. The bond of fellowship grows slack, the ties of connexion get 
gradually undone, the classes rive asunder and stand apart, and social 
love and happiness cease to circulate. I believe that, in cherishing, even 
in the smallest things, the friendly relations between the cottage and the 
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mansion, in strengthening the attachment of man to man and of rank to 
rank, by the constant interchange of kindnesses, we not only produce 
positive good efiects, but we avert that alienation of the classes which 
ever constitutes the greatest and most threatening danger of society.” 

“Whither,” inquired Mr. Willoughby, “ are all these people and 
children now flocking? I do not remember to have seen the same faces 
at church.” 

“To the Calvinistie Methodists’ School,” answered Arthur Tudor. 
« Sunday in Wales is no constrained season of decorous observances, no 
languid abeyance of pleasure, no interlude of ease or frivolity between 
the acts of toil; it is the concentrated object of the whole week’s expec- 
tation, it is a day when every one’s appearance and every one’s activity 
attest that the Sabbath is indeed a holy day, that the Sabbath is really 
a delight. Every Welsh hamlet, and still more strikingly, from the 
accumulated numbers, every Welsh town, pours forth its neat and cheerful 
sets of families for Sunday worship, and for Sunday schools. Several 
times in the day, the living current is renewed, according to the hours of 
opening and closing the various churches and chapels; but towards the 
place of worship or towards home all movement tends, and scarcely a 
single wanderer in any other direction can be found throughout the Prin- 
cipality. The choice of recrgations is generally and justly admitted to 
be an unerring test of character. In the spontaneous and disinterested 
labours of their Sunday schools, the working classes of Wales delight 
in spending the intervals of worship on their Sabbath-days. Their 
natural eloquence of speech, and all the acquirements alike of their 
shrewd observation and scriptural study, are brought, upon this their only 
day of rest, as free-will offerings to their God for their neighbours’ good. 
It is necessary to seea Welsh Methodist school, in order to acquire a just 
notion of the people. Here is one open—shall we go in ?” 

After a momentary hesitation, Mr. Willoughby assented, and entered 
the place with Mr. Tudor. No sort of disturbance, no manifestation of 
surprise or curiosity, greeted their arrival. One or two of the principal 
persons came forward smiling to welcome them ; and as soon as the visitors 
were fitly accommodated, the congregation proceeded to business, per- 
fectly unembarrassed by their presence. The chapel in which the school 
assembled was a parallelogram, having two doors opening to the front, and 
two windows above and nearer to the centre. The interior was light, airy, 
and spacious, the whitewash fresh, and the wood-work bright. Against 
the front wall and between the doors stood a tall pulpit, with a large 
adjoining pew; and half encircling these a wide space lay enclosed by a 
curved screen ; two long straight benches, oppositely set, occupied the 
next place, and between them rose a good square stove, with its erect 
pipe. The squared back and ends of the chapel were fitted up with 
ranges of pews rising one above another, and having convenient steps 
and inlets. Broad galleries formed a second floor at the back, and across 
each end of the building. In the large pew within the pulpit precincts, 
sat a numerous class of men, both old and young, with their backs to the 
wall, faced by several teachers. The benches of the area were filled with 
children from two to fourteen years of age ; some using boarded placards 
of letters, se and sentences; and others, little books. A few elderly 
men moved quietly about or sat among them, each occasionally taking @ 


child on his knee to give him a more impressive lesson. The higher 
pews were filled each with its class of learners, every class having its 
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respective teacher, who stood facing his scholars in the pew below them. 
Several matrons taught classes of girls ; young men taught youths ; and 
old or middle-aged men taught other menorwomen. There were present 
people of all ages from eighty to infancy. It seemed to be a meeting 
of one large family of men, women, and children, all feeling at ease and 
at home there. 

Every person was neat and well dressed. No worldly cares clouded 
their honest faces; energetic activity lighted every eye; and in their 
common pursuit of improvement, in their own language, and in their own 
way, their highest thoughts and best feelings, brought into lively exercise 
and indulged with free scope, irradiated every countenance with calm and 
hallowed gladness. Attention, earnestness, and benevolence, pervaded 
the assembly. One of the two superintendents or “ overlookers” opened 
the proceedings by giving out the first two lines of one of Williams of 
Pant y Celyn’s Welsh hymns, which was sung to a native tune by harmo- 
nious voices. The other superintendent then kneeled down devoutly, and 
with one hand upon his breast and the other upraised, uttered a short, 
serious, and emphatic prayer, to which whispered groans of sympathy 
occasionally responded. Immediately afterwards all the classes set dili- 
gently to work in their various gradations of instruction. The most 
advanced produced their bibles, and every bible teacher poised a ponder- 
ous quarto upon the barrier pew-back between himself and his pupils. 
This book was Peter Williams’s Welsh edition of the Scriptures, with 
marginal references and notes. The average number in each class was 
about seven. After silently making a general survey of the whole school, 
from the vantage ground of their position inone of the prineipal front pews, 
the visitors more particularly directed their attention to a class composed of 
six young women, who were receiving instruction from a day-labourer of 
forty. His good clothes were well brushed, his linen was as white as pure 
waterspring’s, mountain air, and summersuns could bleach it; and the broad 
ends of his scarlet-and-yellow cravat were neatly folded, and tucked within 
his dark waistcoat. His hair was combed as smooth as the crisp dark 
locks would lie; and his hands looked as scrupulously clean as if he had 
worn gloves through the week. He read the first chapter of the First 
Book of Chronicles, verse for verse, with his class, and questioned the 
scholars severally as to its matter and meaning, and its connexion with 
other passages of Scripture. His manner was lively, and his voice softly 
modulated ; the shrewd inflections of his eyebrows, the suggestive glances 
of his intelligent eyes, and the playful vivacity of his curving lips, express- 
ing the serene activity of a fervent spirit. 

In a neighbouring pew stood an elastic old man, of an erect, spare 
form, whose fine countenance and noble head, with its well-set grizzled 
hair, might have sufficed to win interest from all who respected his pre- 
sent employment, even without the charm of his gentle and musical tones 
of voice, his varied looks, and the impressive significance and chastened 
animation of his gestures. ‘The gently lifted hand brought closely down 
over some favourite verse, while brow and eye aided the fluent lips to 
declare its worth, struck the contemplative witnesses as unspeakably 
affecting. The teachers and classes were still in zealous enjoyment of 
such occupations when a signal interrupted them, and another hymn was 
sweetly sung. After this, the chief _elasses were instructed by their 
teachers where to find suitable texts gf Scripture, to be learned by heart 
against the following Sabbath, in préof of certain doctrines. The subject 
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in the class which fell most directly under the notice of the strangers 
was human Helplessness, and the need of Almighty aid. The same class 
then read the seventh chapter of St. Matthew, verse for verse, with their 
teacher, who questioned his pupils as to their way of understanding the 
several paragraphs. After this a third hymn was sung. Then some of 
the teachers and some of the principal scholars, being catechised by one 
of the superintendents, repeated various texts which they had collated 
as doctrinal proofs. 

A devout extemporary prayer closed the school, which had lasted two 
hours. A discipline so exact and so habitual as to appear like spontane- 
ous decorum regulated its whole conduct, modulated every voice to mild- 
ness of tone, and formed the manners of all to perfect courtesy. Cheerful 
piety pervaded the assembly, and everything was done with order and 
propriety. 

As they left the place, Arthur Tudor remarked, ‘“ Once every year in 
the spring the Sunday schools of neighbouring congregations assemble in 
rotation at some particular chapel of the Welsh Methodists; and there, at 
different times of the day, for periods of two hours to each set, certain 
schools of the district are catechised in the Scriptures, and instructed by 
exhortation or a regular sermon. The building would not hold them 
all at onee, and throughout the whole day, with brief intervals between, it 
is occupied by successive schools.” 

“Such employments as these,’ exclaimed Mr. Willoughby, “ form, 
indeed, a blessed interlude between life’s rough cares and heaven! It is 
delightful to think and to feel, as I now do, how greatly they must in- 
fluence the heart and assist its preparation for immortality. But still I 
must regret, I do regret, that such genuine piety should deviate into 
schism.” 

* It is a still more lamentable fact,” replied Arthur Tudor, “ that our 
misgoverned Church has driven it thither. 

“In the year 1740 the Rev. Gruffydd Jones of Llandowror warned his 
clerical brethren concerning the Welsh people thus: ‘ They thirst for 
knowledge ; and if they have it not in the Church, they will turn about 
and apply to some other, 

‘ The existence of more than 2000 dissenting chapels now attests his 
sagacious foresight. Itis the proper object of the Established Church to 
educate in holiness for immortal life, by applying Divine truth to the 
mind and conscience through the ministration of the Scriptures and the 
sacraments. This object, however, has long been deemed a secondary 
thing in the Welsh Church. It has been practically forgotten and 
virtually set aside for centuries by its patrons, its ecclesiastical rulers, 
and its principal ministers. In the appointment of bishops to the Welsh 
sees, the successive possessors of political power, ever since the govern- 
ment of Walpole, have merely had in view an honourable provision for 
certain learned men to whom they owed rewards for private services. 
One principle only appears to have regulated such appointments—that of 
extending English influence by extinguishing the Welsh language. 
Under the domination of such bishops, impoverishing alienations of 
Church property have continued and increased ; pluralities have been 
encouraged ; all the best benefices have been given to Englishmen ; the 
native clergy have been from generation to generation discouraged and 
debased ; the cee 3 of the people have been contemptuously disre- 
garded, and the parochial congregations scattered far and wide. These 
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numerous trains of prolific social ills have all resulted from a false princi- 
ple actuating our rulers. The wish of the English government that 
their language should be adopted by the Cymry is urged upon us 
by motives of convenience, of scientific improvement; and of secular 
advantage ; but Welsh is still the living language of Wales, and even in 
some apparently Anglicised districts it continues to be the only one 
thoroughly understood by the people—the language in which they think, 
and in which they pray. The aged, the mature, and the young, all alike 
feel it to be the language of home. The advocates for the extinction of 
the Welsh language would therefore promote the temporal interests of 
the people at the risk of an awful sacrifice. The question of language 
has now become a question between time and eternity; and the Welsh 
as a nation prefer their everlasting interests to their temporal ones. The 
Cambrian mind is peculiarly awake to the necessity of providing for a 
state of everlasting existence. Religion is the Cymro’s darling study: he 
seeks it in his Welsh Bible, in his cottage meeting, in the worshipping con- 
gregation, and in the Sunday-school, Shall these means of grace, then, be 
chilled and neutralised by a change which must at once reduce them all 
to heartless, inefficacious formularies ? Shall three or four existing gene- 
rations be thus unsettled, unchristianised, and demoralised, for the sake 
of a remote posterity’s full adoption of the English tongue? Can an ex- 
periment, which promises at most a merely temporal advantage, be tried 
with propriety at such a perilous hazard? But this experiment has been 
already tried, fitfully for 600 years, and unremittingly, despite all 
obstacles and all remonstrances, throughout the last century. It has been 
tried upon this very country without compunction or remorse, in defiance 
of the great Protestant principle expressed in our Church’s Twenty-fourth 
Article. The absolute, the everlasting interests of that Church’s members 
have been thus daringly risked against the indulgence of a political whim, 
against a witless and futile effort to resist the effects of Babel! The wel- 
fare of millions of immortal souls has been reckoned a lighter thing than 
the dubious possibility of a trivial and distant worldly advantage. If the 
language of the people in a long course of years had deviated from that 
of their teachers, common sense might suggest that a change and re- 
adaptation of the language of the teachers to that of the taught had 
become imperatively necessary. How much more so is it when original 
differences, subsisting unmodified through many successive centuries, 
leave the English ministers and their respective congregations still 
estranged as barbarians to each other! Even our English diocesans have 
at length protested against the vain and dangerous system of which they 
form instrumental parts. Forced by irresistible cireumstances, they now 
declare their profound conviction, that without the ministrations of 
Welshmen in the vernacular tongue, the Welsh Church must inevitably 
fall. Yet the palliations they suggest are still but superficially and par- 
tially applied ; and legislative interference, producing an altered course 
of policy in the executive government, can alone provide an adequate 
remedy for the deep and manifold corruptions which are working the 
ruin of our venerable, our invaluable Established Church.” 

“That question of language is a vexed one,” said Mr. Willoughby; 
“and I am not sufficiently acquainted with the condition of the country 
to enter upon it. I yesterday visited your parish day-school. With the 
exception of writing and arithmetic, itySeems to me to supply little more 
information than the Sunday-school. | If a man had not a mortal course 
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to fulfil in this first stage of his immortal one, such teaching might well 
suffice ; but it strikes me that means so inefficient, so inferior to those in 
common use throughout England and in many foreign countries, must 
leave the people sadly ignorant of secular knowledge.” 

“ Talk to the people,” responded Arthur Tudor, ‘and you will not 
find it so. Watch them at work in their several callings, and you will 
soon confess that their shrewd minds have profitably passed through 
many stages of thought, to practical skill in all their worldly concerns. 
Combined with religious education, I regard secular information as a 
thing to be desired, a thing to be promoted ; and I wish for its improve- 
ment just as I should wish for and promote the thorough instruction of 
an apprentice in his craft or trade—because it conduces to mental health, 
to social convenience, and to the world’s prosperity. But other nations 
have extensively tried the experiment of secular education, and recently 
proved, in the sight of the observant world, that general information, 
apart from religious principle, can merely add alternate weights to the 
vacillating balances of unsettled opinion, or give force to the already 
preponderating scale of gross evils. It is religion alone, it is piety, it is 
practical goodness in her spiritual purity and strength, which actuating 
human intelligence in comprehending the whole compass of science, and 
attracting as a magnetic nucleus all that is useful and all that is valuable 
in all knowledge, with direct and decisive aim devotes it to God’s glory 
in human holiness and human happiness. Godless education may indeed 
be brilliant and useful, like the gas which lights our shops and illuminates 
our cities; but the momentary contact of a tiny spark, the slight con- 
cussion of a lifted shutter, may open for its voluminous and suffocating 
trains the flood-gates of fiery destruction—an Albany-street volcano, or 
a Paris insurrection—to human happiness and human life. What is eom- 
monly called English education in Wales, becomes in all its forms mere 
secular education to the Welsh people. Unlike real education, it may, 
therefore, be fairly trusted to the free-trade principle of demand and 
supply; for the same motives which impel them to put their children 
apprentices, act also in procuring a knowledge of the English language, 
as a necessary adjunct to certain means of worldly advancement. Eth- 
cient masters being secured, I cannot doubt that a self-supporting system, 
like that successfully tried by Mr. Dawes in Hampshire, and recommended 
at ‘Tamworth by Sir Robert Peel, would prove eminently useful in Wales; 
because here we own no distinction of caste between yeomen and labourers, 
and beeause I have known local instances of prosperous schools where 
the master derived his main support from the payments of the farmers’ 
sons. ‘The ardour of the Cymry for intellectual and moral improvement 
is extraordinary, and cannot but result in blessings. The English in 
general account the Principality as an ignorant, uncivilised country ; yet, 
perhaps, even now, the sun does not shine upon any land in which the 
great social purposes of moral instruction are better answered. It ap- 
pears from Mr. Fletcher’s ‘Statistical View of the Moral and Educa- 
tional Condition of England and Wales,’ ‘that the Celtic ‘regions of 
Wales and Cornwall, though reputed comparatively ignorant, stand, in a 
moral point of view, as favourably as the best instructed counties of the 
north of England; that Wales, despite its poverty, its language, and its 
remoteness from the metropolis, is far better instructed than the eastern 
and midland counties; and that it is, beyond comparison, more free from 
moral depravity and criminal offences.’ ” 
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BOOK I. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


THE EXPLANATION. 


UTTERING an exclamation of rage, Catesby turned fiercely upon 
Fawkes, and for a moment appeared disposed to accept his invita- 
tion to continue the combat with him. But as he regarded the 
other’s haggard features, and perceived in them the traces of his 
recent struggle with death—as he saw he was scarcely able to wield 
the blade he opposed against him—his wrath changed to compassion, 
and he sheathed his sword. By this time Humphrey Chetham had 
sprung to his feet, and, picking up his fallen weapon, stood on his 
defence ; but finding that Catesby meditated no further hostilities, 
he returned it to the scabbard. 

‘“‘T owe my life to you,” he said to Guy Fawkes, in a tone of 
deep gratitude. 

‘You owe it to Viviana Radcliffe, not tome,” returned Fawkes, 
feebly, and leaning upon his sword for support. ‘ Had it not been 
for her cries, I should have known nothing of this quarrel. And 
I would now gladly learn what has occasioned it.” 

* So would I,” added Chetham; “ for I am as ignorant as your- 
self how I have offended Mr. Catvsby.” 

‘‘T will tell you, then,” returned Catesby, sternly. ‘ You were 
a party to the snare set for us by Doctor Dee, from which I 
narrowly escaped with life, and Father Garnet at the expense of a 
broken limb.” 

“Ts Garnet hurt?” demanded Fawkes, anxiously. 

“ Grievously,” replied Catesby; “but he is out of the reach of 
his enemies; of whom,” he added, pointing to Chetham, “ one of 
the most malignant and treacherous now stands before you.” 

‘“‘T am quite in the dark as to what has happened,” observed 
Fawkes, “having only a few minutes ago been roused from my 
slumbers by the shricks of Viviana, who entreated me to come and 
separate you. But I cannot believe Humphrey Chetham so 
treacherous as you represent him.” : 

‘“So far from having any enmity towards Father Garnet,” ob- 
served Chetham, “my anxious desire was to preserve him; and 
with that view I was repairing to Doctor Dee, when I encoun- 
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tered Mr. Catesby in the hall, and, before I could offer any expla- 
nation, I was forced by his violence and insults into this combat.” 

‘Is this the truth, Catesby?” asked Fawkes. 

‘Something near it,” rejoined the latter; ‘* but perhaps Mr. 
Chetham will likewise inform you by whose agency Viviana was 
transported hither from the Collegiate Church ?” 

“That inquiry ought rather to be made of the lady herself, sir,” 
returned Chetham, coldly. ‘ But, as I am assured she would have 
no objection to my answering it, [ shall not hesitate todoso. She 
was conveyed hither by Kelley and an assistant, who departed as 
soon as their task was completed.” 

‘‘ Indeed !” exclaimed Catesby between his ground teeth. “ But 
how chanced it, sir, that you arrived here so opportunely ?” 

“TI might well refuse to answer a question thus insolently put,” 
rejoined Chetham. ‘ But to prevent further misunderstanding, I 
will tell you, that I came by Viviana’s invitation at midnight; 
and, ascertaining from my servant, Martin Heydocke, whom I 
found watching by the couch of Guy Fawkes, the melancholy 
business on which she was engaged, I determined to await her 
return, which occurred about an hour afterwards, in the manner I 
have just related.” 

‘7 was in the court-yard when Mistress Viviana was brought 
back,” interposed Martin Heydocke, who was standing at a re- 
spectful distance from the group ; ‘‘and, after Kelley had delivered 
her to my charge, I heard him observe in an under tone to his 
companion, ‘ Let us ride back as fast as we can, and see what they 
have done with the prisoners.’ ” 

“They made sure of their prey before it was captured,” observed 
Catesby, bitterly. ‘‘ But we have disappointed them. Dee and 
his associate may yet have reason to repent their perfidy.” 

“ You will do well not to put yourself again in their power,” 
observed Humphrey Chetham. “ If you will be counselled by 
me, you and Guy Fawkes will seek safety in instant flight.” 

“ And leave you with Viviana?” rejoined Catesby, sarcastic- 
ally. 

f She is in no present danger,” replied Chetham. ‘ But, if it 
is thought fitting or desirable, I will remain with her.” 

‘‘ I do not doubt it,” returned Catesby, with a sneer; ‘ but it 1s 
neither fittimg nor desirable. And, hark ye, young sir, if you 
have indulged any expectations with regard to Viviana Radcliffe, 
it is time you were undeceived. She will never wed one of your 
degree, nor of your faith.” 

‘| have her own assurance she will never wed at all,” replied 
Chetham, in an offended tone. ‘“ But had she not crushed my 
hopes by declaring she was vowed to a convent, no menaces of 
yours, who have neither right nor title thus to interfere, shayld 
induce me to desist from my suit.” 


“‘ Either resign all pretensions to her hand, or prepare to renew 
the combat,” cried Catesby, fiercely. 
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*¢ No more of this,” interposed Guy Fawkes. “ Let us return 
to the house, and adjust our differences there.” 

‘¢ [ have no further business here,” observed Humphre 
Chetham. ‘ Having taken leave of Viviana,” he added, with 
much emotion, ‘‘ I do not desire to meet her again.” 

‘¢ It is well, sir,” rejoined Catesby: ‘* yet, stay !|—you mean us 
no treachery ?” 

‘¢ If you suspect me, I will remain,’’ replied Humphrey Chetham. 

‘On no account,” interposed Guy enulads “ T will answer 
for him with my life.” 

‘¢ Perhaps, when I tell you I have procured the liberation of 
Father Oldcorne,” returned Chetham, ‘‘and have placed him in 
security in Ordsall Cave, you will admit that you have done me 
wrong.” 

‘“‘] have been greatly mistaken in you, sir, I must own,” ob- 
served Catesby, advancing towards him, and extending his hand. 
But Humphrey Chetham folded his arms upon his breast, and bow- 
ing coldly, withdrew. He was followed by Martin Heydocke ; and 
presently afterwards the tramp of his horse’s feet was heard cross- 
ing the drawbridge. 


CuarTerR XVIII. 


THE DISCOVERY. 


TENDERING his arm to Fawkes, who was almost too feeble to 
walk unsupported, Catesby led him slowly to the Hall. On reach- 
ing it, they met Viviana, in a state bordering upon distraction; but 
her distress was speedily relieved by their assurances that the young 
merchant had departed unhurt,—a statement immediately after- 
wards confirmed by the entrance of Martin Heydocke, charged 
with a message from his master to her. Without communicating 
his design to the others, and, indeed, almost shunning Viviana, 
Catesby proceeded to the outbuilding where he had deposited 
Garnet. He found him in great pain, and praying fervently to 
be released from his suffering. 

“Do not despair, father,” said Catesby, in as cheerful a 
tone ashe could assume; “the worst is over. Viviana is in 
safety. Father Oldcorne has escaped, and is within a short 
distance of us; and Guy Fawkes is fully able to undertake a jour- 
ney of any distance. You are our sole concern. But I am assured, 
if you will allow me to exercise the slight surgical skill I possess 
in your behalf, that you will be able to accompany us.” 

“Do with me what you please, my son,” groaned Garnet. 
“ But if my case is as desperate as I nllene it, I entreat you not 
to bestow any further care upon me, and, above all, not to expose 
yourself to risk on my account. Our enemies are sure to pursue 


us,—and what matter if I am captured? They will wreak their 
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vengeance on a worthless carcase,—for such I shall soon be. But 
it would double the anguish I now endure, if you and Fawkes 
were to fall into their hands. Go, then, and leave me here to 
perish. My dying moments will be cheered by the conviction 
that the great enterprise—for which alone I desire to live—will not 
be unaccomplished.” 

There is no need to leave you, father,” replied Catesby, “ nor 
shall any consideration induce me to do s0, till I have rendered 
you every aid that circumstances will permit.” 

‘* Myson,” replied Garnet, faintly, “ the most efficacious balm 
you can apply will be the certainty that you are im safety. You 
say Viviana is here. Fly with Fawkes, and leave me to her 
care.” 

“ She must go with us,” observed Catesby, uneasily. 

“ Not so, my son,” returned Garnet ; “ her presence will onl 
endanger you. She must not go. And you must abandon all 
hopes of an union with her.” 

‘“ T would as soon abandon the great design itself,” returned 
Catesby, moodily. 

“If you persist in this, you will ruin it,” rejoined Garnet. 
* Think of her no more. Bend your thoughts exclusively on the 
one grand object, and be what you are chosen to be, the defender 
and deliverer of our holy church.” 

* T would gladly act as you advise me, father,” replied Catesby ; 
‘* but I am spell-bound by this maiden.” 

« This is 1dle from you, my son,” replied Garnet, reproachfully. 
“Separate yourself from her, and you will soon regain your former 
rey over yourself.” 

* Well, well, father,” rejoined Catesby, ‘the effort, at least, 
shall be made. But her large possessions, which would be so use- 
ful to our cause, and which, if I wedded her, would be wholly 
devoted to it,—think of what we lose, father.” 

“ T have thought of it, my son,” replied Garnet, ** but the con- 
sideration does not alter my opinion: and if I possess any authority 
over you, I strictly enjoin you not to proceed farther in the matter. 
Viviana never can be yours.” 

‘“‘ She shall be, nevertheless,” muttered Catesby, “ and before 
many hours have elapsed,—if not by her own free will, by force. 
I have ever shown myself obedient to your commands, father,” he 
added aloud, ‘ and I shall not transgress them now.” 

‘* Heaven keep you in this disposition, my dear son!” exclaimed 
Garnet, with a look of distrust: “ and let me recommend you to 
remove yourself as soon as possible out of the way of tempta- 
tion.” 

Catesby muttered an affirmative, and taking Garnet in his arms, 
conveyed him carefully to his own chamber; and placing him on @ 
couch, examined his wounds, which were not so serious as either 
he or the sufferer imagined ; and with no despicable skill—for the 
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experiences of a soldier’s life had given him some practice—ban- 
daged his broken arm, and fomented his bruises. 

This done, Garnet felt so much easier, that he entreated Catesby 
to send Viviana to him, and to make preparations for his own im- 
mediate departure. Feigning acquiescence, Catesby quitted the 
room, but with no intention of complying with the request. Not 
a moment, he felt, must be lost if he would execute his dark design ; 
and, after revolving many wild expedients, an idea occurred to him. 
It was to lure Viviana to the cave where Father Oldcorne was 
concealed ; and he knew enough of the pliant disposition of the 
latter to be certain he would assent to his scheme. No sooner did 
this plan occur to him than he hurried to the cell, and found the 

riest, as Chetham had stated. As he had foreseen, it required 
ittle persuasion to induce Oldcorne to lend his assistance to the 
forced marriage, and he only feared the decided opposition they 
should encounter from Viviana. 

‘Fear nothing, then, father,” said Catesby; ‘in this solitary 
spot no one will hear her cries. Whatever resistance she may 
make, perform the ceremony, and leave the consequences to me.” 

‘The plan is desperate, my son,” returned Oldcorne; ‘ but so 
are our fortunes. And as Viviana will not hear reason, we have no 
alternative. You swear that, if you are once wedded to her, all her 
possessions shall be devoted to the furtherance of the great cause?” 

* All, father—I swear it,” rejoined Catesby, fervently. 

“Enough,” replied Oldcorne. ‘*The sooner it is done, the 
better.” 

It was then agreed between them that the plan least likely to 
excite suspicion would be for Oldcorne to proceed to the Hall, and 
under some plea prevail upon Viviana to return with him to 
the cave. Acting upon this arrangement, they left the cell toge- 
ther, shaping their course under the trees to avoid observation ; 
and while Oldcorne repaired to the Hall, Catesby proceeded to 
the stable, and saddling the only steed left, rode back to the cave, 
and concealing the animal behind the brushwood, entered the ex- 
cavation. Some time elapsed before the others arrived; and as in 
his present feverish state of mind moments appeared ages, the sus- 
pense was almost intolerable. At length he heard footsteps 
approaching, and, with a beating heart, distinguished the voice of 

iviana. ‘The place was buried in profound darkness; but Old- 
corne struck a light, and set fire to a candle ina lantern, The 
feeble glimmer diffused by it was not sufficient to penetrate the 
recesses of the cavern; and Catesby, who stood at the further ex- 
tremity, was completely sheltered from observation. , 

“ And now, father,” observed Viviana, seating herself with her 
back towards Catesby, upon the stone bench once used by the unfor- 
tunate prophetess, ‘* I would learn the communication you desire to 
make to me. It must be something of importance since you would 
not disclose it at the Hall.” 
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«‘ It is, daughter,” replied Oldcorne, who could scarcely conceal his 
embarrassment. ‘I have brought you hither, where I am sure we 
shall be uninterrupted, to confer with you on asubject nearest my 
heart. Your lamented father being taken from us, I, as his spiritual 
adviser, aware of his secret wishes and intentions, conceive myself 
entitled to assume his place.” 

“T consider you in the light of a father, dear sir,” replied 
Viviana, “and will follow your advice as implicitly as I would 
that of him I have lost.” 

« Since I find you so tractable, child,” returned Oldcorne, re- 
assured by her manner, “I will no longer hesitate to declare the 
motive I had in bringing you hither. You will recollect that I have 
of late strongly ra your intention of retiring to a convent.” 

“T know it, father,” interrupted Viviana; ‘* but—” 

‘*‘ Hear me out,” continued Oldcorne. *“ Recent events have 
strengthened my disapproval of the step. You are now called 
upon to active duties, and must take your share in the business of 
life—must struggle and suffer like others—and not shrink from the 
burthen imposed upon you by Heaven.” 

“TI do not shrink from it, father,” replied Viviana: * and if I 
were equal to the active life erm propose, I would not hesitate 
to embrace it; but I feel I should sink under it.” 

‘Not if you had one near you who could afford you that sup- 
port which feeble woman ever requires,” returned Oldcorne. 

* What mean you, father?” inquired Viviana, fixing her dark 
eyes full upon him. 

‘That you must marry, daughter,” returned Oldcorne; ‘ unite 
yourself to some worthy man, who will be to you what I have 
described.” 

‘* And was it to tell me this that you brought me here?” asked 
Viviana, in a slightly offended tone. 

‘« It was, daughter,” replied Oldcorne ; “ but I have not yet done. 
It is not only needful you should marry, but your choice must be 
such as I, who represent your father, and have your welfare 
thoroughly at heart, can approve.” | 

sg can find me a husband, I doubt not,” remarked Viviana, 
coldly. 

‘T have already found one,” returned Oldcorne: “ a gentleman 
suitable to you in rank, religion, years—for your husband should 
be older than yourself, Viviana.” 

“Twill not affect to misunderstand you, father,” she replied; 
“you mean Mr. Catesby.”’ 

“You have guessed right, dear daughter,” rejoined Oldcorne. | 

“TI thought I had made myself sufficiently mtelligible on this 
point before, father,” she returned. 

“True,” replied Oldcorne; “ but you are no longer, as I have 
just laboured to convince you, in the same position you were in 
when the subject was formerly discussed.” 
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‘To prevent further misunderstanding, father,” rejoined Viviana, 
‘‘ I now tell you that, in whatever position I may be placed, I will 
never, under any circumstances, wed Mr. Catesby. 

“What are your objections to him, daughter?” asked Oldcorne. 

“‘ They are numberless,” replied Viviana; ‘but it is useless to 
particularise them. I must pray you to change the conversation, 
er you will compel me to quit you.” 

“Nay, daughter, if you thus obstinately shut your ears to 
reason, I must use very different language towards you. Armed 
with parental authority, I shall exact obedience to my com- 
mands.” 

“I cannot obey you, father,” replied Viviana, bursting into 
tears; ‘‘indeed, indeed I cannot. My heart, I have already told 
you, is another's.” 

“He who has robbed you of it is a heretic,” rejoined Oldcorne, 
sternly, ‘‘ and therefore your union with him is out of the question. 
Promise me you will wed Mr. Catesby, or, in the name of your 
~~ father, I will invoke a curse upon your head. Promise me, 

say.” 

“Never,” replied Viviana, rising. ‘‘ My father would never 
have enforced my compliance, and I dread no curse thus impiously 
pronounced. You are overstepping the bounds of your priestly 
office, sir. Farewell.” 

As she moved to depart, a strong grasp was laid on herarm, and 
turning, she beheld Catesby. 

‘“‘ You here, sir!” she cried, in great alarm. 

“ Ay,” replied Catesby. ‘At last you are in my power, 
Viviana.” 

‘T would fain misunderstand you, sir,” she rejomed, trembling; 
“but your looks terrify me. You mean no violence?” 

‘‘T mean that Father Oldcorne shall wed us—and that too with- 
out a moment’s delay,” replied Catesby, sternly. 

‘* Monster !” sheiohed iviana, ‘* you will not—dare not commit 
this foul offence. And if you dare, Father Oldcorne will not 
assist you. Ah! what means that sign? I cannot be mistaken in 
you, father ? You cannot be acting in concert with this wicked 
man? Save me from him !—save me!” ; 

But the priest kept aloof, and taking a missal from his vest, 
hastily turned over the leaves. Viviana saw that her appeal to 
him — vain. ee csuad ing y 

“Let me go!” she shrieked, struggling with Catesby. “ You 
connot force “e to wed you whether will or not; and I will die 
rather than consent. Let me Bo I say! Help!—help!” And 
she made the cavern ring with her screams. 

“Heed her not, father,” shouted Catesby, who still held her 
fast, ‘‘ but proceed with the ceremony.” nat) oe 

Oldcorne, however, appeared irresolute, and Viviana, perceiving 


it, redoubled her cries. (- 
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“ This will be no marriage, father,” she said, “* even if you pro- 
ceed with it. I will protest against it to all the world, and you 
will be deprived of your priestly office for your share in so in- 
famous a transaction.” 

‘¢ You will think otherwise anon, daughter,” meee Oldcorne, 
advancing towards them with the missal in his hand. 

“If it be no marriage,” observed Catesby, significantly, *‘ the 
time will come when you may desire to have the ceremony re- 

ated.” 
ee Mr. Catesby,” cried Viviana, altering her manner, as if she 
had taken a sudden resolution, “‘ one word before you proceed with 

our atrocious p , which must end in misery to us all. 
There are reasons why you can never wed me.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Catesby, starting. 

‘Ts it so, my son?” asked Oldcorne, uneasily. 

‘* Pshaw !” exclaimed Catesby. ‘ She knows not what she says. 
Proceed, father.” 

‘I have proofs that will confound you,” cried Viviana, breaking 
from him. And darting towards the light, she took from her 
bosom the packet given her by Guy Fawkes, and tore it open. A 
letter was within it, and a miniature. 

Opening the letter, she cast her eye rapidly over its contents; 
and then looking up, exclaimed in accents of delirious j oy, “ Saved ! 
saved! Father Oldcorne, this man is married already !” 

Catesby, who had watched her proceedings in silent astonish- 
ment, and was now advancing towards her, recoiled as if a thunder- 
bolt had fallen at his feet. 

‘Can this be true?” cried the priest, in astonishment. 

‘* Let your own eyes convince you,” rejoimed Viviana, handing 
him the letter. 

** I am satisfied,” returned Oldcorne, after he had glanced at it. 
‘*We have both been spared the commission of a great crime. 
- Catesby, it appears from this letter that you have a wife hving 
in Spain.” 

“It is useless to deny it,” replied Catesby. ‘‘ But as you were 
ignorant of the matter, the offence (if any) would have lain wholly 
at my door; nor should I have repented of it, if it had enabled me 
to achieve the object I have in view.” 


‘Thank Heaven it has gone no further !” exclaimed Oldcorne. 
* Daughter, I humbly entreat your forgiveness.” 


“* How came that packet in your possession ?” demanded Catesby 
fiercely of Viviana. 


“It was given me by Guy Fawkes,” she replied. 

“Guy Fawkes!” exclaimed Catesby. “Has he betrayed his 
friend ?” 

“He has proved himself _ best friend, by preventing you 


from committing a crime which would have entailed wretched- 
ness on yourself and me,” returned Viviana. 
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‘‘T have done with him, and with all of you,” cried Catesby, 
with a fierce glance at Oldcorne. “ Henceforth, pursue your pro- 
jects alone. You shall have no further assistance from me. I will 
serve the Spaniard. Englishmen are not to be trusted,” 

So saying, he rushed out of the cavern, and seeking his horse, 
mounted him, and rode off at full speed. 

‘How shall I obtain your forgiveness for my conduct in this 
culpable affair, dear daughter?” said Oldcorne, with an imploring 
look at Viviana. 

“By joining me in thanksgivings to the Virgin for my deliver- 
ance,” replied Viviana, prostrating herself before the stone cross. 

Oldcorne knelt beside her, and they continued for some time in 


earnest fa They then arose, and, quitting the cave, proceeded 
to the Hall. | 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE DEPARTURE FROM THE HALL. 


Guy FAWKES was as much surprised to hear of the sudden 
departure of Catesby as he was concerned at the cause ; but he still 
thought it probable he would return. In this expectation, however, 
he was disappointed. The day wore on, and no one came. The 
uncertainty im which Fawkes was kept, added to his unwillingness 
to leave Garnet, still detained him, im spite of the risk he ran, at 
the Hall; and it was only when urged by Viviana, that he began 
seriously to refiect whither he should bend his steps. ‘Towards 
evening Garnet was so much better that he was able to sit up, and 
he passed some hours in conference with Oldcorne. 

“If I do not suffer a relapse,” he observed to the latter, “I 
will set out with Guy Fawkes to-morrow, and we will proceed by 
easy stages to London.” 

‘I cannot but approve your resolution,” returned Oldcorne ; 
‘for though so long a journey may be inconvenient, and retard 
your recovery, yet every hour you remain here is fraught with 
additional peril. I will accompany you: we shall both be safer in 
the capital; and perhaps Viviana, now she will be no longer exposed 
to the persecutions of Catesby, will form one of the party.” 

‘I should not wonder,” replied Garnet. ‘I shall be deeply 
concerned if Catesby has really abandoned the enterprise. But 
cannot think it. I did all I could to dissuade him from prosecut- 
ing this union, knowing how hopeless it was, and little thinking 
he would be rash enough to seek to accomplish it by force, or that 
he would find an assistant in you.” A, 

Say no more about it, father, I entreat you,’ rejoined Old- 
corne. ‘The scheme failed, as it d€served to do; and I sincerely 
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repent the share I was induced by Catesby’s artful representations 
to take in it. If we have lost our er, we have still Guy 
Fawkes, who is a host in himself, and as true as the steel that 
hangs by his side.” ' 

“We cannot spare Catesby,” replied Garnet. ‘ With many 
faults, he has one redeeming quality, courage. Iam not sorry he 
has been thwarted in his present scheme, as, if he returns to us—as 
I doubt not he will—it will fix his mind steadily on the one object 
which should be ever before it. Give me your arm, father; I am 

lad to find I can walk, though feebly. ‘Thatis well,” he added, as 
they emerged upon the gallery; ‘ I shall be able to reach Viviana’s 
chamber without further assistance. Do you descend, and see that 
Martin Heydocke is on the watch.” 

In obedience to the injunctions of his superior, Oldcorne went in 

search of Martin Heydocke, who had been stationed in the court- 

ard to give timely notice of any hostile approach; but not finding 
him there, he proceeded towards the drawbridge. Garnet, mean- 
while, had reached the door of Viviana’s chamber, which was 
slightly ajar ; and he was about to pass ae it, when he per- 
ceived that she was on her knees before Guy Fawkes, whom she 
was addressing in the most passionate terms. The latter was scated 
at a table vith his head upon his hand, in a thoughtful posture. 
Surprised at the sight, and curious to hear what Viviana could be 
saying, Garnet drew back to listen. 

* When you quit this house,” were the first words that caught 
the listener's ear, ‘* we shall never meet again; and, oh! let me 
have the consolation of thinking that, in return for the devoted 
attachment you have shown me, and the dangers from which you 
have preserved me, I have preserved you from one equally immi- 
nent. Catesby, from whatever motive, has abandoned the conspi- 
racy. Do you act likewise, and the whole dreadful scheme will 
fall to the ground.” 

‘* Catesby cannot abandon it,” replied Fawkes. ‘ He is bound 
by ties that no human power can sunder. And, however he may 
estrange himself from us now, when the time for action arrives, 
rest assured he will not be absent.” 

* It may be so,” replied Viviana; ‘ but I deny that the oath 
either he or you have taken is binding. The deed you have sworn 
to do is evil; and no vow, however solemnly pronounced, can com- 
pel you tocommit crime. Avoid this sin—avoid further connexion 
with those who would work your undoing, and do not stain your 
soul with guilt from which it will never be cleansed.” 

“ You seek in vain to move me,” replied Guy Fawkes, firmly. 
“ My purpose is unalterable. The tempest that clears away the 
pestilence destroys many innocent lives, but it is not the less 
wholesome on that account. Our unhappy land is choked with 
the pestilence of heresy, and must be from it, cost what it 
will, and suffer who may. ‘The wrongs of the English Catholics 
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imperstivey demand redress; and, since it is denied us, we must 
take it. Oppression can go no further, nor endurance hold out 
longer. If this blow be not struck, we shall have no longer a reli- 
gion. And how comes it, Viviana, that you, a zealous Catholic, 
whose father perished by these very oppressors, and who are your- 
self in danger from them, can seek to turn me from my purpose?” 

« Because I know it is wrongful,” she replied.‘ I have no de- 
sire to avenge the death of my slaughtered father, still less to see 
our religion furthered, by the dreadful means you propose. In his 
own due season, the Lord will redress our wrongs.” 

‘‘ The Lord has appointed me one of the ministers of his ven- 
geance,” cried Fawkes, in a tone of enthusiasm. 

“Do not deceive yourself,” returned Viviana; “it is not by 
Heaven, but by the powers of darkness, that you are incited to this 
deed. Do not persevere in this fatal course,” she continued, clasp- 
ing her hands together, and gazing imploringly in his face; ‘ do 
not—do not !” 

Guy Fawkes continued in the same attitude as before, with his 
gaze turned upwards, and apparently lost in thought. 

‘Have I no power to move you?” cried Viviana, her eyes 
streaming with tears. 

‘“‘ None whatever,” replied Guy Fawkes, firmly. 

*¢ Then you are lost,” she rejoined. 

‘“‘ Tf it is Heaven’s will, I am,” answered Fawkes; ‘‘ but at least 
I believe I am acting rightly.” 

‘* And rest assured you are so, my son,” cried Garnet, throw: 
open the door, and stepping into the room. ‘ I have overhea 
your conversation, and I applaud your resolution.” 

‘‘ You need have no fears of me, father,” replied Fawkes. ‘ I 
do not lightly undertake a project; but once embarked in it, nothing 
can turn me aside.” 

‘In this case your determination is wisely formed, my son,” Te- 
turned Garnet; “‘ and if Viviana will ever give me an opportunity 
of fully discussing the matter, I am sure I can satisfy her you are 
in the right.” 

“ J will discuss it with you whenever you think proper,” she re- 
plied. ‘* But no arguments will ever convince me that your project 
is approved by Heaven.” 

“Let it pass now, daughter,” ‘rejoined Garnet; “enough has been 
said on the subject. I came hither to tell Guy Fawkes, that if our 
enemies permit us to pass the night without molestation (as Heaven 
grant they may !), I think I shall be strong enough to set out with 
a Pir tia when I propose we should journey together to 

ndon,” 

‘“* Agreed,” replied Fawkes. 

“ Father Oldcorne will accompany us,” pursued Garnet. 

‘And I, too, will go with you, if you will permit me,” said 
Viviana. ‘“ I cannot remain here; ahd I have no further fears of 
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Mr. Catesby. Doctor Dee told me my future fate was strangely 
mixed up with that of Guy Fawkes. I know not how it may be, 
but I will not abandon him while there is a hope to cling to.” 

‘* Viviana Radcliffe,” rejoined Guy Fawkes, coldly, “ deeply as 
I feel the interest you take in me, I think it right to tell you that 
no efforts you can use will shake me from my purpose. If I live, 
I will execute my design.” 

‘© While I live, I will urge you to it,” remarked Garnet. 

« And while J live, I will dissuade you from it,” added Viviana. 
‘© We shall see who will obtain the victory.” 

‘© We shall,” replied Garnet, smiling confidently. 

‘‘ Hear me further,” continued Viviana. ‘ I do not doubt that 
your zeal is disinterested; yet still, your mode of life, and the diffi- 
culties in which you are placed, may not unnaturally influence your 
conduct. ‘That this may no longer be the case, I here place part 
of my fortune at your disposal. 1 require little or nothing myself; 
but I would, if possible, save one to whom I owe so much, and 
whom Ef value so much, from destruction.” 

“ T fully appreciate your generosity—to give it its lightest term 
—Viviana,” returned Guy Fawkes, in a voice of deep emotion. 
‘‘ Under any circumstances I should reject it: under the present, 
I do so the more positively, because the offer, kind as it is, seems to 
imply that my poverty leads me to act contrary to my principles. 
Gold has no power over me: I regard it as dross; and when I could 
easily have won it, I neglected the opportunity. As no reward 
once ever induce me to commit an action my conscience disap- 
proved, so none will deter me from a purpose which I regard as 
my duty.” 

‘‘ Enough,” replied Viviana, sadly. ‘* I will no longer question 
your motives, or ey your plan, but will pray Heaven to open 
your eyes to the truth.” 

‘‘ Your conduct is in all respects worthy of you, daughter,” 
observed Garnet, kindly. 

* You have rejected one offer,” continued Viviana, looking at 
Fawkes ; “ but I trust you will not decline that I am about to pro- 
pose to you.” 

‘* What isit ?” asked Fawkes, in some surprise. 

“ It is, that I may be permitted to regard you as a father,” re- 
plied Viviana, with some hesitation. ‘ Having lost my own 
father, I feel I need some protector; and I would gladly make 
choice of you, if you will accept the office.” 

‘* T willingly accede to your request, and am much flattered by 
it, Viviana,” replied Fawkes. ‘‘ I am a homeless man, and a 
friendless; and the affection of such a being as yourself will fill up 
the only void in my heart. But I am we ded to the great cause. 
I can never be more to you than a father.” 

‘* Nay, [asked nothing more,” she replied, blushing deeply. 

“ Having thus arranged the terms upon which we shall travel,” 
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observed Garnet, with a smile, nothing is needed but to prepare 
for our journey. We start early to-morrow morning,” 

‘‘ T shall be ready at OR Oe replied Viviana. 

‘‘ And I am ready now,” added Guy Fawkes. “ In my opinion, 
we run great risk in remaining here another night. But be it as 
you will.” : 

At this moment they were interrupted by the entrance of Father 
Oldcorne, who, with a countenance of great alarm, informed them 
he could nowhere find Martin Heydocke, | 

‘¢ Do you suspect any treachery on his part ?” asked Garnet of 
Viviana. 

‘‘ T have always found him trustworthy,” she answered; ‘ and 
his father was my father’s oldest servant. I cannot think he would 
betray us. At the same time, I must admit his disappearance at 
this juncture looks suspicious,” 

“ If my strength were equal to it,” returned Guy Fawkes, “ I 
would keep watch throughout the night; but that might prevent 
me from accompanying you to-morrow. My advice, I repeat, is— 
to set out at once.” 

This opinion, however, was overruled by Garnet and Viviana, 
who did not think the danger so urgent, and attributed the absence 
of Martin Heydocke to some unimportant cause. Guy Fawkes 
made no further remonstrance, and it was agreed they should start, 
as originally proposed, at daybreak. 

The party then separated, and Viviana wandered alone over the 
old house, taking a farewell, which she felt would be her last, of 
every familiar object. Few things were as she had known them, 
but even in their present forlorn state they were dear to her; and 
the rooms she al, though dismantled, were the same she had oc- 
Pupied in childhood. 

here is no pang more acute to a sensitive nature than that oc- 
casioned by quitting an abode or spot endeared by early recollec- 
tions and associations, to which we feel a strong presentiment we 
shall never return. Viviana experienced this feeling in its full 
force, and she lingered in each room as if she had not the power to 
leave it. Her emotions, at length, became so overpowering, that to 
relieve them she strolled forth into the garden. ime new objects 
awakened her attention, and recalled ‘happier times with painful 
distinctness. Twilight was fast deepening, and, viewed through 
this dim and softened medium, everything looked as of old, and 
produced a tightening and stifling sensation in her breast, that 
nothing but a flood of tears could remove. 

The flowers yielded forth their richest scents, and the whole 
scene was such as she had often beheld it in times long ago, when 
sorrow was wholly unknown to her. Perfumes, it is well known, 
exercise a singular influence over the memory. A particular odour 
will frequently call up an event, and a long train of cireumstances 
connected with the time when it was frst inhaled, Without being 
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aware whence it arose, Viviana felt a tide of recollections pressing 
upon her, which she would have willingly repressed, but which it 
was out of her power to control. Her tears flowed abundantly ; 
and at length, with a heart somewhat lightened of its load, she 
arose from the bench on which she had thrown herself, and pro- 
ceeded along a walk to gather a few flowers as memorials of the 
place. 

In this way she reached the further end of the garden, and was 
stooping to pluck a spray of some fragrant shrub, when she per- 
ceived the figure of a man behind a tree at a little distance from 
her. From his garb, which was that of a soldier, she instantly 
knew he was an enemy; and, though greatly alarmed, she had the 
courage not to scream, but breaking off the branch, she uttered a 
careless exclamation, and slowly retraced her steps. She half ex- 

ected to hear that the soldier was following her, and prepared to 
start off at full speed to the house; but, deceived by her manner, 
he did not stir. On reaching the end of the walk, she could not 
resist the inclination to look back, and, glancing over her shoulder, 
rceived the man watching her. But as she moved, he instantly 
withdrew his head. 

Her first step on reaching the house was to close and fasten the 
door; her next, to hasten to Guy Fawkes’s chamber, where she 
found him, together with Garnet and Oldcorne. All three were 
astounded at the intelligence; agreeing that an attack was in- 
tended, and that a large force was, in all probability, concealed in 
the garden, awaiting only the arrival of night to surprise and seize 
them. The disappearance of the younger Heydocke was no longer 
a mystery. He had been secured and carried off by the hostile 
party, to prevent him from giving the alarm. ‘The emergency 
was a fearful one, and it excited consternation amongst ail except 
Guy Fawkes, who preserved his calmness. 

‘* | foresaw we should be attacked to night,” he said, ‘‘ andI am 
therefore not wholly unprepared. Our only chance is to steal out 
unobserved; for resistance would be in vain, as their force is pro- 
bably numerous; and I am as helpless as an infant, while Father 
Garnet’s broken arm precludes any assistance ‘from him. ‘The 
subterranean passage leading from the oratory to the further side 
of the moat having been stopped up by the pursuivant and his 
band, it will be necessary to cross the drawbridge; and as soon as 
it grows sufficiently dark we must make the attempt. We have 
no horses, and must trust to our own exertions for safety. Catesby 
would now be invaluable. It is not his custom to desert his friends 
at the season of their greatest need.” 

“‘ Great as is my danger,” observed Viviana, ‘‘ I would rather, 
so far as I am concerned, that he were absent, than owe my preser- 
vation to him. I have no fears for myself.” 

‘“‘ And my only fears are for you,” rejoined Fawkes. 

Half an hour of intense anxiety was now passed by the party. 
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Garnet was restless and uneasy. Oldcorne betrayed his agitation 
by unavailing lamentations, by listening to every sound, and by 
constantly rushing to the windows to reconnoitre, until he was 
checked by Fawkes, who represented to him the folly of his con- 
duct. Viviana, though ill at ease, did not allow het terror to 
appear, but endeavoured to imitate the immoveable demeanour of 
Guy Fawkes, who always became more collected in proportion to 
the danger by which he was threatened. 

At the expiration of the time above mentioned, it had become 
quite dark, and desiring his companions to follow him, Guy Fawkes 
drew his sword, and grasping Viviana’s hand, led the way down 
stairs. Before opening the door, he listened intently, and hearin 
no sound, issued cautiously forth. The party had scarcely are 
the centre of the court, when a caliver was discharged at them, 
which, though it did no damage, served as a signal to the rest of 
their foes. Guy Fawkes, who had never relinquished his hold of 
Viviana, now pressed forward as rapidly as his strength would 

ermit, and the two priests followed. But loud shouts were raised 
on the drawbridge, and it was evident it was occupied by the 
enemy. 

Uncertain what to do, Guy Fawkes halted, and was about to 
return to the house, when a shout from behind told him their retreat 
was intercepted. In this dilemma there was nothing for it but to 
attempt to force a passage across the drawbridge or to surrender at 
discretion; and though Guy Fawkes would not at other seasons 
have hesitated to embrace the former alternative, he knew that his 
strength was not equal to it now. 

While he was internally resolving not to yield himself with life, 


o 4 A 
and supporting Viviana, who clung closely to him, the clatter of 


hoofs was heard rapidly approaching along the avenue, and pre- 
sently afterwards two horsemen galloped at full speed towards the 
drawbridge. The noise had likewise attracted the attention of the 
enemy; who, apprehensive of a rescue, prepared to stop them. 
But the tremendous pace of the riders rendered this impossible. 
A few blows were exchanged, a few shots fired, and they had 
crossed the drawbridge. 

“Who goes there?” vociferated Guy Fawkes, as the horsemen 
approached him. 

“Tt is the voice of Guy Fawkes,” cried the foremost, whose 
tones proclaimed it was Catesby. ‘They are here,” he cried, 
reining in his steed. 

“ Where is Viviana?” vociferated his companion, who was no 
other than Humphrey Chetham. 

“ Here—here,” replied Guy Fawkes. 

With the quickness of thought the young merchant was by her 
side, and in another moment she was placed on the saddle before 
him, and borne at a headlong pace across the drawbridge. 


‘“* Follow me,” cried Catesby. aa clear a passage for you. 
21 
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384 GUY FAWKES. 
Once across the drawbridge, you are safe. A hundred yards down 
the avenue on the right, you will find a couple of horses tied to a 
tree. Quick! quick !” ie 

As he spoke, a shot whizzed past his head, and a tumultuous din 
in the rear told him that their pursuers were close upon them. 
Striking spurs into his steed, Catesby dashed forward, and dealing 
blows night and left cleared the drawbnidge of its occupants, many 
of whom leaped into the moat to escape his fury. His companions 
were close at his heels, and got over the bridge in safety. 

“Fly !—fly!” cried Catesby,—‘ to the horses—the horses! I 
will check all pucseii” 

So saying, and while the others flew towards the avenue, he 
faced his opponents, and, making a desperate charge upon them, 
drove them backwards. In this conflict, though several shots were 
fired, and blows aimed at him on all sides, he sustained no injury, 
but succeeded in defending the bridge sufficiently long to enable 
his friends to mount. 

He then rode off at full speed, and found the party waiting for 
him at the end of the avenue. Father Oldcorne was seated on the 
same steed as his superior. After riding with them upwards of a 
mile, Humphrey Chetham dismounted, and resigning his horse to 
Viviana, bade her farewell, and disappeared. 

‘¢ And now to London!” cried Catesby, striking into the road 
on the right and urging his steed to a rapid pace. 

** Ay, to London !—to the Parliament House!” echoed Fawkes, 
following him with the others. 





BOOK IL—THE DISCOVERY. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE LANDING OF THE POWDER. 


Towarps the close of the sixth day after their departure from 
Ordsall Hall, the party approached the capital. The sun was setting 
as they descended Highgate Hill, and the view of the ancient, and 
then most picturesque city, was so enchanting, that Viviana, who 
beheld it for the first time, entreated her companions to pause for 
a few minutes to allow her to contemplate it. From the spot 
where they halted, the country was completely open to Clerkenwell, 
and only a few scattered habitations lay between them and the old 
grey ramparts of the city, with their gates and fortifications, which 
were easily discernible even at that distance. Above them rose 
the massive body and central tower of Saint Paul’s Cathedral—a 
structure far surpassing that which has succeeded it—while amid the 
mnumerable gables, pointed roofs, and twisted chimneys of the 
houses, sprang a multitude of lesser towers and spires, a, addi- 
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tional beauty to the scene. Viviana was enraptured; and while 
gazing on the prospect almost forgot her sorrows. Guy Fawkes 
and Catesby, who were a little in advance of the others, turned 
their gaze westward, and the former observed to his companion 
“The sun is setting over the Parliament House. The sky seems 
stained with blood. It looks portentous of what is to follow.” 

“T would gladly behold the explosion from this hill or from yon 
heights,” replied Catesby, pointing towards Hampstead. “ It will 
be a sight such as man has seldom seen.” 

“J shall never live to witness it !”’ exclaimed Fawkes, in a 
melancholy tone. 

“What! still desponding ?” returned Catesby, reproachfully. 
“T thought, since you had fully recovered from your wound, you 
had shaken off your fears.” 

‘You misunderstand me,” replied Fawkes; “I mean that I 
shall perish with our foes.” 

“Why so ?” cried Catesby. ‘There will be plenty of time to 
escape after you have fired the train.” 

“7 shall not attempt it,” rejoined Fawkes in a sombre voice. 
JT will abide the result in the vault. If I perish, it will be a 
glorious death.” 

“ Better live to see the regeneration of our faith, and our resto- 
ration to our rights,” rejoined Catesby. ‘ But we will speak of this 
hereafter. Here comes Garnet.” 

‘Where do you propose we should lodge to-night?” asked the 
latter, riding up. 

‘* At the house at Lambeth, where the powder is deposited,” 
returned Catesby. 

‘¢ Will it be safe ?” asked Garnet, uneasily. 

‘‘ We shall be safer there than elsewhere, father,” replied Catesby. 
‘If itis dark enough to-night, Fawkes and I will remove a portion 
of the powder. But we are losing time. We must pass through 
the city before the gates are closed.” 

In this suggestion Garnet acquiesced, and calling to Viviana to 
follow them—for since his late atrocious attempt Catesby had not 
exchanged a word or look with her, but during the whole of the 
journey kept sedulously aloof,—the whole party set forward, and pro- 
ceeding at a brisk pace soon reached the walls of the city. Passing 
through Cripplegate, they shaped their course towards London 
Bridge. Viviana was filled with astonishment at all she saw: the 
multitude and magnificence of the shops, compared with such as 
she had previously seen; the crowds in the streets—for even at that 
hour they were thronged ; the varied dresses of the ngers— 
the sober garb of the merchant contrasting with the showy cloak, 
the preposterous ruff, swelling hose, plumed cap, and swaggering 
gait of the gallant or the ruffler ; the brawls that were sees | 
occurring; the number of signs projecting from the dwellings; a 
she witnessed or heard vaspeiil ra amused her, and she would 
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willingly have proceeded at a slower pace to indulge her curiosity, 
had not her companions urged her onward. 

As they were crossing Eastcheap, in the direction of Crooked 
Lane, a man suddenly quitted the footpath, and, rushing towards 
Garnet, seized his bridle, and cried, “I arrest you. You area 
Romish priest.” 

“It is false, knave,” returned Garnet. ‘*I am as good a Pro- 
testant as thyself, and am just arrived with my companions from 
a long journey.” 

“ Your companions are all rank Papists,” rejoined the stranger. 
“ You yourself are father Garnet, superior of the Jesuits, and, if I 
am not deceived, the person next you is Father Oldcorne, also of 
that order. If Iam wrong you can easily refute the charge. Come 
with me to the council. If you refuse, I will call assistance from the 
passengers.” 

Garnet saw he was lost if he did not make an immediate effort at 
self-preservation, and, resolving to be beforehand with his assailant, 
he shouted at the top of his voice, “ Help! help! my masters. This 
villain would rob me of my purse.” 

‘He is a Romish priest,” vociferated the stranger. “TI call 
upon you to assist me to arrest him. 

While the passengers, scarcely knowing what to make of these 
contradictory statements, flocked round them, Guy Fawkes, who 
was a little in advance with Catesby, rode back, and, seeing how 
matters stood, instantly drew a petronel, and with the butt-end 
felled the stranger to the ground. Thus liberated, Garnet struck 
spurs into his steed, and the whole party dashed off at a rapid pace. 
Shouts were raised by the bystanders, a few of whom started in 


pursuit, but the speed at which the fugitives rode soon bore them 
out of danger. ; 


By this time they had reached London Bridge, and Viviana, in 
some degree recovered from the fright caused by the recent occur- 
rence, ventured to look around her. She could scarcely believe 
she was crossing a bridge, so completely did the tall houses give it 
the appearance of a street ; and if it had not been for occasional 
ee of the river caught between the openings of these lofty 

abitations, she would have thought her companions had mistaken 
the road. As they approached the ancient gateway (afterwards 
denominated Traitor’s Tower), at the Southwark side of the bridge, 
she remarked with a shudder the dismal array of heads garnishing 
its spikes, and, pointing them out to wane a cried, ‘* Heaven 


grant yours may never be amongst the number !” 

Fawkes made no answer, but dashed beneath the low and gloomy 
arch of the gate. 

Striking into a street on the right, the party skirted the walls of 
Saint Saviour’s Church, and presently drew near the Globe 
Theatre, above which floated its banner. Adjoining it was the 
old Bear-garden—the savage inmates of which made themselves 
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sufficiently audible. Garnet hastily pointed out the first-mentioned 

lace of amusement to Viviana as they passed it, and her reading 
ee made her well acquainted with the noble dramas pro- 
duced at that unpretending establishment—little better than a barn 
in comparison with a modern playhouse—she regarded it with 
deep interest. Another theatre—the Swan—speedily claimed her 
attention; and leaving it behind, they came upon the open 
country. 

It was now growing rapidly dark, and Catesby, turning off’ into 
a narrow lane on the might, shouted to his companions to kee 
near him. The tract of land they were traversing was flat an 
marshy. The air was damp and unwholesome—for the swamp 
had not been drained as in later times—and the misty exhalations 
arising from it added to the obscurity. Catesby, however, did not 
relax his pace, and his companions imitated hisexample. Another 
turn on the right seemed to bring them still nearer the river, and 
involved them in a thicker fog. 

All at once Catesby stopped, and cried, ‘‘ We should be near the 
house. And yet this fog perplexes me. Stay here while I search 
for it.” 

‘Tf you leave us, we shall not readily meet again,” rejoined 
Fawkes. 

But the caution was unheeded, Catesby having already disap- 

red. A few moments afterwards, Fawkes heard the sound of 
a horse’s hoofs approaching him ; and, thinking it was Catesby, he 
hailed the rider. 

The horseman made no answer, but continued to advance towards 
them. 

Just then the voice of Catesby was heard at a little distance, 
shouting, “‘ I was right. It is here.” 

The party then hastened in the direction of the cry, and per- 
ceived through the gloom a low building, before the door of which 
Catesby, who had dismounted, was standing. 

“ A stranger is amongst us,” observed Fawkes, in an under tone, 
as he rode up. 

“‘ Where is he?” demanded Catesby, hastily. 

“Here,” replied a voice. “ But fear nothing. I am a friend.” 

‘‘T must have stronger assurance than that,” replied Catesby. 
* Who are you?” 

‘Robert Keyes,” replied the other. ‘‘ Do you not know my 
voice ?” 

“In good truth I did not,” rejoined Catesby, “and you have 
spoken just in time. Your arrival is most opportune. But what 
brings you here to-night?” 

“The same errand as yourself, I conclude, Catesby,” replied 
Keyes ; “I came here to see that all was in safety. But who 
have you with you ?” ; | 

“‘ Let us enter the house, a oi shall learn,” replied Catesby. 
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With this he tapped thrice at the door in a — manner, 
and presently a light was seen through the windows, and a voice 
from within demanded who knocked. 

« Your master,” replied Catesby. 

Upon this the door was instantly unbarred. After a hasty 
reeting between Catesby and his servant, whom he addressed as 
homas Bates, the former inquired whether aught had occurred 

during his absence, and was answered that, except an occasional 
visit from Mr. Percy, one of the conspirators, no one had been 
near the house, everything being in precisely the same state he had 
left it. 

“That is well,” replied Catesby. ‘* Now, then, to dispose of the 
horses.” 

All the party having dismounted, their steeds were led toa stable 
at the back of the premises by Catesby and Bates, while the others 
entered the house. It was a small, mean-looking habitation, stand- 
ing at a short distance from the river-side on the skirts of Lambeth 
Marsh, and its secluded situation and miserable appearance seldom 
induced any one to visit it. On one side was a deep muddy sluice 
communicating with the river. Within, it possessed but slight 
accommodation, and only numbered four apartments. One of the 
best of these was assigned to Viviana, and she retired to it as soon 
as it could be prepared for her reception. Garnet, who still 
carried his arm in a sling, but who was in other respects almost 
recovered from his accident, tendered every assistance in his power, 
and would have remained with her, but she entreated to be left 
alone. On descending to the lower room, he found Catesby, who, 
having left Bates in care of the horses, produced such refreshments 
as they had brought with them. These were scanty enough; but 
a few flasks of excellent wine which they found within the house 
made some amends for the meagre repast. Viviana was solicited 
by Guy Fawkes to join them; but she declined, alleging that she 
was greatly fatigued, and about to retire to rest. 

Their meal ended, Catesby proposed that they should ascertain 
the condition of the powder, as he feared it might have suffered 
from being so long in the vault. Before making this examination, 
the door was carefully barred ; the shutters of the windows closed; 
and Guy Fawkes placed himself as sentinel at the door. <A flag 
beneath the grate, in which a fire was never kindled, was then 
raised, and disclosed a flight of steps leading to a vault beneath. 
Catesby, having placed a light in a lantern, descended with Keyes; 
but both Garnet and Oldcorne refused to accompany them. 

_ The vault was arched and lofty, and, strange to say, for its 
situation, dry,—a circumstance owing, in all probability, to the 
great thickness of the walls. On either side were ranged twenty 
barrels filled with powder; and at the further end stood a 0s of 


arms, consisting of pikes, rapiers, demi-lances, petronels, calivers, 


corslets, and morions. Removing one of the barrels from its station, 
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Catesby forced open the lid, and examined its contents, which he 
found perfectly dry and uninjured. 

‘It is fit for use,” he observed, with a significant smile, as he 
exhibited a handful of the powder to Keyes, who stood at a little 
distance with the lantern ; ‘if it will keep as well in the cellar 
beneath the Parliament House, our foes will soon be nearer 
heaven than they would ever be if left to themselves.” 

‘When do you propose to transport it across the river?” asked 
Keyes. 

“To-night,” replied Catesby. ‘It is dark and foggy, and 
fitting for the purpose. Bates!” he shouted; and at the call his 
servant instantly descended. ‘Is the wherry at her moorings ?” 

“ She is, your worship,” replied Bates. 

‘*You must cross the river instantly, then,” rejoined Catesby, 
“and proceed to the dwelling, adjoining the Parliament House, 
which we hired from Ferris. Here is the key. Examine the 
premises, and bring word whether all is secure.” 

Bates was about to depart, when, Keyes volunteering to accom- 
pany him, they left the house together. Having fastened down 
the lid of the cask, Catesby summoned Fawkes to his assistance, 
and by his help as many barrels as could be safely stowed in the 
boat were brought out of the vault. More than two hours elapsed 
before Bates returned. He was alone, and informed them that all 
was secure, but that Keyes had decided on remaining where he 
was, it being so dark and foggy that it was scarcely possible to 
cross the river. 

“Thad some difficulty in landing,” he added, ‘and got consi- 
derably out of my course. I never was out on so dark a night 
before.” 

‘It is the better for us,” rejoined Catesby. ‘* We shall be sure 
to escape observation.” 

In this opinion Guy Fawkes concurred, and they proceeded to 
transport the powder to the boat, which was brought up the sluice 
within a few yards of the door. This done, and the barrels covered 
with a piece of tarpaulin, they embarked, and Fawkes, seizing an 
oar, propelled the skiff along the narrow creck. 

As Bates had stated, the fog was so dense that it was wholly 
impossible to steer correctly, and Fawkes was therefore obliged to 
trust to chance as to the course he took. However, having fully 
regained his strength, he rowed with great swiftness, and, as far as 
he could judge, had gained the mid-stream, when, before he could 
avoid it, he came in violent contact with another boat, oversetting 
it, and plunging its occupants in the stream. 

Disregarding the hints and even menaces of Catesby, who urged 
him to proceed, Fawkes immediately lay upon his oars, and, as the 
water was perfectly smooth, succeeded, without much difficult , im 
extricating the two men from their perilous situation. Their boat, 
having drifted down the stream, con not be recovered. The chief 
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of these personages was profuse in his thanks to his deliverers, 
whom he supposed were watermen, and they took care not to unde- 
ceive him. 

‘“* You may rely _ my gratitude,” he said; ‘‘ and when I tell 
you I am the Earl of Salisbury, you will be satisfied I have the 
means of evincing it.” 

‘The Earl of Salisbury!’ exclaimed Catesby, who was seated 
by Fawkes, having taken one of the oars. ‘“ Is it possible?” 

‘‘ T have been on secret state business,” replied the Earl, ‘“ and 
did not choose to employ my own barge. I was returning to 
Whitehall when your boat struck against mine.” 

‘‘ It is our bitterest enemy,” observed Catesby, in an under tone, 
to Fawkes. ‘ Fate has delivered him into our hands.” 

“ What are you about to do?’ demanded Fawkes, observing 
that his companion no longer pulled at the oar... 

‘‘ Shoot him,” replied Catesby. ‘ Keep still, while I disengage 
my petronel.” 

‘It shall not be,” returned Fawkes, laying a firm grasp upon 
his arm. ‘ Let him perish with the others.” 

‘‘ If we suffer him to escape now, we may never have such a 
chance again,” rejoined Catesby. ‘* I wall shoot him.” 

“* T say you shall not,” rejoined Fawkes. ‘* His hour is not yet 
come.” 

‘What are you talking about, my masters?” demanded the 
Earl, who was shivering in his wet garments. 

‘‘ Nothing,” replied Catesby, hastily. ‘* I will throw him over- 
board,” he whispered to Fawkes. 

* Again I say you shall not,” replied the latter. 

‘© I see what you are afraid of,” cried the Earl. ‘ You are 
smugglers. You have got some casks of distilled waters on board, 
and are afraid [ may report you. Fear nothing. Land me near 
the palace, and count upon my gratitude.” 

“Our course lies in a different direction,” replied Catesby, 
sternly. ‘ If your lordship lands at all, it must be where we 
choose.” 

‘ But I have to see the king to-night. I have some important 

apers to deliver to him respecting the Papists,”’ replied Salisbury. 

‘© Indeed !” exclaimed Catesby. ‘“* We must, at least, have 
those papers,” he observed in a whisper to Fawkes. 

“ That isa different affair,” replied Fawkes. ‘ They may prove 
serviceable to us.” 

‘* My lord,” observed Catesby, ‘‘ by a strange chance you have 
fallen into the hands of Catholics. You will be pleased to deliver 
these papers to us.” 

“Ah! villains, would you rob me?” cried the Earl. “ You 
shall take my life sooner.” 

“We will take both, if you resist,” replied Catesby, in & 
menacing tone. 
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“Nay, then,” returned Salisbury, attempting to draw his sword, 
“ we will see who will obtain the mastery. We are equally 
matched. Come on; | fear you not.” 

But the waterman who had rowed the Earl was not of equal 
courage with his employer, and refused to take part in the contlict. 

“Tt will be useless to contend with us,” cried Catesby, relin- 
quishing the oar to Fawkes, and springing forward. ‘I must 
have those papers,” he added, seizing the Earl by the throat’; ‘ or 
I will throw you overboard.” 

‘“‘T am mistaken in you,” returned Salisbury; “ you are no com- 
mon mariner.” 

‘It matters not who or what I am,” rejoined Catesby fiercely. 
‘Your papers, or you die.” 

Finding it in vain to contend with his opponent, the Earl was 
fain to yield, and reluctantly produced a packet from his doublet, 
and delivered it to him. 

** You will repent this outrage, villain,” he said. 

** Your tats will do well to recollect you are still in my 
power,” rejoined Catesby. ‘‘ One thrust of my sword will wipe 
off some of the injuries you have inflicted on our suffering party.” 

«| have heard your voice before,” cried Salisbury ; ‘* you shall 
not escape me.” 

‘* Your imprudence has destroyed you,” retorted Catesby, clutch- 
ing the Earl’s throat more tightly, and shortening his sword, with 
the intent to plunge it into his breast. 

“ Hold !” exclaimed Fawkes, grasping his arm, and preventing 
the blow. ‘I have already said you shall not slay him. You 
are in possession of his papers. What more would you have ?” 

“ His life,” replied Catesby, struggling to liberate his arm. 

‘‘ Let him swear not to betray us,” rejoined Fawkes. “ If he 
refuses, I will not stay your hand.” 

“ You hear what my companion says, my lord,” cried Catesby. 
“« Will you swear to keep silence as to what has just occurred ?” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Salisbury assented, and Catesby 
relinquished his grasp. 

During this time the boat had drifted money down the 
stream, and, in spite of the darkness, Catesby noticed with some 
uneasiness that they were approaching more than one vessel. The 
Earl of Salisbury also perceived this, and raised a ery for help, but 
was instantly checked by Catesby, who took a seat beside him, and, 
tee the point of his rapier at his breast, swore he would stab 

im if he made any further clamour. 

The threat, and the dangerous propinquity of his enemy, effec- 
tually silenced the Earl, and Catesby directed Fawkes to make for 
the shore as quickly as he could. “His injunctions were obeyed, 
and Fawkes plied ‘the oars with so much good-will, that in a few 
minutes the wherry struck against the steps which projected far 
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into the water a little to the right of the Star Chamber, precisely 
on the spot where Westminster Bridge now stands. 

Here the Earl and his companion were allowed to disembark, 
and they had no sooner set foot on land than Guy Fawkes pushed 
off the boat, and rowed as swiftly as he could towards the centre of 
the stream. He then demanded of Catesby whether he should 
make for the Parliament House, or return. 

“ T scarcely know what to advise,” replied Catesby. ‘ I do not 
think the Earl will attempt pursuit. And yet I know not. The 
papers we have obtained may be important. Cease rowing for a 
moment, and let us listen.”’ 

Guy Fawkes complied, and they listened intently, but could 
only hear the rippling of the current against the sides of the skiff. 

* We have nothing to fear,” observed Catesby. ‘ He will not 
pursue us, or he cannot find a boat.” 

As he spoke, the glimmer of torches was visible on the shore, 
and the plunge of oars into the water convinced him his opinion 
was erroneous. 

‘¢ What course shall we take ?” inquired Fawkes. 

“I care not,” replied Catesby, sullenly. ‘ If I had had my 
own way, this would not have happened.” 

“ Have no fears,” replied Fawkes, rowing swiftly down the 
stream. ‘“ We shall easily escape.” 

“ We will not be taken alive,” returned Catesby, seating him- 
self on one of the barrels, and hammering against the lid with the 
butt-end of his petronel. ‘I will sooner blow us all to perdition 
than he shall capture us.” 

‘““You are nght,” replied Fawkes. ‘* By my patron, Saint 
James, he is taking the same course as ourselves,” 
mt ** Well, let him board us,” replied Catesby. “ I am ready for 

im.” 

‘Do as you think proper if the worst occurs,” returned Fawkes. 
‘¢ But, if we make no noise, | am assured we shall not be per- 
ceived.” 

With this he ceased rowing, and suffered the boat to drop down 
the stream. As ill-luck would have it, it seemed as if the hostile 
bark had struck completely into their track, and, aided by the 
current, and four sturdy rowers, was swiftly approaching. 

«The Earl will be upon us in a few minutes,” replied Catesby. 
‘If you have any prayers to offer, recite them quickly, for I swear 
I will be as good as my word.” 


‘‘T am ever prepared for death,” replied Fawkes. “ Ha! we 
are saved !” 


This last exclamation was occasioned by his remarking a large 
barge, towards which they were rapidly drifting. 


‘* What are you about to do?” cried Catesby.—* Leap on board, 
and abandon the skiff, together with its contents?” 
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“No,” replied Fawkes; *“ sit still, and leave the rest to me.” 

“ By this time ne had approached the barge, which was lying 
at od and Guy Fawkes, grasping a boat-hook, fixed it in the 
vessel as they passed, and drew their own boat close to its side—so 
close, in fact, that 1t could not be distinguished from it. 

The next moment the chase came up; and they distinctly per- 
ceived the Earl of Salisbury seated in the stern of the boat, hold- 
ing a torch. As he approached the barge, he held the light 
towards it; but the skiff, being on the off-side, entirely escaped 
notice. When the chase had got to a suflicient distance to be out 
of hearing, the fugitives rowed swiftly in the contrary direction. 

Not judging it prudent to land, they continued to ply the oars, 
until fatigue compelled them to desist, and they had placed some 
miles between them and their pursuers. 

“ Long before this the Earl must have given up the chase,” 
observed Catesby. ‘* We must return before daybreak, and either 
land our powder near the Parliament House, or take it back to the 
vault at Lambeth.” 

‘We shall run equal risk either way,” replied Fawkes, “ and, 
having ventured thus far, we may as well go through with it. I 
am for landing at Westminster.” 

“ And I,” rejoined Catesby. ‘I do not like giving up a pro- 
ject when I have once undertaken it.” 

‘‘ You speak my sentiments exactly,” returned Fawkes. West- 
minster be it.” 
After remaining stationary for about an hour, they rowed back 
again, and, aided by the stream, ina short time reached their desti- 
nation. The fog had in a great degree cleared off, and day 
began to break as they approached the stairs leading to the Parlia- 
ment House. Though this was not what they desired, inasmuch 
as the light added to the risk they would have run in landing the 
powder, it enabled them to ascertain that no one was on the 

watch. 

Running swiftly in towards a sort of wharf, protected by a 
roofed building, Catesby leaped ashore, and tied the skiff to a ring 
in the steps. Te then desired Fawkes to hand out the powder as 
quickly as he could. The order was promptly obeyed, and in a 
few minutes several barrels were on the strand. 

“ Had you not better fetch Keyes to help us, while I get out the 
rest?” observed Fawkes. 

Catesby assented, and, hurrying to the house, found Keyes, who 
was in great alarm about them. He instantly accompanied the 
other to the wharf, and by their united efforts the powder was 
expeditiously and safely removed. 
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CuaprTer II. 


THE TRAITOR. 


Tue habitation to which the powder was conveyed, adjoined, as 
has already been stated, the Parliament House, and stood at the 
south-west corner of that structure. It was a small building, two 
stories high, with a little garden attached to it, surrounded by lofty 
walls, and belonged to Whinneard, the keeper of the royal ward- 
robe, by whom it was let to a person named Ferris. rom the 
latter it was hired by Thomas Percy, one of the conspirators, and 
a relative of the Earl of Northumberland—of whom it will be ne- 
cessary to speak more fully hereafter—for the purpose to which it 
was now put. 

Having bestowed the barrels of powder carefully in the cellar, 
and fastened the door of the house and the garden-gate after them, 
the trio returned to the boat, and rowed back to Lambeth, where 
they arrived without being noticed. They then threw themselves 
upon the floor, and sought some repose after their fatigue. 

It was late in the day before they awoke. Garnet and Oldcorne 
had been long astir; but Viviana had not quitted her chamber. 
Catesby’s first object was to examine the packet he had obtained 
from the Earl of Salisbury, and, withdrawimg to a corner, he read 
over the papers one by one carefully. 

Guy Fawkes watched his countenance as he perused them, but 
he asked no questions. Many of the documents appeared to have 
little interest, for Catesby tossed them aside with an exclamation of 
disappointment. At length, however, a small note dropped from 
the bundle. Catesby picked it up, opened it, and his whole expres- 
sion changed. His brow grew contracted; and, springing to his 
feet, he uttered an ejaculation of rage, crying, “ It is as I suspected. 
We have traitors among us.” 

‘* Whom do you suspect?” cried Fawkes. 

** Tresham !” cried Catesby, in a voice of thunder — “ the 
fawning, wily, lying Tresham. Fool that I was to league him 
with us!” 

‘* He is your own kinsman,” observed Garnet. 

‘* le is,” replied Catesby ; ‘‘ but were he my own brother he 
should die. Here is a letter from him to Lord Mounteagle, which 
has found its way to the Earl of Salisbury, hinting that a plot is 
—e against the state, and offering to give him full information 
of it. 

: ** ‘Traitor ! false, perjured traitor!” cried Fawkes. ‘‘ He must 
die. 

‘ He shall fall by my hand,” rejoined Catesby. ‘* Stay! a plan 
occurs tome. He cannot be aware that this letter is in my posses- 
sion. I will send Bates to bid him come hither. We will then 
charge him with his criminality, and put him to death.” 
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“He deserves severe punishment, no doubt,” replied Garnet ; 
“but I am unwilling you should proceed to the last extremities 
with him.” 

“There is no alternative, father,” replied Catesby. “ Our 
safety demands his destruction.” 

Garnet returned no answer, but bowed his head sorrowfully upon 
his breast. Bates was then despatched to Tresham; and prepara- 
tions were made by the three lay conspirators for executing their 
fell design. . 

It was agreed, that on his arrival Tresham should be seized and 
disarmed, and, after being interrogated by Catesby touching the 
extent of his treachery, should be stabbed by Guy Fawkes. This 
being resolved upon, it became a question how they should act in 
the interim. It was possible that after the loss of his papers some 
communication might take place between the Earl of Salis- 
bury and Lord Mounteagle, and through the latter with Tresham. 
Thus prepared, on the arrival of Bates, Tresham, seeing through 
their design, instead of accompanying him, might give information 
of their retreat to the officers. 

The contingency was by no means improbable; and it was urged 
so strongly by Garnet, that Catesby began to regret his precipitancy 
in sending the message. Still his choler was so greatly roused against 
Tresham, that he resolved to gratify his vengeance at any risk. 

“If he betrays us, and brings the officers here, we shall know 
how to act,” he remarked to Fawkes. ‘* There is that below which 
will avenge us on them all.” 

‘‘ True,” replied Fawkes. ‘* But I trust we shall not be obliged 
to resort to it.” 

Soon after this, Bates returned with a message from ‘Tresham, 
stating that he would be at the rendezvous at nightfall, and that 
he had important disclosures to make to them. He desired them, 
moreover, to observe the utmost caution, and not to stir abroad. 

“ He may, perhaps, be able to offer an explanation of his conduct,” 
observed Keyes. 

“ Impossible !” returned Catesby; ‘ but he shall not die without a 
hearing.” 

“That is all I desire,” returned Keyes. 

While the others were debating upon the interrogations they 
should put to Tresham, and further examining the Earl of Salis- 
bury’s papers, Garnet repaired to Viviana’s chamber, and informed 
her what was about to take place. She was filled with consterna- 
tion, and entreated to be allowed to see Guy Fawkes for a few 
moments alone. Moved by her supplications, Garnet complied, 
and presently afterwards Fawkes entered the room. 

“You have sent for me, Viviana,” he said. “ What would 
you?” 

‘‘ T have just heard you are about to put one of your companions 
to death,” she replied; ‘* it must not be,” 
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‘ Viviana Radcliffe,” returned Fawkes, “‘ by your own desire you 
have mixed yourself up with my fortunes. I will not now discuss 
the prudence of the step you have taken. But I deem it neces- 
sary to tell you, once for all, that any attempts to turn me from 
the line of conduct I have marked out to myself will fail. Tresham 
has betrayed us, and he must pay the penalty of his treason.” 

“ But not with his life,” replied Viviana. ‘ Do you not now 
erceive into what enormities this fatal enterprise will lead you? 
t is not one crime alone that you are about to commit, but many. 

You constitute yourselves judges of your companion, and, without 
allowing him to defend himself, take his life. Disguise it as you 
may, it is assassination—cold-blooded assassination.” 

‘‘ His life is justly forfeited,” replied Guy Fawkes, sternly. 
“ When he took the oath of secrecy and fidelity to our league, he 
well knew what the consequences would be if he violated it. He 
has done so. He has compromised our safety. Nay, he has sold 
us to our enemies, and nothing shall save him.” 

‘If this is so,” replied Viviana, ‘“‘ how much better would it be 
to employ the time now left in providing for your safety, than in 
contriving means of vengeance upon one who will be sufficiently 
punished for his baseness by his own conscience. Even if you 
destroy him, you will not add to your own security, while you will 
commit a foul and needless crime, equal, if not exceeding in atro- 
city that you seek to punish.” 

‘* Viviana,” replied Fawkes, in an angry tone, “in an evil hour 
I consented to your accompanying me. I now repent my acquies- 
cence. But, having passed my word, I cannot retract. You 
waste time, and exhaust my patience and your own, by these un- 
availing supplications. When I embarked in this enterprise, I 
embraced all its dangers, all its crimes if you will, and I shall not 
shrink from them. ‘The extent of Tresham’s treachery is not yet 
known to us. There may be—and God grant it !—extenuating 
circumstances in his conduct that may save his life. But, as the 
case stands at present, his offence appears of that dye that nothing 
can wash it out but his blood.” 

And he turned to depart. 

“When do you expect this wretched man?” asked Viviana, 
arresting him. 

‘* At nightfall,” replied Fawkes. 

‘Oh! that there were any means of warning him of his danger !” 
she cried. 

‘‘ There are none,” rejoined Fawkes, fiercely— none that you 
can adopt; and I must lay my injunctions upon you not to quit 
your chamber.” 

So saying, he retired. 

_ Left alone, Viviana became a prey to the most agonising reflec- 
tions. Despite the strong and almost unaccountable interest she 
felt in Guy Fawkes, she began to repent the step she had taken in 
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joining him, as calculated to make her a party to his criminal con- 
duct. But this feeling was transient, and was succeeded by a firmer 
determination to pursue the good work she had undertaken. 

“Though slight success has hitherto attended my efforts,” she 
thought, ‘* that 1s no reason why I should relax them. ‘The time 
is arrived when I may exert a beneficial influence over him; and it 
may be that what occurs to-night will prove the first step towards 
complete triumph. In any case, nothing shall be wanting to pre- 
vent the commission of the meditated atrocity.” 

With this she knelt down, and prayed long and fervently, and 
arose confirmed and strengthened in her resolution. 

Meanwhile, no alteration had taken place in the purposes of the 
conspirators. Night came, but with itcame not Tresham. Catesby, 
who, up to this time, had managed to restrain his impatience, now 
arose, and signified his intention of going in search of him, and was 
with difficulty prevented from carrying his threat into execution 
by Guy Fawkes, who represented the folly and risk of such a 
course.” 

‘If he comes not before midnight, we shall know what to think, 
and how to act,” he observed; “ but till then let us remain tran- 

uil.” 

7 Keyes and the others adding their persuasions to those of Fawkes, 
Catesby sat sullenly down, and a profound silence ensued. In 
this way some hours were passed, when, just at the stroke of mid- 
night, Viviana descended from her room, and appeared amongst 
them. Her countenance was deathly pale, and she looked anxiously 
around the assemblage. All, however, with the exception of 
Fawkes, avoided her gaze. 

“Is he come?” she exclaimed at length. “I have listened 
intently, but have heard nothing. You cannot have murdered 
him? and yet your looks alarm me. Father Garnet, answer me— 
is the deed done?” 

‘‘ No, daughter,” replied Garnet, sternly. 

“Then he has escaped,” she cried, joyfully. ‘ You expected 
him at nightfall.” 

‘It is not yet too late,” replied Fawkes, in a sombre tone; “his 
death is only deferred.” 

‘Oh! do not say so,” she cried, in a voice of agony. ‘I hoped 
you had relented.” 

At this moment a peculiar knock was heard at the door. It 
was thrice repeated, and the strokes vibrated, though with differ- 
ent effect, through every bosom. 

‘* He is here,” cried Catesby, rising. 

‘Viviana, go to your chamber,” commanded Guy Fawkes, 
grasping her hand, and leading her towards the stairs. 

But she resisted his efforts, and fell on her knees. 

“T will not go,” she cried, in a supplicating tone, “ unless you 
will spare this man’s life.” v4 
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“T have already told you my fixed determination,” rejoined 
Fawkes, fiercely. ‘If you will not retire of your own free will, I 
must force you.” ‘a 

“If you attempt it, I will scream and alarm your victim,” she 
replied. ‘ Mr. Catesby,” she added, “have my prayers, my en- 
treaties, no weight with you? Will you not grant me his life ?” 

“No!” replied Catesby, fiercely. ‘* She must be silenced,” he 
added, with a significant look at Fawkes. 

“ She shall,” replied the latter, drawing his poniard. “ Viviana!” 
he continued, in a voice and with a look that left no doubt as to 
his intentions, ‘“‘ do not compel me to be your destroyer.” 

As he spoke, the knocking was repeated, and Viviana uttered a 
prolonged and piercing cry. Guy Fawkes raised his weapon, and 
was about to strike, but his resolution failed him, and his arm 
drop ved nerveless to his side. 

a vad better angel has conquered !" she cried, clasping his 
knees. 

While this was passing, the door was thrown open by Catesby, 
and ‘Tresham entered the room. 

‘What means this outcry?” he asked, looking round in alarm. 
“Ah! what do I see? Viviana Radcliffe here! Did she utter the 
scream ?” 

‘She did,” replied Viviana, rising; ‘‘ and she hoped to warn 
you by it. But you were led on by your fate.” 

‘* Warn me from what?” ejaculated ‘Tresham, starting. “ I am 
among friends,” 

“You are among those who have resolved upon your death,” 
replied Viviana. 

“Ah!” exclaimed ‘Tresham, making an effort to gain the door 
and draw his sword. 

In both attempts, however, he was foiled, for Catesby intercepted 
him, while Fawkes and Keyes flung themselves upon him, and, 
binding his arms together with a sword-belt, forced him into a 
chair. 

** Of what am I accused ?” he demanded, in a voice tremulous 
with rage and terror. 

“ You shall learn presently,” replied Catesby. And he motioned 
to Fawkes to remove Viviana. 

‘‘ Let me remain,” she cried, fiercely.“ My nature is changed, 
and is become as savage as your own. If blood must be spilt, 1 
will tarry to look upon it.” 

‘« This is no place for you, dear daughter,” interposed Garnet. 

‘Nor for you either, father,” retorted Viviana, itterly; ‘ unless 
you will act as a minister of Christ, and prevent this violence.”’ 

‘* Let her remain, if she will,” observed Catesby. ‘* Her pre- 
sence need not hinder our proceedings.” 

So saying, he seated himself opposite Tresham, while the two 
priests placed themselves on either side. Guy Fawkes took up a 
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sition on the left of the prisoner, with his drawn dagger in his 
Piand, and Keyes stationed himself near the door. The unfortu- 
nate captive regarded them with terrified glances, and trembled in 
every limb. 

‘* Thomas Tresham,” commenced Catesby, in a stern voice, 
‘you are a sworn brother in our plot. Before I proceed further, | 
will ask you what should be his punishment who violates his oath 
and betrays his confederates? We await your answer.” 

But Tresham remained obstinately silent. 

“ T will tell you, since you refuse to speak,” continued Catesby. 
‘It is death—death by the hands of his associates.” 

“‘ It may be,” replied Tresham; “ but I have neither broken my 
oath, nor betrayed you.” 

“Your letter to Lord Mounteagle is in my possession,” replied 
Catesby. ‘* Behold it!” 

‘Perdition !” exclaimed Tresham. “ But you will not slay me? 
I have betrayed nothing—I have revealed nothing: on my soul's 
salvation, | have not! Spare me! spare me! and I will be a faith- 
ful friend in future. I have been indiscreet—I own it—but nothing 
more. I have mentioned no names. And Lord Mounteagle, as 
you well know, is as zealous a Catholic as any now present.” 

“ Your letter has been sent to the Earl of Salisbury,” pursued 
Catesby, coldly. ‘* It was from him I obtained it.” 

‘Then Lord Mounteagle has betrayed me,” returned 'Tresham, 
becoming pale as death. 

“ Have you nothing further to allege?” demanded Catesby. As 
Tresham made no answer, he turned to the others, and said, * Is 
it your judgment he should die?” 

All, except Viviana, answered in the aflirmative. 

“‘Tresham,” continued Catesby, solemnly, ‘‘ prepare to meet 
your fate like a man. And do you, father,” he added to Garnet, 
‘“‘ proceed to shrive him.” 

‘‘ Hold !” cried Viviana, stepping into the midst of them— 
‘‘hold!” she exclaimed, in a voice so authoritative, and with a look 
so commanding, that the whole assemblage were awe-stricken. 
‘If you think to commit this crime with impunity, you are mis- 
taken. I swear by everything sacred, if you take this man’s life, 
I will go forth instantly, and denounce you all to the Council. 
You may stare, sirs, and threaten me, but you shall find I will keep 
my word.” i 

‘‘ We must put her to death too,” observed Catesby, in an under- 
tone, to Fawkes; “ or we shall have a worse enemy left than 
Tresham.” 

‘* IT cannot consent to it,” replied Fawkes. «8 aon} 

‘If you mistrust this person, why not place him in, restraint ¢ 
pursued Viviana. You will not mend matters by killing him. 

‘She says well,” observed Garnet; “ let us put him in some 
place of security.” 

242 
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‘‘T am agreed,” replied Fawkes. 

* And I” added Keyes. yp 

« My judgment then is overruled,” rejoined Catesby. “ But I 
will not oppose you. We will imprison him in the vault beneath 
this chamber.” 

“ He must be without light,” said Garnet. 

“ And without arms,” added Keyes. 

“ And without food,” muttered Catesby. ‘* He has only ex- 
changed one death for another.” 

The flag was then raised, and Tresham thrust into the vault, after 
which it was restored to its former position. 

‘ T have saved you from the lesser crime,” cried Viviana to Guy 
Fawkes; ‘ and, with Heaven’s grace, I trust to preserve you from 
the greater!” 


CuapTer III. 
THE ESCAPE PREVENTED. 


VIvIANA having retired to her chamber, apparently to rest, a 
long and anxious consultation was held by the conspirators as to 
the next steps to be pursued. Garnet was of opinion that, as the 
Earl of Salisbury was aware of a conspiracy against the state being 
on foot among the Catholics, their project ought to be deferred, if 
not altogether abandoned. 

‘* We are sure to be discovered,” he said. ‘“ Arrests without end 
will take place. And such rigorous measures will be adopted by 
the Earl, such inquiries instituted, that all will infallibly be brought 
tolight. Besides, we know not what Tresham may have fers 
He denies having betrayed our secret, but no credit can be attached 
to his assertions.” 

* Shall we examine him again, father,” cried Catesby, ‘and 
wring the truth from him by threats or torture?” 

‘No, my son,” replied Garnet; * let him remain where he is till 
morning. A night of solitary confinement, added to the stings of 
his own guilty conscience, is hkely to produce a stronger effect upon 
him than any torments we could inflict. | He shall be interrogated 
strictly to-morrow, and, I will answer for it, will make a full con- 
fession. But even if he has revealed nothing material, there exists 
another and equally serious ground of alarm. I allude to your 
meeting with the Earl on the river. I should be the last to counsel 
bloodshed ;_ but if ever it could be justified, it might have been so 
in this case.” 

“ I would have slain him if I had had my own way,” returned 
Catesby, with a fierce and reproachful look at Fawkes. 

“If I have done wrong, I will speedily repair my error,” ob- 
served the latter. ‘* Do you desire his death, father? and will you 
absolve me from the deed 2” he added, turning to Garnet. 


‘* It is better as it is,” replied Garnet, making a gesture in the 
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negative. “TI would not have our high and holy purpose stained 
by common slaughter. The power that delivered him into your 
hands, and stayed them, no doubt preserved him for the general 
sacrifice. My first fear was lest, aving noticed the barrels of 

wder within the boat, he might have suspected your design. 
But I am satisfied his eyes were blinded, and his reason benighted, 
so that he could discern nothing.” 

“Such was my own opinion, father,” replied Fawkes. “ Let us 
observe the utmost caution, but proceed at all hazards with the 
enterprise. If we delay, we fail.” 

“ Right,” returned Catesby; ‘and for that counsel I forgive you 
for standing between me and our enemy.” 

Upon this it was agreed that, if nothing occurred in the interim, 
more powder should be transported to the habitation in Westmin- 
ster on the following night,—that Fawkes and Catesby, who might 
be recognised by Salisbury’s description, should keep close house » 
during the day,—and that the rest of the conspirators should be 
summoned to assist in digging the mine. Prayers were then 
offered up by the two priests for their preservation from peril, and 
for success in their enterprise; after which, they threw themselves 
on benches or seats, and courted slumber. All slept soundly except 
Fawkes, who, not being able to close his eyes, from an snditenhle 
apprehension of danger, arose, and, cautiously opening the door, 
kept watch outside. 

Shortly afterwards, Viviana, who had waited till all was quiet, 
softly descended the stairs, and, shading her light, gazed timorously 
round. Satisfied she was not observed, she glided swiftly and 
noiselessly to the fireplace, and endeavoured to raise the flag. But 
it resisted all her efforts, and she was about to abandon the attempt 
in despair when she perceived a bolt on one side that had escaped 
her notice. Hastily withdrawing it, she experienced no further 
difficulty. The stone revolved on hinges like a trap-door, and, lift- 
ing it, she hurried down the steps. 

Alarmed by her approach, Tresham had retreated to the further 
end of the vault, and, snatching up a halbert from the pile of 
weapons, cried, in a voice of desperation— 

‘ Stand off! I am armed, and have severed my bonds. Off, I 
say! You shall not take me with life.” 

“ Hush!” cried Viviana, putting her finger to her lips; “ I am 
come to set you free.” t 

“ Do I behold an inhabitant of this world,” cried Tresham, 
crossing himself, and dropping the halbert, ‘* or some blessed saint? 
Ah!” he exclaimed, as she advanced towards him; “ it is Viviana 
Radcliffe—my preserver. Pardon, sweet lady. My eyes were 
dazzled by the light, and your sudden appearance and speech—and 
I might almost say looks—made me think you were some superna- 
tural being come to deliver me Som these bloody-minded men. 
Where are they?” ( 
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‘‘ In the room above,” she replied, in a whisper—“ asleep—and 
if you speak so loud you will arouse them.” 

“ Let us fly without a moment's delay,” returned Tresham in the 
same tone, and hastily picking up a rapier and a dagger. 

‘‘ Stay!” cried Viviana, arresting him. ‘“ Before you go, you 
must tell me what you are about to do.” 

‘¢ We will talk of that when we are out of this accursed place,” 
he replied. 

. You shall not stir a footstep,” she rejoined, placing herself re- 
solutely between him and the outlet, “ ull you have sworn neither 
to betray your confederates, nor to do them injury.” 

‘‘May Heaven requite me if I forgive them!” cried Tresham, 
between his ground teeth. 

“‘ Remember !—you are yet in their power,” she rejoined. “One 
word from me, and they are at your side. Swear!—and swear 
solemnly, or you do not quit this spot.” 

Tresham gazed at her fiercely, and griped his dagger, as if de- 
termined to free himself at any cost. 

“ Ah!” she ejaculated, noticing the movement; ‘ you are indeed 
a traitor. You have neither sense of honour nor gratitude, and I 
leave you to your fate. Attempt to follow me, and I give the 
alarm.” 

* Forgive me, Viviana,” he cried, abjectly prostrating himself 
at her feet, and clinging to the hem of her dress. ‘‘ I meant only 
to terrify you; I would not injure you for worlds. Do not leave 
me with these ruthless cut-throats. ‘They will assuredly murder me. 
Do not remain with them yourself, or you will come to some dread- 
ful end. Fly with me, and I will place you beyond their reach — 
will watch over your safety. Or, if you are resolved to brave their 
fury, let me go, and I will take any oath you propose. As I hope 
for ieee will not betray them.” 

“‘ Peace!" cried Viviana, contemptuously. “If I set you free, 
it is not to save you, but them.” 

‘“‘ What mean you ?” asked Tresham, hesitating. 

‘‘ Question me not, but follow,” she rejoined; “ and tread softly, 
as you value your life.” 

Tresham needed no caution on this head, and as they emerged 
from the trap-door in breathless silence, and he beheld the figures 
of his sleeping foes, he could scarcely muster sufficient courage to 
pass through them. Motioning him to proceed quickly, Viviana 
moved towards the door, and to her surprise found it unfastened. 
Without pausing to consider whence this neglect could arise, she 
opened it, and ‘Lresham, who trembled in every limb, and walked 
oe the points of his feet, stepped forth. As he crossed the thresh- 
old, however, a powerful grasp was laid upon his shoulder, and a 
drawn sword presented to his breast, while the voice of Fawkes 
thundered in his ear, ‘‘ Who goes there? Speak, or I strike !” 

While the fugitive, not daring to answer lest his accents should 
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betray him, endeavoured vainly to break away, Viviana, hearing 
the struggle, threw open the door, and exclaimed, ‘ It is Tresham. 
I set him free.” 

‘* You!” cried Fawkes, in astonishment. ‘“ Wherefore »’ 

‘In the hope that his escape would induce you to abandon your 
design, and seek safety in flight,” she rejoined; ‘“ but you _— 
thwarted my purpose.” 

Fawkes made no reply, but thrust Tresham forcibly into the 
house, and called to Catesby, who by this time had been roused 
with the others, to close and bar the door. The command was 
instantly obeyed, and, as Catesby turn@d, a strange and fearful 
group met his view. In the midst stood ‘Tresham, his haggard 
features and palsied frame bespeaking the extremity of his terror, 
His sword having been beaten from his grasp by Fawkes, and his 
dagger wrested from him by Keyes, he was utterly defenceless. 
Viviana had placed herself between him and his assailants, and, 
screening him from their attack, cried, ‘‘ Despatch me. The fault is 
mine—mine only—and I am ready to pay the penalty. Had I 
not released him, he would not have attempted to escape. I am 
the rightful victim.” 

“She speaks the truth,” gasped Tresham. “If she had not 
offered to liberate me, I should never have thought of flying. 
Would to Heaven I had never yielded to her solicitations !” 

“Peace, craven hound !” exclaimed Fawkes, furiously; ‘ you 
deserve to die for your meanness and ingratitude, if not for your 
treachery. And it is for this miserable wretch, Viviana,” he 
added, turning to her, “ that you would have placed your friends 
in such fearful jeopardy—it is for him, who would sacrifice you 
without scruple to save himself, that you now offer your own life?” 

‘¢T deserve your reproaches,” she rejoined, in confusion. 

‘Had I not fortunately intercepted him,” pursued Fawkes, “ an 
hour would not have elapsed ere he would have returned with the 
officers, and we should have changed this dwelling for a dungeon 
in the Tower—these benches for the rack.” 

“Tn pity stab me,” cried Viviana, falling at his feet; “ but, oh! 
do not wound me with your words! I have committed a grievous 
wrong; but I was ignorant of the consequences; and, as I hope 
for mercy hereafter, my sole motive, eS compassion for this 
wretched man, was to terrify you into relinquishing your dreadful 
project.” 

“You have acted ere pit wrongfully, Viviana,” inter- 
posed Garnet: ‘* but since you are fully convinced of your error, 
no more need be said. ‘There are seasons when the heart must be 
closed against compassion, and when mercy becomes injustice. Go 
to your chamber, and leave us to deal with this unhappy man.” 

‘ ‘« To-morrow you must quit us,” observed Fawkes, as she passed 
im. 


‘‘ Quit you!” she exclaimed. ff will never offend again.” 
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“ T will not trust you,” replied Fawkes, “ unless—but it is use- 
less to impose restrictions upon you which you will not—perhaps 
cannot— observe.” 

‘Impose any restrictions you please,” replied Viviana; “but 
do not bid me ies you.” 

‘The time is come when we must separate,” rejoined Fawkes. 
‘‘ See you not that the course we are taking is slippery with blood, 
and beset with perils which the firmest of your sex could not 
encounter ?” 

«‘T will encounter them, nevertheless,” replied Viviana. “ Be 
merciful,” she added, pointing to Tresham, “‘and mércy shall be 
shown you in your hour of need.” And she slowly withdrew. 

While this was passing, Catesby addressed a few words aside to 
Keyes and Oldcorne, and now, stepping forward, and fixing his 
eye steadily upon the — to note the effect of his speech upon 
him, said, “‘{ have devised a plan by which the full extent of 
Tresham’s treachery can be ascertained.” 

** You do not mean to torture him, I trust ?” exclaimed Garnet, 
uneasily. 

“No father,” replied Catesby; “if torture is inflicted at all, it 
will be upon the mind, not the body.” 

‘Then it will be no torture,” observed Garnet. ‘‘ State your 
plan, my son.” 

“Tt is this,” returned Catesby. ‘ He shall write a letter to 
Lord Mounteagle, stating that he has important revelations to make 
to him, and entreating him to come hither unattended.” 

‘* Here !” exclaimed Fawkes. 

‘‘ Here,” repeated Catesby; ‘‘and alone. We will conceal our- 
selves in such manner that we may overhear what passes between 
them, and, if any attempt is made by the villain to betray our 
presence, he shall be immediately shot. By this means we cannot 
fail to elicit the truth.” 

‘T aynrove your plan, my son,” replied Garnet; “ but who will 
convey tie letter to Lord Mounteagle ?” 

‘¢] will,” replied Fawkes. ‘“ Let it be prepared at once, and the 
case will be thought the more urgent. I will watch him, and see 
that he comes unattended, or give you timely warning.” 

“Enough,” rejoined Garnet. ‘ Let writing materials be pro- 
cured, and I will dictate the letter.” 

Tresham, meanwhile, exhibited no misgiving; but, on the con- 
trary, his countenance brightened up as the plan was approved. 

‘* My life will be spared if you find I have not deceived you, 
will it not?” he asked, in a supplicating voice. 

‘* Assuredly,” replied Garnet. 


‘Give me pen and ink, then,” he cried, ‘ and I will write what- 
ever you desire.” 


‘‘ Our secret is safe,” whispered Catesby to Garnet. “ It is 
useless to test him further.” 
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“ T think so,” replied Garnet. ‘ Would we had made this 
experiment sooner !” 

Do not delay, I entreat you,” implored Tresham. ‘I am eager 
to prove my innocence.” 

“We are satisfied with the proof we have already obtained,” 
returned Garnet. 

Tresham dropped on his knees in speechless gratitude. 

‘We are spared the necessity of being your executioners, my 
son,” pursued Garnet, “ and I rejoice at it. But I cannot acquit 
you of the design to betray us; and till you have unburthened 
your whole soul to me, and proved by severe and self-inflicted 
penance that you are really penitent, you must remain a captive 
within these walls.” 

‘“‘ T will disguise nothing from you, father,” replied Tresham, 
“ and will strive to expiate my offence by the severest penance you 
choose to inflict.” 

‘* Do this, my son,” rejoined Garnet; ‘‘ leave no doubt of your 
sincerity, and you may be yet restored to the place you have for- 
feited, and become a «fs in our great enterprise.” 

‘* T will never trust him more,” observed Fawkes. 

* Nor I,” added Keyes. 

* J will,” rejoined Catesby: ‘‘ not that I have more faith in him 
than either of you; but I will so watch him that he shall not dare 
to betray us. Nay, more,” he added, in an under-tone, to Garnet; 
“IT will turn his treachery to account. He will be a useful spy upon 
our enemies.” 

‘Tf he can be relied on,” observed Garnet. 

“ After this you need have no fears,” rejoined Catesby, with a 
significant smile. 

“The first part of your penance, my son,” said Garnet, address- 
ing Tresham, “ shall be to pass the night in solitary vigil and prayer 
within the vault. Number your transgressions, and reflect upon 
their enormity. Consider not only the injury your conduct might 
have done us, but the holy church of as you are so sinful a 
member. Weigh over all this, and to-morrow I will hear your 
confession; when, if I find you in a state of grace, absolution 
shall not be refused.” 

Tresham humbly bowed his head in token of acquiescence. He 
was then led to the vault, and the flag closed over him, as before. 
This done, after a brief conversation, the others again stretched 
themselves on the floor, and sought repose. 
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HOW MIKE DOOLAN WENT TO BLAZES. 
By Dr. Borax. 


AUTHOR OF “A TALE OF MESMERISM,” &c. 


Kate Mayoney was a “brown Irish girl,” and lived with her old 
bedridden mother in a little cottage, consisting of three rooms, which 
they kept all to themselves. The good widow was a shade better off 
than her neighbours, for she enjoyed a trifling annuity from a family in 
whose service she had passed many years of her life, and from this cir- 
cumstance, and her having once kept a little shop, it was supposed, and 
not without reason, that there might be a trifle saved for her only child, 
so that the latter was looked upon, independently of her pretty face, as 
rather a good match by the “boys” in that part of the country; and 
many a head was cracked, and “ sprig” splintered, in the fights that ori- 
ginated from her flirtations. 

As her mother was getting worse, and Kate was not growing younger, 
she thought it might be time to make up her mind, so she fixed her 
affections on a certain Michael Doolan, who, although the most pugna- 
cious, was nevertheless one of the most sober and industrious of her 
admirers. At last, all preliminaries being settled between themselves, 
Mike set off one fine morning, dressed in his best clothes, and looking ve 
sheepish and excited, to “spake to the praste,” between whom and himself 
no very friendly feeling existed just then, and for the following reasons : 
— Young Doolan occupied a slip of ground which a neighbouring farmer 
wished to get possession of ; instead of going fairly to work, he employed 
a little pettifogging lawyer, named Pip, to bully Mike, hoping soe 
to have it on his own terms. The sight of this worthy was quite enoug 
for the young Irishman; he thought that whatever bargain he might 
make he was certain to get the worst of it, and therefore most resolutely 
refused to listen to him at all, and the interview terminated abruptly, on 
Mike's taking down a very ugly stick from the wall, fastening the door 
wide open, and politely asking his visitor if he would like a car fetched, 
or whether he could find his way on foot. 

Thus unexpectedly baffled, Mr. Pip called on his next-door neighbour, 
the parish priest, and induced him to try if his powers of persuasion 
would be more successful; but the priest fared little better than the 
lawyer, and though Doolan was civil and respectful to his reverence, he 
would not give up possession unless he received just three times what had 
been offered him, and which he calculated was somewhere about a fair 
consideration. Father O’ Dowd went off in a great passion, and the next 
Sunday made certain observations which Mike chose to consider personal, 
and therefore had absented himself from chapel for several weeks. 

Kate, who knew all about this affair, was waiting with no little anxiety 
for her lover’s return; and when he entered the cottage, sat down with- 
out speaking, and, taking a short pipe out of his hat, crammed it with 
tobacco as viciously as if he were trying to choke his bitterest enemy, 
she gave him time to recover and get his pipe fairly alight before ven- 
turing to ask what had happened. 

“ He wouldn't listen to me, Kate,” he said, with a sigh, “ widout I 
give up the bit of tatey ground for next to nothing.” 
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“ But what did he say, Mike, dear ?” inquired Kate, coaxingly ; “ tell 
me all about it now.” 

“ Well, then, I knocked at the door, feeling mighty quare—which 
aint so much to be wondered at in a modest boy like myself, considering 
the dilicate errand I went on; but when I tould him my business, he 

about the bit of land, and my obstinacy as he called it; so I ven- 
tured to say it wern’t about that I came at all at all, and saving his 
‘ageege and axing his pardon, I didn’t think that any business of 


«“<Then, why don’t you come to chapel now?’ says he. ‘ Because 
maybe you'll be praching at me agin,’ says I. ‘ But won’t you listen to 
reason, Mike?’ says he. ‘ Will you marry me or not?’ says I, getting 
quite angry, and thumping the table. ‘Not widout you give up that 
dirty bit of bog,’ says he, puffing up and stamping his foot ; ‘and you're 
a lost sheep, and your sins is as black as mud; and if the devil don’t have 
the like of ye, there ain’t no use in having a devil.’ ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ and 
I don’t care for that, and the sooner the better, so that I got out of such 
a country as this.’ Then he began abusing me in Latin, till his tongue 
got caught in the middle of a hard word, and there | left him, banging 
the door after me, and kicking two of his young pigs over the hedge, in 
among lawyer Pip’s beehives.” 

The young couple were much perplexed how to act ; the day passed 
away in discussing various plans to meet the difficulty, and it was late 
when Michael rose to take his leave, having forgotten that his company 
was expected at a wake that was being celebrated hard by. Just as he 
had got to the door heavy shuffling footsteps were heard, and the next 
moment a gentle but well-known knock announced the arrival of the 
parish priest himself. 

He was a little fat man, with small sleepy-looking eyes and thick 
moist lips ; his black gown was covered with stains, and, where it strained 
over his large stomach, shone like a piece of oil silk ; and the calves of 
his legs seemed ready to burst through his threadbare gaiters. He was 
by no means so sober as priests ought to be ; and persons not accustomed 
to the use of whisky might have perceived the aroma of that liquor 
floating around his person. 

Kate, who wondered much at so late a visit, and was by no means 
anxious that her friends should meet just then, willingly assisted her 
lover into a small closet half full of turf, Mike eagerly whispering as she 
closed the door, “ If he says anything about me, just shake yer head, 
and don’t answer him at Sure, I’m thinking of a pretty trick I'll be 
playing him presently, the —” 

“It's only me, Kate Mayoney,” muttered the priest, outside, rattling 
a latch ; and the next minute he was seated within a yard of the closet 

oor. 

After making some inquiries about the old woman, he drew his chair 
en to Kate, and commenced in a solemn tone— ye 

“ My daughter, is it true what I hear respecting you t oung 
Doolan? He's at Tom Kean’s wake now, drinking himself blind ; you 
don't know him asI do. If you'd only heard him this morning, how he 
blasphemed when I tried to persuade him into something, all for his own 
good too; and then to think of his saying”he didn’t care how soon the 
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devil had him, and that for twopence he would turn heretic, and more. of 
the same talk, which I won’t shock you with just now. Why, the very 
pigs was frightened, for I found them in Mr. Pip’s garden, racing and 
squealing like mad, and tearing up the beautiful flower-beds. A pretty 
row we had about it too; for somehow they upset a hive of nasty bees, 
and if you'd only seen the dear little creatures when I got them home— 
covered all over with red spots, their innocent faces all swelled, and their 
eyes bunged up—your heart would bleed for them, Kate. It’s poor 
bacon them same little pigs will make now.” 

Meanwhile, Mike, who had been deciding on his plan of operations, 
had found a box of lucifer matches, and, creeping from his hiding-place, 
ensconsed himself unperceived beneath a table that stood opposite the 
fireplace. The priest was growing eloquent and affectionate ; he moved 
his seat nearer to Kate, and was paying her compliments in proportion to 
his abuse of Michael. ‘Only think now, Kate, darlin,” said he, “ only 
think of his saying he wished the devil would fetch him ; and maybe he 
is taken at his word before now. Phew! but there’s a murthering stink 
of brimstone somewhere ; don’t ye smell it ?” 

Mike was burning matches under the table. Presently a low thump- 
ing noise was heard, and the priest started up, exclaiming, — 

“God preserve us! perhaps its the inemy coming here after him. Come 
home with me, dear, while I go fetch the books and holy water to keep 
him clear of the place.” 

He was moving towards the door, when suddenly the table was violentl 
overthrown; the young woman gave a screech, and Father O’Dowd fell 
back in his chair, as pale as death, and shaking all over like a lump of 
jelly in an earthquake. His eyes were resolutely shut, but he waved his 
fat hands towards the spot where he firmly believed the evil one himself 
was standing. Mike made a sign to Kate to be silent, and as soon as he 
could overcome an almost irresistible inclination to roar out laughing, he 
burst out, as if only just recovering his breath,— 

‘‘Och! where am I? where am I? is it the blessed face of the airth I 
see before me? spake to me some one, or I'll be carried off agin.” 

The priest, fancying he recognised the voice, opened one eye a little, 
but the sight of the strange figure before him almost killed him with 
fright. Doolan had blacked his face, his hair was pulled over his eyes, 
and his dress covered with dirt and pieces of turf. 

“Oh, holy father, is it yerself ? is it Father Dowd sitting there?” 

The priest ventured to look again, and exclaimed in broken accents, 
“In the name of all the saints, but it’s Michael Doolan, or the devil in 
his shape!” He took a flat bottle from under his gown, uncorked it with 
trembling fingers, and poured a few drops of the contents into the palm 
of his left hand. 

“If that’s holy wather you'd be sprinklin’ me with, just give me hold 
of the blessed liquor, while I wash the smoke down my throat.” And with- 
out waiting, Mike seized the bottle, and putting it to his lips took a 
hearty draught, after which he shook his head doubtfully. 

“Sure, its mighty like potheene ; but there, maybe I aint come to my 
proper taste yet, which can’t be wondered at, seeing where I have been to 
all this blessed day. Oh—h! Father O'Dowd, Father O’Dowd.” 
“Cannot you tell me, Mike, honey ?” said the priest, coming to a little. 
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* And to think how I got back again!” continued Mike, shaking him- 
self, and rolling his eyes about. 

«Let me hear all about it, my son; its for the good of your soul I ask 

ou.” 

“ Well then, yer riverence may remember the awful words ye made me 
say this morning, when I forgot myself in the passion I was in, and how 
Isaid I didn’t mind if—if—lI no need repate that,” and Mike looked sus- 
piciously round the room. “ Well, as 1 went along swearing at every- 
thing, all of a sudden I heard some one behind me, and turning round I 
see a big black naygur, wid a hook nose, two horns, and a tail like my 
black cow’s, which was the only dacent thing about him; he’d got red 
breeches on, the baste, and the calves of his legs was covered wid long 
shaggy hair. 

“« The top of the mornin’ to ye, Misther Doolan,’ says he; ‘ you are 
just wanted a bit, and if you come wid me I'll show you the way.’ 

“Now, you see, though I was nearly kilt wid the fright, | walked on 
for a time, and then I thought J’d have a run for it; and off I started, 
but the devil made a summerset over my head, and, making his tail as stiff 
as a poker, came down on the tip of it right before me; and there he was 
in the middle of the road balancing himself like a great letter T ; then 
he began to twirl round like a tetotum, and when he’d done that, up he 
jumps again, and, takin’ hould of my arm, began convarsin’ quite playful 
like, as if he’d known me from a babby. 

“« Hope you ain’t hurt yourself ?” says I, trying to be civil. 

“ ¢ Sorra the bit,’ says he; and he whisked his tail out, like a carman’s 
whip, and flicked the end of it within an inch of my nose. 

“ ¢ But,’ thought I, ‘I'll do you when I come to my place,’-—so I 
bolted in, and shut the door; ye see, I knew he could not get in behind, 
for that was nailed up to keep in the poulthry. When | looked out of 
the window I could not see him, nowhere ; so I tried the door again, 
and walked into the back room,—for I heard a crackling there that 
puzzled me entirely ; and there !—Holy Payther !— if there warn't a 
blazing fire, wid the cratur sitting in the middle of it, whisking the aishes 
about with his tail, and the illegant red breeches burnt to tinder. Whe- 
ther he was only laughing to himself, or whether he was filled with 
biling wather, it ain't for the like of me to say, only there was a bubblin 
inside of him, and the stame was coming out of his mouth like the spout 
of a tay-kettle, making such a botheration smother, that I was forced to 
go out into the street again; then I made for a snug hole in the bog 
that I knew of, but it wern’t of no use at all, he was by me again in a 
pig's whisper, and, putting his paw round me, as if I'd been a famale, 
says he, ‘ Well bed here, Mike, if it’s quite agreeable.’ ‘If I do, 
I’m , says Laing him a kick that would break the legs of an 
Christian. ‘ Maybe you will,’ says he, and he twisted his long tail all 
round my legs, so that I could not move a limb any how. ‘ Hould fast,’ 
says he ; whir-r-r-r, and down we went, bang through the bog, as aisy 
as I’d put my finger through a mashed patatey.” 

“ Oh, mihi beati Martini !” muttered the priest, who, under the com- 
bined influence of fright and whisky, was quite confused. 

“My eye and Betty Martin, is it?” exclaimed Mike; “but you 
wouldn’t say that if you see the plate I found myself in when I 
come to.” 
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“It’s only a prayer, my son—a prayer to the blessed Saint Martin ; 
but go on, sure it’s a miracle you came back = only 

‘* Well, he left me awhile, and went to the master I was come, 
and then I got time to look round me a bit.” 

“ And what did you see there?” inquired the priest, earnestly. 

“ Oh, there was no end of devils, all shapes and sizes, some wid 
wings and tails, and some widout ; and there was red blazes, and blue 
blazes, and smoke and brimstone, and all that, just as your riverence tells 
us, you know ; in one part | see a little sooty gassoon of a devil, wid his 
head no bigger than a pay, and the smaliest sprig of a tail behind; he 
was driving along a mob of lawyers out of the red flames into the 
blue; ’twas fine divarsion, sure, to see them dance, when he pricked the 
lazy ones wid his little pitchfork.” 

“ Ah, them lawyers,” observed the priest, shaking his head; “devil the 
penny did I ever get for saying mass for the soul of a lawyer; it’s want- 
ing in righteousness and grace they are, bad cess to ‘em !” 

“‘ Well,” continued Mike, “if the lawyers had no grase, there was 
plenty somewhere else, for a little further I see a great frying-pan,—as 
big round as the little lake down yonder,—and chock full of prastes, most 
of them fat and iley looking, like your riverince ; so you see there was 

lenty of grase for ‘em to slip about in. A big chap, in a red apron, had 
foul of the handle,—a full-grown devil he was, and no mistake,—and if 
you could only hear them all youl, when he gave them a shake every now 
and then—” 

“Howly Virgin!—listen to that now!’’ exclaimed Father O'Dowd, 
gasping for breath. 

* Yes, sure ; and who should I see looking over the rim, and making 
faces at a fellow that was poking the fire—who, but Father Linn! him 
as was parish priest before your riverince, and died eating solid mate in 
the middle of Lent.” 

“ How did you know that?” inquired the priest. 

“ How did I know it? Why, aint he continually choking all the 
while, and quite black in the face, wid his eyes as big as tay-saucers, and 
the tail of a dead pig hanging out of the corner of his mouth as a warning 
to the others.” 

Father O’Dowd was quite shocked. 

“To think,” said he, “of his breaking a fast like that ;—why didn’t 
he make mincemeat of it?—the dirty glutton!” 

Mike proceeded : 

‘‘ By this time my friend wid the hairy legs came back to fetch me ; 
and we went up and down, in and out, ’til he opened a door and shoved 
me in, widout waiting to say good bye. Maybe I thrembled a bit at 
first, when I found myself before his Majesty—him you call the ‘ Ould 
Sarpent’ behind his back. He’s a very civil-spoken gentleman though, 
when you come to know him, and not such a dirty black either as they 
paint him in the pictures. He seemed all in a hurry like, getting ready 
to go visiting, for he had a beautiful new coat on, and his horns were 
tucked back under a white beaver hat. He’d plenty of servants, too : 
one chap polishing his hoofs wid a blacking-brush, and another eombing 
out the elegant tuff at the end of his tail ‘Mornin’, Michael,’ says he. 
‘Mornin’, yer riverince,’ says I. You should have heard him laugh 
when I called him yer riverince. ‘ Mike,’ says he, ‘1 heard every word 
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you > agg this morning, and it would sarve you right to keep you here 
entirely, only you must be killed first, and that would give throuble; 
and after all, it was not so much your fault as that—’ oh, what a bad 
name he called you then, father! ‘Maybe,’ says he, ‘ you noticed a 
little frying-pan coming along?” ‘I'll never forget the sight,’ says I. 
‘That's one of the pans of purgatory: when they aint quiet there, we 
give them a toss over into the fire, by way of achange. You see, Mike, 
when priests come, I’m bound to take them in and make them comfort- 
able ; but I don’t want any more for the next week or so. Now, most 
of them you saw came here through not minding their own business— 
Father Linn, for instance; him wid the little pig sticking in his throat. 
The og meat that choked him was sent him by a lawyer for helping 
him in his dirty work ; and you may tell that parish priest of yours, that 
I’ve got my eye on him, and if he don’t mind Ais own business I'll have 
him in the pan one of these days, as sure as he is drinking whisky with 
a pretty girl this very minute.” Them was his very words. ‘ And 
now,’ says he, ‘as I’ve to be at the repale meeting in Dublin in five 
minutes, if you'll say where you want to go to, I'll just give you a lift 
back.’ ‘I would like to see Kate Mayoney again, yer honour,’ says I. 
‘Well, then, just jump up here,’ and he put me on his thumb-nail, where 
I sat as aisy as if I were in a shandry-dan; then he gave me a fillip, 
and up I shot like a sky-rocket. That’s all I know, till my head 
knocked against the table, and I saw your riverince and Kate ne ee as 
if you didn’t expect me to come by that way at all.” 

The priest was trying to collect his thoughts, and muttered something 
about writing to the Pope. 

“Only keep this a secret, Mike,” he said, “and I'll marry you to- 
morrow ; and I tell you what, after what Lawyer Pip said about the 
bees, I sha’n’t have any more to say to him; and if you only hold out, 
you will get your own price for the bit of tatey-ground. And now, just 
walk with me to the village, for I feel mighty strange, and we can talk 
over matters as we go along. Good night, Miss Mayoney.” 

The young couple were shortly married; and on Michael’s renewin 
his promise of secrecy, Father O’Dowd gave them his blessing into the 


bargain. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF THE FREIHERR VON GAUDY. 
By Cuaries Hervey. 


Croucuine the brazen pedestal beside 
Where Henri Quatre’s equestrian figure towers, 
Soon as the blush of morn the east has dyed 
Till sunset heralds the dim twilight hours, 
A woman sits; from her once beaming eye 
The light is faded, and her pale cheek’s hue 
Is corpse-like ; a thin house-dog cowers nigh, 
While thus her feeble voice for alms doth sue : 
“T’m living still! Deny not from your store, 
An alms to me, the poorestf the poor! 
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“ My father on the hangman’s cart I saw: 
Still the mob’s cruel jests I seem to hear : 

I see bloodthirsty poissardes shouting draw 
Their fetter’d victim to his fatal bier. 

He slips—a gory stream is flowing there. 
Hark! “ Vive le Roi!” his latest accents say. 

The sharp axe falls ; like thunder rend the air 
A thousand cries of “ Vive la Liberté !” 

I’m living still! Deny not from your store 

An alms to me, the poorest of the poor! 


“My mother died in the Salpetriére. 
I’m living still! My gallant brother fled 
Glory and death in La Vendée to share, 
And on our father’s hearth his life-blood shed. 
Me too—a proud count’s child—they wedded me 
To a vile base-born wretch, as,lawful prey, 
A brutal tyrant’s helpless slave to be. 
In ten sad years my beauty pass’d away. 
I’m living still! Deny not from your store 
An alms to me, the poorest of the poor! 


“ And I became the mother of a son, 
’*Twas my delight his joyous face to view : 
Till with disgust I strove his kiss to shun, 
As he each day more like his father grew. 
I cursed him ; from the bridge he sprang to die, 
Here, from this spot, in the dark stream below ; 
Yet his last look of tearless agony— 
God! can I e’er forget that look? Ohno! 
I'm living still! Deny not from your store 
An alms to me, the poorest of the poor ! 





“ Dimm'd with incessant weeping are my eyes ; 
No home, no friends, no resting-place I know 
Where I can sleep ; cold stone my couch supplies ; 
E’en in my dreams I hear the waters flow. 
I’m living still! When sounds the midnight bell, 
Then rise the foaming waves in swelling flood ; 
With dripping hair my son—I see him well— 
Exclaims, “ What mother curses her own blood ?” 
I'm living still! Deny not from your store 
An alms to me, the poorest of the poor! 


“ Child without parents, sister without brother, 
Wife without husband—I am living still! 

Alone, unloved, unknown, a childless mother, 
Poor, old, and blind—what more my cup to fill ? 

Here is my faithful dog, my only friend; 
And he, ere long, starv'd at my feet will lie. 

Oh that, life’s lamp extinct, my woes would end! 
When may I hope to be at peace and die? 

I’m living still! Deny not from your store 

An alms to me, the poorest of the poor!” 
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CAMBRIAN TALES. 
(“cymrd pros ByTH!’”*) 
Cuarter IX, 

THE MYNYDD bod. 


Here was it, stranger, that the patron Saint 
Of Cambria pass’d his age of penitence 

A solitary man, and here he made 

His hermitage, the roots his food, his drink 
Of Honddu’s mountain stream. 


Souruey’s Inscription in the Vale of Ewyas. 


“Tuts is right,” said Sir Owen Rhys, as he complacently reviewed the 
ladies and gentlemen, and grooms a horses, mustered and preparing to 
set out from his door. “I only wish the Phillipses, and Lloyds, and 
Davieses could have come. I like a good large party on the mountain, 
it takes off the dreary creeping sensation of so itode among those gloomy 

n walls. David Perrot, my dear boy, I am so glad you are arrived 
just in time for the start! there, you and sister Dyddgu must have done 
your gratulations and home talk by this time. You shall be deputy- 
marshal to-day, Davy. The horses do not match well together in size ; 
some old hunters, some hackneys, some ponies. Well, never mind; get 
the people into some sort of order; let them fall in as they will, but make 
them keep pace, and their places, and know where they belong in the 
company, and then all will go along as steadily as a sheriff to the assizes. 
Mind, we will have no blowing of bugles, no running of races to-day. 
The English ladies shall have nothing to frighten them, sir; on that I am 
determined.” 

When the party set out, Sir Owen and David galloped about in 
manful execution of the designs above developed, and, having duly 
arranged the troop, took their own several places in the front and rear. 
Sir Owen led the van, and either by choice, or the chances of the way, 
his large company soon divided into two bands, with a a of fifty 
yards or so between them ; several grooms and a sumpter-horse follow- 
ing more closely behind. 

“We are a gregarious assemblage to-day,” said Cadog Trevor to 
Arthur Tudor; “and if we do not assort ourselves a little, the effect of 
the scenery will be disturbed, lessened, or lost for us all.” 

Passing at first along a tolerable road for a short distance, they faced 
the line of mountains, and surveyed at leisure the stupendous bulwarks 
of those alpine fortresses in all their permanent varieties of form and 
ever-changing aspects of light and shade, and in all the serene or 
cence of their unity. As the second division of the ay Beha owly 
on in silent admiration, Cadog Trevor, scarcely sensible of their presence, 
gently uttered the following effusion :— 

“The noblest objects earth can boast, 
The ocean, sky, and starry host, 
To every eye their charms impart, 
And try their power on every heart. 
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Yon mountain altars thus arise 
With earth’s thank-offerings towards the skies; 
And soar above surrounding things, 
To tempt the touch of angels’ wings. 
Whate’er descriptive names they be 
That designate the Mynydd Da— ~ 
Whether they spread in sunshine bright 
Clear forms and richest hues to sight, 
And through the heather’s gleaming blue 
The eye can trace the narrow rhiw; 
ait: Or lighted by the western beam 
With gold and purple radiance stream; 
If back withdrawn from all below, 
th If wrapped in mists, or robed in snow, 
hi Through avenues of rainbows seen, 
Ht Or softly marked in moonlight sheen, 
Hi That mountain bulwark’s stately line, 
iy Those hills—those glorious hills are mine! 
if The ravens there have made their nest, 
) The hawks their lofty eyry dressed; 
The grouse are nestling in the heath, 
Oft startled by the night-jar’s breath; 
1 With smooth and noiseless flight, the owl 
aie In twilight there delights to prowl, 
Or hooting to the spangled sky, 
| To hear his rocky haunts reply. 
{ 
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The coney owns his burrowed den, 

The hare his couch in brake and fen; 

The mole throws up his mountainet, 

DER O’er galleries and chambers set; 

. : And on the dizzy pastures feed 

: The native sheep and native steed; 

PRE While dogs conduct them to the spot 

i Appendant on each shepherd’s cot. 

1 I would not in that wilderness 

Have one wild sojourner the less; 

i I would not seek by stealth or feud 

cae To gain an acre or a rood, 

iP Nor wish the sportsman’s joy to know, 

Ni Whose bugle echoes far below: 

In pastures, springs, and woods they bear, 
In mines and quarries lurking there, 

. My ownership no claimant slights 

Of common or manorial rights, 

4 But still that noble mountain shrine 








Of bardic memory is mine. 

Its images, distinct and clear, 

In dreams and absence reappear; 

A fresh ennobling solace, given 

© | To speak of peace, and hope, and heaven! 
wt For ever mine those forms shall last 

f Where’er my future lot be cast.” 





it After crossing a steep rhos, or mountain meadow, the adventurers 
he rode over an introductory hill and entered upon still rougher ground ; 
tit: then passing through the fold of a farm-house, they emerged upon the 
vee broad open base of the mountain, and shaped their course indirectly up 
its side, met by a keen sweeping wind right in front. 

“It would seem,” observed Cadog Trevor, “that the guardian spirits 
of our mountains sent forth these lively messengers to welcome their 
| vigorous sons, and to repel their timid votaries by such a rude initiation 

1 to their mysteries.” 
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Arthur Tudor looked anxiously at Lady Edith, an 
to direct her ascent as to evade the tf nee 

‘Tt cannot hurt me,” she said gratefully; “I shall get us : 
freshness presently. This desolate a tse with that lie — 
mountable barrier above, and, when we look back, the deep, broad, and 
rich valley, with that fine river spread along it, and all those cultivated 
and wooded hills in line, with the points of a more distant range peeping 
over them, are things, and combinations of things, so new to me, that I 
cannot express the sort of pleasurable surprise with which I enjoy this 
scenery ; while yet it harmonises with my feelings as if I had known it 
from childhood, as if what I am now seeing for the first time were all a 
reviving remembrance !” 

‘“ Dear Lady Edith,” said Miss Perrot, “you deserve to be a Welsh- 
woman. 

“Climbing thus by a succession of leaps is very fatiguing th » 
said Tudor. “Stop a moment. Now a and 3 sn 
Look at that long wooden bridge with its piers, and at that graceful row 
of tall poplars to its left, backed by trees of other forms, and chimneys 
among them! How prettily the village lies beside the bright Wye 
which stretches meandering away there, up towards the west, between 
the woods and hills! And now again look towards the mountains. That 
abrupt prominent form rising close to our right, with its base sloping off to 
the ground on which we tread, is the Taren Llwyd ; and that little bend- 
ing trackway just discernible up its side is called Rhiw Wen. The 
ridge before us, over which we shall climb directly, is the Bwlch y fiingel. 
The sun breaks out auspiciously ; may its warmth soon soften this bleak 
wind a little !” 

“I do not wonder,” she replied,” that poetic talent is frequent amon 
the Welsh. These hills aeck poetry.” fs te, . 

“Trevor,” said the happy Arthur Tudor, “let us now have your 
bardic invitation to the Mynydd Da. You owe us some encouragement 
in compensation for your inst speech.” 

Cadog Trevor immediately complied, and recited the following 
verses :— 

“Come, see the mountain wastes to-day! 

The mists descend the hill, 

And sunbeams chase the clouds away 
Which haunt the summits still: 

With buoyant heart and eye discreet, 
The shepherd’s rhiw to trace, 

With hardy steed, or agile feet, 
Confront the mountain’s face. 


“The secrets of the wilderness 

With careful steps explore, 

And look in mountain loftiness 
The widening prospect o’er: 

The Daren’s height adventurous scale, 
Or more adventurous go 

Great Gader’s rocky keep assail, 
And rob his kingly brow. 


“That abbey seek by Honddu’s stream, 
Amid the mountains set, 
Of ancient eulogy the thethe 
A beauteous -_ oy: 
32 
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There think of monks and red-cross knights 
Amid monastic gloom, 

Till fancy all the fabric lights 
And peoples from the tomb! 


“ Amid these solitudes profound 

Oft clanged the stricken shield, 

And Britain’s war-cry echoed round 
The awful battle-field. 

This stately amphitheatre 
With rocky boulders spread, 

A Druid’s fane, or sepulchre, 
Conceals the noble dead. 


“By lofty inspirations paid, 

However far you roam, 

The sheep’s wild heritage invade 
The hawk and eagle’s home; 

The furrows trenched by wintery floods, 
The trickling streams and rills, 

The narrow glens and fir-tree woods 
Between the shelving hills! 


“ Here oft the lonely echoes rung 

To bardic harper's tone, 

And o’er the mountain shadows flung 
‘The carn’s wild splendour shone: 

Sill memory’s light, its music strays 
O’er ground by patriots trod, 

They join the pensive heart to raise 
From scenes like these to God.” 





“We shail prove the truth of those verses,” said Tudor, “as we pass 
along. I object, Cadog, to the epithet ‘ Red-cross Knight; for in the 
crusade which Archbishop Baldwin preached in the year 1188 through- 
out Wales and among these mountains, all persons of all nations did not, 
as in the first crusade, bear alike the badge of the red cross; but that 
colour was reserved for the French only, and the English, with their 
allies, were distinguished by white crosses. However, the original desig- 
nation of * Red-cross Knight,’ and the general application of that term to 
the crusading chiefs, might perhaps make a stricter term look pedantic.” 

‘* I thought so in writing it,” answered Trevor ; ‘and it also occurred 
to me, that although Llantony is universally styled an abbey, that name 
is a mere courtesy title, for it never had an abbot, and was in fact a 
priory ; besides, the resident community were essentially canons, and not 
properly monks, unless we apply the latter as a general term for asso- 
ciated recluses.”’ 

Gaining the crest of the ridge, the travellers descended abruptly into a 
hollow pass formed by the bases of the dull light-green mountains, which 
towered around them in wild varieties of form, occasional crags and pro- 
jections of bare grey or red rock adding to their stern grandeur. The 
equestrians continued to wind along, coming now into the track of the 
peat-sledges, and following it forward through the narrow and gloomy 
ravine. 

** Never,” said Mr. Markwell, “ did I behold any scenery more power- 
fully expressive of utter desolation !_ Numerous as our company is, and, 
listening, we can hear the cheerful sound of its divisions behind and before 
us, yet the silence seems as absolute, the awe of solitude as profound, as 
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if ae we really alone here ;—which, for the fame of a Lawrence, I would 
not be ! 

“Look,” said Tudor, “at that cottage peeping out from the little 
sheltered glen there! Many such are scattered through this wilderness. 
It is a shepherd’s dwelling, and he has generally a right of pasture 
allowed for a cow, and a few sheep, and a pony of his own. In this 
desolate place he lives with his wife and children, and walks or rides 
forth every day with ‘his dogs to tend his wide wandering flock. Alike 
in mist and sunshine his arduous duties must be done, and their fulfil- 
ment is often attended by difficulties and dangers, more especially in the 
winter season, when all around is a howling waste. It is his business at 
the approach of snow to keep the sheep constantly moving, and to drive 
them towards the highest points and ridges, for should they seek for 
shelter in hollow places or ravines, it too often happens that they become 
deeply buried in the drifts, from whence they are frequently dug out 
dead. It is a curious sight twice a year to behold the flocks brought 
down into the vale; and the continuous tramp of such multitudes pro- 
duces a very strange and solemn sound, which is heard, and even felt, in 
vibrations at a considerable distance. In the summer the tenants of 
these sheep-walks often travel across the mountains in bands, and, collect- 
ing their flocks in some narrow glen by the side of a stream, perform 
the operation of sheep-washing. ‘The effect of the dreary and majestic 
scenery appears to be sensibly felt by the farmers and their retinues on 
such occasions, notwithstanding the countervailing tendency of active 
occupation and lively society. See, Lady Edith,” he continued, “ there 
are the spiry ‘ fir-tree woods between the shelving hills,’ and to the right 
stands the height called Castell Fferwynt, once no doubt a British 
fortress. These mountains have been the theatre of many a contest 
between the Cymry and the invading Saxons and Normans, and between 
the rival chieftains of Gwent and Breicheiniog.” 

“Where can the children of the shepherds go to obtain any sort of 
instruction ?” she inquired. 

“ Some of the elder ones,” replied Tudor, “ walk many miles almost 
daily over the mountain and back again in the summer months, when 
the ways are practicable, to the nearest village or hamlet that affords a 
dame’s school ; or at least they go once a week to the nearest house or 
cottage where the dissenting preachers hold their little Sunday-school. 
Blair’s description of the unwilling school-boy’s tardy progress towards 
his place of instruction is utterly inapplicable to Welsh children. I have 
generally observed that they run to school, thinking nothing of distance 
or tangible dangers in the way. ‘The parents also, looking anxiously at 
their infants, wish that these may soon grow big a to go there too! 
No hindrances, no gigantic mountain barriers can urably impede the 
efforts of such eager spirits for the attainment of education. 

“ Dyddgu,” said David Perrot, “shall you and I have a race up that 
nice sloping hill there ?” : Th 

“Oh, yes, delightful!” exclaimed Dyddgu; and off they flew. ; 
party now pursuing a sort of road, saw little groups of cottages on _ 
there as they passed on into a long, stony, and declivitous lane, high an 
continuous mountain walls shutting themvin on each side. 

“ See,” said Arthur Tudor, “there ig‘still the rapid brook whose a 
ever since we crossed the Bwich y ffipgel, we have been tracking unti 
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now; and there to our right opens the narrow valley of another mountain 
stream, flowing from the back of the Taren Llwyd and Rhiw Wen. 
Those buildings before us, in the angle formed by the meeting and 


junction of those narrow vales and streams, compose the hamlet of 


Capel y ffin,—the chapel of the Boundary, —for beyond lies Monmouth- 
shire, and stretching to our right in front is a part of Herefordshire.” 

“That pretty chapel in its green cemetery with its trees,” said Lad 
Edith, ‘answers exactly to the idea I had formed of the Welsh village 
churches from ‘ Jones’s Views in Wales.’ How remarkably tall and hand- 
some those yew-trees are! yet their vertical growth is very peculiar, and 
takes off from the funereal character; the wide-spreading and flat lateral 
branches of yew-trees in general seem peculiarly adapted to offer the pro- 
tection of their shade to the graves below.” 

“ Nevertheless,” replied Tudor, ‘1 entertain a particular partiality for 
these identical upright trees. They are among my darling specific 
varieties, and have, I think, a very dignified individuality about them.” 

“What a noble panorama of mountains enclose this pretty valley, 
and how fresh and bright that little river looks, with its neat stone bridge !” 
Lady Edith remarked. 

“This river,” replied her guide, “is the celebrated Honddu, from 
Trwyn Llech on the Crib y garth. It is the same little stream which you 
before observed, and has been gradually enriched by tributary brooks. 
This Afon Honddu, you must know, had the honour of supplying the 
beverage of our good St. David when he sojourned for awhile in this vale 
of Ewyas, and dieted himself upon leeks;—not the exotic leeks of modern 
kitchen-gardens, but the chives or seifys (Allium schenoprasum), still 
found in our upland pastures. 

“Your recent remark upon the cheering effect of water appearing in 
the landscape,” said Cadog Trevor, as proceeding on their way the party 
lost sight of the river, ‘ accords with my own feeling :— 


“*Tis not enough that Love should flow 
Through arid life a hidden spring, 
Known only by results, that show 
What freshening power its waters bring: 


‘** Imperfect seem the mountain lines, 
And dull the valley’s brightest gleam, 
Unless throughout the landscape shines 
The life and lustre of a stream; 


“And thus, in heaven-reflected light 
Affection’s ceaseless waves should move, 
And soothe the ear, and charm the sight, 
And cheer the very soul with Love.” 


The travellers at length beheld the stately facade of the western front 
of the still magnificent pile which they came to visit. Two high and 
massy towers, gracefully and symmetrically lightened in their lower and 
third stories by tall slender groups of slain shafts, with their deli- 


cately cast-pointed arches, by lancet windows down their outward sides, 
and each in its centre by a window, with the bold rounded arch and its 
columns, and the semicircular labels above, stood conspicuous, united to- 
gether by a wall of one story in height, in which appeared the spacious 
high arched central gateway, with its corresponding and annexed pointed 
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windows, their arches springing within from the gateway’s clustered 
pillars. Adjoming the tower which faced to the travellers’ right, they 
saw other buildings roofed and with projecting caves, displaying in the 
same front line a noble Anglo-Norman gateway, with its pillars, rounded 
arches and semicircular labels, surmounted by a deep vertical window 
inserted in the wall and roof. A few tall trees, their foliage already 
tinged with autumnal yellow, rose above and among the adjacent shrubs 
to the right of the ruins. The background was formed by the soft lines 
and sloping sides of the dark range of mountains beyond. Passing on, 
they turned an angle and faced the southern front. The walls, which 
once enclosed the church, had been razed to the ground, and the long 
aisles of interior arches in the pointed style, touched with the yellow tint 
of time, partially festooned with creepers, and slightly fringed with weeds 
of various growth, stood fully exposed to view. The whole party mus- 
tering on the spot, alighted there to inspect the far-famed Abbey of 
Llantony. 

“St. David is said to have spent several years of his life in a hermitage 
upon this site,” remarked Arthur Tudor; ‘and the place for many suc- 
ceeding centuries was called Llan Dewi nant Honddu, or St. David's in 
the vale of Honddu. This name still survives in its corrupt abbreviation, 
‘Llantony.’ A Norman knight named William de Lacy, in the reign of 
William Rufus, happening to visit the spot and to rest here on a hunting 
party, received so powerful an impression of awe from the solemnity of 
mountain solitude, that he resolved to remain here for life as a religious 
recluse; and, sustained by durable enthusiasm, patiently fulfilled his sud- 
den purpose, leading an austere life, and wearing his armour continually 
as a penitential garb, until time and rust consumed it. The fame of his 
eminent sanctity, after the lapse of several years, trp on Ervistus, a 
venerable ecclesiastic of Queen Maud’s court, to share and cheer his lonely 
lot. In the year 1108 they jointly erected a new church in this wilder- 
ness, which, being duly consecrated, was dedicated, after the Roman 
manner, to St. John the Baptist, the favourite patron of anchorets ; and 
about the same period Hugh de Lacy founded here a priory of regular 
canons, of the order of St. Augustine, which he dedicated also to the same 
St. John. Reputation and wealth soon attended this establishment ; its 
buildings increased, and before the year 1136 a stately and magnificent 
church superseded the earlier Norman structure. Giraldus Cambrensis, 
archdeacon of Brecknock, accompanied Archbishop Baldwin when he 
preached the crusade to the Cymry of the Mynydd Da, in the year 1188 ; 
and describing Llantony, Giraldus says :—‘ In the deep vale of Ewyas, 
which is about an arrow shot broad, encircled on all sides by lofty moun- 
tains, stands the church of St. John the Baptist, covered with lead, and 
an arched roof of stone, and, considering the nature of the place, not un- 
handsomely constructed, on the very spot where the humble chapel of 
David the archbishop formerly stood, decorated only with moss and ivy. 
A situation truly calculated for religion, and more adapted to canonical 
discipline than all the monasteries of the British isle.’* The discipline 
of the regular canons was at that period more highly esteemed than that 
of any other conventual order. These canons had been recently intro- 


duced into Britain by King Henry I., apd enjoyed his special patronage. 


* Vide Hoare’s “ Giraldus’ Itintrary,” vol. i., chap. iii., p. 68. 
‘ 
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420 A HARVEST SONG. 





Giraldus broadly intimates that worldly habits already prevailed among 
the secluded fraternity in his time, and that the hospitality they loved to 
ractise was er at the charge of cruel exactions upon the neigh- 
uring Welshmen. To such conduct these Augustine canons owed pro- 
bably the insults and oppressions complained of by ‘the Monk of Llan- 
tony,’ quoted in Dugdale. Contentions with the natives of the district 
caused the canons at length to desert this ay in the mountains, and 
to erect another near Gloucester, where the charms of city life and 
luxurious ease durably detained the fraternity, who for many subsequent 
centuries used this, their parent institution, merely as a source of re- 
venue anda place of banishment for a few superannuated or slighted 
brethren of their order; yet the existence of both abbeys lingered on 
until the general suppression of the monasteries by Henry VIII.” 








A HARVEST SONG. 


Gatuer in! gather in! ’tis the cry of the land, 
While the breeze on its wing bears the joyous command ; 
For there’s love and there’s health 
In the earth’s boundless wealth, 
There’s a song to the soul 
In the heavy wheel's roll, 
As it bears its last load 
O’er the track-beaten road, 
And the dignified horses exultingly win 
The brimming-full barn. Gather in! gather in! 


Gather in, gather in the green garlands of flowers 
That circle the hop-poles in fairy-shaped bowers ; 

For though in each bloom 

Lurks a drowsy perfume, 

Yet there’s friendship and mirth, 

And right genuine worth, 

In the help and support 

Of man’s si and sport ; 
And hark to the buzz when the pickers begin ! 
Like a chorus it cries, Gather in! gather in! 


Gather in! gather in! "Twill be heard to the end ; 
*Tis acry from on high—'tis the voice of a friend ; 
*Tis the warning oft told 
To the young—to the old, 
That a harvest is near 
Where we all must appear, 
And before Heaven’s throne 
Like sheaves stand alone ;— 
Then look we to Him that can pardon all sin, 
Ere the last trumpet sound—Gather in! gather in! 


VIRGINIA. 
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JACOB VAN DER NEESS. 


A ROMANCE, 


By Mapame PAauzow. 
Cuarpter VIII. 


Fare seemed to have decreed all things should combine to justif'y 

Jacob in the opinion of those to whose sharp observation he was ex- 
osed. 

: There was a mixture of truth and falsehood in his assertions which 
might have deceived even the most experienced observer, especially 
one who, like Mynherr van Marseeven, was influenced by the desire of 
doing justice to all. 

When Mynherr Cornelius Hooft repaired on the following day to 
Jacob’s house, to pursue his investigations, he was made acquainted 
with what had happened, and found Jacob in such a state of real, un- 
affected despair, that the sheriff believed he had lost his senses. 

At first, he could not be induced to leave his wife’s room; at last, 
complying with the sheriff's desire, he rushed out, burst into wild, inco- 
herent expressions, tore his hair, wept aloud, threw himself on the 
ground, and knocked his head severely on a bench. 

Convinced that there was no chance of leading him to any serious 
conversation in his present state of mind, the sheriff himself begged he 
would return to his wife, and asked to be conducted to the poor maniac. 
Unconscious of all that happened around her, she was quietly seated as 
usual, beneath the shade of her favourite lime-tree, with her cat on her 
lap, and gazing fixedly at Angela’s flowers, for she missed the hand that 
was wont to tend them; though, in the benighted state of her thoughts, 
she could not explain what she missed even to herself. 

We have before said that Brigitta van Casambort had once been 
remarkable for her beauty. } 

Her bodily strength gradually wasted away since her last illness, and 
she had fallen into a slow decline, but suffered no pain; and nig 
now unable to move from one place to another without assistance, she 
was unconscious of this change, and perfectly contented everywhere. _ 

When she heard the sound of Mynherr Cornelius Hooft’s approaching 
footsteps she looked up, smiling cheerfully, for she hoped it was An- 
gela; but disappointed at seeing a stranger, she turned away with in- 
difference from him to the little kitten, which, more excitable than its 
mistress, had awoke, and was stretching itself and rolling about on her 
lap, to her evident delight. : 

Cornelius Hooft thus gained time to observe her more closely. She 
seemed in the last stage of a decline; her features were pale as death ; 
her snowy hair was neatly disposed beneath a cap of black velvet, which 
displayed the beautiful contour of her head. Time and sorrow had 
vainly sought to impair the classical beauty of her countenance, which 
Hooft gazed on in silent admiration. She was clad in a rich silk dress, 
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made according to the fashion of the times, and at the end of the lon 
hanging sleeves appeared her thin delicate hands, whose dazzling white- 
ness rivalled the white fur of the cat. Her eyes were fixed on her 
little pet; but when Cornelius Hooft sat down by her side, on the bench, 
she raised them to his face, and smiled sweetly. 

Blue eyes acquire a singular many through the influence of con- 
sumption; it deepens their colour, and endows them with a peculiar 
brilliancy, which becomes more striking in every advancing stage of the 
malady. The poor maniac was so completely relieved from every sor- 
row, chat her soft blue eyes bore an expression of childlike innocence and 
happiness. Mynherr Cornelius Hooft was quite overpowered by this 
saintlike beauty ; and when she fearlessly touched his arm, to draw his 
attention to the playful tricks of her little favourite, his eye grew moist 
with emotion. He now felt perfectly convinced that she was indeed 
the unhappy victim of the most cruel fate—not some unfortunate being 
substituted by Jacob for the advancement of his avaricious plans—but 
really and truly the unhappy wife of Renier van Grineveldt, and the 
sister of the Countess van Casambort. 

He was forced to content himself with this conviction for the day. 
All the other inmates of the house were engaged in attendance on 
Angela, and Susa in particular, the old female servant of the Grone- 
veldts, whom he was so anxious to examine, was perfectly inaccessible. 

Having ascertained this point, he quitted this melancholy abode, and 
in a deep reverie took his way to the burgomaster’s house, whom he 
found in his study. Madame van Marseeven, who took the deepest 
interest in this affair, was with her husband, and had obtained leave to 
be present at the consultation regarding it. 

*“* My dear friend,” said the sheriff, after a friendly greeting with the 
burgomaster, “I have undergone a most unexpected change of opinion, 
and have conceived some doubts as to whether this knave, this impostor, 
this Jacob van der Néess, may not, after all, be an honest man.” 

Both husband and wife laughed; and Hooft laughed with them, for 
he was half amused at himself; but he became more serious when, 
turning to the kind-hearted Flavia, he related to her poor Angela’s 
misfortune : his recital moved her to tears. 

**Good Heavens! my dear husband,” said she; “if we take it for 
granted that this poor woman is really the daughter of Renier van 
Grineveldt, do not you think it would be right and proper in me to 
visit her in her distress, and strive to soothe her under such afflicting 
circumstances ?” 

‘I depend on your kind and gentle heart, my dear Flavia, to do so 
when the proper time arrives,” said the chief burgomaster, evasively ; 
for he did not by any means think that time was come; “ but we will 
not interrupt Hooft’s account.” 

The sheriff then pictured Jacob's despair in the most lively and 
amusing manner; yet seriously expressed his opinion that it was im- 
possible any man could affect such feelings, or put himself into such a 
state through dissimulation ; for Van der Néess had seemed almost beside 
himself ; while, on the other hand, this vehement outbreak of grief 
sufficiently proved the ardent love he must feel for his wife. 

“ But, more than all that,” continued Mynherr Cornelius, “ the sight 
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of the poor maniac has convinced me we are on the right track. Mer- 
ciful Heavens, what a sight !” 

Madame van Marseeven drew her chair closer, and said,— 

“ How do you mean, my dear sir? is she such a dreadful object? 
Tell us all about her. What sad tidings for the poor Countess van 
Casambort !” : 

Dreadful!” repeated the sheriff; “no, my dear madam, dreadful 
is not the word. ‘Tears of the deepest emotion started into my eyes 
as I gazed on that gentle being, with her sweet smile, and the ex- 
pression of angelic purity on her beautiful countenance. Indeed, this 
melancholy sight would be too affecting for your kind susceptible heart ; 
I own it almost unmanned me. If the Catholics placed the image of 
such a Madonna on their altars, they might, indeed, hope that her inter- 
cession would redeem them from their sins. Words cannot describe 
how touching her appearance, as she sat there so quiet and peaceful, with 
that brow of dazzling white, and that silvery hair,—her form wasted to 
a shadow,—and yet so beautiful and noble; in appearance like a corpse, 
—and yet with a lustre in those deep blue eyes that seems to prove they 
still contain the heavenly spark. Yes, indeed; you laugh at these con- 
tradictions ; but, by Heaven, I could swear she was really and truly the 
victim of the dreadful fate we are all acquainted with, and the wife of the 
unhappy Renier van Grineveldt !” 

‘«* And as sure as I am alive,” said the burgomaster, smiling, “ she has 
made an attack on your heart. You have worked yourself up into such 
a state of excitement, that you look as if you were in the agonies of 
poetical composition.” 

Hooft smiled again; but his emotion was still perceptible, and he 
advised Mynherr van Marseeven to acquaint the Countess van Casam- 
bort with the discovery that had been made. 

‘‘We will defer that a few days longer,” returned the burgomaster, 
“for we have to do with a quick, sharp-sighted person, who is accustomed 
to examine closely into all things; and from having been — in an 
independent situation, and used to act for herself, has acquired a clearness 
of perception, and a methodical regularity in doing business, very un- 
common in a lady. I must have better grounds to advance than con- 
jectures and probabilities, especially as she will not be much inclined to 
acknowledge such uncommon relatives; in spite of her honourable cha- 
racter, it will cost her many a struggle to do so ; but above all, we cannot 
count upon her feeling such a poetical inspiration as our friend Hooft ; 
aud all his sorrowful presentiments will not have half as much effect 
upon her as some few indisputable documents signed and sealed.” 

“T must submit to your raillery,” said the sheriff, smiling; “ but I 
shall have my reverge when you see this sainted creature. As to the 
rest, I believe you are in the right; and Iam much mistaken if this 
Jacob van der Néess does not soon regain sufficient composure to attend 
to his business. T’'ll engage we shall not have long to wait for these 
proofs, which he asserts he can produce. There is no doubt that Neess 
is an equivocal fellow ; all those who deal with him require to be on their 
guard, for he is a cunning and calculating rascal ; and though they can- 
not detect him, they feel convinced that he takes them in, or at least 
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“T fear we must give up all thoughts of ascertaining the precise 
amount of Gréneveldt’s fortune,” continued the burgomaster, “for Van 
der Néess will scarcely acquaint us with what he received.” 

“Scarcely,” returned the sheriff; ‘yet that will not prevent him 
giving us a flourishing account of his increase of this fortune, and 
pluming himself on his disinterestedness, while he laughs at us in his 
sleeve. Yet even supposing it to be true, that it was bY means of this 
property he effected the extension of his business, which surprised the 
whole body of merchants, who can blame him for having increased 
the fortune intrusted to him ? Who can say that he did this for his own 
advantage ? The only way to catch him would be to prove that he 
employed unfair means to get possession of the heiress ; but we must 
own that this suspicion, though apparently well founded, has almost been 
refuted by her. Only think of the unaccountable assertion of Néess’ 
having maintained the whole family by the produce of his own exertions, 
and abstained from employing any of Groneveldt’s fortune for their use 
till his marriage with the heiress put him in possession of it !” 

“Do not forget,” said the burgomaster, “ that Neess is a dirty miser, 
and covetousness makes the act of hoarding a treasure the greatest 
delight to men of such a disposition. There is no saying what he had 
previously determined to do with Groneveldt’s fortune—that is his secret. 
The ablest stroke of all was decidedly marrying the heiress.” 

“ Alas!” sighed Madame van Marseeven, “ that is a step which can 
never be recalled ; and how sad—how distressing for her relatives!” 

‘‘T hear,” said the burgomaster, “that the Prince Stadtholder has 
named the Countess van Casambort one of the ladies of honour who 
are to attend the Queen of England, in addition to her own suite: If 
this be the case, she will accompany her Majesty hither, and this affair 
will thus be sooner brought to light. We shall in the mean while collect 
all the proofs, and carefully investigate every circumstance, and then I 
shall count upon you, my dear Flavia, to employ the gentle means your 
noble heart will readily suggest to support and comfort the unhappy 
Countess van Casambort under this severe mortification to her pride.” 

Mynherr Cornelius Hooft had not been mistaken in his opinion of 
Néess. On the succeeding day he reappeared, perfectly composed ; but 
his countenance still bore the traces of the wildest grief; and even his 
robust constitution seemed to have suffered, in consequence of the agonies 
of the preceding day. His eyes were dull; his features pale and wan, 
and seemed furrowed with grief, which increased his ugliness. 

“Good Heavens!” thought Hooft, who was very susceptible on the 
subject of beauty, “what a solitary life this poor girl must have led, to 
be induced to marry such a man!” And again the suspicion rose into 
his mind that she must have been decoyed into this marriage by fiendish 
arts. 

Van der Néess received the sheriff with every possible demonstration 
of respect, and brought forth for his inspection all the papers and proofs 
which he had long since held in readiness for this occasion. 

It was of great assistance to him that he had before classed and ar- 
ranged these, and fully decided on what he was to show and say, and 
what he was to conceal, for he was really exhausted in body ; and it will 
be easy for us to believe this, for we know enough of him to be even 
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better persuaded than Mynherr Hooft that the fear of losing the only 
being he loved un earth was sufficient to drive him to distraction. 

On this occasion the dreadful anxiety and agitation of his mind had 
been aggravated by the remorse he felt for his conduct, and thus, in his 
frenzied excitement, he had directed his violence towards himself, 

But on the evening of the same day it appeared that, although poor 
Angela’s fond hopes were withered by the birth of a dead child, and 
she was in a state of the most deplorable weakness, there was no further 
danger of her life. This conviction reconciled Néess to himself, and we 
must confess that he retracted a part of his self-accusation, striving to 
persuade himself that he could not be accountable for the natural conse- 
quences of an important step which it was his duty to take ; and that it 
was a man’s misfortune, not his fault, if, on occasions when a dignified 
behaviour was called for, he was plagued with a wife whose childish fears 
drew down misfortunes on herself. These and similar reflections restored 
his equanimity. The sheriff had brought two notaries with him to 
draw up a statement of the case; he was surprised at the order and con- 
nexion observed in the relation of the facts, and the clear and indisputable 
evidence given of the identity of the persons in question, and he was 
forced to confess only an able and experienced man of business could 
have done all this. : 

A large part of Groneveldt’s fortune consisted in papers ; these Néess 
calculated at so high a value, and the amount he owned having received 
in ready money was so considerable, that it seemed very unlikely there 
should be any fraud; besides the total agreed perfectly with a rough 
calculation that had been made as to the probable amount of Groneveldt's 
fortune ; we must add that Jacob suspected this. Next in order came 
the jewels, and, on comparing them with an inventory found among the 
papers, not a single stone was found missing. 

Strictly adhering to the truth, which on this occasion suited him, Jacob 
related once more all the events of the case; and in alluding to the 
night when he had himself rowed Groneveldt across the water, he named 
the sailor who had been induced at his request to conduct the fugitive 
further, and who was still alive; and after this he requested Susa might 
be called to confirm his statement by her evidences. 

He well knew that this was an inevitable part of the proceeding, and 
certainly had reason to dread Susa’s evidences; but in this respect also 
fortune stood his friend. Jacob’s impassioned grief, and the touching 
anxiety he evinced on the preceding day, while poor Angela was strug- 
gling with death, had a little softened Susa’s feelings towards him, and 
she had said, in her sullen way, “ Truly, Néeess, much may be forgiven 
you, for the sake of your great love to Angela.” This Jacob had not 
forgotten. Susa was almost forcibly torn away from <Angela’s bedside, 
and, as she had scarcely strength enough to walk, appeared before the 
sheriff supported by Jacob. 

She was worn out and exhausted by her attendance on Angela, and 
altogether irritated and vexed at this whole proceeding, and the doubts 
it implied regarding the events, whose truth she was so perfectly ac- 
quainted with: her answers to the judges were therefore sullen and con- 
temptuous, yet perfectly confirmed Jacob's assertions. 

At the close of this investigation the sheriff was convinced he had really 
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found the fugitives, and that there was no deceit in the case : though un- 
willing to confess it, he felt he could no longer, in common justice, refuse 
to consider Jacob van der Néess as an honest man. 

These communications were duly made to the chief burgomaster; and 
after the lapse of a few days, when all apprehensions respecting Angela's 
health were removed, Mynherr van Marseeven deemed it incumbent on 
him to inform the Countess van Casatabort of the discovery of her rela- 
tives. The circumstances rendered this office, which ought to have been 
so gratifying, both difficult and disagreeable; for he was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the character of the countess to feel that the intelligence 
he had to communicate was calculated to occasion her the deepest morti- 
fication. Under this impression he declined forwarding a letter which 
Néess, now restored to his self-confidence, had written to his new aunt, 
and sought to repress the presumption and vulgar assurance of this rude 
man by some humiliating remarks. 

It was not long before Mynherr van Marseeven received the following 
answer from the Countess Urica:— 


“ High and mighty sir! 
“‘ My dear and noble cousin ! 

«* [ was fully prepared for the difficulties and disappointments attending 
me in my search for the friends I have lost, and foresaw the intrigues 
that would be set on foot by persons asserting claims to my relationship; 
therefore your unwelcome communications, though they agitated, did not 
surprise me. | 

“It would be scarcely worth my while to investigate the plans con- 
ceived by a miserable usurer, a common money-lender, probably with the 
view of plundering my purse with his impositions, were it not for the 
suspicion naturally aroused, that this man obtained the proofs he appears 
to possess through thefts and robberies, or even greater atrocities. 

“It seems surprising to me that I, a woman whose ignorance in matters 
of business has so often been ridiculed, should have been the one to hit 
upon this idea, which it appears escaped Mynherr Cornelius Hooft, and 
even my dear cousin, his mightiness Mynherr van Marseeven. 

“‘T think you should have begun by imprisoning this broker, Van der 
Néess, and thus you would probably have forced him and his women to a 
confession of their imposition, and there would have been no necessity for 
my taking any notice of it. If you are persuaded that these impostors will 
await my judgment, which will be somewhat more severe than yours, you 


‘ should, at all events, take the precaution of —e an embargo on the 


jewels and documents, as there is less doubt of their authenticity ; and the 
investigation on this subject should begin with a careful examination of 
the place where they have been found. Really, the only way in which 
you can make up for the fright you occasioned me is to keep these vulgar 
women from me; you ma tell them it is not so easy to represent 
Casambort, or to pass for belonging to a race distinguished through all 
generations for bearing the stamp of rank and character. 

“T tenderly embrace my charming cousin Flavia van Marseeven, and 
regret I cannot accept her kind offer of receiving me as her guest 
during my stay at Amsterdam. 

“His Highness the Prince Stadtholder has appointed me lady of 
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honour to her Majesty the Queen of England, and I must remain in 
her suite during her visit to your noble city. The deputation which 
arrived this day, with the courteous invitation of the city of Amsterdam 
to the princely bride and her royal mother, announced that the prince’s 
court would be fitted up for the reception of the royal visitors and their 
suite; and I know that magnificent building is capacious enough to 
contain all the Hague. 

“Yet I must chide my dear too susceptible Flavia for being led 
away by her weak state of health to give credence to the impostors who 
claim my relationship, and allowing herself to be influenced by the gossip 
of a vulgar woman. 

“Tam happy to say, my noble cousin, that, for my part, I am at pre- 
sent in perfect health, and not inclined to be easily affected or taken in ; 
while I look forward to the indulgence of a hearty laugh at our good 
friend Cornelius Hooft, for giving way so easily to his poetical fancies. 

« Y God bless you my dear and noble cousin! and in the hope of an 
agreeable meeting, believe me, 

“ Your faithful cousin, 
“ Urica, CounTEss VAN CASAMBORT.” 


The chief burgomaster burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter when 
he had perused this letter of his faithful cousin’s; he communicated its 
contents to Mynherr Cornelius, and then repaired to his wife, and read to 
her the opinions of her cousin Urica. 

Such haughtiness and assumed superiority, even over her distinguished 
husband, could uot fail of exciting the gentle Flavia’s disapprobation ; 
but she shared too many of her wounded cousin’s feelings and prejudices 
not to attempt an excuse for her. 

“ My dear Flavia,” said her husband, “I assure you neither I nor my 
friend Hooft feel angry with her, for we expected as much from the first 
attack. The lecture she gives us, and her doubts of our circumspection 
in matters of business, have amused me exceedingly, and excited a hearty 
laugh. The documents and jewels are here already ; but as I forgot to 
acquaint her with this, her censure is not wholly undeserved. But from 
this, in which she will not even admit the possibility that such low con- 
nexion could have any claim on her, I foresee the struggle that will take 
oe in her heart when she is forced to confess the justice of these 
claims.” 

“Oh, I have no doubt of Urica’s heart,” said Madame van Mar- 
seeven, quickly ; “ we all know how many good, noble, and great ualities 
she has, and how much the circumstances under which she was brought 
up must excuse her masculine independence, and the wilfulness of her 
character.” : 

“My dear Flavia,” said Herr van Marseeven, “this is a trial for 
which her experience offers no precedent. I do not doubt that your 
cousin’s heart is naturally good and noble, only misfortunes teach us how 
far the goodness goes we boast of. The uninterrupted continuance of 
fortune’s favours produces many a dark side.” 

“Oh, my dear husband!” said Flavia; ‘‘do you think that ap lies to 
my cousin Urica? You saw her after her return from Italy; what im- 
pression did she make on you?” 
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“ Your cousin is one of those striking phenomena, both in body and 
mind, who sometimes cross our path ; and we should beware of forming rash 
opinions of them, because one of their peculiarities is, that they are not 
easily fathomed. The contradictions we sometimes remark arise from 
the unsettled state of their mental qualities, which in highly-gifted indi- 
viduals take a longer time to become developed and duly arranged than 
in those whose minds are of a meaner order. Urica is so strikingly 
beautiful that she reminds one of the Venetian beauties Titian has ren- 
dered immortal. She has an acute understanding, and is, I believe, of 
an inflexible disposition. Love, they say, never yet S sages influence 
over her, although she has passed her twentieth year. Her health has been 
fully re-established by her stay in Italy, and she has the art of displayin 
her gifts. You consider this a very superficial description,” combi 
Mynherr van Marseeven, smiling, as his wife still looked at him, as if ex- 
pecting to hearmore. ‘I must add that she conducts herself like an in- 
dependent princess at the court of the Stadtholder. Yet this situation 
is irksome to her, and she is forming plans for a change of re- 
sidence ; while the natural thought of contracting a marriage never 
seems to enter her mind. She is benevolent and generous, and 
capable of making the greatest sacrifices to serve her friends. Her 
household is composed of a number of faithful and respectable do- 
mestics, who would give their lives for their young mistress. A 
widowed lady lives with her as a companion: she is a Countess of 
Comenes, a noble but poor relation of Urica’s. The latter never ap- 

ars in public without this reserved, stiff lady, who issues the invitations 
to the Countess Urica’s house, and is so attentive to all the nicest shades 


of propriety, that your cousin’s reputation is without shadow or blemish, 
I have now given you the outlines of her character ; when Ptr see her 


our feminine tact will enable you to take a clearer and deeper view ; 
and I shall learn from you how high a place this gifted cousin deserves 
to occupy in our estimation.” 

“Oh,” said Flavia, “I am ill suited to such characters; I cannot 
enter into their ideas any more than they can enter into mine ; and if I 
were to obtain the confidence of such lofty minds, I should feel they 
only wished to ease themselves of their poignant thoughts and feelings, 
and that I merely received, like an empty vessel, what they were 
anxious to throw off.” 

“And my Flavia revenges herself in secret by the acuteness of her 
observations and conclusions,” said her husband, bending towards her 
with a look of devotion, “ while she possesses a far deeper knowledge of 
human nature than these lofty dames would believe possible.” 
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THE CHILD OF GENIUS, 
BY E. P. ROWSELL, ESQ. 
I, 


He was a strange and wayward child, and since his birth had been a 
marvel to all who knew him. His parents pondered sorrowfully over his 
odd ways and fancies, and with a sigh remarked upon their “ poor boy,” 
as one in whom the light of reason was o’ershadowed, and who in mind 
and body alike wanted the average share of health and strength. His 
elder brothers, with less feeling, more often raised a laugh at his expense, 
and were pleased to worry and annoy him. Some laughed at, but more 
pitied him—that strange and wayward child. 

Poor Harry Selwood! He was but twelve years old, yet somehow or 
other there was as complete a barrier between him and all acquainted 
with him as though he had spent a life in estranging himself from them. 
Why was this? He was so different from the generality of boys. The 
sport, the merry laugh, the hearty shout, he never cared to join in, but 
rather turned from with disgust. The ramble in the thick wood, or seat 
by the silvery lake, when hours would roll away and he might still be 
found pondering—pondering, deep in meditation—lost in thought— 
these things pleased Henry—and not the senseless merriment or idle 
uproar that mostly find such favour both with young and old. 

Henry had a cousin about his ownage. This boy was the pride of the 
family, and many and frequent were the boastings of his superior attain- 
ments and startling abilities. Every one admired him; the whole 
family petted him; he was a marvel, a striking genius, a highly gifted 
youth, and would be a man of note, a great man, a distinguished cha- 
racter, whom the world should gaze at with astonishment, and humbly 
reverence. His name was Charles Marley. He was a star in a ball-room, 
his manners were perfection, his conversation was brilliant ; he was witty, 
and wrote verses. 

Harry Selwood was reserved and shy ; he conversed with no one much; 
he was not witty, and wrote no poetry. 

The boys reached their seventeenth year. Marley’s father was in 
easy circumstances, and Charles was sent to college. Selwood’s surviving 
parent was poor, and Harry found himself one morning seated at a desk 
in a dingy counting-house in one of London city’s dirty lanes. 

Oh, the disgust with which he viewed the well-filled day-books and 
the ponderous ledgers, and the deep, deep sigh with which he set himself 
to copy letters and cast accounts. The agony it cost him, and the mighty 
effort it required, to drag down to the level of this wretched employ- 
ment a mind hitherto occupied with high and lofty w~ Py and bright 
and bold conceptions. But there was no help for it, and so the boy did 
copy letters, and did cast accounts. 

Wearily, wearily went the days. The bright period of the boy's 
existence had passed away—the sunshine of his life was gone, and dark 
and dreary was the prospect that lay before him. He became still more 
reserved in his manners, and still more of a mystery to those around him. 
His family grew uneasy on his account. ‘There was no hope of Harry’s 
getting on in the world while he consmued as he was now; he made no 
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friends, and no one would interest himself for him ; it was useless at- 
tempting to make him more sociable ; they had tried all they could, but 
it was of no use; they must leave him to himself, but it was a great 

ity.” The old suggestion was revived, that he was not quite right in 
fis mind, and was received with favour ; and at last it came to be set 
down that the boy was an object of pity, and so must be gently treated 
and kindly dealt by. 

Now it was just at this time that mre! began to awaken to, and 
become conscious of, the fact of the vast and singular difference between 
himself and those around him ; for strange to say though aware that 
he was unlike the generality of mortals, Harry Selwood had hitherto 
been so completely shut up, as it were, in the world of his own creating 
—the world arveet Me with the bright phantoms that his young and glow- 
ing fancy so oft had conjured up—where there was nothing dark or 
gloomy, but all was hight and sunshine—that to the present time he had 

n conscious only of dissimilarity, but knew not of its vastness and 
extent. Now he set himself to a rigid self-examination, and daily pon- 
dered more and more. 

There was a change in the boy’s conduct, he assumed a prouder air ; 
more reserved than ever,'he was haughty in his coldness and indifference, 
Hitherto he had laboured like a slave at his desk labour, now he did 
barely what was required of him. He was admonished, but did not amend 
—reproved, and treated the reproof with scorn—threatened, but received 
the threat with haughty air and flashing eye and trembling lip—dis- 
missed, and with a look of scorn unutterable, without a word, directly 
left the office. 

The young man told his father, who stormed, and rudely thrust him 
from him. Harry uttered no complaint and no reproach, but in a look— 
a look remembered after well, conveying what he could not express— 
turned, and was gone. 

It was night, and the stfrs were shining brightly. Henry Selwood 
moved unconsciously along ; he was stupified, stunned, and could not at 
present think of the past, the present, or the future. But by degrees the 
mind resumed its action, and he thought on what had occurred, and what 
he was doing, and whither he was going. Upon one point alone was he 
clear and decided, that he had taken a final leave of his home, and that 
he would return there no more. But whither should he go? It was a 
question he could not answer quickly, and coming to a quiet spot with no 
houses near, he sat down and pondered. 

Pondering again! He soon forgot the matter immediately before 
him, and found himself contemplating the broad heavens over his head, 
and gazing at the glittering stars. Then his thoughts soared still higher, 
mounting aie the heavens, and dwelling upon bright and glorious 
spectacles such as no mortal ever saw. A dni lock striking the hour 
of midnight, disturbed him from his reverie. Was it fancy, or did the 
bright stars pale at that moment ? and was it fancy, or did dark clouds 
gather in that single instant? He started up, something glistened before 
him, he looked again, and saw that he was by the side of the river. Oh 
that he had been any where else but there, for just then the fiend whis- 

red, “look where hundreds, wearied and worn out, have found a final 

ome.” And the boy drew near and looked upon the calmly -flowing 
river, and thought upon the resting-place it offered. 
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Every search was made for the missing youth, but no tidings could 
be gained of him, and after a while he was almost forgotten. In the 
mean time, “the pride of the family’ increased in favour, and was 
daily regarded with more esteem and admiration. Higher and higher 
grew the hopes of his cole. concerning him, andof the great thin 
which they felt sure hereafter he would do. And Marley lent a ails 
ear to all their approbation, and fed upon their bright anticipations until 
quite satiated with the fulsome praises hourly heaped upon him. _ He 
was assured by all that he would be “a great man, a distinguished cha- 
racter ;” he readily believed them ; and so the time passed on. 

In due time, after the usual course of study, Marley was called to the 
Bar. Now, thought his family and friends, will he display himself to the 
world, now will he give proofs of that high ability which we have all 
along felt sure that he possessed. Unfortunately, no opportunity for the 
exhibition of his powers presented itself for a dreary while, and great 
was the young man’s impatience, and great the anxiety of his friends. 
At length an opening did occur; there happened that fortunate cir- 
cumstance, the sudden illness of the leader in a cause in which he was 
junior counsel, Marley’s family were in ecstacies— Marley was delighted 
—a little doubtful, it must be confessed, as to his legal knowledge being 
quite as extensive in the particular points which this cause involved (the 
soundness and extent of his general legal lore he never for an instant 
doubted), but still trustful, and quite confident. 

But it was upon his oratorical power tlat the young barrister relied. 
He believed himself endowed with the gift of eloquence, and eloquence 
of the highest order. True, he had never practised public speaking, 
the vulgarity of the thing would have shocked him beyond expression ; 
but every one had told him that they were sure he possessed high 
rent § powers, and therefore, doubtless, high oratorical powers 
possessed. 

The cause in which Mr. Charles Marley was counsel for the plaintiff 
was called on, and Mr. Charles Marley rose to address the jury with a 
stout heart and a smile of confidence. He commenced—he proceeded 
—he hesitated—a strange sensation came over him—he felt doubtful 
whether he were rightly stating the case—he heard tittering—he 
a legal point (Good Heavens! the judge was laughing), the other counsel 
pulled him furiously by the sleeve—never mind, he would make it all 
right yet. On he went, getting every moment deeper into difficulties ; 
he floundered,—“ it was a pity he had not studied the law of the case a 
little more closely, and public speaking was not such an easy matter as 
he had thought for.” More ms a (now fierce and violent) of the sleeve 
by the other counsel, and angry whisperings in the ear, but he couldn’t 
catch the purport. A fierce struggle and then a thorough and complete 
break down ; a prostration more entire and more dreadful than ever had 
been known. 

The delusion was over, the dream dispelled, and Charles Marley’s 
pride was in the dust. At the age of one-and-thirty he found that all 
his life he had laboured under error and mistake. O bitter awaken- 
ing! There seemed to him conteprpt in every countenance and a 


sneer on every lip, and sad and broen-hearted the young man turned 
away, 
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Disgusted with himself and every one around him, Charles Marley 
plunged headlong into the vortex of gaiety and dissipation; striving to 
forget that he had ever dreamed of greatness or of honour, he began to 
pursue a course inevitably leading to ruin and to misery. His father 
supplied him abundantly with the means of gratification ; and in a little 
time the young man had well nigh beggared his parent. Just at the 
moment this distressing discovery was made, that parent died, and young 
Marley awoke to the consciousness of his folly, and to the necessity of 
changing his mode of life. At this juncture it was proposed to him by 
his uncle, Mr. Selwood (who had been bereaved of his two sons—the 
lost Harry's brothers—and whose circumstances, from various causes, 
had become embarrassed), that they should take a small dwelling and 
reside together. The overture was accepted, and the uncle and nephew 
selected and entered into their residence. 

Marley now set manfully to work at that needful study which he had 
before so woefully neglected. The worst of it was, that while studying 
he had the prospect before him of well nigh starving. Long and dreary 
must be the time that must elapse before he could hope to earn any- 
thing like even a decent subsistence, and how he was to live in this 
interval he could not well conceive. Heaven help him! his dream of 
fame and fortune was dispelled, and for it there were substituted the 
dark realities of utter insignificance and galling poverty. 

And so it came to pass that things at last assumed in truth a v 
dreary aspect, and the questions of ‘“ How to live,” and “ What to eat, 
drink, and avoid,” obtruded themselves upon young Marley’s mind morn- 
ing, noon, and night, His health suffered, and he pmed and drooped. One 
night the uncle and nephew, hearing that there was a grand ball at 
Buckingham Palace, strolled into the Park to see the company. They 
were returning homewards, when Marley, attempting to cross before’a 
splendid carriage, proceeding at a rapid rate, was knocked down and 
run over, The carriage stopped, and its occupant, opening the door for 
himself, immediately sprang out, eagerly inquiring as to what was the 
matter. .The form of the prostrate Marley, the frantic gesticulations of 
Mr. Selwood, and the gathering crowd, afforded an explanation. 

‘*Good Heavens! poor fellow—is he much hurt?” cried the gentle- 
man.“ Put him into the carriage. Does any one know his name ?— 
gently——take care—eh! his name ?” 

‘A Mr. Marley, sir,” cried one of the crowd, “ he’s badly hurt, I’m 
sorry to say.” 

** Poor fellow!—Marley, Marley—make way ; let me see him.” 

The crowd made way, and the gentleman advanced and gazed on the 
prostrate man. It was light enough for him to distinguish the features. 
{n an instant he took a step backward, murmuring, “‘ Gracious Heavens! 
can it be?” Then perceiving Selwood, who stood near, he ‘started ‘vio- 
lently again, and, with ste agitation, inquired his name. 

The distressed uncle replied; and then, betlig requested so to do, gave 
his address, and took his seat in the carriage (in which the injured 
man had previously been placed) by the side of its owner. The carriage 
proceeded to the address given, and not a word was spoken (except by 
Marley, who feebly assured his uncle that he was not much hurt) till it 
arrived at its destination. The sufferer was then lifted out and taken into 
the house ; a surgeon was sent for, and gave the gratifying information 
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that there was no serious injury, and that he would soon recover from 
the comparatively slight hurt he had sustained. 

Mr. Selwood and the stranger then withdrew to another room, 

The latter took the former's hand. 

“ Father,’ he said, “ do you not even now recognise me ?” 

“Father!” exclaimed Mr. Selwood, “ why —why—who—” 

“ Who am I?” said Henry Selwood, anticipating the inquiry: ‘I am 
your son Henry—‘the strange boy—the singular lad.’ You remember me 
now, father.” 

‘“‘Ts it indeed so?—then thank God—thank God for it,” eried the 
parent, flinging his arms round the neck of his recovered son.’ ‘ Oh, 
Harry! Harry! what have I suffered on your account, and how bitterly I 
have repented of the unkindness I was guilty of towards you.” 

“ There—there—father—let it pass: now hear a strange tale.” 

The tale was this. He had cast himself into the river, by the side of 
which we left him standing, desiring to relieve himself of the burden 
of existence. A gentleman coming up at the moment saw the action, 
plunged in after him, pulled him out, and conveyed him to his own home 
near at hand. When the boy recovered he told his simple tale, and so 
earnestly begged of his rescuer not to take any steps to return him to 
his home, that he (a kind old gentleman, a widower, and childless) con- 
sented and kept him with him, growing more and more pleased with him, 
till at last he (the old gentleman) adopted him as his son, and caused 
him to take his name of Shaw. Some short time after Mr. Shaw went 
abroad, taking Henry with him, and unfortunately died soon after he had 
reached the end of his journey. Henry, to whom he had left a large 
portion of his property, determined to continue travelling, still keeping his 
existence and altered condition secret from his family and friend. He 
now had the means of gratifying his taste and pursuing the mode of life 
most congenial to him. Now, therefore, it was, that he began to unfold 
to the world those startling mental attributes that he himself had long 
felt confident that he possessed. It was the indefinable sensation of 
difference from his fellows—of superiority—of elevation over the common 
herd, that had induced that reserve and singularity of manner so unfavour- 
ably commented upon by those who knew him in his boyhood. Ay, he 
felt it then, and knew that it was there—that mental strength and intel- 
lectual greatness, which gained for him in after years such admiration and 
applause. Now, when freed from the tyranny of the desk, emancipated 
from disgusting toil—loathed and spurned, and loathed and spurned 
again, till the boy’s whole soul, loving ve invigorating exercise, dotin 
upon such occupation as elevated, purified, and refined it, sickened an 
chilled, in very hate and scorn—it was now, we say, that, freed from 
these accursed fetters, he gave full play to the workings of his genius and 
displayed himself in his true and real character. Great triumphs 
followed—as an orator, an author, a deep and profound thinker, Selwood 
soon became celebrated, and he had only advanced midway towards the 
aie of glory which he finally attained at the time he revisited Eng- 

d, and was re-united to the remnant of his family; and those who now 
loudest sang his praises were such as in his younger days had been ac- 
customed to lament over him, as “ the poor boy—the singular lad—who 
doubtless was a little cracked in higfpper story.” 

° 
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THE CUTTER WITHOUT A NAME. 
A TRADITION OF THE THAMES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BATTLE CROSS.” 





A cenrury, or even fifty years since, the banks of the Thames, on 
either side between London and Greenwich, though differing somewhat 
in appearance, exhibited many of their present characteristic features, 
On the one hand, clear of the docks and quays, were tall crowded houses, 
overhanging at places the river itself. Dark narrow passages communi- 
cated with the water-side, being either alleys between buildings and 
long files of old sheathing-plank set up as fencing, or entries through 
some of the houses themselves—dark, damp, and noisome in the finest 
weather. On the houses and walls were advertised the various occupa- 
tions of ‘‘ Dealers in Marine Stores,” “Rope and Sail Makers,” and 
every variety of trade connected with the shipping and coasting interest; 
while public-houses, sheds, low lodgings, and receptacles of every de- 
scription, completed the medley. On the Surrey side, by Horsleydown 
and Rotherhithe, were building-slips, docks, and long dreary wharves. 

Dismal, desolate-looking yards were there, especially those of the 
ship-breakers, in which mingled in strange confusion the timbers, and 
knees, and sterns, and planking of men-of-war and of merchant-vessels ; 
while, above all, some gigantic figure-head of Nimrod, or mutilated 
Neptune, reeling against the fencing, overlooked the scattered and dis- 
jointed fragments of our veterans of the navy. 

There is something particularly desolate in the appearance of these 
old figures grouped about the yards. Some, mere busts; others, full- 
length effigies, shorn of an arm or a foot. Here, a Minerva without 
her xgis; here, a harp with but the torso of an Apollo; while, often 
above all, the head of some gigantic demigod or hero scowled through 
a dark vista of piled-up spars and scantlings, enshrined like some pagan 
deity of old in gloom and mystery, and startling the spectator with the 
fearful fascination of its broad, dull, lustreless eyes. 

At a little distance some vast ship, perhaps, in the mud by the yard- 
side, loomed through the obscure atmosphere, the ghost of what she 
once was, dismantled, unmasted, her decks removed, her planking gone, 
her tall timbers, through which the grey light streamed beneath the 
foggy atmosphere, standing up like the remains of some ribbed skeleton 
of a mighty wreck that had been for ages drifting, desolate and accursed, 
upon some charmed sea. 

Full of odd nooks, and streets, and windings, were these river-side 
localities. Little narrow passages, grim old houses—part timber, part 
brick or tile—long alleys, as before noted, leading from back thorough- 
fares to some watermen’s stairs or dockyard. Dark, uncomfortable old 
public-houses, some close to the water, approached only by a solitary 
passage, many of them having a bow-window for holiday folks upstairs, 
which overlooked the Thames ; others had egress to the river, at which 
some solitary, suspicious-looking boat, neither punt nor wherry, was 
often moored. ‘There were river-sharks in those days, land-rats and 
water-rats ; and that solitary boat, when evening akened had often 
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conveyed her midnight freight from vessels moored in the mid-stream, 
or made her nocturnal voyage to the opposite side from some similar re- 
sort, or landed from some outlandish craft in the river many a stran 

est at midnight by the solitary stairs, when all was still, and nought 
was seen but the moon hurrying through the clouds, or a strange light 
or two flitting over the water; and nought was heard but a suppressed 
oath, or the plash of the cautious oar, or the dull unvarying sound of 
the great stream itself. Many years since, in one of these localities, in 
a queer odd elbow of a long alley, stood an old public-house. It was 
not far from the river, but where no one, save a certain class of cus- 
tomers, would have ever thought of seeking it. It seemed to have got 
out of the busy world on purpose, and to have shrunk back from ob- 
servation into shade and obscurity. Its tall, narrow windows, high from 
the ground ; its obscure, scarcely legible sign; the nearly obliterated 
chequers on its door-posts, all gave it an air of suspicion. Through a 
small back yard it had a private way to the river; and many a tale has 
been told of the guests that occasionally landed there at all times of the 
night or morning, and many a deed boasted of, done within a bowshot 
of the spot on the broad river itself, which had few witnesses, and from 
the locality of which, at the next tide, the guilty craft herself and her 
crew has dtifted away into the great deep, to be seen or known no more 
in those parts. 

Thus the fate of many a poor fellow “who walked overboard in his 
sleep,” or “died otherwise at sea,” has been soon forgotten, and his 
memory mingled with the names of the thousand victims that the cold 
hoarse river syllables at times in its universal monody. 

The present landlord of the “ Dark Sentinel” was a man of different 
character from his predecessors. He had been a mate on board of one 
of the fast-sailing Gravesend boats, that used, long before the application 
of steam to navigation, to convey the good people of the metropelis in their 
pleasure and holiday excursions down the river. There was a whole 
fleet of boats in those days ; and the same competition as to speed and 
accommodation, with the same results, existed on board of them as 
among our crack passenger steamers. The Earl Spencer was a noted 
boat in her time, though probably the recollection of her achievements 
has long since passed away from the memories of the chroniclers of the 

mes. 

Lambert Gray, the present landlord of the “ Dark Sentinel,” though 
he had to contend with the lowest class of customers, was an honest man. 
However, there was a love of the marvellous strongly kneaded into his 
rough nature; though no one observing the blunt-mannered, hard- 
featured sailor, would for a moment think he could take delight in 
drawing upon the imagination of his auditors. Dearly, indeed, did he 
love to rehearse the traditions connected with his old house and some of 
its former guests; and many a story too could he tell of his own experi- 
ence, either as sailor-boy on board the Stormy Petrel, mate of the Zarl 
Spencer, or engaged in his present occupation. A rare collection did a 
certain old oaken cupboard of his contain of curious relies, such as 
antique tobacco-stoppers, queer tall-stemmed glasses, quaint drinking- 
pots, grotesque boxes, meerschaum pipes, and little devotional images, 
tokens of many a strange creed handicraft. Many of these 
been pledged or deposited in the ¢ old times,” for ale or spirit scores, by 
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sailors from foreign ships, and never redeemed or called for ; and Gray, 
being a bit of an antiquarian, had taken them at a valuation of the 
widow of “one Grimshaw,” his immediate predecessor. It is time, 
however, to proceed with our “ tradition,” and we had best let Lambert 
Gray tell it in his own way, supposing ourselves to be admitted as guests 
to a select party who occasionally met in his best parlour. 


THE CUTTER WITHOUT A NAME. 


A more gallant fellow than Harry Clifford, or a smarter boat than the 
Stormy Petrel, never sailed between the Nore and London Bridge. The 
captain and his cutter were alike the envy and admiration of the river ; 
and though there may be boasting enough now-a-days respecting Heroines 
and Darings, and such dandy-rigged craft as the Coquet, I'll wager all 
I possess not one of them could beat up from Erith Rands to Blackwall 
against a head wind and a spring tide as I have seen the Petrel do in 
former times. There was no need to sluice her sails to make all taught. 
I have seen Harry Clifford run up his boat till there was not room to 
jam a lady’s kid glove between the wind’s eye and the bowsprit. 

Yet Harry was no experienced sailor who had served an apprenticeship 
of half a century, but a smart bold fellow, who, at the age of two-and- 
twenty, succeeded on the death of his father to the command of the 
Stormy Petrel, and the sole ownership of the vessel. 

Things, indeed, have strangely changed of late, and there is racing 
enough at mem with your yachts and gentlemen’s pleasure-boats to 
gratity any lover of naval tactics ; but such a match as I saw when a 
ad will never be seen again, I reckon, till the Old Gentleman himself 
takes the tiller in hand, and brings us down another of his own craft to 
set the Thames in an uproar. 

I should have liked any of you to have seen Harry Clifford just as he 
was when dressed in his best upon a grand day in the river, when his 
boat had half a dozen flags aloft for some of the great naval victories in 
which we wsed to lick the French. Used, I say (repeated the narrator, 
with a melancholy accent). There is none of that work now. Then 
have I seen Harry on board his boat, standing by the helm, with his eye 
like a hawk’s, watching the vane at the mast-head, while, with a light 
handkerchief round his neck—worked by his sweetheart,—blue jacket 
and trousers, white silk stockings, and shoes,—we could wear silk in 
those days,—looking like a gentleman every inch of him—ay, and 
prouder than a lord,—with his hand upon the tiller, as the Stormy Petrel 
with her full complement of passengers was going large off “ Grays” 
before a spanking breeze, distancing all competitors, and passing the craft 
in the river as a wild swan would a flight of corbies. 

Again have I seen him with a great white satin bow at his button- 
hole, and the prettiest girl in all Kent upon his arm, and that’s not 
saying a little, running down to Margate on a bit of a wedding-tour, 
and a day or two’s excursion in the Isle of Thanet. Ah, poor Lucy! she 
was a sweet creature indeed ; unassuming, gentle, and as beautiful as a 
flower in a spring morning. I think she almost adored Harry, and he 
loved her too, as well—yes, nearly as well as he loved the Stormy Petrel. 
They might have been the happiest couple in the world, and living now, 
for aught I know, but for one sad propensity that ruined all. 
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Harry Clifford was a gamester—too fond of betting—for I cannot find 
any other word that will do, and it must ow at last. 

Not that he ever played at cards or dice (said Lambert Gray, 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe and carefully replenishing it), nor 
that he kept low company ; but he would stake his money upon any 
foolish boat-race or rowing-match; and as for the Stormy Petrel, | 
believe he would have pledged his very soul, could he have staked it, to 
vindicate her reputation ! 

However, things went on very well at first. Harry was fond of his 
wife, and was the kindest husband in the world; and as Lucy often 
accompanied him in his boat to London, we watched her,—that is, J did, 
—as, looking fondly at her husband, then glancing at the gallant trim of 
his boat, her eyes seemed to partake of Clifford's pride, as we overhauled 
and passed some rival vessel, and the Stormy Petrel dashed through the 
blue waters, bathing her sides with foam, and leaving a track behind as 
far as the eye could reach. 

All went on smoothly for some time. Clifford, indeed, soon lost his 
wife’s little fortune by a silly bet on some boat-races at Sheerness ; but 
it did not matter much, as the Stormy Petrel was a favourite with the 
Londoners, and brought in more than enough to supply her owner with a 
comfortable living had he been careful. 

One day, however, news arrived at the Admiralty of a great victory 
of Hood’s or Duncan’s, who had fought a terrible engagement, and 
blown a dozen or two of the Frenchmen out of the seas. So all London, 
at least the Wapping end of it, was illuminated, and no less a personage 
than the lord-mayor himself went up in his barge to Westminster, with a 
mighty big address about “the gallantry of the British navy ;” and all 
the ships in the river were covered with flags from their decks to their 
tops, and the old Tower of London shook to its foundation with the firing 
of guns. Nothing would please the lords and nobles about the court (I 
think the lord mayor had a hand in it, to show that he was as grand as 
any of them) but that there must be a great sailing-match, and that a 
cup and a purse of money must be subscribed for the successful boat. 

It was getting pretty late in the year, however, and the weather was 
unsettled enough, but there was no putting the thing off, and a deal of 
talk there was about it from Gravesend to Woolwich, and along the 
shores of the river, both on the Limehouse and the Deptford sides. 
At lengtia the thing was finally got up, and owt came the conditions, 
A match for all cutters, to start from Greenwich to a flag-boat at Graves- 
end and back again. To come off that day week. A gold cup full of 
guineas for the winner. 

No sooner was the news known at Gravesend than everybody, ex- 
cepting the owners of two or three rival boats, said it was a fine thing 
for Harry Clifford ; and his friends began already to congratulate him 
upon his good fortune, under the certainty of his winning. Lucy, how- 
ever, did not enter into the general anticipation ; and she had additional 
cause for her solicitude and anxiety, for Clifford was now a father ; and 
a pretty little sailor-boy there was, I reckon, for I saw it often, with its 
yellow locks almost odie into its little sunny blue eyes. Among the 
resorts which the young mother dreaded for her husband was the back 
parlour of a house by he river's sid@€, called the “ Seven Stars.” Here 
a club was held once or twice a-weék, frequented by sailors and watermen ; 


and here Harry Clifford was rather too fond of spending his evenings. 
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All the news of the river was retailed at this place, and many an anecdote 
told of the sea and the coast ; and many an argument more eagerly than 
temperately discussed. There was a deal of betting and gambling too; 
and now more than ever, for it was within three days of the time 
appointed for the sailing-match. 

Besides the arrival of one or two fast-sailing yachts, the owners of 


. which, contrary to general expectation, had declared to start, a new and 


larger vessel had just been entered. She was built at the Greenland 
Docks, Rotherhithe, in an incredibly short time, and was rigged, it was 
said, expressly for the match ; her sailing powers proving, from a trial 
to which they had already been submitted, of first-rate order. 

The backers of the Stormy Petrel were somewhat alarmed, but 
Clifford himself was as confident as ever. The entreaties of his fond 
and anxious Lucy, however, had hitherto kept him from staking any 
considerable amount upon his boat, although the restraint was sorely 
against his inclination. 

However, but two nights previous to the eventful day, just as Ha 
and his wife were about to sit down to a frugal repast in their little 
cottage, and the happy father was leaning over his sleeping infant, and 
watching its calm, gentle smile, a sudden knock at the door startled him 
from his reverie, and, upon its being answered, a messenger “from a 
friend” requested his immediate presence at the “Seven Stars,” ‘ upon 
a matter of great importance to himself and vessel.” Lucy felt that the 
dreaded hour had arrived ; for she was aware of the increased excitement 
among every class of her husband’s profession, and knew too well that it 
was impossible for him to be proof much longer against the temptations 
thickening around him. 

Clifford was about to depart, assuring her that he would return in the 
shortest possible time, when, throwing her arms around him, and weep- 
ing almost wildly on his shoulder, she sought to detain him until she 
had exacted from him a promise to stake no more on the forthcoming 
match. He hesitated, and made somewhat of an impatient reply ; but, 
instantly repenting of his harshness when he found how real and deep 
was her apprehension, he kissed her pale forehead, and swore, as he 
hurried from her presence, “not to wager another shilling on the 
venture.” This he might well do, as, excepting his vessel herself, he 
had not another shilling to stake. 

Harry quickly arrived at the “Seven Stars.” The particular friend 
who had sent for him was nowhere to be found; probably the message 
itself was only a feint to draw him away from home ; for his entrance 
into the densely-crowded room was welcomed by a cheer from his old 
companions and acquaintances. 

The company appeared to be in high but riotous enjoyment ; the 
hilarity of which was not a little increased by the arrival of some 
twenty ‘ Cannibals,” seamen who had just been paid off at Chatham 
from the ship of that name, and were then on their way to the 
metropolis with their female companions, and who, in the vociferousness 
of their glee, and that sailor-like independence which Jack exhibits when 
he has a few guineas in his pocket and “a bundle of muslin under his 
arm,” contrived to render the public room of the “ Seven Stars,” to which 
the club had been obliged to adjourn, the counterpart for uproar of the 
gun-deck of a man-of-war in action. 


However, the guests were not all of this description. & The Honourable 
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Mr. Slingsby was in the chair, the owner of the aristocratic and newly 
launched cutter the Queen of the Waters, avessel now declared to start for 
the cup, while his friend, Thomas Backstays, Esq., already half seas over, 
was ejaculating “Order!” at the top of his voice, and offering to back 
his cutter-yacht, the Syren, ‘even against all comers !” 

“Even against the field !” muttered Clifford, but he thought of Lucy’s 
entreaties, and withstood the tempter. 

The Honourable Mr. Slingsby now rose to propose a toast. He was a 
most remarkable speaker; not that he ever said anything, or ever con- 
nected two consecutive sentences together, but somehow or other he got 
on very fluently without sentences, at least on most subjects ; but sailors 
are rather impatient. Mr. Slingsby rose, and there was a partial calm. 
He smiled most blandly, and, drawing a glass of brandy-and-water to- 
wards him, stirred it three times with the spoon. ‘There was immediate 
attention: he lisped out the words, “Gentlemen and brother sailors,” 
smiled again, looked up at the ceiling and round the room as in search of 
an idea, and there was a death-like silence. 

His eye at length caught sight of a dingy motto flag which hung above 
the doorway. ‘The Honourable Mr. Slingsby drew the brandy-and-water 
still nearer to him, stirred it again, sipped a small portion of its contents, 
and pointed to the flag, The feelings of the audience seemed now wrought 
up to an intense pitch of enthusiasm. ‘The honourable chairman smiled 
again, said something which everybody cheered and nobody heard, and 
slid back into his seat. 

Thomas Backstays, Esq., of the “'True Blue Yacht Club,” now started 
up, struck the table a territic blow, and shouted,— 

“Gentlemen! your noble chairman has proposed a toast,”—here he 
struck the table again, —“ a toast, gentlemen, that must come home to the 
feelings of every man (another blow), every Briton (another blow), every 
being that loves his country, nay, every sailor !—(a tremendous hit, fol- 
lowed by enthusiastic cheering). Gentlemen, I am no speaker.” Great 
cheering, and shouts of “You are.” “I say I am not, yet I cannot for- 
bear, but must respond to our chairman’s toast—-‘ May every sailor that 
will not back his boat to the last shilling be scouted as a landlubber to the 
end of his days!’ And now, gentlemen, if that is not true devotion and 
right down English, my name’s not Tom Backstays.” 

Cries of “Bravo!” You're double X, my hearty!” The applause 
which ensued as the orator resumed his seat was nothing to the shout 
which followed when, by way of working off his superabundant energy, 
he rose again, not to speak, but to give the table a tremendous blow, 
which must have silenced it for ever had it the slightest intention of con- 
tradicting him. Then was quickly resumed the din of voices, to which 
the Cannibals bore noisy chorus, as the names of Queen of the Waters, 
the Syren, andthe Stormy Petrel mingled in the tumult. 

Clifford’s appearance had cheered the hopes of his friends, and he soon 
had the gratification of hearing his cutter mentioned in favourable com- 
petition with other leading boats. . 

An hour quickly passed away. The lapse of time was not without its 
effects on the company. Some of the Cannibals, for they had been drink- 
ing all day, sheered off under the convoy of their new companions, a cer- 
tain set of light-rigged privateers; wJafle the remainder, completely water- 
logged, were grounded on the floo 

The Honourable Mr, Slingsby jn vain rose to address the meeting ; 
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in vain he stirred his brandy-and-water and looked at the spoon, and 
smiled unutterable things: the eloquence of a Demosthenes would have 
been thrown away upon the assembly. In vain Tom Backstays thumped 
the table to work off superfluous energy and to command silence—an old 
Greenwich out-pensioner, with his wooden substitute for an arm, beat him 
hollow. Among a few, however, who were tolerably sober, and who were 
the parties most deeply interested in forthcoming events, affairs were more 
temperately discussed. 

The respective merits of each boat were eagerly canvassed. The 
superior tonnage of the Queen of the Waters, for boats were not timed 
in those days, was thought to give her a marked superiority over the 
Petrel, while the merits of the Syren, the crack boat of the “True Blue 
Yacht Club,” were enhanced high above the old favourite of the Graves- 
end men. 

Clifford was heated and annoyed. His refusal of more than one 
advantageous bet had the effect of wonderfully lowering the reputation 
of his vessel. 

Five, eight, and even ten to one were now offered against the Stormy 
Petrel, and no backers. Clifford became furious. 

“She cannot win: she has been a good boat, but her day is over.”— 
“ Slingsby for ever !"—* The Queen of the Waters will walk round her, 
and no mistake !”—“ ‘Two to one on the Syren against Clifford’s boat, in 

onies.” 
ee Make them twenty to ten in pounds, and I will take them,” said 
Clifford, madly. 

‘Done, done!” Two, three; nay, four offers. 

‘Twenty to one on the field against the Stormy Petrel,’’ muttered a 
hoarse voice from the further end of the room. 

** Who said twenty to one against my boat?” shouted Harry, jumping 
on the table in the highest excitement. ‘“ Who said twenty to one?” 

“| did,” answered the same deep voice, “ and I will make it one hun- 
dred to five, in guineas.” 

All eyes turned towards the man who had spoken. 

He was a stout-built fellow, of dark complexion, of foreign appearance, 
and of strange or ancient costume. He sat apart from the rest of the 
company, and until that moment had not been observed to open his lips. 
Every eye, however, was now turned towards him, and the clamour and 
confusion momentarily ceased. He had been smoking from an immense 
clay pipe of most grotesque construction, which had the appearance of 
having been blackened in many a cloud-compelling contention. With a 
strange dogged look he awaited Clifford’s reply. 

**T will accept the bet provided I know with whom I wager,” was the 
answer to the stranger. 

“Q ay, my name,—nay, let this satisfy you.” And taking out a 
leathern purse, curiously wrought, and which from its antiquity might 
have been filled with shekels and jingled at the girdle of Queen Bath- 
sheba, he counted out, making every piece ring upon the table, ome hun- 
dred gold coins—guineas they were not, although they appeared to 
amply equal them in value. | 

Clifford could not do otherwise than post his money, though some 
delay ensued, as he had to borrow the sum of a reluctant friend ; his 
challenger, all the while, smiling at the delay in dark and mysterious 
guise. 
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“And now, gentlemen,” said the stranger, speaking with a harsh 
outlandish accent, as he carefully stowed away his immense pipe and 
tobacco-pouch, “ this is the first time for a vast many years that I have 
had the honour of meeting British sailors. | have heard a deal of 
boasting, and the merits of a number of vessels extolled and magnified, 
which has convinced me that, great as is your natural vanity in naval 
tactics, your ignorance is greater still.” 

A tremendous shout expressed the disapprobation of the company. 
Most of the party, drunk or sober, arose ; and as the majority exclaimed 
“Turn him out!”’—“ Tar and feather him !’—* Pitch the lubber over- 
board!” Clifford struggled to get forward to hurl the offender out of the 
window. 

The Honourable Mr, Slingsby rose and stirred his brandy-and-water 
with fearful rapidity, while Tom Backstay, making a right-hand hit at 
the table, missed it, through seeing double, and brought down a candle- 
stick and pot of porter. 

The stranger was perfectly unmoved, unless a sort of scornful feeling 
was expressed by the smile upon his dark lips—and such a smile it was, 
like a ripple on the black ocean when the sea begins to curdle into foam, 
and the hurricane is at hand. 

He rose from his chair, for he had resumed his seat during the uproar, 
and, looking around him, exclaimed, 

“Sailors, men!—ah, ha! what shall I call ye?—Men! whose greatest 
feats have been in navigating the Thames between Putney Bridge and 
Sea Reach! Had ye rounded North Cape in a hurricane, or sailed through 
the Maestrom with the devil at your elbows, ye might have boasted. Put 
to the proof, though ye can look dark and gather round a stranger as 
a pack of yelping curs, there is not one of you that can name the boat 
that shall win on Tuesday, nor one that, naming his own boat, dare stake 
her with a competitor on the issue !” 

There was a deep and ominous silence for a minute. The assembly 
seemed confouded, or perhaps overawed. 

“What say you, braggart ?” at length replied Clifford, in an under 
tone, a hoarse whisper as it were,—‘‘not one of us name the winner of 
the match ?” 

* Ay, not one that dares.”’ 

* Dares?” 

“ Ay, British sailors as ye boast to be!”’ 

‘Tell one more lie, and—” was the mad retort. “The Stormy Petrel 
against any vessel you may bring !” 

“ Done!” said the challenger, calmly. 

The assembly broke up: the mysterious ne, was gone, and 
Clifford slowly and thoughtfully retraced his way to his dwelling. 


Parr II. 


CuurForD informed Lucy of all that had occurred. Though he had 
broken his promise, he loved her too dearly to deceive her. Poor Lucy! 
and yet it was. a cruelty to have toldher. She felt that all was lost, and 
her husband with that all. Still she clung the more tenderly to him and 
his fate ; and when the first paroxysm of her grief was over, ere she stole 
away to weep, she proffered with aealm voice (how seeming calm it 
was !) the request that she might wifhess the match from the deck of their 
own loved boat itself. 
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Clifford knew not how to refuse her. 
The eventful morning at length arrived. The sun arose in an almost 
cloudless sky, but the wind blew heavily from the westward, with every 
. rospect of its increasing at flood. Nevertheless, the Thames rarely ex- 
. hibited a more interesting or more animated scene. Every vessel that 
could sport a flag, or a bit of bunting that had the appearance of one, dis- 
played it from the most conspicuous situation, while not a few had some 
dozen flags and streamers flying aloft ; and several boats, especially the 
vessels connected with the competitors, but who had no intention of 
leaving their moorings in so stiff a breeze, were crowded with colours, 
yards, halyards, main-top, and all. 

There was a blue mist upon the waters in spite of the brightness of the 
morning, and the river even at Greenwich was already crested with 
foam. The various cutters, the competitors, and the vessels containin 
their friends, seemed full of life and hilarity as they dashed through the 
waves and performed various manceuvres previous to the hour of starting. 
The terraces of Greenwich Hospital were crowded with spectators, and 
dark masses of people were seen on the opposite shore, and on favourable 
situations in the park. 

Among the foremost boats in taking her position was the Queen of the 
Waters. Her owner, the Honourable Mr. Slingsby, brought her up 
gallantly to her station. She was to all appearance a splendid vessel, of 
unusual tonnage in those times for her class, and her trim had the effect 
of increasing the confidence of her backers. The Syren came next, 
followed closely by the Stormy Petrel, who, it was said, had been up to the 
owe to meet her opponent, and in the run down from the Tower had 

en slightly beaten. 

This perhaps was merely surmise. Clifford, however, was less confi- 
dent than he had been. ‘The anxious looks and the presence of Lucy 
perchance unmanned him. His running up to meet the Syren was indi- 
cative of anything but assurance ; while the storminess of the weather 
Ay appeared unpropitious to his success, as it favoured the chances of boats 
ae of a superior tonnage, and required all the steadiness and courage of the 
ey practised sailor. 
ve ii The Petrel bore up with a flag at her main, a white star on a blue field. 
\ ieee The Queen hoisted a crimson flag with a regal crown. By this time 
; various other cutters and cutter-yachts had arrived, the Crusader, the 

nig Princess, the Blenheim, and the little Fairy: the latter, however, the 
7 victor of many a former match, was thought to have no chance in com- 
petition with the three favourites in such a gale. 

All around seemed full of expectation and excitement. Immense sums 
of money were staked upon the match. 

Harry Clifford’s ventures, trifling as they were, were looked on and 
calculated with the deeper interest, from the importance they were known 
to be to himself, and from the mysterious stake which he had pledged 
with the stranger. 


| 
i But where was his all-confident rival? Of what vessel did he claim 
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the ownership in wager with the Petrel? Of the Queen and of the 
Syren it was notorious he possessed no share, and Clifford’s eye glanced 
in fearless scorn over the whole fleet of other competitors. et, whose 
is that dark cutter-rigged craft close on the northern shore, apart from, 
yet certainly in a line with, the other competitors? As yet she shows 
no flag. But hark! there goes the signal-gun for preparation. Clifford 
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glanced with increased confidence on his own light vessel, and, whispering 
of hope and victory to Lacy, called up a flush of expectation on her 
cheek. But see! a dark red flag has sprung up from the deck of the “ Black 
Cutter.” It is her signal of competition. At the same instant Clifford 
thought he could detect, by her tiller, the form of his unknown challenger. 

Tt was now but a few minutes from the hour of starting. The wind, 
far from lulling, had increased in violence; and among some of the 
smaller competitors there were already symptoms of delay and hesitation. 

The gale increased. “ Another reef—close—closer yet,” said Clifford, 
“or, brave as the Petrel is, she scarce may weather it!” 

The gun fired—the smoke cleared away in an instant—the match 
commenced. 

No little skill was evinced in getting the start; though, as the wind 
was pretty free, it was but of little importance. The Fairy had at first 
the advantage ; but in a few minutes the chief part of the fleet were 
stern and stern, There appeared some delay or mismanagement on 
board the “ Black Cutter,” as she was astern of all the competitors. With 
a long dark hull, and with a mast raking beyond all example, she did 
not seem to exhibit any great capacity for i However, wind and 
weather befriended her, and there was one at her helm who had braved 
a sterner tempest than this on a northern shore, and on the seas of the 
wild Atlantic. The fleet were well away at a spanking rate, the most 
part with three reefs in their mainsails; yet they had not arrived off 
Blackwall before symptoms of distress were visible. The bolt-rope of 
one had given way ; the thimble had come out of the jib of another; 
while the incapacity of several to reduce their canvas sufficiently com- 
pelled them to resign. It was something like a match, and a beautiful 
sight too, as the contending boats rounded the point. The sky was clear 
and bright, and the white sails of the cutters, and their various streamers, 
the flashing and foaming waters, and the intense interest which invested 
their progress, as one or another boat went in advance, filled up a picture 
of the most stirring action. The sense of danger, and the consciousness 
that much more depended upon the success of the winner than the mere 
superiority of the sailing qualities of his boat, gave an additional interest 
to the scene. Nor was skill the only requisite for the crews and their 
commanders ; the courage of the boldest was to be tested ere the match 
was won. 

There was no whistling for a puff of wind to fill the sails; each boat 
had enough, and more than enough, to spare. 

Upon making Norfleet Hope, with the exception of three or four boats 
of very superior tonnage, all the craft that followed the competitors had 
given up. ‘Two more of the sailing-boats, the Crusader and the Prin- 
cess, were disabled, and relinquished further contest at Grays. 

The three favourites—the Queen of the Waters, the Stormy Petrel, 
and the Syren—bravely followed by the little Fairy, were walking, or 
rather running away from their opponents. As they ran close along the 
Essex shore their appearance was interesting beyond description. The 
Syren was just ahead, closely followed by the Queen of the Waters. 
The wind blew as it would strip every sail from its lashings. Both 
Slingsby and Backstays ordered in an additional reef. I looked at 
Clifford, and watched hhis eyes as he glanced to windward, and thence 
over the trim and bearing of his beat. “She cannot bear it!” ex- 
claimed the mate. But the ex command came not. Clifford 
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uttered no word; but ‘She must bear it!” seemed echoed from his lips, 
as he looked at the gentle and anxious Lucy, who stood half way down 
the companion ladder, clinging to the rail, and then thought how all was 
staked upon success. 

Swiftly did we drive through the flashing waters: there was scarcely 
time to breathe in the excitement of the contest. . 

The Stormy Petrel, who had been to leeward of the Queen, now got 
her jib clear of her, and went by her. 

Good Heavens! I never shall forget Clifford’s look at that moment. 
The flag-boat at Gravesend was now in sight, and so was the “ Black 
Cutter,” but a mile at least astern. Rapidly the distance between the 
flag-boat and the competitors lessened. ‘The crowded banks at Graves- 
end betokened the interest excited in the match. Clifford looked proudly 
towards his native town; his heart beat quickly enough, I judge, yet his 
hand seemed firm as ever, though his boat plunged fearfully in the 
waters. Half of the distance of the match was all but traversed, but 
the struggle and the danger had scarcely commenced. It was in round- 
ing the flag-boat, and in beating up against the hurricane, for it was 
little less, that the courage and skill of the sailor was to be proved. 

The three boats were within a furlong of the flag. In less time than 
the description occupies they had rounded the boat. A shout was heard 
over the waters from Gravesend itself, and from the crowded decks of 
the shipping moored off her shores ; the Stormy Petrel was ahead ! 

Fearfully plunged the bows of each boat into the waters, their very 
cross-trees seemed to sweep the surge, while their decks were washed by 
a continuous swell of the brackish element. And where was Lucy all 
the while? Soaked and dripping, for the cabin itself was ankle deep, 
she still kept her station by the ladder. Forgetful of the race, and all 
that depended on it, she was wrought up to one intense feeling of anxiety 
for the safety of her husband. Clifford himself was at the helm, as, 
through the cloud of mist and spray, the sternly marked determination 
of his attitude and bearing showed how much he dared and could venture 

et. 

‘ And now came a wild shout along the river. It was from the crew of 
the “ Black Cutter,” who had at that moment rounded the flag-boat, and 
was evidently beating up in magnificent style against the gale. At this 
moment, in jibing the sail of the Syren, Backstays was dragged over- 
board. For a time his fate appeared inevitable ; however, grasping at a 
rope as he went over the quarter, he was rescued from his perilous con- 
dition. All the boats were now close-reefed ; still all precaution was in 
vain. ‘The tempest deepened in its fury; it appeared that nothing could 
withstand it. All the craft in the river had long since run for shelter, 
But among the competitors the little Fairy was now missing. As we 
made Greenhithe, the worst apprehensions were entertained parity 
her, as we passed a capsised peter-boat, the crew of which, a man an 
two lads, were drowned. 

The unknown cutter held on her course so well that she was now 
within a boat-length of the Syren. ‘Two or three dark figures appeared 
upon her deck. She now boldly challenged the Queen of the Waters. 
Fearfully the two vessels drove through the rushing surge. Again a 
crash was heard—the Queen had sprung her bowsprit; and at the 
same time her jib, blown out of its lashings, fluttered like a white 
cloud over the waters, and was gone! 
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Again and again came that wild shout from the deck of the “ Black 
Cutter”—she had passed the Queen of the Waters ! 

In less than half an hour the “Black Cutter” and the Syren were 
nearly stern and stern. Yet, for a time at least, did they maintain their 
respective positions, as they beat up through Long Reach, the Petrel 
being still in advance. 

In the mean while, the magnificent yacht of the Honourable Mr. 
Slingsby was driving to leeward, a dismantled wreck. Again the cutter, 
by a bold manceuvre in making a long board, and running in so close on 
the Essex shore that she almost scraped the ground, stood across the 
bows of the Syren so near, that the bowsprit of the latter vessel smoked 
against her quarter. The Syren missed stays, and in veering to avoid 
the shore was so completely swamped, that her commander, in spite of 
his boasted seamanship, thought best to relinquish the contest, and run 
for shelter in Halfway Reach. The Stormy Petrel and the “ Black 
Cutter” alone remained. Ere long they crossed each other in ever 
board, and often came so near that Clifford could distinguish the features 
of his dark and mysterious challenger. Still his courage failed not, 
though there appeared something supernatural in the chance which had 
made such a rival his only competitor. He thought of the fearful stake 
for which they played. Ah! and so did Lucy, too; but her pale lips 
uttered no sound. 

Heaven and earth, the storm, and the raging waters, seemed alike un- 
heeded. Spell-bound she stood half-way down the companion, drenched 
with the flashing billows. There was something wild yet fearfully beau- 
tiful in her look, as it glanced from the dark hull of the opposing boat to 
the form and features of her husband, then back again to that dark shade 
that winged its ominous track upon the waters. She looked, indeed, like 
the angel of Clifford’s destiny, or some spirit of a brighter and purer 
world than the one which now darkened in storm around her. 

Wildly raged the tempest: the Petrel and her = were on the 
same tack, and neck and neck together. To first weather the nearest point, 
round which the wind would be more free, was the grand object of their 
rivalry. Clifford felt this was the decisive moment of the match, and of 
his life, perchance. He knew, in one respect the powers of his boat 
had never yet been equalled. His eyes glanced on the vane, on the 
trembling sail, on the compass, and then on a dark spot upon the shore : 
could he make it, his boat must weather the point at the next board. 

AP he Stormy Petrel now went up into the wind as boat never did 
ore. 

Clifford put the helm down ; it was a moment of fearful suspense, his 
boat shivering in every sail. For an instant all was suspense—Lucy 
clasped her hands in despair—the Stormy Petrel was falling off—no! no! 
she comes about—Lucy burst into tears. ; 

The “ Black Cutter” also ran up into the wind. She held on as if | 
magic ; on, on, a full length further than her rival. She was to wind- 
ward now ; she fetched right through the reach; in a few minutes she 
weathered the point; the “ Black Cutter” was ahead. 

Another shout rang over the waters, and the dark form of her com- 
mander was fully revealed as he raised his broad-brimmed peaked hat 


in farewell mockery to Clifford. 
But the match was not yet won. ough the gale was a perfect hur- 
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ricane, and it seemed impossible any boat could live in it; though the 
cutters were driving almost under water, the sternmost boat bore bravely 
on, and never, perhaps, did Clifford more proudly vindicate her reputa- 
tion, or better prove his claim as a British sailor, than on that eventful 
day. In beating up through the next reach, the bowsprit of the Petrel 
was often over the taffrail of the “Black Cutter.” Off Woolwich both 
boats were stern and stern; at Blackwall it was impossible to say which 
had the advantage. As they came in view of the flag-boat at Greenwich, 
where a crowded terrace awaited the issue of the match, and cheering 
voices already sounded through the tempest, the Stormy Petrel was a 
whole length ahead !—Ahead! and the goal in view, but a few furlongs 
further. And hark! how that dark pirate shouts to his crew, and raves 
madly at the storm. 

Suddenly the wind lulled ; yet see! in that moment of transient calm, 
how the Stormy Petrel floated like a swan upon the waves. The flag- 
boat was at hand. Fearfully and heavily returned the tempest. The 
*‘ Black Cutter” yielded to its fury till her keel was almost visible. A crash 
was heard, and then down came her gaff, dragging with the sail over 
the lee. In another moment, with her storm-jib set, she was alone upon 
the waters. Alone! The Stormy Petrel had gone down. One wild sob 
was heard as from a female voice, as the rival boat swept past the sinking 
wreck. Instantly the gun fired ; the ‘Black Cutter” had rounded the flag, 
she was hailed as victor !— Both Clifford and the gentle Lucy were drowned. 
At the moment his boat went down, J saw him rush to the cabin ladder, 
as if to save his wife. They were dragged out from under the vessel 
some hours afterwards. 

I was rescued with three others (continued Lambert Gray). We 
kept ourselves afloat by clinging to the hull of the vessel, which imme- 
diately reappeared above the water. 

That night at Greenwich, in the midst of a crowded company, a strange 
dark man in a foreign costume, who gave his name as “ Heimdrich Ro- 
binson,” stalked into the room and claimed the prize. After interrogat- 
ing him for some time (stewards were not so nice in those days) they 
were obliged to surrender to him the cup and the money. Black Robin 
then stalked off without so much as saying “ Thank ye,” and was rowed 
to his vessel by four as grim and as outlandish fellows as ever pulled 
an oar. 

Some hours afterwards, when everybody was drunk at the inn—for, 
what with poor Clifford's fate and the perils of the match, it had been 
an awful day—Black Robin sent one of his emissaries to us, a fellow for 
all the world like a double of himself. He came to demand the hull of 
the Stormy Petrel, and all that belonged to her! 

Thomas Backstays, Esq., who was chairman on the occasion, having 
posted up from Halfway Reach, where he had left the Syren in the mud, 
replied rather shortly. Giving three preparatory blows on the table by 
way of emphasis, he answered, 

“ That if Black Robin wanted the Stormy Petrel, he must go to Old 
Nick and fetch her.” 

‘“* And did he ?” echoed many a voice round the table. 

“ That,” replied Lambert Gray, as he threw himself back into his easy 
chair, and quietly deposited his seventh pipe upon the table—“ that, 
ladies and gentlemen, is another story.” 
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AN AGED LADY. 
By Mrs. Acton Tinpat. 


Scene,—An aged lady seated in an arm-chair in the parlour of an old manor- 
house looking out on a garden. Time,—A summer evening, 





“Denn Abend ist um mich und die nacht 
Ist nahe mir.”—Uunwanp. 


I aM now an aged woman, 
And my hair is thin and white, 
Many furrows track my forehead, 
And a dim mist clouds my sight. 
I am sitting wan and lonely 
In the place where, loved and fair, 
With gay chimes and blazing beacons, 
I came, young bride of the heir. 
Since that day, what joy and sorrow 
These dark oaken walls have seen ; 
And those yews grotesquely fashioned, 
Keeping guard o’er alleys green ! 
Glad feet in their shade have wandered, 
That now walk the earth no more ; 
And the mirth that met the morning, 
And awoke the sun, is o’er. 
Silence on the joy hath fallen, 
Yet the well-known flowers are there ; 
The same lime-trees wave their blossom 
In the sultry evening air ; 
And against the darksome foliage, 
Like bless’d spirits from the tomb, 
Sceptres of the snowy lily 
Still rear up their ghostlike bloom. 
I am left ; no spring revives me, 
Rise and set of sun to view— 
While on younger brows, and brighter, 
Coldly gleam the frost and dew. 
Life flows on all busy round me, 
While beside the sea of fate, 
For the tide to bear me downward, 
In the calm of age I wait. 
And I am not sad nor lonely ; 
Many visions round me crowd 
As I watch the smoke-wreaths ing, 
While the kettle singeth loud. 
And in June eve's rosy sunsets 
From their quiet graves arise— 
Company that fills my silence, 
All unseen to other eyes! 
Those who smiled upon my childhood 
Oft around my chair I see, 
Who, though grey-hair’d and world-weary, 
Yet grew young again in me! 
Kind old friends ! to dust and shadows 
Past threescore of years away, 
With a changed and chastened spirit, 
I have called ye back to-day ! 
Then from out these mists of mem’ry 
Looks a face most sadly fair ; 
And around it fall aji’straightly 
Shining bands of Silken hair. 
Young, and beautifpl, and pallid, 
’Tis the face 7 ws wore, 
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AN AGED LADY. 


When they said on this side heaven 
I should look on her no more! 
But when fell the shadows darkly 
In the moonlight on the plain, 
And the dusky bat was hov’ring, 
And the moth dashed ’gainst the pane, 
When I heard the white owls hooting 
In the hollow ivied tree ; 
Grave, and passionless, and steadfast, 
Hath that white face looked on me! 
While in vapoury folds around her 
Flowed the shroud, on which I laid 
Pale sweet flowers, gathered early, 
Ere the sun had lit the glade. 
Few are left of many children 
‘That beside my heart I bore ; 
Seed of mine, the earth and ocean, 
Will give back when time is o’er! 
These pale hands have closed the eyelids 
Of those taken in their prime, 
When the vigorous plant was ripening 
For the harvest’s golden time. 
These I’ve laid amid their fathers, 
Stricken in my pride and love ; 
But I mourned not for the infants 
Whom the angels bore above. 
Hand in hand they look upon me 
When the seuth wind softly blows ; 
Thought of them comes with the violet, 
And the glorious budding rose! 
But before me stands another— 
He is old—his locks are grey— 
Friend and husband, life's companion, 
Parted with but yesterday. 
By the joys we shared together— 
By the sad tears we have shed — 
By the hours of patient watching 
O’er our dying and our dead ;— 
By the love that filled our noonday 
With the glow of summer light, 
And that, lamplike, lit the darkness 
Of old age’s silent night, 
Do I know thee, beckoning shadow ! 
And by more than I can tell, 
Of the patient love that beareth, 
And that hopeth all things well, 
I am coming! Darkly round me 
Fall the curtains of the night ; 
I shall pass among the shadows, 
Scarcely marked by ear or sight, 
For my part in life is ended, 
And my work in life is done ; 
I’m a way-worn weary pilgrim, 
Faintly lingering ‘neath the sun. 
Yet I bless the little children 
As they pass before my chair; 
To the prosp’rous and the happy 
Oft 1 whisper low—*“ Beware !” 
To the penitent and mourner 
I can say, Look up! for free 
Was the mercy that hath carried, 
And through long years solaced me! 
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THE UBIQUITOUS MAN, 
BY CORNELIUS COLVILLE. 


On a very stormy winter's night, in the middle of December, in the 
ear of grace 183—, ] arrived at York. I was at that time on one of my 
ongest journeys. I remember the circumstance perfectly ; indeed, sub- 

uent events tended to stamp it indelibly on my memory. The night 

was bitterly cold, and the roads covered with snow to the depth of at 
least three feet. I had been exposed to the greater portion of the storm, 
for I had travelled from a market-town some distance off in an open con- 
veyance. I need not say I was heartily glad when I reached “ mine inn” 
-—the “ Goose and Gridiron”—a house I had frequented for a number 
of years. I was literally covered with snow, and my nose was as red as 
that of any bon-vivant of the time of that dissolute monarch Charles IT. 
My fingers were so numb that I could scarcely unbutton my coat. Iran 
into the commercial room, and the sight of the cheerful fire in the grate 
warmed my heart amazingly. ‘The snugness of the room contrasted 
strangely with the scenes 1 had so lately witnessed. Roads almost 
impassable—hedges and trees groaning under the mass of snow-flakes 
heaped upon them—squalid men, women, and children, trudging along in 
quest of a shelter for the night—the impenetrable darkness of the atmo- 
sphere, and the mournful sighing of the wind as it sped on its rapid flight 
—all were agreeably changed for a well-carpeted room, closely-drawn cur- 
tains, blazing fire, capital sofa; indeed, almost every comfort that a 
Sybarite could have al My old friend the landlord soon supplied 
me with a glass of steaming brandy-and-water. I had thrown off my 
outer garments and found myself mo bi dry underneath, a circumstance 
that afforded me much satisfaction. I drew my chair towards the fire, 
and, after taking a hearty draught of the brandy-and-water, was in the act 
of placing the glass upon the table, when my eyes wandered to a recess 
in the opposite side of the room, which I had hitherto failed to observe. 
I was confounded—horror-stricken. Instead of being alone as I had 
fancied myself, I discovered a man, evidently in a profound slumber, in an 
arm-chair. I do not wish to magnify the importance of ordinary matters 
—far from it. There is, perhaps, nothing very remarkable in a man 
sleeping in an arm chair. ‘Thousands have done the same. I have 
myself, a hundred times. The fact is, I was surprised and alarmed at 
the appearance of the man. He was a strange, a comical looking 
fellow. I have travelled ’twixt London and Edinburgh for the last 
forty years, but it has never been my lot to see so strange a specimen of 
the human race. He had a very long cedaverous visage, a long carrot- 
like nose that hung almost over his mouth (a feature of very pre rw" 4 
dimensions), and a head of ‘so peculiar a shape that I feel assured bo 

Spurzheim and Gall would have been puzzled to define its characteristics. 
There was something particularly repulsive and hideous in his appearance. 
I rejoiced that he was asleep. I had already formed an unconquerable 
ad tig towards the man, and I earnestly hoped that he might not 


awaken till I had retired to my bedchamber. 
Whether it were owing’ to the darkness of the night, the storm that 


raged with unabated vehemence out of doors, or the general gloominess 


of the season, I am not prepared to but certainly a strange feeling 
of awe and horror crept over me, am almost ashamed to confess 


that I began to doubt if the singular being before me were really a member 
of the great human family. I ar somewhat superstitious ; and this 
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feelin ual] uired so great a hold of me that I was afraid to 
many Ly ok feat I should disturb him. I appeared to be riveted to 
my chair—a dreadful incubus was upon me, that peeremes me from 
rising or moving about. ‘The fire grew dull and cheerless for lack of 
stirring, and the wicks of the candles became unusually long. The room 
in a short time assumed a dark sombre aspect, that was anything but 
calculated to dissipate the uncomfortable feelings with which I was 
oppressed. I dared not—could not ring the bell to summon the chamber- 
maid to show me to my apartment, and to attempt to walk out of the 
room for that purpose was absolute madness. 

In this state of fear, helplessness, and apprehension, I sat a consider- 
able time, inwardly praying that the landlord, or some of the servants, 
might have an errand into the room, and thus relievé me from the 
dreadful anxiety and fear to which I had fallen a prey. But no—no one 
entered—all was still; and I began to fear that the whole household 
had gone to bed. In the street everything seemed hushed. I heard 
no pattering of feet, no rattling of vehicles along the pavement; nothing 
but the mournful cadency of the wind seemed to break the silence and 
the monotony that prevailed. I cannot precisely say how long I re- 
mained in this state of mind; to me it appeared several hours, but the 
time no doubt seemed much longer than it really was, from the un- 
spr situation in which I was placed. At length the clock in the 

all struck. I counted each stroke—it was twelve o’clock. I shuddered 
violently; the perspiration streamed from my face; the blood ran cold in 
my veins. When the last stroke had ceased sounding, my companion 
stretched himself, yawned, and opened two large blear-looking eyes. I 
made a desperate effort to rise; I succeeded. I snatched one of the 
candles from the table, and darted like lightning from the room. 

“Are you off?” inquired my companion, scarcely yet awake. 

* Good night,” I said. 

I hastened upstairs, and attempted an entrance at the first door I came 
to—it was locked. I ran to a door on the opposite side—it "yielded; I 
went in. I was just about to place my candle on a chest of drawers, 
when—gracious Heavens !--I found I had been anticipated. My late 
companion was already in possession. How came he hither? Was 
there another and a more expeditious passage to the room? I had no 
time to inquire. I seized the candle and hastily withdrew. 

“‘ Ha, ha, ha!—wrong room,” he growled. 

I luckily met one of the servants in the passage, and she conducted 
me to the room that I was to occupy. So soon as she had left me I 
locked and bolted the door, and examined very minutely every corner of 
the apartment, to see if there were any other means of ingress. ‘Satis- 
fied on this head, I proceeded to undress, and but a very short time 
elapsed before I was in bed and well covered with clothes, for the air was 
piercingly cold. 

Being much fatigued, I soon fell asleep. The mind on such occa- 
sions generally reverts to the subjects that engrossed it during our 
waking hours. I dreamed of my companion of the preceding night. 1 
fancied he was pursuing me; I fled before him. I traversed and 
valley to evade eg still he continued his pursuit, more determined ap- 
parently than ever to overtake me. On, on, I fled—I was resolved to 
escape, or perish in the attempt. Ever and anon I looked back, to see if 


he were gaining upon me. The rapidity of his progress seemed to 
outstrip the wind. I was no match for him. ivery moment the dis- 
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tance between us was diminished; still I pressed on. Vain and futile 
attempt! it was evident he was quickly approaching; the sound of his 
steps grew more and more distinct. He could not be more than a few 
yards behind me. As I was descending a steep declivity, in my hurry 
to escape from my pursuer, I stumbled and fell. The shock which this 
catastrophe imparted to my frame awoke me. It was broad daylight. 
I should in vain attempt to describe my joy at this sudden and timely 
termination of my dream. 

I dressed myself, and descended to the room that I had occupied on 
the previous night. It was empty. Had the strange man not risen, or 
had he already left the hotel ? When the waiter brought in my break- 
fast, I said, “‘ Has the other—hem—the other gentlemen already gone?” 

“‘ Not up yet, sir,” replied the man, with a smirk. 

I was heartily glad to hear this. I quickly despatched my breakfast, 
paid my bill, and left the house. My business in York occupied me but 
a short time, and about midday I departed from that ancient city. 

A little after four o'clock on the afternoon of the same day I hap- 
pened to be travelling on the line, when at one of the stations a 

rson entered the carriage in which I sat. The train was several 
minutes behind time, and the guard was evidently anxious to hurry us 
forward. We were, therefore, off in an instant. 1 was the only passen- 
ger in the carriage before the person in question entered. As it was 
already quite dark, and as he was closely muffled up in a cloak, I could 
not at first gain a glimpse of his features. We had not, however, pro- 
ceeded far before he turned towards me. My surprise, my horror, is 
indescribable. It was the man I had seen in the hotel at York—the 
man, above all others, whom I hated and wished to avoid. 

*“ Met again,” he said, on recognising me. 

“‘ Yes—yes—we have,” I stammered out. 

I was resolved to get into another carriage so soon as an opportunity 
presented itself, if he did not get out himself. Upon no consideration 
would I consent to travel in the same carriage with him, Indeed it was 
bad enough to be compelled to travel by the same train. Unfortunately 
we had some distance to proceed before any stoppage would occur, and, 
should he direct any conversation to me in the interim, how was I to act? 
I was greatly perplexed. However, I sat close to the window, with my 
back turned towards him, ready, should he force his conversation upon me, 
to treat him with civility, but using all the means in my power to give 
him to understand that I did not wish to cultivate his acquaintance. 

‘¢ Severe weather,” said he ; “‘ cold and uncomfortable.” 

“Very.” 

At las the train made a pause, and to my great, my unspeakable 
delight, my detestable companion alighted. 

‘“‘Good-night,” he said. ‘ Shall meet again.” 

“T hope not,” thought I. : 

After travelling some fifty miles farther I left the train at ——, where 
I had some trifling business to transact. fit 0 

“ Thank Heaven,” I thought, “fifty good English miles are between 
me and that hideous being. ‘There is no fear now of my being troubled 
again with his com “a Re 

“Indeed, from Sart baie of the rgilway arrangements in that district, 
I conceived it to be impossible that“ could again see him on the night I 
am speaking of at all events. 

When I had finished my busiriess I hired a conveyance to carry me 
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forward to , and desired the man to drive me to my old haunt the 
“Crown and Sceptre.” As soon as I hadarrived there I paid him his fare 
and dismissed him. 

On entering the room appropriated to commercial men, I cast my eyes 
carefully around it, and was glad to find that 1 was its only occupant. 
Before partaking of any refreshment I proceeded to my bedroom, whither 
my luggage had been taken, and opened my writing-desk and took from 
thence a letter which | intended to answer by that night’s post. I re- 
turned with it to the room I had entered on my arrival, and was rather 
astonished to perceive a gentleman seated near the table reading a news- 
paper, which concealed his face entirely from my view. I seated myself 
on a chair opposite, having, indeed, no misgivings as to the character of 
the individual, supposing him to be some casual visitor of the hotel, or 
perhaps a commercial traveller like myself. He continued to pore over 
the paper without paying any attention to my entrance. 

The waiter having placed some cold beef before me, I proceeded to help 
myself, being exceedingly faint and hungry with my journey. I had not 
quite finished my repast when the stranger petulantly threw down the 
paper, as though in disgust at its lack of news. I raised my eyes from my 
plate and encountered the horrible features of the man from whom | had 

arted on the line only a few hours before. I was shocked, para- 
ol, The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan imparted less fear to the helpless 
maiden when he raised his veil and revealed to her his countenance, than 
did this monster in human form—this other shadow of myself—that 
dogged my footsteps withersoever I went. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” demoniacally chuckled my companion: “told you we 
should meet again.” 

‘‘ Sir, what means this?” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” 

‘* What means this persecution, I say?” 

‘Born under the same planet—irresistible attraction—magnetie in- 
fluence—kindred natures.” 

‘I don’t understand this gibberish: speak, or—” 

‘‘ Incomprehensible oceurrence—very strange, eh ?” 

It was of no use to bandy words, so I hastily left the room. 

** Meet again,” said the fiend, as I slammed the door after me. 

I repaired at once to the landlord and explained to him that I had the 
utmost objection to remain in the commercial room whilst the person that 
then occupied it was there, and therefore requested that he would show 








me into a room where I should not be inconvenienced by his odious society. 


I should certainly have left the inn and removed to another, if I co 


have done so with a good grace ; but a step of that kind was now imprac- 
ticable. 


I was accordingly shown into another apartment, and when the servant 
had left me I took the precaution to bolt the door. 

I wre - my letter, though Heaven knows what it contained. I was 
so nervous .d irritable that I am afraid it was but am indifferent speci- 
men of literary composition. I summoned the waiter and requested him 
to take it to the post. I sat a short while over my brandy-and-water, 
and then retired to rest. [ yluistioJ 

Without experiencing any further contretemps, I left the. hotel’ early 
on the following morning, fervently praying that I might not, during the 


remainder of my journey, meet again the execrable being that had latel 
so annoyed and persecuted me. 
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Two days elapsed without my again suffering from the cause referred 
to. Indeed, I began to think that I had fairly shaken my tormentor off. 
I was greatly elated with this idea, and felt much easier in my mind than 
I had done since the night of my arrival in York. 

On the evening of the third day from my leaving I arrived in 
Manchester, and got into an omnibus that was to convey me from the 
railway terminus to a house in Street. I had not proceeded many 
hundred yards before the powerful voice of a man assailed my ears. 

* Stop, stop!” he shouted to the conductor of the omnibus. 

I looked out of the window, and beheld a very tall man running at 
his utmost speed towards us. He wore a large blue cloak, closely 
wrapped round his person. I trembled like an aspen-leaf, and the per- 
spiration began to gather upon my forehead, as | discovered in him the 
cause of all my previous alarm and uneasiness. 

‘Drive on, drive on,” I said to the man; ‘I'll double—treble your 
fare. Quick, quick!—do not take that man up, or I'll get out in- 
stantly.” 

Stop, stop,” cried the wretch in the cloak. “If you don’t I’ll in- 
form—l’ll bring you up; you have plenty of room—there is only one 
passenger in the omnibus.”’ 

‘* For Heaven's sake,” said I, “‘do not listen to this prating fool. I will 
stand between you and all danger. Make haste—forward—forward— 
urge on your horses to their fullest speed.” 

** An’t at liberty to do that there, sir. Must take themanup. The 
guv’nor ud soon smash me if I didn’t.” 

My appeal was in vain. The further progress of the vehicle was 
arrested. A minute or two sufficed to enable the—the man in the cloak 
to reach the conveyance. By that time I had alighted and paid my fare. 
My tormenter recognised me as he stepped into the omnibus. Se) 

“Ha, ha!” he laughed ; “magnetic influence—irresistible attraction. 

I walked quickly away, much chagrined at the inconvenience to which 
I had been subjected. After making a few calls I repaired to the house 
of my old friend Mrs. Popjoy, a very respectable widow lady, who eked 
out her income by letting off a portion of her house to a I had 
always been accustomed, when in Manchester, to stay at the house of this 
good lady, where I always found myself perfectly at home. There was 
no kind of ceremony whatever used, and I was treated exactly as a 
member of their own family. This was pleasant and congenial to my 
feelings, for I like plain and homely comforts beyond anything. I was 
the more desirous of staying here, because, as I conceived, I ran no risk 
of meeting with any of those painful occurrences to which { had a nee 2 
been so much exposed. Mrs. Popjoy was very kind indeed, and exceed- 
ingly glad to see me. I at once informed her that I should require a 
bed for a few nights. 

“It’s very unfortunate,” replied Mrs. Popjoy, “ but I have not a bed 
that is disengaged. A gentleman called in the afternoon, and engaged 
the only spare one I had.” : 

‘ ’'m_very sorry, indeed, to hear it,”’ I said. 

“ Probably you prefer sleeping alone ?” 

* Certainly I do.” 

- & After tonight,” said Mrs. Popjoy, “ [ eal bere one or re 
liberty. . The person who ealled sai ‘no 
Sellen! j.abdcif youinbculaccept half of his bed, there would be 
no occasion for you to seek accommodation elsewhere. 
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“‘ What sort of a person is he?” 

“I didn’t see his face very distinctly, for it was already dusk.” 

The proposed arrangement was certainly anything but agreeable to my- 
self, for during my journeys I had always been accustomed to sleep alone. 
As, however, I should only have to put up with this inconvenience for a 
single night, I deemed it advisable to accede to the terms proposed. 

As I was afflicted with a very severe cold, I went to bed rather earlier 
Ge than I usually do. The gentleman whose bed I shared had not yet 
es come home. When I had laid myself down I became very fidgety 
i ag indeed, and turned from side to side without being able to find that 
repose I so much courted. About half-past eleven | heard the slamming 
of a door—afterwards a footstep upon the stairs—it approached. My 
companion was coming to bed. The door of my room was opened, and 
a tall, gaunt figure entered with a candle. A glance at his face sufficed. 
; Merciful Heavens! it was the man I detested—that mysterious and in- 
y tee comprehensible being whose presence caused me to tremble as though I 
ae | had a fit of the ague. This was the acme of my misfortunes—the ve 
{ climax to all my sufferings. I grew faint and sick. He placed the 
| candle upon the table—he carefully bolted and locked the door, and pro- 
ceeded to undress. I did not know what to do—how to escape. I lay 
still and quiet, and concealed my face by covering it with the bed-clothes. 
At length he extinguished the light! 








I was ill for six weeks after that fatal night. How I contrived to 
escape I scarcely know. I never saw my tormenter again. 
My friends laughed at my folly, and attributed my alarm to a nervous 
\ disposition and a series of remarkable concidences; but I could never 
| admit of the validity of their arguments. 

Who the strange being was that had caused me so much pain and 
anxiety, and whither he went, I could never ascertain. 
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THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
By Martitpa M. Hays. 


Cuarter XXXVI. 


“ Bur the cruel destiny of our race was not yet accomplished. Albert 
had yet to suffer; his heart was doomed eternally to bleed for the family, 
innocent of all his sorrows, but condemned by a singular fatality to de- 
stroy their own happiness while crushing his. We had not concealed 
from him, as soon as he was strong enough to bear the intelligence, the 
death of his father, which had happened a short time after his own: for 
lat I must needs make use of this strange expression to characterise an event 
Pall so strange. Albert had mourned for his father with an enthusiastic ten- 
3 derness, with the certainty that he had not quitted this life to enter upon 
7 | the annihilation of the paradise or hell of the Catholics, with the species 
tt of solemn joy with which the hope of a better and more enlarged life 

H for this man, pure and worthy of recompense, inspired him. He was 
then much more afflicted at the bereaved state of his remaining relations, 
the Baron Frederick and the Canoness Wenceslawa, than at the ll 
ture of his father. He reproached himself for enjoying far from 
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consolations in which they did not share, and he resolved to rejoin them 
for some time, to make them acquainted with the secret of his cure, of 
his miraculous resurrection, and to establish their existence in the hap- 
piest manner possible. He was ignorant of the disappearance of his 
cousin Amelia, which had taken place during his illness at Riesenburg, 
and which they had carefully concealed from him that he might be 
spared one sorrow the more. We had not thought it right to instruct 
him of this event; we had not been able to withdraw my unfortunate 
niece from a deplorable error; and when we were about to get posses- 
sion of her seducer, the less indulgent pride of the Saxon Rudolstadts 
had been before us. They had caused Amelia to be secretly arrested 
upon the Prussian territories, where she had flattered herself with find- 
ing a refuge; they had delivered her up to the rigour of King Frederick, 
and this monarch had given them a gracious mark of protection by 
causing @ young and unfortunate girl to be shut up in the fortress of 
Spandau. She passed nearly a year in frightful captivity, holding 
communication with no one, and bound to think herself happy at seeing 
the secret of her dishonour strictly guarded by the generous protection 
of the monarch gaoler.” 

“* Oh, madame,” interrupted Consuelo, with emotion; “is she then 
still at Spandau ?” 

“ We have just procured her release. Albert and Liverani were not 
able to deliver her at the same time as yourself, because she was more 
strictly watched ; her rebellion, her imprudent attempts at escape, her 
impatience, and her anger, had aggravated the rigours of her slavery. 
But we have other means than those to which you owe your safety, Our 
adepts are everywhere, and some among them cultivate the favour of 
courts that they may make use of it for the success of our designs. We 
obtained for Amelia the protection of the young Margravine of Bareith, 
sister to the King of Prussia, who demanded and obtained her release, 
by promising to take charge of her and to answer for her conduct in the 
future. In a few days the young baroness will be with the Princess 
Sophia Wilhelmina, whose heart is as good as her tongue is wicked, and 
who will accord her the same indulgence and generosity she showed 
towards the Princess Culmbach, another unfortunate, degraded in the 
eyes of the world like Amelia, and who, like her, has been a victim to the 
penitentiary régime of the royal fortresses. 

“ Albert was then ignorant of the misfortunes of his cousin, when he 
formed the resolution of going and seeing his uncle and aunt at the 
Chateau des Géants. He could not have understood the inertia of the 
Baron Frederick, who had the animal strength to live, to hunt, and drink, 
after so many disasters, nor the devout ne ne mRone of the canoness, 
who feared, by taking steps to recover her relation, to give greater éclat 
to the scandal of her adventure. We had combated this project of Al- 
bert’s with terror, but he had persisted unknown to us. He yo were one 
night, leaving a letter which promised us a speedy return. absence 
was, indeed, short, but how was it filled with sorrow! 

“ Disguised, he penetrated into Bohemia, and surprised the solitary 
Zdenko in the grotto of Schreckenstein. From thence he desired to 
write to his relations to make them acquainted with the truth, and to 
prepare them for the excitement of bis return. He knew — ne the 
most courageous, + at the e time the most ae it was 
to her he proposed ing his figst mission by Zdenko. At the moment 
of accomplishing this, and as ko had issued upon the mountain, at 
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sunrise, he heard the report of a gun and a piercing scream. He rushed 
out, and the first object which met his eyes was Zdenko, carrying in his 
arms the bleeding Goudie To run towards his poor old dog, without 
thinking of concealing his face, was the first impulse of Albert; but as 
he was carrying the faithful animal, wounded to death, towards the spot 
called the Cave of the Monk, he saw running towards him, as fast as old 

and corpulence would allow, a hunter eager to pick up his game. It 
was the Baron Frederick, who, hunting in the covert with the first rays 
of morning, had mistaken in the twilight the fawn-coloured hide of 
Cynabre for the hide of a wild beast. He had taken aim through the 
branches. Alas! he yet possessed a just eye and sure hand; he had 
touched him, he had lodged two balls in the flank. Suddenly he per- 
ceived Albert, and, believing that he saw a spectre, he stopped petrified 
with terror. No longer retaining consciousness of any real danger, he 
recoiled, drew back to the edge of the steep path he had climbed, and 
rolled down a precipice, where he fell erushed upon the rocks. He expired 
upon the spot, upon the fatal place where had stood, for many centuries, 
the accursed tree, the famous oak of Schreckenstein, called the Hussite, 
witness and accomplice of the most horrible catastrophes. 

* Albert saw his relation fall, and quitted Zdenko to run towards the 
edge of the abyss. There he saw the baron’s people hastening to raise 
him, filling the air with their groans and lamentations, for he gave no 
sign of life. These words reached Albert : 

*« He is dead, our poor master. Alas, what will Madame la Chanoi- 
nesse say ?” 

Albert thought no longer of himself, he cried, he called aloud. As 
soon as they saw him a panic took possession of these credulous servants. 
Already were they abandoning the corpse of their master to fly, when 
old Hauz, the most superstitious as well as the most courageous of all, 
stopped them and said, while making the sign of the cross, ‘ My children, 
it is not our master, Albert, who appears to us. It is the spirit of Schrec- 
kenstein, which has taken his form to cause us all to perish here if we are 
cowardly. I saw him; it is he who caused the fall of Monsieur le Baron. 
He desires to carry off his corpse that he may devour it ; it is a vampire! 
Come, take heart, my children. They say the devil is a coward. | will 
take aim at him ; in the mean time do you repeat Monsieur le Chapelain’s 
prayers of exorcism.’ As he spoke thus, Hauz, having several times re- 
peated the sign of the cross, raised his gun and fired at Albert, while 
the other servants pressed around the corpse of the baron. Happily, 
Hauz was too agitated and terrified to see clearly ; he moved in a sort of 
delirium. The ball nevertheless whistled over the head of Albert, for 
Hauz was the best marksman of the country, and had he been self- 
possessed would certainly have killed my son. Albert paused irresolute. 
“Courage, children, courage !’ cried Hauz, reloading his gun.  ‘ Fire 
at him, he is frightened! you will not kill him, the balls cannot 
reach him, but you will make him recoil, and we shall have time to 
away the body of our poor master.’ Albert, seeing all the guns di 
—_— him, took refuge in the copse wood, and, descending the 

ide of the mountain without being seen, quickly assured himself by the 
evidence of his own eyes of the horrible truth. The crushed body of his 
unfortunate uncle lay upon the bloody stones. His skull was broken 
open, and the old Hauz cried in a voice of grief these terrible words: 


‘Pick up his brains and leave none upon the rocks, for the dog of the 
vampire will come and lick them up.’ 
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‘<< Yes, yes, he had a dog,’ replied another servant, ‘a dog which 
first I took for Cynabre.’ pgiatong . ” 

“ ¢ But Cynabre has disappeared since the death of Count Albert,’ said 
a. third, ‘ he has been seen nowhere ; he must have died in some corner, 
and the Cynabre we saw above there is a ghost, as that vampire is also a 
ghost, resembling the Count Albert. Abominable vision! I shall always 
have it before my eyes. Seigneur Dieu! have pity upon us, and upon 
the soul of Monsieur le Baron, dead without receiving the sacrament 
through the malice of this spirit. Alas! I always told him that some 
misfortune would happen to him, continued Hauz in a lamentable tone, 
while gathering together the shreds of the baron’s clothes, with hands 
stained by his blood: ‘he would always come and hunt in this thrice 
accursed place ! he persuaded himself that, because no one else came near 
it, all the game of the forest would assemble here, and God knows, not- 
withstanding, that there has never been any other game on this infernal 
mountain than that which still hung in my youth to the branches of the 
oak. Accursed Hussite ! tree of perdition! the fire of heaven has devoured 
it ; but while a root of it remains in the earth, the wicked Hussites will 
repair thither to avenge themselves upon the Catholics. Come, come, 
let us quickly arrange this litter, and depart! one is not in safety here. 
Ah! Madame la Chanoinesse—poor mistress! What will become of her ? 
Who will dare be the first to present himself before her, to say to her, as 
in other days, “‘ Here is Monsieur le Baron returning from the chase.” 
She will say, “‘ Cause breakfast to be quickly served.” Ah! yes, breakfast 
indeed ! many a long day will pass before any one has an appetite in the 
chateau again. Come, come; there are too many misfortunes in that 
family, and I know well whence they come!’ 

*‘ While they placed the corpse upon the litter, Hauz, pressed with 
questions, replied, shaking his head, ‘ In that family every one was pious, 
and died like a Christian, until the day when the Countess Wanda, upon 
whom may God have mercy, died without confession. From that time 
all have ended the same. Monsieur le Comte Albert did not die ina 
state of grace, whatever may have been said, and his worthy father 
suffered for it; he gave up his soul without knowing what he was doing; 
and here is another gone without the sacraments, and I would bet that the 
canoness comes to an end without having time to think about it. For- 
tunately for this holy woman, she is always in a state of grace !’ 

“i Albert lost nothing of these deplorable discourses, the rude we tegen 
of true grief, and the terrible effect of the fanatical horror of which we 
were both the objects at Reisenberg. Stupified for a time, he saw in the 
distance, defiling through the paths of the ravine, her peeey cortege, 
which he dared not follow, though he felt that in the natural order of thi 
he ought to have been the first to bear this sad news to his aged aunt, to aid 
her in her mortal sorrow. But it is quite certain that, had he done so, his 
apparition would have struck her with death or madness, He understood 
this, and retired in despair to his cavern, where Zdenko, whohadseen nothing 
of the gravest accident of this fatal morning, was occupied in washing the 
wound of Cynabre ; but it was too late. Cynabre, as he saw his master 
enter, uttered a groan of distress, crawled to him spite of his broken back, 
and came to die at his feet, while receiving his last caresses. Four days 
after we saw Albert returning, pale and overwhelmed by these fresh 
blows, He remained several oe out speaking or weeping, at last 
his tears flowed in my bosom. 

“<¢T am accursed among men,’ fhe said to me, ‘ and it seems as if God 
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desired to close against me all access to the world, where I ought not to 
love anyone. Ican no longer reappear there without carrying with 
me terror, death, or madness. It is over; 1 may never again see those 
who took care of my childhood. ‘Their ideas upon the eternal separation 
of the body and soul are so absolute, so frightful, that they would rather 
believe me for ever chained to the tomb than be exposed to the sight 
of my sad features. Strange and frightful notion of death! The dead 
become objects of hatred to those who, living, cherished them the most, 
and, if their spectre appear, they suppose it vomited forth from hell, in- 
stead of believing it sent from heaven. Oh, my poor uncle! ah, my 
noble father ! you were heretics in my eyes as I was in ‘yours ; and yet, 
were you to appear to me, if I had the happiness of seeing once again 
your image destroyed by death, I would receive it on my knees, and 
would hold out to it my arms; I would believe it sent from the bosom of 
God, where souls are renewed, and where forms are remodelled. I would 
not repeat to you your abominable formulas of dismissal and malediction, 
impious exorcisms of terror and desertion ; I would invoke you on the 
contrary ; I would contemplate you with love, and retain you near me as 
saving influences. Oh, my mother, it is over! I must be dead to them ! 
they must die through me, or without me! 

“ Albert had not left his country until assured that the canoness had 
survived this last shock of misfortune. This old woman, as delicate, and 
as strongly constituted as myself, knows also how to live from a feeling of 
duty. Respectable in her convictions and in her misfortunes, she counts 
with resignation the bitter days which the will of God still imposes upon 
her. But in her grief she preserves a certain stiff pride which sur- 
vives her affections. She said lately to a person who wrote it to us; ‘If 
we did not endure life from duty, we must yet support it from respect to 
decency.’ This sentence depicts the canoness to you. 

“ Thenceforth Albert thought no more of quitting us, and his courage 
seemed to grow with every trial. He appeared even to have conquered 
his love, and, throwing himself actively into a philosophical life, seemed no 
longer occupied but with religion, moral science, and revolutionary action; 
he gave himself up to the most serious labours, and his vast intelligence 
thus took a development as serene and as magnificent as the existence 
his sad heart had known, afar from us, was excessive and feverish. This 
singular man, whose delirium had carried consternation to Catholic souls, 
became a torch of wisdom for minds of a superior order. He was ini- 
tiated into the most intimate confidences of the Invisibles, and took rank 
among the chiefs and the fathers of this new church. He carried thither 
many lights which they received with love and gratitude. The reforms 
he proposed were accepted; and in the exercise of a militant faith he 
was restored to that hope and serenity of soul which makes heroes and 
i We thought that he had triumphed over his love for you, such 
care had he taken to conceal from us his struggles and sufferings. But 
one day the correspondence of the adepts, which it was no longer pos- 
sible to conceal from him, brought into our sanctuary some cruel news, 
spite of the uncertainty with which it was surrounded. You passed at 
Berlin in the minds of some persons for the mistress of the King of 
Prussia, and appearances did not give the lie to this supposition ; Albert 
said nothing, but grew pale. : 

**« My well-beloved friend,’ said he to me, after a few moments’ silence, 
‘this time you will allow me to depart without fear ; the duty of my love 
calls me to Berlin, my place is by the side of her whom I love and who 
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has accepted my protection. I arrogate to myself no right over her; if 
she be intoxicated with the sad honour they attribute to her, I will use no 
authority to make her renounce it; but if, as I am certain, she is sur- 
rounded with snares and dangers, I shall know how to save her.’ 

“* Stay, Albert,’ I replied, ‘and fear the power of this fatal passion 
which has already brought you so much suffering: the suffering which 
comes to you from that quarter is the only suffering beyond your strength. 
I see clearly that you only live for virtue and your love. If this love 
should perish within you, would virtue suffice you ?’ 

“¢ And why should my love perish?’ replied Albert with enthusiasm : 
‘you think then that she has already ceased to be worthy of it ?” 

««¢ And if it were so, Albert, what would you do ?” 

“He smiled with those pale lips and that brilliant look which his 
strong and sad thoughts of enthusiasm give him. 

““« Ifit were so,’ he replied, ‘ I should continue to love her, for the past 
is no dream to be effaced in me, and you know I have often confused it 
with the present to such a degree as to be no longer able to distinguish 
the one from the other. Well, I should do so still ; I should love in the 
past that angelic face, that poet's soul, with which my gloomy life was 
suddenly lightened and inspired. And I should not perceive that the past 
is behind me. I should preserve in my bosom the burning trace; the mis- 
guided being, the fallen angel would still inspire me with such solicitude 
and tenderness, that my life would be consecrated to the consoling her for 
her fall, and in protecting her from the contempt of cruel man.’ 

* Albert departed for Berlin with several of our friends; and had for 
pretext with the Princess Amelia, his protectress, communications con- 
cerning Trenck, then a prisoner at Glatz, and the masonic operations 
into which she is initiated. You saw him presiding at a Rosicrucian 
lodge, and he did not know at the time that Cagliostro, informed, spite of 
us, of his secrets, had made use of this circumstance to shake your reason 
in causing you to see him by stealth as a spectre. For this single act of 
having allowed to a profane person a coup d'eil into masonic mysteries, 
the intriguing Cagliostro would have deserved to be for ever excluded. 
But it was not known for a long time, and you must remember the terror 
he experienced while conducting you to the Temple. The penalties ap- 
plicable to these betrayals are rigorously inflicted by the adepts, and the 
magician, in making use of the mysteries of his order for the pretended 
prodigies of his marvellous art, risked perhaps his life, at least his great 
reputation as a necromancer, for he would have been unmasked and imme- 
diately expelled. 

‘ During the short and mysterious sojourn Albert made at this period 
at Berlin, he found means to penetrate sufficiently into your proceedings 
and thoughts to reassure himself as to your position. He watched over 
ar in secret, and returned tranquil in appearance, but more ardently in 

ove with you than ever. For several months he travelled in disguise, 
serving our cause with activity. But having been warned that some in- 
triguers, spies perhaps of the King of Prussia, were attempting to frame 
at Berlin a private conspiracy, dangerous to the existence of the masonic 
order, and probably fatal for Prince Henry and his sister, the Abbess de 
Quedlimbourg, Albert hastened to Berlin, that he might advertise these 
princes of the absurdity of such an attempt, and put them on their guard 
against the snare which seemed to thréaten them. It was then you saw 
him; and, though terrified at hfs apparition, you showed so much 
courage afterwards, and expressed yourself to his friends with such devo- 
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tion and respect for his memory, that the hope of being loved by you 
once more sprang up in his bosom. He was then resolved that you 
should Jearn the truth of his existence by a series of mysterious revela- 
tions. He was often near to you, concealed even in your apartment, 
during your stormy interviews with the king, without your being conscious 
of his presence. During this time, the conspirators grew irritated at the 
obstacles which Albert and his friends threw in the way of their culpable 
and mad designs. The suspicions of Frederick too were roused. The appa- 
rition of the sweeper, that spectre which all conspirators exhibit in the 
galleries of the palace, to foment disorder and fear, aroused his watchful- 
ness. ‘The creation of a masonic lodge, at the head of which Prince 
Henry placed himself, and which, at first starting, was found to be in 
opposition to the doctrines presided over by the king himself, appeared to 
Frederick an act significant of revolt; and perhaps, in truth, this crea- 
tion of a new lodge was an unskilful work assumed by certain conspira- 
tors, as an attempt to compromise illustrious personages. Fortunately 
they escaped; and the king, apparently furious at finding only obscure 
culprits, but secretly satisfied not to be obliged to proceed against his 
own family, desired at least to make an example. My son, the most in- 
nocent of all, was arrested and transferred to Spandau, almost at the 
same time with yourself, whose innocence was not less established; but 
you had both committed the wrong of refusing to save yourselves at the 
expense of another, and thus you paid for the rest. You passed several 
months in prison, not far from the cell of Albert, and you must have 
heard the impassioned accents of his violin, as he heard those of your 
voice. He had at his service means of escape prompt and certain; but 
he would not make use of them before he had secured yours. The 
golden key is stronger than all the bolts of the royal prisons; and the 
Prussian jailers, for the most part discontented soldiers or disgraced 
officers, are eminently corruptible. Albert escaped at the same time as 
yous but you did not see him; and, for reasons which you will know 

ereafter, Liverani was charged to conduct you here. Now you know 
the rest. Albert loves you more than ever; but he loves you better than 
himself, and he will be a thousand times less miserable at your happiness 
with another than he could be at his own, if you did not entirely share 
it. The moral and philosophical laws, the religious authority under 
which fe are each henceforth placed, permit his sacrifice, and render 
your choice free and respectable. Choose then, my daughter; but re- 
member that the mother of Albert asks you on her knees not to aim a 
blow at the sublime truth of her son, by making for his sake a sacrifice, 
the bitterness of which will fall upon his life. Your desertion will make 
him suffer, but your pity without your love will kill him. The hour has 
come for you to determine. I must not know your decision. Go to 
your chamber ; you will find two very different dresses; that which you 
choose will decide the fate of my son.” 


‘And which of the two is to signify my divorce from him?” asked 
Consuelo, trembling. 

“I was charged to tell you, but I will not; I desire to know if you 
will divine it.” 

The Countess Wanda, having thus spoken, replaced her mask, pressed 
Consuelo to her heart, and rapidly withdrew. 
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SoME days elapsed before the conspirators ventured forth from 
their present abode. They had intended to remove the rest of the 
powder without loss of time, but were induced to defer their pur- 
pose on the representations of Tresham, who stated to Garnet that 
in his opinion they would run a great and needless risk. Before 
the expiration of a week, Tresham’s apparent remorse for his per- 
fidy, added to his seeming zeal, had so far reinstated him in the 
confidence of his associates, that he was fully absolved of his 
offence by Garnet; and, after taking fresh oaths, of even greater 
solemnity than the former, was again admitted to the Teague. 
Catesby, however, who placed little faith in his protestations, 
never lost sight of him for an instant, and, even if he meditated 
an escape, he had no opportunity of effecting it. 

A coldness, stronger on his side than hers, seemed to have arisen 
between Viviana and Guy Fawkes. Whenever she descended to 
the lower room he withdrew on some excuse; and though he never 
urged her departure by words, his looks plainly bespoke that he 
desired it. Upon one occasion she eal him alone, the others 
being at the time within the vault. He was whetting the point of 
his dagger, and did not hear her 1 until she stood beside 
him. He was slightly confused, and a deep ruddy stain flushed 
his swarthy cheeks and brow; but he averted his gaze, and conti- 
nued his occupation in silence. 

“Why do you shun me?” asked Viviana, laying her hand 

tly upon his shoulder. And, as he did not answer, she repeated 

e. question in a broken voice. Guy Fawkes then looked up, and 
perceived that her eyes were filled with tears. 

“T shun you, Viviana, for two reasons,” he oe gravely, 
but kindly; “ first, because I would have no ties o oe ine to 
make me cling to the world, or care for it—and I feel that, if I 
suffer myself to be interested about you, this will not long be the 
case: secondly, and chiefly, because you are constantly striving to 
turn me from my fixed perpen and though your efforts have been 


and will be unavailing, yet és not be exposed to them further.” 
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“‘ You fear me, because you think I shall shake your resolution,” 
she rejoined, with a ea smile. ‘* But I will trouble you no 
more. Nay, if you wish it, I will go.” 

‘ It were better,” replied Fawkes, in accents of deep emotion, 
and taking her hand. ‘ Painful as will be the parting with you, 
I shall feel more easy when it is over. It grieves me to the soul to 
see you—the daughter of the proud, the wealthy Sir William 
Radcliffe—an inmate of this wretched abode, surrounded by 
desperate men, whose actions you disapprove, and whose danger 
you are compelled to share. Think how it would add to my suffer- 
ing if our plot—which Heaven avert !—should be discovered, and 
you be involved in it.” 

‘¢ Do not think of it,” replied Viviana. 

‘‘T cannot banish it from my thoughts,” contmued Fawkes. 
‘‘ T cannot reconcile it to my feelings that one so young, so beau- 
tiful, should be thus treated. Dwelling on this idea unmans me— 
unfits me for sterner duties. The great crisis is at hand, and I 
must live only for it.” 

‘* Live for it, then,” rejoined Viviana; ‘‘ but oh! let me remain 
with you till the blow is struck, Something tells me I may yet 
be useful to you—may save you.” 

‘* No more of this, if you would indeed remain,” rejoined Guy 
Fawkes, sternly. ‘‘ Regard me as a sword in the hand of fate, 
which cannot be turned aside—as a bolt launched from the cloud; 
and shattering all in its course, which may not be stopped—as 
something terrible, exterminating, immoveable. Regard me as 
this, and say whether I am not to be shunned.” 

“No,” replied Viviana; “ I am as steadfast as yourself. I will 
remain.” 

Guy Fawkes gazed at her in surprise mixed with admiration 
and, pressing her hand affectionately, said, 

‘| applaud your resolution. If I had a daughter, I should wish 
her to be like you.” 

‘You promised to be a father to me,” she rejoined. ‘‘ How 
can you be so if I leave you?” 

* How can I be so if you stay?” returned Fawkes, praunen fr 
‘* No; you must indulge no filial tenderness for one so utterly 
unable to requite it as myself. Fix your thoughts wholly on 
Heaven. Pray for the restoration of our holy religion—for the 
success of the great enterprise—and haply your prayers may pre- 
vail.” 

‘I cannot pray for that,” she replied, ‘ for I do not wish it 
success. But [ will pray—and fervently—that all danger may be 
averted from your head.” 

At this moment Catesby and Keyes emerged from the vault, 
and Viviana hurried to her chamber. 

As soon as it grew dark the remaining barrels of powder were 
brought out of the cellar and carefully placed in the boat. Straw 
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was then heaped upon them, and the whole covered with a prece 
of tarpaulin, as upon the former occasion. It being necessary to 
cross the river more than once, the conduct of the first and most 
hazardous passage was intrusted to Fawkes, and, accompanied by 
Keyes and Bates, both of whom were well armed, he set out a 
little before midnight. It was a clear starlight night; but, as the 
moon had not yet risen, they were under no apprehension of dis- 
covery. The few craft they encountered, bent probably on some 
suspicious errand like themselves, paid no attention to them; and, 
plying their oars swiftly, they shot under the low para t edging 
the gardens of the Parliament House, just as the deep bell of the 
Abbey tolled forth the hour of twelve. Keeping in the shade, 
they silently approached the stairs. No one was there, not even a 
waterman to attend to the numerous wherries moored to the steps; 
and, without losing a moment, they sprang ashore, and, concealing 
the barrels beneath their cloaks, glided like phantoms summoned b 
the witching hour along the passage formed by two high valle 
leading to Old Palace Yard, and speedily reached the gate of the 
habitation. In this way, and with the utmost rapidity, the whole 
of the fearful cargo was safely deposited in the garden; and, leaving 
the others to carry it into the house, Guy Fawkes returned to the 
boat. As he was about to push off, two persons rushed to the stair- 
head, and the foremost, evidently mistaking him for a waterman, 
called to him to take them across the river. 

‘¢T um no waterman, friend,” replied Fawkes; “ and am engaged 
on business of my own. Seek a wherry elsewhere.” 

‘By Heaven!” exclaimed the new-comer in accents of surprise, 
it is Guy Fawkes. Do you not know me?” 

“Can it be Humphrey Chetham?” cried Fawkes, equally asto- 
nished. 

“It is,” replied the other. ‘ This meeting is most fortunate. I 
was in search of you, having somewhat of importance to communi- 
cate to Viviana.” 

“State it quickly then,” returned Fawkes; “ I cannot tarry here 
much longer.” op 0d. 

“Twill go with you,” rejoined Chetham, springing into the 
ents and followed by his companion. “ You must take me to 

er.” 

“ Impossible!” cried Fawkes, rising angrily; “neither can I 
permit you to accompany me. I am busied about my own con- 


cerns, and will not be interrupted.” ie 
‘¢ At least tell me where I can find Viviana,” persisted Chetham. 


“ Not now—not now,” rejoined Fawkes, impatiently. “ Meet 
me to-morrow night at this hour, in the Great Sanctuary at the 
farther side of the Abbey, and you shall learn all you desire to 


know.” 
“Why not now?” rejoined Chetham, earnestly. ‘ You need 


not fear me. Iam:no spy, and will reveal nothing.” 
‘‘ But your companion ?” — Fawkes. 
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“Tt is only Martin Heydocke,” answered Chetham.. ‘ He can 
keep a close tongue as well as his master.” 

* Well, sit down then,” returned Fawkes, sullenly. ‘“ There will 
be less risk in taking them to Lambeth,” he muttered, “ than in 
loitering here.” And rowing with great swiftness, he soon gained 
the centre of the stream. ‘And so,” he observed, resting for a 
moment on his oars, “ you still cherish yonr attachment to Viviana, 
I see. Nay,neverstart,man. Iam no enemy to your suit, though 
others may be. And if she would place herself at my disposal, I 
would give her to you—certain that it would be to one upon whom 
her affections are fixed.” 

“ Do you think any change likely to take place in her sentiments 
towards me?” faltered Chetham. ‘* May I indulge a hope?” 

“| would not have you despair,” replied Fawkes; *‘ because, as 
far as I have noticed, women are not apt to adhere to their resolus 
tions in matters of the heart ; and because, as I have just said, she 
loves you, and I see no reasonable bar to your union.” 

‘“* You give me new life,” cried Chetham, transported with joy. 
“Oh! that you, who have so much influence with her, would speak 
in my behalf!” 

** Nay, you must plead your own cause,” replied Fawkes. ‘“ I 
cannot hold out much hope at present; for recent events have cast 
a deep gloom over her spirit, and she appears to be a prey to 
melancholy. Let this wear off—and with one so young and. so 
firm-minded it is sure to do so—and then your suit may be re- 
newed. Urge it when you may, you have my best wishes for 
success, and shall have my warmest efforts to second you.” 

Humphrey Chetham murmured his thanks in accents almost un- 
intelligible from emotion, and Guy Fawkes continued :— 

‘It would be dangerous for you to disembark with me; but 
when T put you ashore I will point out the dwelling at present 
occupied by Viviana. You can visit it as early as you please 
to-morrow. You will find no one with her but Father Old- 
corne, and I need scarcely add it will gladden me to the heart. to 
find on my return that she has yielded to your entreaties.” : 

*T cannot thank you,” cried Chetham, warmly grasping. his 
hand; ‘* but I hope to find some means of evincing my gratitude.” 

* Prove it by maintaining the strictest secrecy as to all you may 
see or hear—or even suspect—within the dwelling you are about 
to visit,” returned Guy Fawkes, ‘‘Knowing that I am dealing 
with a man of honour, I require no stronger obligation than your 
word.” 

“You have it,” replied Chetham, solemnly. | 

‘Your worship shall have my oath if you desire it,” remarked 
Martin Heydocke. 

** No,” rejoined Fawkes; ‘‘ your master will answer for your 
fidelity.” 

Shortly after this Guy Fawkes pulled ashore, and his com- 
panions lihited. After pointing out the solitary habitation which 
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ssessed greater interest in Humphrey Chetham’s eyes than the 
proud structures he had just quitted, and extracting a promise that 
the young merchant would not approach it till the morrow, he 
rowed off, and, while the others proceeded to Lambeth in search of 
a lodging for the night, made the best of his way to the little creek, 
and entered the house. 

He found the other conspirators anxiously awaiting his arrival, 
and the certainty afforded by his presence that the powder had 
been landed in safety gave general satisfaction. Preparations were 
immediately made for another voyage. A large supply of provi- 
sions, consisting of baked meat of various kinds, hard-boiled eggs, 
pasties, bread, and other viands, calculated to serve for a week’s 
consumption, without the necessity of having recourse to an 
culinary process, and which had been previously procured with 
that view, together with a few flasks of wine, occupied the place 
in the boat lately assigned to the powder. At the risk of over- 
loading the vessel, they likewise increased its burthen by a quan- 
tity of mining implements—spades, pickaxes, augers, and wrench- 
ing-irons. ‘To these were added as many swords, calivers, pikes, 
and petronels as the space left would accommodate. Garnet and 
Catesby then embarked—the former having taken an affectionate 
ivewelt of Viviana, whom he committed, with the strictest in- 
junction to watch over her, to the care of Father Oldcorne. Guy 
Fawkes lingered for a moment, doubting whether he should 
mention his rencounter with Humphrey Chetham. He was the 
more undecided from the deep affliction in which she was plunged. 
At last he determined upon slightly hinting at the subject, and to be 
guided as to what he said further by the manner in which the 
allusion was received. 

‘¢ And you decide upon remaining here till we return, Viviana?” 
he said. 

She made a sign in the affirmative. 

“And you will see no one?” 

‘* No one,” she answered. 

‘But, should any old friend find his way hither—Humphrey 
Chetham, for instance—will you not receive him?” 

“Why do you single out him ?” demanded Viviana, inquiringly. 
Is he in Fie he ? Have you seen him ?” 

“T have,” replied Guy Fawkes; “I accidentally met him to- 
night, and have shown fin this dwelling. He will come hither 
to-morrow.” ; 

‘“‘T wanted only this to make me thoroughly wretched,” cried 
Viviana, clasping her hands with anguish. ‘“ Oh! what unhappy 
chance threw him across your path? Why did es: tell him I was 
here? Why give him a hope that I would see him? But I will 
not see him. i will quit this house rather than be exposed to the 
meeting.” ” glitad 

“What means this sudden oo, Viviana?” cried Guy 
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Fawkes, greatly surprised by her agitation. “ Why should a visit 
from Humphrey Chetham occasion you uneasiness?” 

“ I know not,” she answered, blushing deeply ; “ but I will not 
hazard it.” 

“I thought you superior to your sex,” rejoined Fawkes, “ and 
should never have suspected you of waywardness or caprice.” 

“ You charge me with failings that do not belong to me,” she 
answered. “| am neither wayward nor capricious, but I would 
be willingly spared the pain of an interview with one whom I 
thought T loved.” 

“ Thought you loved!” echoed Fawkes, in increased astonish- 
ment. 

“ Ay, thought,” repeated Viviana, “for I have since examined 
my heart, and find he has no place in it.” 

“You might be happy with him, Viviana,” rejoined Fawkes, 
reproachfully. 

**T might have been,” she replied, “ had circumstances favoured 
our union. But I should not be so now. Recent events have 
wrought an entire change in my feelings. Were I to abandon m 
resolution of retiring to a cloister—were I to return to the world— 
and were such an event possible as that Humphrey Chetham should 
conform to the faith of Rome—still I would not—could not wed 
him.” 

‘I orieve to hear it,” replied Fawkes. 

‘¢ Would you have me wed him?” she cried, in a slightly-morti- 
fied tone. 

‘In good sooth would I,” replied Fawkes; ‘and I repeat my 
firm conviction you would be happier with him than with one more 
highly born, and of less real worth.” 

Viviana made no reply, and her head declined upon her bosom. 

‘*¢ You will see him,” pursued Fawkes, taking her hand, “if 
only to tell him what you have just told me.” 

‘ Since you desire it, I will,” she replied, fixing a look of melan- 
choly tenderness upon him; ‘ but it will cost mea bitter pang.” 

“| would not tax you with it if I did not think it needful,” 
returned Fawkes. ‘* And now, farewell.” 

‘¢ Farewell,—it may be for ever,” replied Viviana, sadly. 

“The boat is ready, and the tide ebbing,” cried Catesby, 
"gs at the door. ‘‘ We shall be aground if you tarry 
onger. 

“ T come,” replied Fawkes. And, waving an adieu to Viviana, 
he departed. 

‘‘ Strange!” he muttered to himself, as he took his way to the 
creck. wy could have sworn she was in love with Humphrey 
Chetham. Who can have superseded him in her regard? Not 
Catesby, of a qurety. *Tis a perplexing sex. The best are fickle. 
Heaven be praised! I have long been proof against their wiles.” 

Thus musing, he sprang into the skiff, and, assisting Catesby to 
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push ‘ (enya water, “ an ne and exerted himself stoutly 
to make up for lost time. e second vo was as rous 
the first. PA thick veil of cloud had pte the pe, rte 
were deserted as before; and the provisions, arms, and implements 
were securely conveyed to their destination. 

Thus far fortune seemed to favour their undertaking, and Gar- 
net, falling on his knees, offered up the most fervent thanksgivings. 
Prayers over, they descended to the cellar, and their first care was 
to seek out a place as free from damp as possible, where the powder 
could be deposited till the excavation, which it was foreseen would 
be a work of time and great labour, was completed. A dry corner 
being found, the barrels were placed in it, and carefully concealed 
with billets of wood and coals, so as to avert suspicion in case of 
search. This, with other arrangements, occupied the greater part 
of the night, and the commencement of the important undertaking 
was deferred till the morrow, when an increase of their party was 
anticipated. 

Throughout the whole of the day no one stirred forth. The 
windows were kept closed, the doors locked ; and, as no fires were 
lighted, the house had the appearance of being uninhabited. In 
the course of the morning they underwent considerable alarm. 
Some mischievous urchins having scaled the garden wall, one of 
them fell within it, and his cries so terrified his playmates that they 
dropped on the other side, and left him, The conspirators recone 
noitred the unhappy urchin, who continued his vociferations in a 
loud key, through the holes in the shutters, uncertain what to do, 
and fearing that this trifling mischance might lead to serious conse- 
quences, when the subject of their uneasiness relieved them by 
scrambling up the wall near the door, and so effecting a retreat. 
With this exception, nothing material occurred till evening, when 
their expected associates arrived. 

The utmost caution was observed in admitting them. The new- 
comers were provided with a key of the garden-gate, but a signal 
was given and repeated before the house-door was opened by Bates, 
to whom the office of porter was intrusted. As soon as the latter 
had satisfied himself that all was right by unmasking a dark lan- 
tern, and throwing its radiance upon the faces of the elder Wnght, 
Rookwood, and Perey, he stamped his foot thrice, and the conspi- 
rators emerged from their hiding-places. A warm greeting passed 
between the confederates, and they adjourned to a lower chamber, 
adjoining the vault, where the sound of their voices could not be 
overheard, and where, while partaking of a frugal meal—for they 
desired to eke out their store of pope as long as possible—they 
discoursed upon their plans, and all that had occurred since their 
last meeting. Nothing was said of the treachery of Tresham—his 
recent conduct, as already observed, having been such as to restore 
him in a great degree to the confidence of his companions. Percy, 
whose office as gentleman-pensioney gave him the best opportunities 
of hearing court-whispers and ecm, informed them it was ru- 
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moured that the Earl of Salisbury had obtained a clue to some Ca-. 
tholic plot, whether their own he could not say; but it would seem, 
from all that could be gathered, that his endeavours to trace it.out had. 
been frustrated. 

‘‘ Where is Lord Mounteagle?” demanded Catesby. 

‘¢ At his mansion near Hoxton,” replied Percy. 

Have you observed him much about the court of late, or with 
the Earl of Salisbury?” pursued Catesby. 

“No,” replied Percy. ‘ Yet now I bethink me, I did observe 
them together, and in earnest conversation, about a week ago. But 
Lord Mounteagle knows nothing of our plot.” 

“ Hum !” exclaimed Catesby, shrugging his shoulders, while 
significant looks were exchanged by the others, and Tresham hung 
his head. ‘ Lord Mounteagle may not know that you, or I, or 
Fawkes, or Rookwood, is conspiring against the state, but he 
knows that a plot is hatching amongst our party. It is from him 
that the Earl of Salisbury derived his information.” 

* Amazement!” exclaimed Percy. 

‘* A good Catholic, and betray his fellows!” cried Rookwood; 
‘* this passes my comprehension. Are you sure of it?” 

‘‘ Unhappily we are so, my son,” replied Garnet, gravely. 

‘We will speak of this hereafter,” interposed Catesby. “I 
have a plan to get his lordship into our power, and make him 
serve our purposes in spite of himself. We will outwit the crafty 
Salisbury. Can any one tell if ‘Tresham’s sudden disappearance 
has been noticed ?” 

‘‘ His household report that he is on a visit to Sir Everard 
Digby, at Gothurst,” replied Rookwood. ‘I called at his resi- 
dence yesterday, and was informed that a letter had just been 
received from him dated from that place. His departure, they 
said, was sudden, but his letter fully accounted for it.” 

‘‘The messenger who bore that letter had only to travel from 
Lambeth,” observed Catesby, smiling. 

** So I conclude,” returned Rookwood. 

‘‘And now that our meal is ended, let us to work,” cried 
Fawkes, who had taken no part in the foregoing conversation. 
+“ ats strike the first blow,” he added, rising and seizing a mat- 
tock. 

“* Hold, my son !’’ exclaimed Garnet, arresting him. | “ The 
work upon which the redemption of our holy church hangs must 
be commenced with due solemnity.” 

* You are right, father,” replied Fawkes, humbly. ) 

Headed by Garnet, bearing a crucifix, they then repaired to the 
vault. A silver chalice, filled with holy water, was carried. by 
Fawkes, and two lighted tapers by Catesby. Kneeling down be- 
fore that part of the wall against which operations were about to 
be directed, and holding the crucifix panty. it, Garnet commenced 
praying in a low but earnest tone, gradually raising his. voiee and 
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him, and the whole formed a strange and deeply-interesti 
The vault itself harmonised Wish Se occu iia It — ot atteek 
antiquity ; and its solid stone masonry hall acquired a time-worn 
hoar tint. In width it was about nine feet, and of corresponding 
height, supported by a semicircular arch, and its length was more 
than twenty feet. 
The countenances of the conspirators showed that they were 
ern é moved by what was passing; but next to Garnet, Guy 
awkes exhibited the greatest enthusiasm. His eestatic looks and 
ures evinced the strong effect produced upon his superstitious 
character by the scene. Garnet concluded his prayer as Pollofoes— 
‘Thus far, O Lord, we have toiled in darkness and in difficulty ; 
but we have now arrived at a point where all thy su port is needed. 
Do not desert us, we edenk thee, but let thy Vicht guide us 
through these gloomy paths, Nerve our arms, sharpen our 
weapons, and crumble these hard and flinty stones, so that they may 
ield to our efforts. Aid our enterprise, if thou approvest it, and 
it be really, as in our ignorance we believe it to be, for the 
welfare of thy holy church, and the confusion of its enemies. 
Bear witness, O Lord, that we devote ourselves wholly and entirely 
to this one end—and that we implore success only for thy glory 
and honour.” 
With this he arose, and the following strains were chanted by 
the whole assemblage :— 


HYMN OF THE CONSPIRATORS, 


The heretic and heathen, Lord, 

Consume with fire, cut down with sword; 
The spoilers from thy temples thrust, 
Their altars trample in the dust. 


False princes and false priests lay low, 
Their habitations fill with woe; 

Scatter them, Lord, with sword and flame, 
And bring them utterly to shame. 


Thy vengeful arm no longer stay, 
Arise! O Lord of Hosts, and slay. 
So shall thy fallen worship be 
Restored to its prosperity. 

This hymn raised the enthusiasm of the conspirators to the 
highest pitch, and such was the effect produced by it, as it rolled 
in sullen echoes along the arched roof of the vault, that several of 
them drew their swords, and crossed the blades with looks of the 
most determined devotion to their cause. When it was ended, 
Garnet recited other prayers, and sprinkled holy water upon the 
wall, and upon every implement about to be used, bestowing a 
separate benediction on each. As he delivered the pickaxe to 
Guy Fawkes, he ctied in a solemn voice, ‘“ Strike, my son, in the 
~— ae the Most: High, and in behalf of our boly religion — 
strike !”’ | 

Guy Fawkes raised the weapon, and, stimulated by excitement, 
threw the whole strength of _— into the blow. A large piece 
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of the granite was chi off, but the mattock snapped in twain. 
Guy F ike looked a. disconcerted, and Garnet, though he 
concealed his emotion, was filled with dismay. 

‘Let me take your place,” cried Keyes, advancing as Guy 
Fawkes retired. 

Keyes was a powerful man, and, exerting his energies, he buried 
the point of the pickaxe so deeply in the mortar that he could not 
remove it unassisted. These untoword circumstances cast a slight 
damp upon their ardour; but Catesby, who perceived it, went more 
eautiously to work, and in a short time succeeded with great labour 
in getting out the large stone upon which the others had expended 
so much useless exertion. The sight restored their confidenee, 
and as many as could work in the narrow space joined him. But 
they found that their task was much more arduous than they had 
anticipated. More than an hour elapsed before they could loosen 
another stone, and though they laboured with the utmost perseve- 
rance, relieving each other by turns, they had made but a small 
breach when morning arrived. The stones were as hard and un- 
yielding as iron, and the mortar in some places harder than the 
stones. 

After a few hours’ rest they resumed their task. Still they made 
but small progress; and it was not until the third day that they 
had excavated a hole sufficiently wide and deep to admit one man 
within it. They were now arrived at a compost of gravel and 
flint stones; nt if they had found their previous task difficult, 
what they had now to encounter was infinitely more so. Their 
ee made little or no impression on thisunyielding substance, 
and, though they toiled incessantly, the work proceeded with dis- 
heartening slowness. The stones and rubbish were conveyed at 
dead of might in hampers into the garden, and buried. 

One night, when they were labouring as usual, Guy Fawkes, who 
was foremost in the excavation, thought he heard the tolling of a 
bell within the wall. He instantly suspended his task, and, being 
convinced that he was not deceived, crept out of the hole, and made 
a sign to the others to listen. Each had heard the awful sound 
before; but as it was partially drowned by the noise of the pickaxe, 
it had not produced much impression upon them, as they attributed 
it to some vibration in the wall, caused by the echo of the blows. 
But it was now distinctly audible—deep, clear, slow, like a passing- 
bell—but so solemn, so unearthly, that its tones froze the blood m 
their veins. | 

They listened for a while in speechless astonishment, scarcely 
daring to look at each other, and expecting cach moment that the 
building would fall upon them and bury them alive. The light 
of a single lantern, placed upon an upturned basket, fell upon 
figures rigid as statues, and countenances charged with awe: 

‘My arm is paralysed,” said Guy Fawkes, breaking silence; 
“T can work no more.” 
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‘‘Try holy water, father,” cried Catesby. « If it proceeds 
aught 4, evil, that will quell it.” . _ 
e chalice containing the sacred lymph was brought, and, pro- 

nouncing a solemn exorcism, Garnet sprinkled the wall. 

The sound immediately ceased. 

“It is as I thought, father,” observed Catesby; “ it is the delu- 
sion of an evil spirit.” 

As he spoke, the tolling of the mysterious bell was again heard, 
and more solemnly, more slowly than before. 
rs“ Sprinkle the wall again, in Heaven's name, father!” cried 
Fawkes, crossing himself devoutly. ‘‘ Avoid thee, Sathanas!” 

Garnet comphed, and, throwing holy water upon the stones, the 
same result followed. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CAPTURE OF VIVIANA, 


On the morning after his encounter with Guy Fawkes, Humphrey 
Chetham, accompanied by Martin Heydocke, took his way to Lam- 
beth Marsh. ith a throbbing heart he approached the miserable 
dwelling he knew to be inhabited by Viviana, and could scarcely 
summon courage to knock at the door. His first summons not 
being answered, he repeated it more loudly, and he then perceived 
the face of Father Oldcorne at the window, who, having satisfied 
himself that it was a friend, admitted him and his attendant. 

‘* You were expected, my son,” said the priest, after a friendly 
greeting. ‘‘ Guy Fawkes has prepared Viviana for your coming.” 

- Will she not see me ?” Lonhiel the young merchant un- 
easily. 

wy] believe so,” replied Oldcorne. “ But I will apprise her of 
your arrival. Be seated, my son.” 

He then carefully fastened the door, and repaired to Viviana’s 
chamber, leaving Chetham in that state of tremor and anxiety 
which a lover, hoping to behold his mistress, only knows. 

It was some time before Viviana appeared, and the young mer- 
chant, whose heart beat violently at the sound of her footstep, was 
startled by the alteration in her looks and the extreme coldness of 
her manner. Oldcorne was with her, and, motioning Martin Hey- 
docke to follow him, the youthful pair were left alone. 

‘* You desire to see me, I am given to understand, sir,” observed 
Viviana, in a freezing tone. ' 

‘‘ | have journeyed to London for that express purpose,” replied 
Humphrey Chetham, tremulously. 

‘1 am much beholden to you, sir,” returned Viviana, in the same 
repelling tone.as before; “* but I regret you should have taken so 
much trouble on my account.” a8 

« To serve you is happiness, not trouble, Viviana,” replied 
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Humphrey Chetham, ardently ; ‘ and I am overjoyed at finding 
an opportunity of proving my devotion.” 

“JT have yet te learn what service I must thank you for,” she 
returned. : 

‘‘T can scarcely say that I am warranted in thus intruding upon 
you,” replied Chetham, greatly abashed; ‘‘ but, having learnt from 
my servant, Martin Heydocke, that Doctor Dee had set out for 
London, with the view of seeking you out and withdrawing you 
from your present associates, I was determined to be beforehand 
with him, and to acquaint you, if possible, with his intentions.” 

‘‘ What you say surprises me,” replied Viviana. ‘‘ Doctor Dee 
has no right to interfere with my actions. Norshould I obey him 
were he to counsel me, as is scarcely probable, to quit my com- 
panions.” 

‘‘T know not what connexion there may be between you to 
justify the interposition of his authority,” replied Chetham; 
‘neither did I tarry to inquire. But, resuming from what I heard 
that he would attempt to exercise some control over you, I set out 
at once, and, without guide to your retreat, or the slightest know- 
ledge of it, was fortunate enough, on the very night of iy arrival 
in London, to chance upon Guy Fawkes, who directed me to you.” 

‘‘ T am aware of it,” was the chilling answer. 

‘* T will not avouch,” pursued Chetham, passionately, ‘“ that I 
have not been actuated as much by an irrepressible desire to see you 
again, as by anxiety to apprise you of Doctor Dee’s coming. I 
wanted only a slight excuse to myself to induce me to yield to my 
inclinations. Your departure made me wretched. I thought I 
had more control over myself; but I find I cannot live without 

ou. 

‘* Alas! alas!” cried Viviana, in a troubled tone, and losing all 
her self-command. ‘I expected this. Why—why did you 
come ?” 

‘* [have told you my motive,” replied Chetham; “ but, oh! do 
not reproach me !” 

‘* I do not desire to do so,” returned Viviana, with a look of 
agony. “I bitterly reproach myself that I cannot meet you as of 
old. But I would rather—far rather—have encountered Doctor 
Dee, had he come hither resolved to exert all his magical power to 
force me away, than have met you.” 

‘‘ Have I unwittingly offended you, Viviana?’ asked Chetham, 
in astonishment. 


**Oh! no—no—no!” she replied; * you have not offended me; 
but——” 


’ 





“ But what?” he cried, anxiously. 

‘* T would rather have died than see you,” she answered. 

‘T will not inquire wherefore,” rejoimed Chetham, ‘‘ because I 
too well divine the cause. I am no longer what I was to you.” 

‘* Press this matter no further, I pray of you,” returned Viviana, 
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in much confusion, and blushing deeply. “TI shall ever esteem 

ou—ever feel the warmest gratitude to you. And what matters 
it whether my heart is estranged from you or not, since I can never 
wed you ?” 

‘“‘ What matters it?” repeated the young merchant, in accents 
of despair— it matters much. Drowning love will cling to 
straws. The thought that I was beloved by you, though I could 
never hope to possess your hand, reconciled me in some degree to 
my fate. But now,” he added, covering his face with his hands— 
“ now, my heart is crushed.” 

‘Nay, say not so,” cried Viviana, in a voice of the deepest 
emotion. I do love you—as a sister.” 

‘¢ That 1s small comfort,” rejoined Chetham, bitterly. “ I echo 

our own wish. Would we had never met again! I might, at 
Least, have deluded myself into the belief that you loved me.” 

‘* It would have been better so,” she returned. ‘I would inflict 
pain on no one—far less on you, whom I regard so much, and to 
whom I owe so much.” 

‘¢ You owe me nothing, Viviana,” rejoined Chetham. ‘ All I 
desired was to serve you. In the midst of the dangers we have 
shared together, I felt no alarm except for your sake. I have done 
nothing—nothing. Would I had died for you!” 

‘¢ Calm yourself, sir, I entreat you,” she returned. 

‘¢ You did love me once ?” demanded Chetham, suddenly. 

‘“*T thought so,” she answered. 

The young merchant uttered an exclamation of anguish, and a 
mournful pause ensued, broken only by his groans. 

‘¢ Answer me, Viviana,” he said, turning abruptly upon her— 
‘* answer me, and, in mercy, answer trul —do you love another?” 

‘« It is a question I cannot answer,” she replied, becoming ashy 

le. 
er Your looks speak for you !” he vociferated, in aterrible tone. 
‘ You do! His name?—his name?—that I may wreak my ven- 
geance upon him.” ’ 

“ Your violence terrifies me,” returned Viviana, withdrawing 
the hand he had seized. “I must put an end to this interview.” 

“Pardon me, Viviana!” cried Chetham, falling on his knees 
before her—* in pity pardon me! I am not myself. I shall be 
calmer presently. But if you knew the anguish of the wound you 
have inflicted, you would not add to it.” a 

‘Heaven knows I would not!” she returned, motioning him to 
rise. “And, if it will lighten your suffering, know that the love 
I feel for another—if love, indeed, it be—is as hopeless as your 
own. But it is not a love of which even you could be jealous. It 
is a higher and a holier passion. It is affection mixed with ad- 
miration, and purified from all its grossness. It is more, perhaps, 
than the love of a daughter for her father—but it 1s nothing more. 
I shall never wed him I love-could not if I would. Nay, I 
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would shun him, if I did not feel that the hour will soon come 
when the extent of my affection must be proved.” 

This is strange sophistry,” returned Chetham; “* and you may 
deceive yourself by it, but you cannot deceive me. You love as 
all ardent natures do love. But in what way do you mean to prove 
your affection ?” 

“‘ Perhaps, by the sacrifice of my life,” she answered. 

“Tcan tell you who is the object of your affections !” said 
Chetham. “ It isGuy Fawkes.” 

« T will not deny it,” replied Viviana; ‘‘ he is.” 

‘‘ Hear me, then,” exclaimed Chetham, who appeared inexpres- 
sibly relieved by the discovery he had made. ‘In my passage 
across the river with him last night, our conversation turned on 
the one subject ever nearest my heart, yourself—and Guy Fawkes 
not only bade me not despair, but promised to aid my suit.” 

‘‘ And he kept his word,” replied Viviana, ‘‘ for, while announc- 
ing your proposed visit, he urged me strongly in your behalf.” 

** Then ‘aoe not of your love for him ?” demanded Chetham. 

‘¢ He not only knows it not, but never shall know it from me— 
nor must he know it from you, sir,” rejoined Viviana, energe- 
tically. 

- iF ear it not,” said Chetham, sighing. ‘ It is a secret I shall 
carefully preserve.” 

‘* And now that you are in possession of it,” she answered, ‘I 
no longer feel your presence as a xestraint. Let me still regard you 
as a friend.” 

“ Be it so,” replied Humphrey Chetham, mournfully; “and as 
a friend let me entreat you to quit this place, and abandon your 
present associates. I will not seek to turn your heart from Fawkes 
—nor will I try to regain the love I have lost. But let me implore 
you to pause ere you irretrievably mix yourself up with the for- 
tunes of one so desperate. I am too well aware that he is engaged 
in a fearful plot against the state, though I know not its precise 
nature.” 

‘* You will not betray him?” she cried. 

“ T will not, though he is my rival,” returned Chetham. “ But 
others may—nay, perhaps have done so already.” 

“ Whom do you suspect ?” demanded Viviana, in the greatest 
alarm. 

“I fear Doctor Dee,” replied the young merchant; “ but I 
know nothing certainly. My servant, Martin Heydocke, who is 
in the doctor’s confidence, intimated as much to me, and I have 
reason to think that his journey to town, under the pretext of 
searching for you, is undertaken for the purpose of tracing out the 
— and delivering them to the government.” 

“ Is he arrived in London?” inquired Viviana, eagerly. 


“ I should think not,” returned Chetham. “I passed him, four 
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a ago, on this side Leicester, in company with Kelley and Top- 
cliffe. 

“If the wretch Topcliffe was with him, your conjectures are 
too weil founded,” she replied. “ I must warn Guy Fawkes in- 
stantly of his danger.” 

‘Command my services in any way,” said Chetham. 

‘¢ | know not what to do,” cried Viviana, after a pause, during 
which she betrayed the greatast agitation. “I dare not seek him 
out;—and yet, if I do not, he may fall into the hands of the enemy. 
I must see him at all hazards,” 

‘* Suffer me to go with you,” implored Chetham. “ You may 
rely upon my secrecy. And now I have a double motive for de- 
siring to preserve Fawkes.” 

‘* You are, indeed, truly noble-hearted and generous,” replied 
Viviana; ‘* and [ would fully confide in you. But, if you were 
to be seen by the others, you would be certainly put to death, 
Not even Fawkes could save you.” 

‘| will risk it, if you desire it, and it will save him,” replied the 
young merchant, devotedly. “ Nay, I will go alone.” 

‘* ‘That were to insure your destruction,” she answered. “ No— 
no—it must not be. I will consult with Father Oldcorne.” 

With this, she hurried out of the room, and returned in a short 
time with the priest. 

“ Father Oldcorne is of opinion that our friends must be ap- 

rised of their danger,” she said. “ And he thinks it needful we 
should both go to their retreat, that no hinderance may be offered 
to our flight, in case such a measure should be resolved upon.” 

“ You cannot accompany us, my son,” added Oldcorne ; “ for 
though I am as fully assured of your fidelity as Viviana, and would 
confide my life to you, there are those who will not so trust you, and 
who might rejoice in the opportunity of removing you.” 

Viviana!” exclaimed Chetham, ching entreatingly at her. 

“For my sake—if not for your own—do not urge this further,” 
she returned. ““ There are already dangers and difficulties enow 
without adding to them. You would be safer amid a horde of 
robbers than amidst these men.” 

“ And is it to such persons you commit yourself ?”’ cried Chet- 
ham, reproachfully. ‘Oh! be warned by me ere it 18 too late ! 
Abandon them !” rot . 

“It is too late already,” cried Viviana; “ the die is cast.” 

“Then I can only lament it,” returned Chetham, sadly. 
‘‘ Suffer me, at least, to accompany you to some place near their 
retreat, that you may summon me in case of need. 

“ There can be no objection to that, Viviana,” observed Oldcorne, 
“ provided Humphrey Chetham will promise not to follow us. 

‘‘ Readily,” replied the young merchant. i 

“| am unwilling to expose him to further risk on my account, 
said Viviana; “ but be it as wo 
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It was then agreed that they should not set out till nightfall, 
but proceed, as soon as it grew dark, to Lambeth, where Humphrey 
Chetham undertook to procure a boat for their conveyance across 
the river. 

The hour of departure at length arrived. Viviana, who had 
withdrawn to her own room, appeared in her travelling habit, and 
was about toset forth with her companions, when they were all 
startled by a sudden and loud knocking at the door. 

‘‘ We are discovered,” she cried. ‘* Doctor Dee has found out 
our retreat.” 

‘Fear nothing,” rejoined Chetham drawing his sword, while 
his example was imitated by Martin Heydocke; ‘ they shall not 
capture you while I live.” 

As he spoke, the knocking was repeated, and the door shaken 
so violently as to threaten to burst its fastenings. 

‘“‘ Extinguish the light,” whispered Chetham, “and let Father 
Oldcorne conceal himself. We have nothing to fear.” 

‘‘ Where shall I fly?” cried Oldcorne, despairingly. “ It will 
be impossible to raise the flag, and seek refuge in the vault.” 

“Fly to my room,” cried Viviana. And finding he stood irre- 
solute, as if paralysed with terror, she took his arm, and dragged 
him away. ‘The next moment the door was burst open with a loud 
crash, and several armed men, with their swords drawn, followed 
by Topcliffe, and another middle-aged man, of slight stature, and 
rather under-sized, but richly dressed, and bearing all the marks of 
exalted rank, rushed into the room. 

‘‘' Your are my prisoner!” cried Topcliffe, rushing up to Chet- 
ham, who had planted himself, with Martin Heydocké, at the 
foot of the stairs. ‘ I arrest you in the king’s name.” 

‘You are mistaken in your man, sir,” cried Chetham fiercely. 
‘‘T have committed no offence. Lay a hand upon me at your 

er!” 

‘ How is this?” cried Topcliffe. ‘ Humphrey Chetham here!” 

“Ay,” returned the young merchant, “ you have fallen upon 
the wrong house.” 

* Not so, sir,” replied Topcliffe. “I am satisfied from your pre- 
sence that I am nght. Where you are, Viviana Radcliffe is not 
far off. ‘Throw down your arms. You can offer no resistance to 
my force, and your zeal will not benefit your friends, while it will 
place your own safety in jeopardy.” 

But Chetham fiercely refused compliance, and after a few 
minutes’ further parley the soldiers were about to attack him, 
when Viviana opened a door above, and slowly descended the stairs. 
At her appearance the young merchant, seeing that further resist- 
ance would be useless, sheathed his sword, and she passed between 
him and Heydocke, and advanced towards the leaders of the band. 

‘‘ What means this intrusion?” she asked. 

“ We are come in search of two Jesuit priests, whom we have 
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obtained information are hidden here,” replied Topcliffe, “as 
well as of certain other Papists, disaffected against the state, for 
whose apprehension I hold a warrant.” 

‘«'You are welcome to search the house,” replied Viviana; “ but 
there is no one within it except those you see.” 

As she said this, Chetham, who gazed earnestly at her, caught 
her eye, and, from a scarcely perceptible glance, felt certain that 
the priest, through her agency, had effected his escape. But the 
soldiers had not waited for her permission to make the search. 
Rushing up stairs, they examined the differeat chambers—there 
were two small rooms besides that occupied by Viviana—and found 
several of the priests’ habiliments; but though they examined 
every corner with the minutest attention, sounded the walls, 
percent up the chimneys, underneath the bed, and into every place 
ikely and unlikely, they could find no other traces of those they 
sought, and were compelled to return to their leader with tidings 
of their ill success. Topcliffe, with another party, continued his 
scrutiny below, and, discovering the moveable flag in the hearth, 
descended into the vault, where he made certain of discovering his 
prey. But no one was there; and, the powder and arms having 

een removed, he gained nothing by his investigations. 

Meanwhile, his companion—and evidently from his garb, and 
the deference paid him, though he was addressed by no title which 
could lead to the absolute knowledge of his rank, his superior— 
seated himself, and put many questions in a courteous but autho- 
ritative tone to Viviana respecting her residence in this solitary 
abode—the names of her companions—where they were—and 
upon what scheme they were engaged. To none of these ques- 
tions would she return an answer, and her interrogator, at last 
losing patience, said, ‘I hold it my duty to inform you that you 
will be carried before the council, and, if you continue thus obsti- 
nate, means will be taken—and those none of the gentlest—to 
extort the truth from you.” ir 

‘You may apply the torture to me,” replied Viviana, firmly; 
‘* but it will wrest nothing from me.” 

‘“‘ That remains to be seen,” replied the other; “ I only trust you 
will not compel me to put my threat into execution.” 

At this moment Topcliffe emerged from the vault, and the 
soldiers returned from their unsuccessful search above. 

“They have escaped us now,” remarked Topeliffe to his 
superior ; ‘‘ but I will conceal a party of men on the premises, who 
will be certain to capture them on their return.” 

Viviana uttered an exclamation of irrepressible uneasiness, which 


did not escape her auditors. Baki tice: 
“Tam right, you see,” observed Topcliffe significantly to his 


companion. ; 
‘‘ You are so,” replied the other. 
As this was said, Viviana hazarded a look at Humphrey Chetham, 
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the meaning of which he was not slow to comprehend. He saw 
that she wished him to make an effort to escape, that he might 
warn her companions, and, regardless of the consequence, he pre- 
pared to obey her. While those around were engaged in a last 
fruitless search, he whispered his intentions to Martin Heydocke, 
and only awaited a favourable opportunity to put them in execu- 
tion. It occurred sooner than he expected. Before quitting the 
premises, Topcliffe determined to visit the upper rooms himeelf, 
and he took several of the men with him. 

Chetham would have made an attempt to liberate Viviana, but, 
feeling certain it would be unsuccessful, he preferred obeying her 
wishes to his own inclinations. ‘Topcliffe gone, he suddenly drew 
his sword—for neither he nor Heydocke had been disarmed—and, 
rushing towards the door, struck down the man next it, and, fol- 
lowed by his servant, passed through it before he could be inter- 
cepted. They both then flew at a swift pace towards the marsh 
fields, and, owing to the darkness and unstable nature of the 
ground, speedily distanced their pursuers. 

Hearing the disturbance below, and guessing its cause, Topcliffe 
immediately descended. But he was too late; and though he 
es in the pursuit, he was baffled like his attendants. Half an 

our afterwards he returned to the house with an angry and dis- 
appointed look. 

‘* He has given us the slip,” he observed to his superior, who 
appeared exceedingly provoked by the young merchant’s flight ; 
‘* but we will soon have him again.” 

After giving directions to his men how to conceal themselves, 
Topcliffe informed his companion that he was ready to attend him. 
Viviana, who had remained motionless and silent during the fore- 
going scene, was taken out of the house, and conducted towards 
the creek, in which lay a large wherry manned by four rowers. 
She was placed within it, and, as soon as his superior was seated, 
Topcliffe inquired, 

*¢ Where will your lordship go first?” 

‘¢ To the Star Chamber,” was the answer. 


At this reply, in spite of herself, Viviana could not repress a 
shudder. 


* All is lost!” she mentally ejaculated. 


CuaPter VI. 
THE CELLAR, 


It was long before the conspirators gained sufficient courage 
to recommence digging the mine. Whenever holy water was 
thrown upon the stones, the mysterious bell ceased tolling, but it 
presently began anew, and such was the appalling effect of the 
sound that it completely paralysed the listeners. Prayers were said 
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by Garnet ; hymns sung by the others; but all was of no avail. 
It continued to toll on with increased solemnity, unless checked by 
the same potent application as before. 

The effect became speedily manifest in the altered looks and de- 
meanour of the conspirators, and it was evident that, if somethin 
was not done to arouse them, the enterprise would be aendeael 
Catesby, equally superstitious with his confederates, but having 
nerves more firmly strung, was the first to conquer his terror. 
Crossing himself, he muttered a secret prayer, and, snatching up a 
pickaxe, entered the cavity, and resumed his labour. 

The noise of the heavy blows dealt by him against the wall 
drowned the tolling of the bell. The charm was broken ; and, 
stimulated by his conduct, the others followed his example, and 
though the awful tolling continued at intervals during the whole 
of their operations, it offered no further interruption to them. 

Another and more serious cause of anxiety, however, arose, 
As the work advanced, without being aware of it, they approached 
the bank of the river, and the water began to ooze through the 
sides of the excavation—at first slightly, but by degrees to such 
an extent as to convince them that their labour would be entirely 
thrown away. Large portions of the clay, loosened by the damp, 
fell in upon them, nearly burying those nearest the tumbling mass; 
and the floor was now in some places more than a foot deep in 
water, clearly proving it would be utterly impossible to keep the 

wder fit for use in such a spot. 

Catesby bore these untoward circumstances with ill-concealed 
mortification. Fora time he struggled against them, and, though 
he felt that it was hopeless, worked on like a desperate military 
leader conducting a forlorn hope to certain destruction. At length, 
however, the water began to make such incursions that he could 
no longer disguise from himself or his companions that they were 
contending against insurmountable difficulties, and that to proceed 
further would be madness. He therefore, with a heavy heart, de- 
sisted, and, throwing down his pickaxe, said it was clear that 
Heaven did not approve their design, and that it must be relin- 
quished. 

‘“‘ We ought to have been warned by that doleful bell,” he ob- 
served in conclusion. ‘1 now perceive its meaning. And as I 
was the first to act in direct opposition to the declared will of the 
Supreme Being, so now | am the first to admit my error.” 

‘“‘T cannot account for that dread and mysterious sound, my son,” 
replied Garnet, ‘“ and can only attribute it, as you do, to Divine 
interference. But whether it was intended as a warning or a 
guidance, I confess I am unable to say.” : 

“ Can you longer doubt, father,” returned Catesby, bitterly, 
when you look at yon excavation? It took us more than a week's 
incessant labour to get through the first wall ; and our toil was no 
sooner lightened than these fatal consequences ensued. If we 


proceed, we shall drown ourselves, instead of blowing up our foes. 
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And even if we should escape, were the poner stowed for one 
day in that damp place, it would never explode. We have failed, 
and must take measures accordingly.” 

“T entirely concur with you, my son,’ replied Garnet; ‘‘ we 
must abandon our present plan. But do not let us be disheartened. 
Perhaps, at this very moment, Heaven is preparing for us a victory 
by some unlooked-for means.” 

‘It may be so,” replied Catesby, with a look of incredulity. 

As he spoke, an extraordinary noise, like a shower of fallin 
stones, was heard overhead. And coupling the sound with their 
fears of the encroachment of the damp, the conspirators glanced 
at each other in dismay, thinking the building was falling in upon 
them. 

‘‘ All blessed saints protect us!” ered Garnet, as the sound 
ceased, ‘* What was that ?” 

But no one was able to account for it, and each regarded his 
neighbour with apprehension. After a short interval of silence 
the sound was heard again. There was then another pause—and 
again the same rushing and inexplicable noise. 

“ What can it be?” cried Catesby. ‘ Iam so enfeebled by this 
under-ground life, that trifles alarm me. Are our enemies pulling 
down the structure over our heads ?—or are they earthing us up 
like vermin?” he added to Fawkes. “ What is it?” 

‘© [ will go and see,” replied the other. 

‘* Do not expose yourself, my son,” cried Garnet. ‘ Let. us 
abide the result here.” 

“ No, father,” replied Fawkes. ‘* Having failed in our scheme, 
what befalls me is of little consequence. I will go. If I return 
not, you will understand what has happened.” 

Pausing for a moment to receive Garnet’s benediction, he then 
strode away. 

Half an hour elapsed before Fawkes returned, and the interval 
appeared thrice its Sesntion in the eyes of the conspirators. When 
he reappeared, a smile sat upon his countenance, and his looks in- 
stantly dispelled the alarm that had been previously felt. 

‘* You bring us good news, my son?” cried Garnet. 

‘¢ Excellent, father,” replied Fawkes: “ and you were night in 


saying that, at the very moment we were indulging in misgiving, 


Heaven was preparing for us a victory by unforeseen and myste- 
rious means.” 

Garnet raised his hands gratefully and reverentially upwards; 
and the other conspirators crowded round Fawkes to listen to his 
relation. 

“The noise we heard,” he said, ‘* arose from a very simple cir- 
cumstance ; and when you hear it you will smile at your fears, 
But you will not smile at the result to which it has led. Exactly 
overhead, it appears, a cellar is situated belonging to a person named 
Bright, and the sound was occasioned by the a Aine Be his coals, 


which he has been selling off.” 
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Js that all?” cried Catesby. ‘“ We are indeed grown childish, 
to be alarmed by such a cause.” 

“« It appears slight now it is explained,” observed Keyes, gravely ; 
“ but how were we to know whence it arose ?” 

‘‘ True,” returned Fawkes; ‘‘ and I will now show you how the 
hand of ifeaven has been manifested in the matter. The noise 
which led me to this investigation, and which I regard as a signal 
from on high, brought me to a cellar I had never scen before, and 
knew not existed. That cellar lies immediately beneath the House 
of Lords.” 

“ Ah! I see!” exclaimed Catesby. ‘ You think it would form 
a good depository for the powder.” 

“Tf it had been built for the express purpose, it could not be 
better,” returned Fawkes. ‘ It is commodious and dry, and in an 
out-of-the-way place, as you may judge, when we ourselves have 
never hitherto noticed it.” 

‘¢ But what is all this to us, if we cannot use it?” returned 
Catesby. 

‘* We can use it,” replied Fawkes. ‘ It is ours.” 

There was a general exclamation of surprise. 

‘« Finding, on inquiry, that Bright was about to quit the neigh- 
bourhood,” continued Fawkes, ‘‘ and did not require the place 
longer, I instantly proposed to take it from him, and, to create no 
suspicion, engaged it in Percy’s name, stating that he wanted it for 
his own fuel.” 

‘You have done admirably,” cried Catesby, in a tone of exulta- 
tion. ‘ The success of the enterprise will now be entirely owing 
to you.” 

** Not to me, but to the Providence that directed me,” replied 
Fawkes, solemnly. 

‘Right, my son,” returned Garnet. ‘ And let this teach us 
never to despair again.” 

The next day, Percy having taken possession of the cellar, it 
was carefully examined, and proved, as Fawkes had stated, admi- 
rably adapted to their purpose. Their fears were now at an end, 
and they looked on the success of their project as certain, The 
mysterious bell no longer tolled, and their sole remaining task was 
to fill up the excavation so far as to prevent any damage from the 
wet. 

This was soon done, and their next step was to transport the 
powder during the night to the cellar. Concealing the barrels as 
before with faggots and coals, they gave the place the appearance 
of a mere receptacle for lumber, by filling it with old hampers, 
boxes without lids, broken bottles, stone jars, and other rubbish. 

They now began to think of separating, and Fawkes expressed 
his intention of returning that night to the house at Lambeth. 
No intelligence had reached them of Viviana’s captivity, and they 
supposed her still an inmate of the miserable dwelling with Father 


Oldcorne. “a 
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Fawkes had often thought of her, and with uneasiness, during 
his toilsome labours; but they had so much engrossed him that her 
image was banished almost as soon as it arose. Now that grand 
obstacle was surmounted, and nothing was wanting, however, ex- 
cept a favourable moment to strike the blow, he began to feel the 
greatest anxiety respecting her. 

Still he thought it prudent to postpone his return to a late hour, 
and it was not until near midnight that he and Catesby ventured 
to their boat. As he was about to descend the steps, he heard his 
name pronounced by some one at a little distance, and the next 
moment a man, whom he immediately recognised as Humphrey 
Chetham, rushed up to him. 

“You here again!” cried Fawkes, angrily, and not unsuspici- 
ously. “ Do you play the spy upon me?” 

‘| have watched for you for the last ten nights,” replied Chet- 
ham, hastily. ‘I knew not where you were ; but I found your 
boat here, and I hoped you would not cross the water in any 
other.” 

* Why all this care?” demanded Fawkes. ‘ Has aught hap- 
pened?—Is Viviana safe?—Speak, man! do not keep me longer m 
suspense !” 

Alas!” rejoined Chetham, “she is a prisoner.” 

‘“¢ A prisoner!” ejaculated Fawkes, in a hollow voice. ‘ Then 
my forebodings were not without cause.” 

“* How has this happened?” cried Catesby, who had listened to 
what was said in silent wonder. 

Chetham then hastily related all that had taken place. 

* T know not what has become of her,” he said, in conclusion; 
** but [ have heard that she was taken to the Star Chamber by the 
Earl of Salisbury—for he, it appears, was the companion of Top- 
cliffle—and, refusing to answer the interrogations of the Council, 
was conveyed to the Tower, and, I fear, subjected to the torture.” 

“Tortured!” exclaimed Fawkes, horror-stricken; ‘“ Viviana 
tortured! And I have brought her to this! Oh, God! Oh, 
God !” 

“Tt is indeed an agonising reflection,” replied Humphrey 
Chetham, in a sombre tone, “ and enough to drive you to despair. 
Her last wishes, expressed only in looks, for she did not dare to 
give utterance to them, were that I should warn you not to 
approach the house at Lambeth, your enemies being concealed 
within it. I have now fulfilled them. Farewell!” 

And he turned to depart. 

“Stay !” cried Catesby, arresting him. ‘ Where is Father Old- 
corne ?” 

‘“‘T know not,” replied Humphrey Chetham. ‘ As I have told 
you, Viviana by some means contrived his escape. I have seen 
nothing of him.” 

oe hurrying away, he was lost beneath the shadow of the 
wall. 
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‘‘ Ts this a troubled dream, or dread reality?” cried Fawkes to 
Catesby. 

‘‘] fear it is too true,” returned the other, in a voice of much 
emotion. ‘ Poor Viviana!” 

‘‘ Something must be done to set her free,” cried Fawkes. “J 
will purchase her hberty by delivering up myself.” 

“ Your oath—remember your oath!” rejoined Catesby. ‘“ You 
may destroy yourself, but not your associates.” 

‘‘'True—true,” replied Fawkes, distractedly: “I do remember 
it. I am sold to perdition.” 

‘‘ Anger not Heaven by these idle lamentations—and at a time, 
too, when all is so prosperous,” rejoined Catesby. 

“ What!” cried Fawkes, fiercely; ‘ would you have me calm, 
when she who called me father, and was dear to me as a child, is 
taken from me by these remorseless butchers—subjected to their 
terrible examinations— plunged in a dismal dungeon—and stretched 
upon the rack—and all for me—for me? I shall go mad if I think 
upon it !”’ 

“ You must not think upon it,” returned Catesby,—*“ at least not 
here. We shall be observed. Let us return to the house; and 
perhaps—though I scarcely dare indulge the hope—some plan 
may be devised for her liberation.” 

With this, he dragged Fawkes, who was almost frenzied with 
anguish, forcibly along, and they returned to the house. 

Nothing more was said that night. Catesby judged it prudent 
to let the first violence of his friend’s emotion expend itself before 
he attempted to soothe him, and, when he communicated the sad 
event to Garnet, the latter strongly approved the plan. Garnet 

as greatly distressed at the intelligence, and his affliction was 
shared by the other conspirators. No fears were entertained by 
any of them that Viviana would reveal aught of the plot, but this 
circumstance only added to their regrets. 

‘T will stake my life for her constancy,” said Catesby. 

‘* And so will I,” returned Garnet. ‘‘ She will die a martyr 
for us.” 

He then proposed that they should pray for her deliverance. 
And all instantly assenting, they knelt down, while Garnet poe 
forth the most earnest supplications to the Virgin in her behalf. 

The next morning Guy Fawkes set forth, and ascertained that 
Humphrey Chetham’s statement was correct, and that Viviana was 
indeed a prisoner in the Tower. He repaired thither, and tried to 
ascertain in what part of the fortress she was confined, in the hope 
of gaining admittance to her. But as he could obtain no informa- 
tion, and his inquiries excited suspicion, he was compelled to 
return without accomplishing his object. 

Crossing Tower Hill on his way back, he turned to glance at 
the stern pile he had just quitted, and which was fraught with the 
most fearful interest to him, when he perceived Chetham issue 


from the Bulwark Gate. He a; have made up to him; but 
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the young merchant, who had evidently seen him, though he 
looked sedulously another way, set off in the direction of the river, 
and was quickly lost to view. Filled with the gloomiest thoughts, 
Guy F alee proceeded to Westminster, where he arrived without 
further adventure of any kind. 

In the latter part of the same day, as the conspirators were con- 
ferring together, they were alarmed by a knocking at the outer 
gate; and sending Bates to reconnoitre, he instantly returned with 
the intelligence that it was Lord Mounteagle. At the mention of 
this name, ‘Tresham, who was one of the party, turned pale as 
death, and trembled so violently, that he could scarcely support 
himself. Having been allowed to go forth on that day, the visit 
of Lord Mounteagle at this juncture, coupled with the agitation it 
occasioned him, seemed to proclaim him guilty of treachery for the 
second time. 

‘© You have betrayed us, villain!” cried Catesby, drawing his 
dagger; ‘‘ but you shall not escape. I will poniard you on the 
spot.” 

= As you hope for mercy, do not strike!” cried Tresham. “On 

my soul, [ have not seen Lord Mounteagle, and know not, any 
more than yourselves, what brings him hither. Put it to the 
proof. Let him come in. Conceal yourselves, and you will hear 
what passes between us.” 

* Let it be so,” interposed Fawkes. ‘I will step within this 
closet, the door of which shall remain ajar. From it I can watch 
him without being observed, and, if aught occurs to confirm our 
suspicions, he dies.” 

‘ Bates shall station himself in the passage, and stab him if he 
attempts to fly,” added Catesby. ‘‘ Your sword, sir.” 

‘It is here,” replied Tresham, delivering it to Catesby, who 
handed it to Bates. ‘* Are you satisfied?” 

“Ts Lord Mounteagle alone?” inquired Catesby, without 
noticing the question. 

‘‘ He appears to be so,” replied Bates. 

«* Admit him then,” rejoined Catesby. 

Entering the closet with Keyes, he was followed by Fawkes, 
who drew his dagger, and kept the door slightly ajar, while Garnet 
and the rest retired to other hiding-places. A few moments after- 
wards Bates returned with Lord Mounteagle, and, having ushered 
him into the room, took his station in the passage, as directed by 
Catesby. The room was very dark, the shutters being closed, and 
light only finding its way through the chinks in them; and it 
appeared totally so to Lord Mounteagle, who, groping his way, 
stumbled forward, and exclaimed, m accents of some alarm, 
*Wheream 1? Where is Mr. Tresham?”’ 

‘T am here,” replied Tresham, advancing towards him. |‘ How 
did your lordship find me out?’ he added, after the customary 
salutations were exchanged. 

‘‘ My servant saw you enter this house,” replied Mounteagle,‘‘ and, 
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knowing I was anxious to see you, waited for some hours without, in 
the expectation of your coming forth. But as this did not oceur, he 
mentioned the circumstance to me on his return, and I immediately 
came in quest of you. When I knocked at the gate, I scarcely 
knew what to think of the place, and began to fear you must have 
fallen into the hands of cut-throats; and now that I have gained 
admittance, my wonder—and I may add my uneasiness—is not 
diminished. Why do you hide yourself in this wretched place?” 

‘« Be seated,” replied Tresham, placing a chair for Lord Mount- 
eagle, with its back to the closet, while he took one opposite him, 
and near a table, on which some papers were laid. ‘ Your lord- 
ship may remember,” he continued, scarcely knowing what answer 
to make to the question, “ that I wrote to you some time ago, to 
say that a conspiracy was hatching among certain of our party 
against the state.” 7 

‘‘Thave reason to remember it,” replied Mounteagle. The 
letter was laid before the Earl of Salisbury, and inquiries instituted 
in consequence. But, owing to your disappearance, nothing could 
be elicited. What plot had you discovered ?” 

At this moment, Tresham, who kept his eye fixed on the closet, 


perceived the door noiselessly open, and be und it the figure of 


Guy Fawkes, with the dagger in his hand. 

‘¢T was misinformed as to the nature of the plot,” he stammered, 

‘« Was it against the king’s life?” demanded Mounteagle. 

‘‘'No,” rejoined ‘Tresham ; “ as far as I could learn, it was an 
insurrection.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Mounteagle, sceptically. ‘* My informa- 
tion, then, differed from yours. Who were the parties you 
supected ?” 

“ As I wrongfully suspected them,” replied Tresham, evasively, 
“ your lordship must excuse my naming them.” 

‘Was Catesby—or Winter—or Wright—or Rookwood—or 
Sir Everard Digby concerned in it?” demanded Mounteagle. 

‘* Not one of them,” asseverated Tresham. 

‘They are the persons J suspect,” replied Mounteagle; “ and 
they are suspected by the Earl of Salisbury. But you have not 
told me what you are doing in this strange habitation. Are you 
ferreting out a plot, or contriving one?” 

** Both,” replied Tresham. 


‘* How?” cried Mounteagle. 


“Tam plotting for myself, and counterplotting the designs of 


” 


others,” replied Tresham, mysteriously. 

‘« Ts this place, then, the rendezvous of a band of conspirators ,’ 
asked Mounteagle, uneasily. 

Tresham nodded in the affirmative. 

“ Who are they?” continued Mounteagle. “ There is no need 
of concealment with me.” 

As this was said, Tresham raised his eyes, and saw that Guy 
Fawkes had stepped silently forward, and placed himself behind 
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Mounteagle’s chair. His hand grasped his dagger, and his gaze 
never moved from the object of his suspicion. 

“Who are they?” repeated Mounteagle. “Is Guy Fawkes one 
of them?” 

‘« Assuredly not,” replied Tresham. “ Why should you name 
him? I never mentioned him to your lordship.” 

“I think you did,” replied Mounteagle. “ But I am certain 
you spoke of Catesby.” 

And Tresham’s regards involuntarily wandered to the closet, 
where he beheld the stern glance of the person alluded to fixed upon 
him. 

“ You have heard of Viviana Radcliffe’s imprisonment, I sup- 
pose?” pursued Mounteagle, unconscious of what was passing. 

** T have,” replied Tresham. 

‘The Earl of Salisbury expected he would be able to wmng all 
from her, but he has failed,” observed Mounteagle. 

‘¢T am glad of it,” replied Tresham. 

“ T thought you were disposed to serve him?” remarked Mount- 
eagle. 

‘* So Iam,” replied Tresham. ‘* But, if secrets are to be re- 
vealed, I had rather be the bearer of them than any one else. I 
am sorry for Viviana.”’ 

‘* T could procure her liberation, if I chose,” observed Mount- 
eagle. 

‘* Say you so?” cried Fawkes, clapping him on the shoulder; 
‘then you stir not hence till you have procured it !” 


Cuaprer VII. 


THE STAR-CHAMBER. 


Viviana, as has already been intimated, after her capture at the 
house at Lambeth, was conveyed to the Star-Chamber. Here she 
was detained until a late hour on the following day, when she 
underwent a long and rigorous examination by certain members 
of the Privy Council, who were summoned for that purpose by the 
Karl of Salisbury. Throughout this arduous trial she maintained 
the utmost composure, and never for a single moment lost her 
firmness. On all occasions her matchless beauty and dignity pro- 
duced the strongest impression on the beholders; but on no occa- 
sion had they ever produced so strong an effect as the present. 
Her features were totaliy destitute of bloom, but their very pale- 
ness, contrasted as it was with her large dark eyes, which blazed 
with unwonted brilliancy, as well as with her jet-black hair, so far 
from detracting from her loveliness, appeared to add to it. 

As she was brought before the Council, who were seated round 
a table, and remained standing at a short distance from them, 
guarded by Topcliffe and two halberdiers, a murmur of admiration 


pervaded the group, nor was this feeling lessened as the examina- 
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tion proceeded. Once, when the Earl of Salisbury adverted to 
the unworthy position in which she, the daughter of the proud 
and loyal Sir William Radcliffe, had placed herself, a shade passed 
over her brow, and a slight convulsion agitated her frame. But 
the next moment she recovered herself, and said, “ However cir- 
cumstances may appear agamst me, and whatever opinion your 
lordships may entertain of my conduct, the king has not a more 
loyal subject than myself, nor have any of you made greater efforts 
to avert the danger by which he is threatened.” 

“Then you admit that his majesty is in danger?” cried the 
Earl of Salisbury, eagerly. : 

‘“‘T admit nothing,” replied Viviana. “ But I affirm that I am 
his true and loyal subject.” 

“You cannot expect us to believe your assertion,” replied the 
earl, ‘* unless you approve it by declaring all you know touching 
this conspiracy.” * 

“] have already told you, my lord,” she returned, “ that my 
lips are sealed on that subject.” 

“You disclaim, then, all knowledge of a plot against the king’s 
life, and against his government?” pursued Salisbury. 

Viviana shook her head. 

“You refuse to give up the names of your companions, or to 
reveal their intentions?” continued the earl. 

“ T do,” she answered firmly. 

‘Your obstinacy will not save them,” rejoined the earl in a 
severe tone, and after a brief pause. ‘‘ Their names and their 
atrocious designs are known to us.” 

“If such be the case,” replied Viviana, ‘“‘ why interrogate me 
on the subject ?” 

‘‘ Because—but it is needless to give a reason for the course 
which justice requires me to pursue,” returned the earl. “ You are 
implicated in this es and nothing can save you from condign 
punishment but a frank and full confession.” 

‘‘ Nothing can save me, then, my lord,” replied Viviana; “ but 
Heaven knows I shall perish unjustly.” 

A consultation was then held by the lords of the council, who 
whispered together for a few mutes. Viviana regarded them 
anxiously, but suffered no expression of uneasiness to escape her. 
As they again turned towards her, she saw from their looks, some 
of which exhibited great commiseration for her, that they had 
come to a decision (she could not doubt what) respecting her fate. 
Her heart stopped beating, and she could scarcely support herself. 
Such, however, was the control she exercised over herself, that, 
though filled with terror, her demeanour remained unaltered. 
She was not long kept in suspense. Fixing his searching gaze 
upon her, the Earl of Salisbury observed in a severe tone, 
‘Viviana Radcliffe, I ask you for the last time whether you will 
avow the truth?” 

No answer was returned. / 
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“T will not disguise from you,” continued the earl, “ that your 
youth, your beauty, your constancy, and, above all, your apparent 
innocence, have deeply interested me, as well as the other noble 
persons here assembled to interrogate you, and who would willingly 
save you from the sufferings you will necessarily undergo, froma mis- 
tuken. fidelity to the heinous traitors with whom you are so unhap- 
pily leagued. I would give you time to reflect, did I think the 
delay would answer any good purpose. I would remind you that 
no oath of secrecy, however solemn, can be binding in an unrighte- 
ous cause. I would tell you that your first duty is to your 
prince and governor, and that it is as great a crime, as unpardon- 
able in the eyes of God as of man, to withhold the revelation of a 
conspiracy against the state, should it come to your knowledge, as 
to conspire against it yourself. I would lay all this before you. 
I would show you the magnitude of your offence, the darger in 
which you stand, and the utter impossibility of screening your 
companions, who, ere long, will be confronted with you, ial 
think it would avail. But, as you continue obstinate, justice 
must take its course.” 

‘‘[ am prepared for the worst, my lord,” i amt Viviana, 
humbly. “I thank your lordships for your consideration: but I 
take you all to witness that I profess the utmost loyalty and devo- 
tion for my sovereign, and that, whatever may be my fate, those 
feelings will remain unchanged to the last.” 

** Your manner and your words are so sincere, that, were not your 
conduct at variance with them, they might convince us,” returned 
theearl. ‘ As it is, even if we could credit your innocence, we are 
bound to act asif you were guilty. You will be committed to the 
Tower till his Majesty’s pleasure is known. And I grieve to add, 
if you still continue obstinate, the severest measures will be resorted 
to to extract the truth from you.” 

As he concluded, he attached his signature to a warrant which 
was lying on the table before him, and traced a few lines to Sir 
William Waad, lieutenant of the Tower. 

This done, he handed the papers to Topcliffe, and, waving his 
hand, Viviana was removed to the chamber in which she had been 
previously confined, and where she was detained under a strict 
guard, until Topclitfe, who had left her, returned to say that all 
was in reudiness, and, bidding her follow him, led the way to the 
a where a wherry, manned by six rowers, was waiting for 
them. 

The night was profoundly dark, and, as none of the guard 
carried torches, their course was steered in perfect obscurity. But 
the rowers were too familiar with the river to require the guidance 
of light. Shooting the bridge in safety, and pausing only for a 
moment to give the signal of their ene to the sentinels on the 


ramparts, they passed swiftly under the low-browed arch of 
Traitor’s Gate. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER. 
By E. P. Rowseut, Ese. 


I aways marvel when I note the circumstances which guide most 
parents in the selection of a school for their children. The first question 
they ask is, “Is it a respectable school ?” which, being interpreted, 
meaneth “ Are the boys or girls there blessed with wealthy parents— 
parents living in good style?’ Next (but this is reasonable enough), if 
it be a boarding-school, “fs the locality healthy ?” then, “Is the pro- 
prietor a pleasant, courteous individual ?” or rather, ‘* Is he (in the case of 
a master) properly servile to the parents—will he bow down before them 
with due humility ?” and so forth. In the case of a preparatory day-school, 
if it be within aconvenient distance, and on the same side of the way (so 
that the children shall not have to cross the road), it is immediately 
approved : whether the proprietor may be capable of teaching anything 
or not, would appear to be quite an unnecessary inquiry. 

The men who succeeded best as heads of boarding-schools some years 
back were discarded butlers and broken-down tradesmen. When a man 
found he could not prosper in anything else, then he set up a school ; and 
if he had a good stock of assurance, could talk glibly, was willing to declare 
to each parent that his son was a prodigy, and that it was altogether im- 
possible to say what point of greatness he might not arrive at, could 
make a graceful bow, and hand a lady nicely to her carriage, he soon 
had a large and flourishing school. Now, he might have been the 
greatest idiot that ever breathed—as much fit to keep a school as a 
crossing-sweeper ; but what matter? This was a point about which the 
parents cared not to inquire. He had masters under him who could 
teach all that they thought it necessary their boys should know, and 
whether the principal were acquainted with the alphabet or not did not 
enter into their consideration. 

Big boarding-schools are rather out of fashion now; they have suffered 
grevious injury by the spread of grammar-schools which has been taking 
place of late years. These last created a great stir; the ornamental style 
of building, the pompous list of vice-presidents, the clergymen for masters, 
and the compulsory wearing by the boys of a three-cornered tap, sent 
parents straightway into ecstacies of admiration, and the grammar- 
schools flourished mightily. Very foolishly, after a while the wearing of 
the three-cornered eap ceased to be insisted upon, and my belief is, that 
the grammar-schools suffered greatly from that cireumstance. Parents 
began in a measure to lose faith in them ; they seemed to think that the 
three-cornered cap had something to do with the education. The 
looked superstitiously upon it ; and the character of grammar-schools fell 
in their estimation when the boys were allowed to wear all sorts of caps 
as in other seminaries. 

Now I am very earnestly desirous of inducing parents to make a few 
more inquiries than those I have mentioned about the proprietor of the 
school where they propose to place their sons. Something more is 
necessary than that he should be a good scholar and a kind man. Does 
he know a boy’s mind? Will he study character? Has he the art of 
developing latent qualities, arousing * on energies, discovering sparks 
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of genius which may either be suffered to expire or be fanned into a 
bright flame? Can he see beyond the surface? Will apparent. stu- 
pidity hide from him a superior intellect ?_ If he cannot give satisfactory 
answers on these points, he is not fit to be a schoolmaster. 

For, indeed, viewed in a true light, it is a most difficult, at the same 
time a most noble office. I require something more of a schoolmaster 
than that he should be a man of education and a good tutor. He should 
have the faculty, so to speak, of finding his way into the inmost recesses 
of a boy’s mind, seeing there its secret workings and hidden inclinations, 
I cast my eye on a boy, asullen heavy youth, mayhap, with not the slightest 
outward appearance of the possession of even mediocre ability. Now 
ninety-nine schoolmasters out of a hundred will put this boy aside, and 
bestow attention in preference on some sharp-looking youth who gives 
more promise of rewarding them for their labours. But I take the dull 
boy, and I strive to arouse his energies and bring them into play. _ It is 
tedious work, but I have my reward. By-and-bye the mists which had 
enveloped a rich intellect are dispelled, the slumbering powers have been 
awakened, and there is a bright hope of glorious results in store. I grieve 
to think how many an intellect which with skilful treatment would here- 
after have presented itself before the world as one of lofty, noble character, 
has been hopelessly darkened through inattention and neglect. It rests 
mainly with the schoolmaster: he ought to be a man of such a stam 
that he should be able to gain a thorough knowledge of both the head and 
heart of every individual boy placed under his care, and regulate his 
treatment accordingly. If he merely regard his school as a mass—if 
there be the same behaviour to all without respect to difference of 
character and capacity—if there be nothing more attended to than the 
jog-trot routine of tuition, then I say such a man is not qualified to be a 
schoolmaster, and ought not to be intrusted with the mental training 
of the young. 

I positively shudder as I read the advertisements of the cheap schools 
which are so abundant at this time. For twenty guineas per annum it is 
undertaken that a boy shall be well boarded and lodged, and receive a 
good ordinary education. I think I have seen even a less sum named— 
eighteen, if not sixteen guineas. It is monstrous—there must be decep- 
tion somewhere ; and any man expecting that for the sum of twenty 
guineas his son will receive all the benefits so eloquently set forth in the 
advertisements must be wanting in common sense. I rejoice that a move- 
ment is taking place to enhance the dignity of the profession of teaching. 
The men now beginning to assume the office of schoolmaster are of a 
different grade to those who principally held it half acentury back. But 
we must not expect the former to be the wretched servile creatures 
that the latter were: a man worthy of the calling will not be treated 
like a servant, will not be under the direction of everv parent, will not be 
dictated to as to what he is to say to a boy and what he is not, what tasks 
he is to set, and what lessons to teach; * will act freely and indepen- 


dently ; the parents must bow to him, not he to the parents; and if the 
- latter object to this, and are dissatisfied, they must seek one of the olden 
class still remaining, who will be perfectly indifferent about what the boy 
may learn or what he may not, so long as the parents are pleased and he 
pockets their money. 

The character and conduct of the generality of young men of the 
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present day speak volumes as to the necessity for a better system of training 
in boyhood. I look with almost a despairing eye upon many of those 
who by-and-bye will be hotly engaged in the business of life. Idleness 
and frivolity, absurdity and trifling, seem chiefly to characterise young 
men at this time: there appears to be an almost total disregard of all 
worthy and lofty pursuits, every higher consideration is lost sight of, and 
weakness and folly everywhere abound. 

Accomplishments are the rage: the young man who can sing a good 
song is infinitely more thought of than the hard-working student ; and he 
who can talk nonsense in a ball-room is vastly more appreciated than he 
who could benefit the senate by his counsels. I mourn for the effeminacy 
of the age—I grieve for the little encouragement given to those who feel 
they “have it in them” to labour so that they shall be able to display their 
power to the world. Your opera dancer or singer revels in luxuries ; 
your man of talent lives a life of penury, and dies brokenhearted in a 
garret. 

Ay, dies brokenhearted. In imagination I see many a man at the 
present day who, though capable of great things, blessed with faculties of 
a lofty order, is absolutely dying slowly from starvation. If he could but 
sing 2 nigger song or play the bones, he might have plenty ; but, unhap- 
pily for him, his knowledge, though varied and extensive, embraces no 
points out of which so much profit could be made. Alas for talent !— 
alas for intellect !—Jenny Lind in a couple of seasons has made thousands 
upon thousands ; your highly-gifted literary man, your hard-working 
man of science, your talented artist, live beset by poverty and privation, 
and at their death leave scarce enough to place them in their lowly 
graves, 
~ Yet I do not despair ; I believe a change is working, and that a brighter 
day is about to dawn. And this being my feeling, I would exhort 
parents that they see to it that their children become not milksops and 
triflers, that their course of training be such that their boys shall grow 
up, not weak, effeminate creatures, but stern strong men, proud—not of 
their accomplishments—but of their intellectual capacity; that they 
become, not simpering idiots, but shrewd, sensible, sagacious individuals, 
prepared emphatically to fight their way through the world, determinedly, 
fearlessly, undauntedly. 

And to those who have escaped from a parent’s control, who are no 
longer children, but who are fast verging upon manhood, let me (speaking 
to such as need the advice) very earnestly point out that the young men 
who think there is something manly in being vicious, and that it shows 
a fine free spirit to disregard all worthy considerations, to laugh at intel- 
lectuality and scoff at knowledge, are of a verity most pitiable blockheads. 
Heis the wise young man, who, hating both immoral and frivolous practices, 
sets himself diligently to work to improve and enlarge the faculties with 
which God in his merey has endued him, and, so doing, is pursuing the 
course most likely to bring him happiness and honour in this world, and 
to obtain for him a glorious immortality in that which is to come. 
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CAMBRIAN TALES. 
(“cymrd DROS BYTH!’’*) 
Cuapter X. 


THE MYNYDD DO AGAIN. 


Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathed around, 
Every shade and hallowed fountain 
Murmured deep a solemn sound. 
Gray’s Progress of Poesy, ii., 3. 


Mr. MarkwWELL, sketching among the ruins of Llantony, indulged 
his inquisitive faculties with frequent interludes of observation upon the 
companions who moved around him. Loving knowledge for its own 
sake, he listened with interest to casual details of local information, 
embued with artistic sentiment ; he eagerly watched the extraneous indi- 
cations of peculiar character ; and, full of goodwill to human nature, he 
amused himself by forecasting, from present appearances, the future lot of 
the associates among whom fortune had cast his own for a little while, 
and from whom it would soon perhaps divide him for ever. Tudor, his 
sister, and Cadog Trevor, appeared to be inseparable from the lovely 
English lady. 

* Pen y Gader Fawr, the highest mountain of this extensive range,” 
said Arthur Tudor, “ and the highest point but one in South Wales, rises 
2545 feet above the level of the sea, and exceeds Plinlymon in loftiness. 
It stands towards us here in an angular position, south-westward of 
Capel y ffin, and north-westward of this place, separated from hence by 
alpine ridges which intercept our view, and enclose the valley of the 
Grwyne Fawr. The lonely sheepfold at distant intervals, the occasional 
patch of cultivated ground, and the tiny homesteads scattered or clustered 
in these vast solitudes, attest the frugal habits, the patient industry, and 
the indomitable resolution of the Cymry in enterprises of their own 
choosing. The extensive mountain tract by which we are here sur- 
rounded comprises the Hatterel Hills of Herefordshire, and some of the 
principal mountains of the counties of Monmouth and Brecknock, and 
pours its numberless springs and brooks, in the augmented form of rivers, 
a tributary store of watery wealth, into the fertile and beautiful valleys 
where the Usk and Wye await them.” 

‘The course of the Honddu,” said Cadog Trevor, ‘‘ and the woods and 
trees which abound in its vale and on the eastern heights, soften the 
severe aspect of this isolated place into loveliness ; but perhaps the most 
interesting object seen from hence lies yonder to the south. Those bald 
irregular projections are the ruins of a nobler pile than human hands 
ever reared. They are parts of a fallen mountain, detached in imme- 
morial time by some landslip or terrestrial convulsion, and left as strange 
rocky hills, wildly pitched down around the craggy and lofty base of their 
former site.” 

“The Gader Fawr,” said Olwen Tudor, “was occupied a few years 
ago by one of the skilful engineers who took the trigonometrical survey 


* Wales for ever! 
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for the invaluable Ordnance Maps. He and his subalterns resided there 
for several weeks, and contrived to convey thither some ordinary articles 
of furniture and other requisites of civilised life. On making a solitar 
visit to that summit a friend of mine once found there, late in the mont 
of May, a withered oak-leaf. Struck with the singularity of the fact 
I wrote that oak-leaf’s autobiography :-— 


“Twas springtide in the Golden Vale, 
And turgid buds begemmed the oak, 
And soon, the April sun to hail, 
Each tender leaf its prison broke. 


“The graces of my sinuous form, 
My acorns on appended spray, 
With deepening tints of verdure warm, 
To swell umbrageous masses, lay ; 


“ Yet lived I an ambitious leaf, 
And still for self-distinction sighed, 
Ill satisfied with glories brief, 
Which tens of thousands must divide: 


“'To baulk the summer's fervid beam 
With rich intensity of shade, 
Beneath the harvest moon to gleam 
In sombrous majesty displayed, 


“ Sufficed me not, for sacred vows 
Once to our oracles were given, 
Our garlands bound the Druid’s brows, 
And wreathed his sacrifice for Heaven. 


“In civic crown I sighed the meed, 
As oft in classic days to be, 
Rewarding some benignant deed, 
To triumph o’er mortality. 


“ My dreams were closed by winter’s stroke, 
Its horrid chills our sap withdrew, 
Dead leaves upon a torpid oak, 
No more with that to wake anew, 


“We stood, till sunny warmth begun 
To animate each languid bough, 
Fresh buds unfolded to the sun, 
And hurled us down to dust below. 


* Oft in oblivion’s last despair, 
Awaiting yet complete decay, 
Our spectre forms did breezes bear, 
And whirl in rustling dance away: 


“The stirring equinoctial blew ; 
Uplifted on its furious wing, 
Above the tree where late I grew, 
Above the hovering clouds, I spring ; 


“T sail, I soar; the whirlwind’s blast, 
With awful majesty of flight, 
O’er mountain-tops impels me fast, 
It drops me on great Gader’s height. 


“Tn lonely glory long I lay, 
At last a mountain pilgrim came, 


He bore me in his scrip away, 
And gained me thus posthumous fame.” 
«“ Do you consider,” asked Lady Edith, “that the impression of tender 
reverence one feels in contemplating such a noble, ful ruin as this 


proceeds from mental associatio ith human mutability, or from 
sympathy with fallen grandeur, of whence besides ?”” 
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“T have always found,” replied Tudor, “ that those associations and 
sympathies greatly, very greatly enhance our impressions from such 
scenes; but, reflecting on my own experience, I should infer that they do 
not produce them. It seems to me that we are continually receiving 
impressions of a similar kind from natural objects which have no such 
melancholy connexions ; for instance, the serene aspect of a line of hills, 
or of a broad river by moonlight ; and I believe that it is not merely our 
own excited faculties which suggest such sentiments and speak to us 
thus, but that we actually obtain at such moments the vivid perception 
of communicated thought. Thus, from creation, the vast universe, our 
world, earth, sky, and sea, with all their diversified natural objects, there 
is an emanation of our Heavenly Father’s holiness, of His power, His 
goodness, and His love. I think that, as any mechanical contrivance 
expresses the inventor’s purpose, and as a book expresses the qualities of 
its author, so the effect which buildings produce upon us is chiefly to be 
attributed to the architectural meaning they convey, to the evidence 
which they bear of the thought, feeling, and intention of the mind which 
designed them. Hence the stern horror of feudal castles, the gloomy 
awe of some superstitious structures, the simple majesty of such an abbe 
as this; and hence proceeds also the quiet dignity of an ordinary village 
church, while a sense of the architect’s perception of. harmonious ac- 
cordance between the local scenery and his building becomes accessary to 
its effect.” 

“Some builders of village churches,” objected Miss Tudor, “are 
very ignorant fellows, with apparently no notion beyond four walls and 
light within, and yet they raise tolerable structures. Does this agree 
with your theory ?” 

“ Yes, perfectly. It is only bad copies of better things which they 
give, retaining some faint touches of the original expression.” 

“ Taking this view of the case,” remarked Lady Edith, “ I can easily 
account for the solemn, yet pleasing effect produced by some of those old 
castles too; for the architectural strength and severity originally ex- 
pressed being softened bY the breaking up of the harsher lines from 
decay, the air of stern defiance is lost, and nature’s verdure imparts to 
them a share of nature’s own sweet and gentle aspect wherever the cha- 
racter of the surrounding scenery is mild.” 

Another group, composed of the Perrots, Miss Rhys, 4nd Captain 
Harold, next came under Mr. Markwell’s observation. 

“What a strange melancholy sound the wind is making!” said the 
captain ; “it somewhat reminds me of an incident which occurred during 
a former visit of mine to Nantmawr. We were sitting quietly in the 
drawing-room on an autumnal evening, when suddenly one of the ladies 
threw open the window, and Lady Jefferys and all the party, fearless of 
cold from draught and chilly air, stood listening for a length of time 
to what they called the ‘ roaring of the mountains,’ the most dismal, 
awful, and extraordinary sound I ever heard. It resembled loud and 
distant wind, yet there was scarcely a breath of air stirring. It was 
something like thunder. It was something like the echoes in sea- 
side caves, and yet altogether it was really like nothing I ever heard 
before or since. Certainly I should dread to hear it again, for Lady 
Jefferys said it betokened stormy weather, and in the course of that night 
the wind rose to a violent tempest, broke some trees, uprooted others, 
and did, I believe, a great deal of damage. The next morning it poured 
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with rain, and it rained all that night, and was stiil pouring down tor- 
rents when I left in despairing disgust on the following day.” 

“The sound you describe was the ‘Rhuad y Mynydd, said David 
Perrot. ‘I was once upon the mountain when it occurred, and hastened 
to change my standing-ground, for fear it should rive asunder, and open 
a volcano under my feet.” 

Sir Owen Rhys and Mrs. Tudor walked up and down together, speak- 
ing with animation of the evident satisfaction of their party, and dis- 
cussing the proper hour and arrangements for departure. Miss Fitz- 
aymon sat apart, muttering discontent to her uncle and Miss Trevor: 
the ruin was inferior to many others which she had visited ; it was not 
sufficiently decorated with verdure, the scenery was dreary and un- 
pleasing, and the flowers, brought her by Gwenllian, were poor things, 
not worthy to be compared with those of the Alps. 

“I should acquit every one of these people,” said Mr. Markwell in 
soliloquy, “ of entertaining the slightest intention to impair each other's 
happiness, yet I believe, without malice prepense, or the slightest breach 
of charity, that some of them even now are unwittingly preparing an 
arsenal of cross purposes and reciprocal vexations. Personal friendshi 
and contiguous property have long since convinced Sir Owen that Mr. 
Tudor is the only fit husband for his Britomart, while Mr. Tudor’s ever 
manifest disinclination assumes now the positive form of preference for 
another; and Britomart, desiring universal admiration, gives all her 
little love to a lackland cousin. Cadog Trevor yields up his earnest 
heart and soul to the captivating English beauty, while she, receiving 
his deep homage but as a thing of course, is herself absorbed by a grateful 
affection for his dearest friend! Harold soothes his mortified vanity by 
flirting with Britomart, and the probable result of all this complexity of 
waywardness will be, the bitter disappointment of Sir Owen Rhys and 
Lady Jefferys, and the angry alienation of near neighbours who have 
hitherto been friends through life, May good to each work out at last 


through all their jarring interests !” 


Sir Owen now proclaimed that the time of return had arrived. Tudor, 
with groom-surpassing adroitness, assisted several ladies to mount, and 
the party soon issued forth upon the homeward way; the knight himself 
wilfully, yet gallantly, superseding him beside Lady Edith. Sir Owen 
was in high good-humour, and tried his best to be entertaining. He 
told of his manifold huutings both of the fox and hare, and of the odd 
turns they took, and the good runs they made among those mountains. 
He gave the genealogy and biography of several wonderful hunters who 
had distinguished themselves on such occasions. He told of his coursings, 
and of the marvellous cleverness and swiftness of his dear deceased dogs 
Gelert and Gwisgi, and of the cheering promise afforded by their ha - 
some successors Chiva and Chivai. He told of partridge-shooting, 
pheasant-shooting, grousing, and shootings of woodcocks, snipes, 
wild ducks, widgeon, and teal. He told of the numerous herds of 
ponies bred and pastured upon these mountains, of the native sheep, 
their diminutive growth, great strength and activity in leaping, and 
thence, by imperceptible gradations, came down to the excellent flavour 
of their mutton, and the need all present friends would be in on their re- 
turn of a comfortable dinner after their fatigues. “We shall see the 


sun again presently,” he resumed, ‘though the hills hide him now; and 
I hope we shall witness a fine set from the other side of the moun- 
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tain, for it looks very grand from thence. I have often admired it 
after a day’s sport; and the peaked heights of the blue Brecknock Bea- 
cons ranged o{f there to the left, as if that row of mountains sprang at 
right angles out of this.” 

Coming down a grassy steep, where the pace of the horses was of 
necessity accelerated, Miss Fitzaymon, annoyed and frightened at her 
steed's excessive vivacity, checked him severely, and struck him with the 
whip. In an instant the angry horse threw out his heels, plunged, and 
ran away, leaping the brook, crossing the hill, and disappearing quicker 
than words can tell. At the bottom of the slope the whole party stood 
still in consternation. There was a momentary pause, and then Sir 
Owen called out to a groom, 

‘« Evan, stop that horse—why don’t you stop him, sir, directly?” 

The groom, following the track of the flying horse, flew likewise over 
the brook, and up the hill, and out of sight. 

* Pooh !” cried David Perrot, sharply; ‘he will chase her to the Hat- 
terels at that rate. Ican contrive better than that.” And galloping 
back for a while, he then made obliquely for the fugitive’s point. 

The earnest entreaty of Miss Fitzaymon’s agitated cousin soon sent 
Arthur Tudor also in pursuit by yet another divergent course. All the 
other horses were now in a state of agitation, and assumed various 
attitudes of surprise or emulation; they pricked up their ears, inclined 
them right and left, and then laid them back quivering with restlessness; 
some neighed, others reared to the curb, others jumped from the im- 
pulse of restrained vivacity, and, to the terror of their human neighbours, 
one or two began to kick. 

“Tt is useless, my dear sir,” said Mrs. Tudor to Sir Owen, “for the 
whole cavalcade to stand thus; there will be more runaways if we do, and 
utter confusion. Mr. Markwell’s horse is quite ready for it. Miss Trevor 
and Olwen can scarcely hold their palfreys. Let us go on, and leave a 
detachment to look out and follow us leisurely.” 

“ll stay,” volunteered Dyddgu Perrot. 

“I will stay too,” said Gwenllian Trevor ; “I am sure my aunt would 
say I ought.” : 

‘Thank you both,” added Mr. Willoughby, warmly ; “and I shall 
remain with you.” 

Sir Owen rode forward with the residue of his train, but scarcely had 
they cantered a few yards when Mr. Markwell's horse darted from a rear 
rank, charging through the foremost ranks, and, taking the homeward 
track, ran away with him full speed. 

“I wish,” exclaimed Sir Owen, laughing —‘“I wish the other horse had 
been sensible enough to run also in that direction ; we should then have 
had no further trouble about it, unless just to pick up the riders, perhaps, 
and the turf is soft enough. What a shame of these unlucky folks, Lay 
Edith, to interrupt our pleasant conversation! Pray do not look uneasy 
about your cousin. Perrot and Tudor are capital fellows; and that 

m of mine, Evan, has a true Welsh spirit in him. They will soon 
bring her back safe and sound. I will answer for that ; I’m sure of it.” 

Sir Owen’s division had cleared the mountains, and were descending 
the lanes towards Castell Rhys, when a horseman at speed overtook them. 
It was David Perrot, who came to report the safety of Miss Fitzaymon, 
her junction with the detached party, and their gradual approach. 

Miss Fitzaymon, when she so hastily and unexpectedly left her friends, 
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having all her worldly wishes for the time comprised in that of keepin 
her seat, experienced the good result of such concentrated attention ; a 
by means of the pommel, the mane, and the continual readjustment of 
her continually discomposed equilibrium, clung close to her steed, and 
preserved some degree of self-possession in the midst of her amazement, 
The furious horse galloped up hill and down again, leaping all obstacles, 
and keeping his rider in momentary expectation of an overthrow. The 
pursuing groom soon saw that she was approaching the brink of a frightful 
chasm. Shouting aloud to her to guide her horse to the left, he slackened 
his own pace, lest he should accelerate her destruction. She had almost 
forgotten, in her terror, that it was possible still to direct, though she 
could not stop her horse. Two or three feet short of that precipice 
where she must have perished, a man suddenly appeared on foot, standing 
with his pony beside him and the rein in hishand. At the instant of the 
frantic animal's approach he darted forward right in front, and with both 
hands seizing him by the bridle, at the risk of his own life, stopped Miss 
Fitzaymon’s course and saved hers. The sudden shock threw See to the 
earth. Mr. Evans, delivering Pegasus to the groom, hastened to raise 
her ; the maddened horse struggled for freedom, broke his rein and burst 
away, and again away went Evan in pursuit of him. Meanwhile, with 
a brother’s kindness and words of gentle encouragement, the Welsh 
parson soothed the agitated young woman ; told her that no doubt he 
was sent on purpose, directed by a premonition to that desolate place, to 
help her, for, after a long journey that day to tend his scattered flock in 
the wilderness, he had debated with himself whether or not he should 
come on to visit a sick woman, the wife of a shepherd whose cot was 
yonder, and he had come on, though he was tired and the hour was late, 
and he was returning, and had met her just in time to save her. 

Sitting on a rocky crag in that mountain wilderness, with the shade of 
evening spread around, and no one near her but that lately despised 
stranger and his pony, the forlorn Miss Fitzaymon learned one of her 
first and most effective lessons in the directing care of a beneficent Pro- 
vidence, and in the worth of human sympathy—the precious reality of 
human brotherhood. Mr. Evans, while calming her agitation, and watch- 
ing it subside, was planning quietly in his own mind how to get her safe 
home, when they were joined by Mr. Tudor, with the groom and horses. 
He had met Pegasus, called kindly to him, caught him, and delivered him 
again to Evan. They soon unsaddled the naughty horse, placed Dragon's 
old accoutrements on his back, and sent him homeward mounted by the 
groom. Mr. Tudor and Mr. Evans were busily endeavouring to make 
the side-saddle a very straight and good fit upon Dragon, when up came 
David Perrot. He, finding all things going on so well, rode off directly 
to announce the good news to the main body of the company ; his shouts 
were heard and answered by Dyddgu; he carefully and merrily effected a 
junetion between the look-out and the scouting parties, and then galloped 
on again to overtake Sir Owen with the tidings. 

Around Sir Owen’s hospitable board that night they all assembled 
together once again. Miss Fitzaymon appeared among the rest, and did 
not check the cheerful recollection of the day's events talked over by her 
fellow-travellers, while her grateful thoughts were silently pursuing the 
curate and his Dragon on their homeward way. 
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THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


By Martiupa M. Hays. 
CuapTrer XXXVII. 


Tue two dresses the neophyte found spread out in her chamber were, 
the one, a brilliant bridal robe, the other a mourning dress with all the 
distinguishing signs of widowhood. She hesitated for some moments, 
Her resolution as to the choice of the husband was taken; but which of 
these two costumes would be the exterior evidence of her intention ? 
After a little reflection, she put on the white dress, the veil, the flowers, 
and the pearls of the bride. This attire was in chaste taste and of ex- 
treme elegance. Consuelo was soon ready; but, as she looked at herself 
in the mirror framed with menacing threats, she felt no longer inclined 
to smile as upon the first occasion. A mortal paleness was over her fea- 
tures, terror in her heart. Whatever course she might have resolved to 
take, she felt that there would remain with her a regret as a remorse— 
that one soul would be broken by her desertion; and hers felt in antici- 
pation a frightful discouragement. As she saw her cheeks and lips as 
white as her veil and bouquet of orange-flowers, she feared equally for 
Albert and Liverani the aspect of an emotion so violent, and she was 
tempted to put on paint, but she as quickly renounced the idea: “ If my 
face lie,” thought she, “‘can my heart lie also?” She kneeled by her 
bedside, and, hiding her face in the draperies, she remained absorbed in a 
sorrowful meditation until the moment when the clock struck midnight. 
She rose immediately, and saw an Invisible with a black mask standing 
behind her. Instinct taught her that it was Mareus. She was not de- 
ceived, and yet he did not make himself known to her, and contented 
himself with saying in a sad and gentle voice, 

“ Madame, all is ready. Will you wrap yourself in this cloak and 
follow me ?” 

Consuelo followed the Invisible to the end of the garden, to the spot 
where the river lost itself beneath the green arcade of the park. There 
she found an open gondola, black, and exactly resembling the gon- 
dolas of Venice, and in the gigantic boatman at the prow she recog- 
nised Karl, who made the sign of the cross as he saw her. It was his 
manner of showing the greatest possible joy. 

Is it permitted me to speak to him?” asked Consuelo of her 
guide. 

“You may,” he replied, “ say a few words aloud.” 

“ Well, then, dear Karl, my deliverer and my friend,” said Consuelo, 
moved at seeing a well-known face once more, after so long a seclusion 
among mysterious beings, “ may I hope that nothing disturbs the plea- 
sure you experience in finding me again ?”. 

* Nothing, signora,” replied Karl in an assured voice ; “ nothing, if it 
be not the remembrance of that—which is no longer of this world, and 
which I think I always see at the side of you. Courage and content- 
ment, my good mistress, my good sister! Here we are as on the night 
when we fled from Spandau !” 

“ This also is a day of deliverance, brother,” said Marcus. “Come, 
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row with that vigour and address with which you are gifted, and let the 
prudence of your tongue and the strength of your arm be equally 
great. This does indeed resemble a flight,” added he, addressing 
himself to Consuelo; “but the principal deliverer is no longer the 
same. 

As he pronounced these words, Marcus offered Consuelo his hand to 
assist her in seating herself upon the cushioned bench. He felt her tremble 
slightly at the remembrance of Liverani, and begged her to cover her 
face for a few moments only. Consuelo obeyed, and the gondola, driven 
by the robust arm of the deserter, glided rapidly over the gloomy and 
silent waters. At the end of a passage whose duration could not be 
“ppreciated by the pensive Consuelo, she heard a noise of voices and 
instruments at some distance, and received, without altogether stopping, 
the slight shock as of a landing. ‘The hood which had covered her fell 
back gently, and the neophyte thought she was passing from one dream 
to another, as she contemplated the fairy spectacle before her eyes. ‘The 
bark was coasting an inclined shore, thick with flowers and fresh herbage; 
the water of the river, still, and stretched over a vast basin, was as it 
were on fire, and reflected colonnades of light. 

When Consuelo’s eyes had become accustomed to this sudden light, she 
was able to fix them upon the illuminated facade of the palace, which rose 
at a little distance, and whose reflection was plunged into the mirror of the 
basin with a magical splendour. This elegant edifice, whose outline the 
starry heavens described, these harmonious voices, this concert of excel- 
lent instruments, these open windows, before which, betweex the curtains 
of purple glowing in the light, Consuelo saw, gently passing, men and 
women richly dressed, sparkling with embroidery, diamonds, gold, and 
pearls, with those powdered heads, which gave to the general aspect of 
all réunions at that pericd, as it were, a white reflection, an indescribabl 
effeminate and fantastic appearance,—this princely fete, combined wi 
the beauty of a night warm and serene, which exhaled puffs of perfume 
and freshness even in the splendid salons, filled Consuelo with a livel 
emotion, and caused a species of intoxication. The daughter of the 
people, but the queen of patrician fétes, she could not see a spectacle of 
this kind, after so many days of captivity, solitude, and gloomy reveries, 
without feeling a sort of transport, a desire to sing, a singular agitation 
as if approaching an audience. She stood up then in the barque, which 
was drawing nearer and nearer to the chateau, and, suddenly excited by 


the chorus of Handel— 

Chantons la gloire 

De Juda vainqueur— 
she forgot all else, and mingled her voice in that chant of grand enthu- 
siasm. But a fresh shock to the gondola, which, shaving the edge of the 
water, sometimes fell in with a branch or a tuft of grass, caused her to fall. 
Obliged to cling to the first hand which offered to support her, she then 
only perceived that there was a fourth person in the barque, a masked 
Invisible, who certainly was not there when she had entered. A large 
gloomy grey cloak in long folds, a broad-brimmed hat worn in a certain 
fashion, an indescribable something in the features of this mask, through 
which the human physiognomy seemed to speak, but, above all, the pres- 
sure of the trembling hand which would not release her own, made known 


to Consuelo the man she loved, the valier Liverani, as he had shown 
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himself to her for the first time on the lake at Spandau. Then the music, 
the illumination, the enchanted palace, the intoxicating fete, and even the 
approach of the solemn moment which was to decide her destiny, all which 
was not the present emotion, was effaced from the memory of Consuelo. 
Agitated, and, as it were, conquered by a oe irae power, she fell back 
palpitating upon the cushions of the gondola by the side of Liverani; 
the other Unknown, Marcus, was standing at the prow, his back turned 
towards them. Her long fast, the recital of the Countess Wanda, the 
dread of a terrible dénouwement, the surprise of this féte, all had over- 
whelmed the strength of Consuelo. She was no longer conscious but to 
the hand of Liverani pressing ker own, his arm around her waist in 
readiness to prevent her leaving him, and that divine agitation which the 
presence of the beloved object sheds even upon the very air we breathe. 
Consuelo remained thus some moments, no more seeing the sparkling 
palace than if it had withdrawn into profound night, no longer hearing 
anything but the ardent breathing of her lover, and the beatings of her 
own heart. 

‘* Madame,” said Marcus, suddenly turning towards her, “do you not 
know the air they are now singing, and would you not like to stop and 
listen to that magnificent tenor ?” 

** Whatever the air and voice may be,” replied Consuelo, pre-occupied, 
‘let us stop or go on as you please.” 

The gondola almost touched the foot of the chateau. Figures could 
be distinguished in the embrasures of the windows, and even those which 
passed in the depths of the apartment. They were no longer spectres 
floating as in a dream, but real personages, noblemen, grand ladies, phi- 
losophers, artists, several of whom were not unknown to Consuelo. But 
she made no attempt to remember their names, or the theatres or palaces 
where she had before seen them. The world had suddenly become for 
her a magic lantern, without meaning and without interest. The only 
being who appeared living in the universe was he whose hand secretly 
burnt in her own beneath the folds of the cloak. 

“Do you not know that fine voice which is singing a Venetian air ?” 
asked Marcus again, surprised at the immovability and apparent indif- 
ference of Consuelo. 

And as she appeared neither to hear the voice which was speaking to 
her, nor that which was singing, he drew nearer, and seated himself vis- 
a-vis to her to renew his question. 

« A thousand pardons, monsieur,” replied Consuelo, after having made 
an effort to listen; “I was not paying attention. I do, indeed, know 
that voice and the air, which I myself composed some time ago. It is 
very bad, and very badly sung.” 

** What, then,” returned Marcus, “is the name of this singer, upon 
whom you seem to me too severe? I think him admirable!” 

“Ah! you have not lost it ?” said Consuelo, in a low voice to Liverani, 
who had just made her feel in the palm of his hand the little filagree 
cross from which she had parted for the first time in her life when 
confiding it to him during her journey to Spandau, at . 

“ You do not remember the name of this singer?” obstinately renewed 
Marcus, while attentively observing the features of Consuelo. : 

“Pardon, monsieur!” she replied, somewhat impatiently; “he 1s 
called Anzoleto. Ah! that bad re! He has lost the note!’ 
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“Do you not wish to see his face? you are perhaps deceived. From 
here you can distinguish him perfectly, for I can see him clearly. He is 
a yg Arar pe young man.” 

“What is the good of looking at him?” returned Consuelo, with 
slight temper; “I am quite sure that he is the same.” 

Marcus gently took Consuelo’s hand, and Liverani seconded him to 
assist her to rise and look through the open window. Consuelo, who 
might perhaps have resisted the one, yielded to the other, and threw a 
glance upon the singer—upon the handsome Venetian, who was at that 
moment the point of attraction for more than a hundred women, who 
cast upon him ardent and lascivious looks. 

“He has grown very stout!” said Consuelo, reseating herself, and 
slightly resisting the fingers of Liverani, who desired to take back the 
little cross, and which he succeeded in effecting. 

“Ts that all the remembrance you accord to an old friend?” said 
Marcus, who, through his mask, kept the eye of a lynx upon her. 

‘* He was ee a comrade,” replied Consuelo; “and comrades, with us, 
are not always friends.” 

“ But would you not take some pleasure in talking to him? If we 
should enter this place, and they should ask you to sing with him ?” 

“If it is a ¢rial,” said Consuelo, with some malice, for she began to 
observe the perseverance of Marcus, “as I must obey you in all things, 
I will lend myself willingly to this. But if it be for my pleasure you 
make this offer, I should prefer to dispense with it.” 

*¢ Am I to stop here, my brother?” said Karl, making a military signal 
with his oar, 

‘Pass on, brother, and go at large!” replied Marcus. Karl obeyed ; 
and at the end of afew moments, the gondola, having traversed the basin, 
shot beneath a thick bower. The darkness became profound. The little 
lamp suspended to the gondola alone threw a blueish light over the sur- 
rounding foliage. From time to time, through an opening in the gloomy 
verdure, the lights of the palace were still to be seen sparkling afar off. 
The sounds of the orchestra slowly died away. The bark skimming the 
shore, the oars came in contact with the flowers, and the black cloak of 
Consuelo was strewed with the fragrant petals. She began to draw into 
herself, and to combat this indefinable voluptuousness of love and night. 
She had withdrawn her hand from that of Liverani, and her heart sank 
in proportion as the veil of intoxication fell before the light of reason. 

‘¢ Listen, madame!” said Mareus. “Do you not hear the applause of 
the audience? Yes, truly! that is the clapping of hands and acclama- 
tions. They are enchanted with what they have just heard. This An- 
zoleto has a great success at the palace.” 

“They do not know him!” said Consuelo, brusquely, seizing the flower 
of a magnolia which Liverani had just gathered, to throw it furtively 
into her lap. She pressed this flower convulsively in her hands, and hid 
it in her bosom, as the last relic of indomitable love which a fatal trial 
was about to sanctify or break for ever. 


Cnarrer XXXVIII. 
Tae bark finally grounded at the junction of the gardens and the woods, 


in a picturesque spot, where, the river flowed among rocks and ceased to 
be navigable. Consuelo had but ligtté time to contemplate the wild land- 
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seape lighted by the moon. They were still within the large enclosure of 
the residence; but art was only applied here to preserve nature in her 
primitive beauty; the old trees sown by chance amidst glossy turf, the 
fortunate accidents of the ground, the flanking hills, the uneven cascades, 
the troops of bounding and timid deer. 

One new personage had arrived who fixed the attention of Consuelo ; 
this was Gottlieb, seated carelessly upon the handle of a sedan-chair, in 
an attitude of calm and thoughtful musing. He trembled as he recog- 
nised his friend of the prison, but at a sign from Marcus he abstained 
from speaking to her. 

‘You forbid this poor child, then, to press my hand?’’ said Consuelo, 
in a low tone, to her guide. 

“ After your initiation you will be at liberty here in all ape actions,” 
he replied in the same tone. ‘‘Content yourself now with seeing how 
the health of Gottlieb is improved, and how physical strength is returned 
to him.” 

*“ May I not know at least,” replied the neophyte, ‘‘ whether he suffered 
persecution for me after my flight from Spandau? Forgive my impa- 
tience. ‘This thought has never ceased to torment me since the day I 
perceived him passing near the court of the pavilion.” 

“ He did suffer,” replied Marcus, “‘ but not for long. As soon as he 
knew of your escape, he boasted with artless enthusiasm at having contri- 
buted towards it, and his involuntary revelations during his sleep were 
like to have proved fatal to some among us. They wished to shut him 
up in a madhouse, as much to punish him as to prevent him from assisting 
other prisoners. It was then he fled, and, as we had our eye upon him, 
we caused him to be conducted hither, where we have since lavished cares 
upon his soul and body. We shall restore him to his family and his 
country when we have given him the strength and prudence necessary to 
labour usefully in our work, which has become his own, for he is one of 
the purest and most fervent of our adepts. But the chair is ready, 
madame ; will you get into it? I will not leave you, though I intrust you 
to the sure and faithful arms of Karl and Gottlieb.” 

Consuelo directly seated herself in the chair, closed on all sides, and 
only admitting the air through a few chinks in the roof. She could then 
no longer see what was passing around her. At times she saw the stars 
shining, and thus judged that she was still in the open air; at others she 
saw this light interrupted without being able to distinguish whether it were 
by buildings or by the thick shadow of the trees. The porters walked 
rapidly in the most profound silence ; she tried for some time to distin- 
guish by the sound of their footsteps on the ground whether four or three 
persons only accompanied her. Several times she thought she recognised 
the footstep of Liverani on the right of her chair; but this might be only 
an illusion, and, moreover, she ought to try not to think of him. 

When the chair stopped and was opened, Consuelo could not help a 
feeling of terror, as she saw herself beneath the porteullis of an old feudal 
tower. The moon was pouring her full light over the yard covered with 
buildings in ruins, and filled with persons dressed in white, who came 
and went, some alone, others in groups, like capricious spectres. The 
black and massive arcade of the entrance lent a more fantastic and trans- 
parent blue to the distance. These restless shadows, silent, or speaking 
in a low voice, their noiseless movements over the long grass of the court, 
the appearance of these ruins, which Consuelo recognised for those where 
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she had once penetrated, and where she had seen Albert, made such an 
impression upon her, that she was seized with a species of superstitious 
terror. She mstinetively sought for Liverani near her. He was indeed 
with Marcus, but the obscurity of the vault would not allow her to distin- 
guish which of the two offered her his hand; and this time, her heart, 
— by a sudden sadness and an indefinable fear, did not warm 
ier. 

They arranged her cloak over her dress, and the hood upon her head, 
so that she could see all without herself being seen by any one. Some 
one told her, in a low voice, not to allow a single word, a single excla- 
mation, to escape her, whatever she might see; and she was thus con- 
ducted to the end of the court, where a strange spectacle did indeed 
offer itself to her eyes. 

A bell, of faint and gloomy tone, was assembling the shadows at that 
moment towards the ruined chapel where Consuelo had formerly sought 
refuge against the storm. ‘This chapel was now illuminated by wax 
tapers, disposed in a systematic order. ‘The altar appeared to have 
been recently erected ; it was covered with a pall, and decorated with 
singular designs, where the emblems of Christianity were mingled with 
those of Judaism, with Egyptian hieroglyphics, and divers cabalistic 
signs. In the middle of the choir, which they had enclosed with sym- 
bolic columns and balustrades, was a bier surrounded with tapers, 
covered with ecross-bars, and surmounted by a death’s head, in which 
burned a blood-coloured flame. They led towards this cenotaph a 
young man, whose features Consuelo could not see; a large bandage 
covered the half of his face : he was a candidate, who appeared broken 
down by fatigue or emotion. He had one arm and one leg naked, his 
hands were tied behind his back, and his white robe was spotted with 
blood. A ligature round the arm seemed to indicate that he had been 
just blooded. Two shadows waved around him torches of lighted resin, 
and spread over his face and breast clouds of smoke and lighted sparks. 
Then there commenced between him and those who presided at the 
ceremony, and who wore distinguishing signs of their various dignities, 
a singular dialogue, which recalled to Consuelo that which Cagliostro 
had caused her to overhear at Berlin between Albert and some unknown 
personages. Then some spectres, armed with swords, and whom she 
heard called Fréres Terribles, laid the candidate upon the flags, press- 
ing the point of their weapons against his heart, while several others 
began, with a great clashing of swords, a desperate combat, some pre- 
tending to prevent the admission of the new brother, treating him as 
perverse, unworthy, and a traitor, while the rest declared that they 
fought for him in the name of truth and acquired right. This strange 
scene had upon Consuelo the effect of a painful dream. This struggle, 
these threats, this magie faith, the sobs which the young adolescents 
uttered around the bier, were so well simulated, that a spectator not 
beforehand initiated would have been really terrified. When the god- 
fathers of the candidate had conquered in the dispute and in the ecmbat 
against their opponents, they raised him up, put a poignard into his 
hand, and ordered him to walk straight before him, and to strike who- 
ever should oppose his entrance to the temple. Consuelo saw no more. 
At the moment when the newly-initiated directed himself, with arm 
uplifted, and in a sort of delirium, towards a low door whither they 
pushed him, the two guides, who. het not quitted their hold of Con- 
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suelo’s arm, led her rapidly away, as though to conceal from her the 
sight of some horrible spectacle ; and, drawing the hood over her face, 
they conducted her by numerous turnings, and among ruins where she 
stumbled more than once, into a place where the most profound silence 
reigned. There they restored her to the light, and she found herself in 
the large octagon apartment where she had formerly surprised the inter- 
view between Albert and Trenck. All the openings were this time carefully 
closed and veiled ; the walls and the ceiling were hung with black ; wax 
tapers burnt also in this place, in a particular order, differing from that 
of the chapel. An altar in the form of Mount Calvary, surmounted with 
three crosses, concealed the large chimney. A tomb, upon which were 
disposed a hammer, nails, a spear, and a crown of thorns, was erected in 
the middle of the room. Persons, dressed in black and masked, were 
kneeling or sitting around upon a carpet sprinkled with silver tears ; 
they neither wept nor sighed ; their attitude was that of austere medi- 
tation, or of a deep and silent sorrow. Consuelo’s guides made her 
approach almost close to the bier ; and the men who guarded it having 
risen and arranged themselves at the other extremity, one of the two 
thus spoke :— 

‘Consuelo, you have just seen the ceremony of a masonic reception. 
You have seen there, as here, an unknown faith, mysterious signs, 
funereal images, initiatory pontiffs, a bier. What have you understood 
by this feigned scene; by these trials, so terrible to the candidate ; by 
the words which have been addressed to him ; and by these manifesta- 
tions of respect, love, and grief around an illustrious tomb ?” 

‘| know not if I have understood aright,’ replied Consuelo. ‘ This 
scene agitates me; this ceremony seems to me barbarous. I pity this 
candidate, whose courage and virtue have been submitted to material 
trials only, as if physical courage were enough for initiation into a work 
of moral courage. 1 blame what I have seen, and deplore these cruel 
games of a gloomy fanaticism, or these puerile experiences of an ex- 
terior and idolatrous faith. I have heard obscure enigmas proposed, and 
the explanations which have been given to the candidate have appeared 
to me dictated by an unbelieving or a brutal catechism. Notwithstand- 
ing, this bloody tomb, this immolated victim, this ancient myth of Hiram, 
the divine architect assassinated by jealous and avaricious workmen, 
this sacred word lost for so many centuries, and promised to the initiated 
as the magic key which is to open to him the gate of the temple—all 
this appears to me a symbol not without grandeur and interest, but why 
is the fable so badly woven, or why does it admit of an interpretation so 
sophistical ?” 

‘What do you mean by that? Have you listened attentively to this 
recital, which you treat as a fable ?” 

‘* This is what I understood, and what I had before learnt in the books 
which I was desired to study during my retirement. Hiram, the con- 
duetor of the works in the temple of Solomon, had divided the workmen 
into classes, which had different salaries and unequal rights. Tiree 
ambitious members of the lowest class resolved to participate in the salary 
reserved for the rival class, and to force from Hiram the word of com- 
mand, the secret formula which served to distinguish the companions 
from the masters at the solemn hour of distribution. They lay in wait 
for him in the temple, where he had remained alone after this ceremony, 
and, posting themselves at each of the three exits from the holy place, 
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they prevented his departure, threatened him, cruelly beat him, and 
finally assassinated him, without being able to draw from him his secret, 
the fatal word which was to render them equal to himself and his_privi- 
leged fellows. Then they carried away his body, and buried it beneath 
the rubbish ; and from that day the faithful adepts of the temple, the 
friends of Hiram, have mourned his fatal end, have sought for the sacred 
word, and rendered almost divine honours to his memory.” 

‘‘ And now, how do you explain this myth ?” 

“TI meditated upon it before I came here, and this is how I understand 
it. Hiram is the cold intelligence and governmental skill of ancient 
societies, which repose upon inequality of condition, upon the régime of 
caste. This Egyptian fable agreed with the mysterious despotism of 
the hierophants. The three ambitious members are Indignation, Rebel- 
lion, and Vengeance ; those who tried to take their right by violence are, 
perhaps, the three inferior classes to the sacerdotal class. Hiram assassi- 
nated is Despotism, which has lost its power and prestige, and which has 
gone down to the tomb, carrying with it the secret of ruling men by 
blindness and superstition.” 

“Ts it thus, indeed, you interpret this myth ?” 

“| have read in your books that it was brought from the East by the 
Templars, and that they made use of it in their initiations. ‘They must, 
therefore, have interpreted it somewhat in this manner ; but in baptising 
Hiram, the theocracy, and the assassins, Impiety, Anarchy, and Ferocity, 
the ‘Templars, who desired to subject society to a species of monastic 
despotism, mourned their impotence personified by the destruction of 
Hiram. The word of their empire, lost and found again, was that of 
association or craft, like the ancient cité, or the emple of Osiris. This 
is why I am surprised to see this fable still regarded in your initiations to 
the work of universal deliverance. I desire to believe that it is only 
proposed to your adepts as a trial of their intelligence and courage.” 

“ Well, we, who did not invent these masonic forms, and who, indeed, 
use them but as moral trials—we, who are now the companions and 
masters in this symbolic science, since, having passed through all the 
masonic grades, we have reached a point where we are no longer masons, 
as the word is understood in the common ranks of the order—we con- 
jure you to explain to us the myth of Hiram, as you understand it, that 
we may pronounce upon your zeal, your intelligence and faith, the 
judgment which will stop you here at the door of the true temple, or 
which will throw open to you the sanctuary.” 

“ You ask of me the word of Hiram—the lost word. It is not that 
which will open to me the gates of the temple, for this word is tyranny 
or falsehood. But I know the true words, the names of the three doors 
of the divine edifice by which the destroyers of Hiram eutered, to force 
this chief to bury himself beneath the ruins of his work: they are 
liberty, fraternity, equality.” 

‘‘ Consuelo, your interpretation, whether correct or not, reveals to us 
your heart. Be therefore excused from ever kneeling upon the tomb of 
Hiram, neither shall you pass through the grade where the neophyte 
prostrates himself before the image of the remains of Jacques Molay, 
the grand master and the grand victim of the temple, of the soldier- 
monks and prelate-knights of the middle age. You issue victorious 
from this second trial as from the first, You discern the lyimg traces of 
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a fanatic barbarism, still necessary as formulas of trial to minds imbued 
with the principle of imequality. Remember, then, that the Freemasons 
of the highest grades aspire only, for the most part, to construct a pro- 
fane temple—a mysterious shelter for an association elevated to the 
highest rank. You understand otherwise, and you would march directly 
to the universal temple which receives a!! men in one faith—in one law. 
Nevertheless, you must here take a last stand, and prostrate yourself 
before this tomb. You must adore Christ, and recognise in him the only 
true God.” P 

“ You say that to try me yet once again,” replied Consuelo, with 
firmness ; “but you have deigned to open my eyes to high truths, in 
teaching me to read your secret books. Christ is a divine man, whom 
we revere as the greatest philosopher and the greatest saint of ancient 
times. We adore him as much as it is permitted to us to adore the 
greatest of masters and martyrs. We may well call him the Saviour of 
men, in this sense—that he taught to those of his own time truths, of 
which before they had only glimpses, and which were to bring to 
humanity a new era of light and holiness. We may well kneel before 
his image, to thank God for having created such a prophet, such an 
example, such a friend ; but we adore God in him, and we do not com- 
mit the crime of idolatry. We distinguish the divinity of the revelation 
and that of the revealer. I consent, then, to render to these emblems of 
an eternally illustrious and sublime sacrifice the homage of pious grati- 
tude and filial enthusiasm; but I do not believe that the final word of 
revelation was understood and proclaimed by the men of Jesus’ time, for 
it has not yet been officially announced upon earth. I expect, from the 
wisdom and faith of his disciples, from the continuation of his work 
during seventeen ages, a more practical truth—a more complete appli- 
cation of the holy word and its fraternal doctrine. I await the develop- 
ment of the Gospel: I expect something more than equality before God ; 
[ expect and | invoke it among men.” 

“Your words are audacious, and your doctrines are full of danger. 
Have you well reflected upon them in solitude? Have you calculated 
the misfortunes which your new faith heaps beforehand on your head ? 
Do you know the world and your own strength? Do you know that 
we are as one against a hundred thousand in the most civilised countries 
of the globe? Do you know that at the period in which we are living, 
between those who render to the sublime revealer Jesus a gross and 
injurious worship, and those, henceforth almost as numerous, who deny 
his mission, and even his existence, between idolators and atheists, there 
is no room for us in the light of heaven, save in the midst of the per- 
secutions, the mockeries, the hate, and contempt of the human species ? 
Do you know that in France, at this very time, they almost equally 
proscribe Rousseau and Voltaire—the religious and the unbelieving phi- 
losopher ? Do you know—yet more fearful and unparalleled !—that 
from the depths of their exile they proscribe each other? Do you 
know that you are about to return to a world where all things will con- 
spire to shake your faith and to corrupt your thoughts? Do you 
know, in short, that you must exercise your apostleship through all 
perils, doubts, deceptions, and sufferings ?” 

“fam resolved to do so,” replied Consuelo, with downcast eyes, 
placing her hand on her heart. ‘‘ May God support me !” 

“Well, then, my daughter,” said Marcus, who still held Consuelo by 
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the hand, “you are about to be subjected by us to some moral suffer- 
ings—not to make trial of your faith, which we can no longer doubt, 
but to fortify it. It is not in the ealm of repose, nor amidst the plea- 
sures of the world, but in sorrow and tears, that faith grows and en- 
larges. Do you feel sufficient courage to brave painful emotions, and 
it may be to combat your terrors ?”” 

“If it must be so, and if my soul will profit by it, | submit myself 
to your wiil,” replied Consuelo, somewhat depressed. : 

Immediately the Invisibles began to remove the carpet and the torches 
which surrounded the bier. The bier itself was rolled into one of the 
deep recesses of the window, and several adepts, having armed them- 
selves with crowbars, hastened to raise a round stone which occupied the 
middle of the apartment. Consuelo then saw a circular opening, sufli- 
ciently large to admit one person, the granite edge of which, blackened 
and worn by time, was incontestably as ancient as the rest of the archi- 
tecture of the tower. A long ladder was brought and plunged into the 
gloomy void of the opening. ‘Then Marcus, leading Consuelo to the 
brink, asked her three times, in a solemn tone, if she felt the strength 
to descend alone into the subterranean vaults of the great feudal 
tower. 

** Listen, my fathers or my brothers, for | know not which to call you,” 
replied Consuelo— : : 

“Call them your brothers,” returned Marcus. “ You are here among 
the Invisibles, your equals in rank, if you persevere yet an hour. You 
are about to bid them adieu here, to meet them again in an hour in the 
presence of the council of supreme chiefs—of those whose voices they 
never hear, whose faces they never see. ‘Those you will call your fathers. 
They are the sovereign pontifis—the spiritual and temporal chiefs of our 
temple. We shall appear before them and before you with uncovered 
faces, if you are quite determined to rejoin us at the door of the sane- 
tuary by this gloomy and terror-strewed path which here yawns beneath 
your feet, in which you must walk alone, and with no other shield than 
your own courage and perseverance.” 

‘“‘T will walk in it, if it must be so,” replied the neophyte, trembling ; 
“ but this trial, which you announce as so severe, is it then inevitable ¢ 
Oh, my brethren! you would not, doubtless, trifle with the already over- 
taxed reason of a simple and unpretending womar? You have con- 
demned me to-day to a long fast ; and, though emotion has stilled the 
pangs of hunger for several hours, I feel myself physically weakened. 
I know not if I shall not sink beneath the task you impose upon me. 
I care but little, I swear to you, that my body should suffer and fail ; 
but do not you consider that as a moral cowardice which will be but a 
failing of nature! Tell me that you will forgive me if | have the nerves 
of a woman, provided that when restored to consciousness I have still 
the heart of a man.” 

“ Poor child !” replied Marcus ; “I would rather that you should 
confess your weakness than seek to mislead us by a foolish boldness. 
We will consent, if you wish it, to give you a guide, one only, to 
assist and succour you at need in your pilgrimage. My brother,” Le 
added, addressing the Chevalier Liverani, who had remained all through 
this conversation near the door, his eyes fixed upon Consuelo, “ take 
the hand of your sister, and conduct er by the subterranean passages to 
the general rendezvous.” , 
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“ And you, my brother,” said Consuelo, bewildered, “ will you not also 
accompany me ?” 

‘It is impossible. You can have but one guide, and he whom I 
appoint is the only one I am allowed to give you. 

‘*T will have courage,’ ” replied Consuelo, folding her cloak around 
her: “I will go alone.” 

‘ You refuse the arm of a brother and a friend ?” 

‘I refuse neither his sympathy nor his interest; but I shall go 
7. alone.” 
Aid f | ‘Go then, noble daughter, and fear nothing. She who descended alone 
i | into the cistern of tears at Riesenberg—she who braved so many 

ip dangers to find the concealed grotto of Shreckenstein—will without diffi- 
ANE culty traverse the interior of our pyramid. Go then, like the young 
oy heroes of antiquity, and seek your initiation through the trials of sacred 
of mysteries. Brothers, present to her the cup, that precious relic which a 
nF descendant of Ziska brought among us, and i in which we consecrate the 
he august sacrament of fraternal communion.” Liverani took from the altar 
“ak a roughly worked chalice in wood, and, having filled it, presented Con- 
rb suelo with bread. 
a *« My sister,” said Marcus, “it is not simply generous wine and pure 
bread which we offer you to recruit your physical strength, it is the body 
and blood of the divine man, as he himself understood it ; that is to say, 
ie the sign, at once celestial and material, of fraternal equality. Our fathers, 
“ae the martyrs of the Saborite church, thought that the intervention of 











| \ impious and sacrilegious priests was not of equal value for the consecra- 

he tion of the august sacrament with the pure hands of a woman or a child. 
-) 

a: Communicate then with us here, while waiting to take your seat at the 


banquet of the temple, where the grand mystery of the supper will be 
| more fully revealed to you. ‘Take this cup, and drink the first. If you 
| have faith in the act, a few drops of the beverage will be of sovereign 
strength to your body, and your fervent soul will bear your whole being 
Bie 1: onwards upon wings of flame.” 

cit t, Consuelo, having first drunk, held the cup to Liverani, who had pre- 
4 | sented her with it; and when he in his turn had drunk, he passed it to 
the rest of the brothers. Marcus, having drained +he last drops, blessed 
Consuelo, and invited the assembly to pray for her; then he presented 
the neophyte with a small silver lamp, and assisted her to place her feet 
upon the first rounds of the ladder. 

“I need not tell you,” he added, “that no danger threatens your life ; 
but fear for your soul; fear that you may never arrive at the door of the 
temple, if you have the misfortune te look behind you but once. You 
will halt several times in divers places; you must then examine every- 
thing which offers itself to your eyes; but as soon as door is opened 
before you, pass through it and do not turn back. ‘This, as you know, is 
the rigid prescription of the initiations of old. You must, also, according 
to the ancient rites, carefully preserve the flame of your lamp, the emblem 
of your faith and zeal. Go, my daughter, and let this thought inspire 
you with superhuman courage; what you are now condemned to suffer is 
Ha hy to the development of your mind and heart in virtue and the true 

faith 

Consuelo cautiously descended the ladder, and as soon as she had 
reached the bottom it was withdrawn, and she heard the heavy stone fall 
with a loud noise and close the subterranean entrance above her head. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE IMPERIAL VAULT IN THE 
CATHEDRAL OF SPEYER. 


Conrap II., Emperor of Germany, was surnamed the Speiezer, from 
his great attachment to the city of Speyer. He was the monarch who 
had the Imperial Vault erected in the beautiful cathedral of that town, 
for the deposit of his own remains, those of his successors, or the other 
members of his family, who might happen to die on the western side of 
the Alps, as the inscription over the entrance, still legible, implies. The 
historians of that period relate the following romantic story, as the origin 
of this vault :— ; 


There lived at the court of the emperor a nobleman of the name 
of Caln, who, having had the misfortune to offend him, fled with 
his wife into the furthermost recesses of the Black Forest, to escape 
the vengeance of his irritated master. They there took up their abode, 
in a miserable and destitute hut. Some time after their flight, as the 
emperor was hunting in the vicinity of the count’s retreat, he was 
benighted, and compelled to seek an asylum in the very dwelling of the 
man who had so much offended him. The count was absent at the time, 
but it so happened that during this very night the countess was delivered 
of a son, in a chamber next to that to which the emperor had retired. 
Immediately after the birth of this child, he heard a voice emphatically 
exclaim—‘“ Oh, Conrad! this child will be thy son-im-law and heir.” 
The astonished monarch instantly summoned his two attendants, ordered 
them to get possession of the child and put it to death. But being more 
humane than their master, they determined rather to preserve than take 
away the infant’s life, although, as a proof of their bloody work, Conrad 
had ordered them to bring back to him the infant’s reeking heart. The 
servants stole the child from the countess’s chamber, and left the hovel, 
as if having the intention to kill it. Close to the door of the hut there 
happened to be a quantity of game that had been killed at the hunt the 
preceding day; at the sight of which, the humane servants thought of 
a stratagem to deceive their cruel master. They ripped out a heart from 
the body of a hare, and brought it to the king, who, being more of a 
monster than an anatomist, mistook it for the heart of his victim, and 
expressed his approbation 2nd delight at their promptitude in despatching 
a creature which, he had been foretold, would be his son and successor. 
In the mean time the infant had been put under a tree by the attendants, 
until their return; but, during their absence, Herman, Duke of Suabia, 
passing by, and hearing the pry As screams, took compassion on its 
neglected state, had it removed to his house, and adopted it as his own. 

Many years after, when the child was verging on manhood, the em- 
peror paid a visit tothe duke. The young count’s interesting appearance 
attracted his attention, and upon his inquiring who he was, Herman related 
the singular manner in which he had come by him. — Suspicion imme- 
diately en‘2red the emperor's mind; but he concealed his alarm, and pre- 
tending he had taken an extraordinary interest in the youth, desired the 
duke to cede him over to him, as he would appoint him one of his pages. 


Though the duke loved the young Caln almost as much as if he had 
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been his own child, he could not refuse the emperor’s demand, but suf- 
fered him to depart with his sovereign in the quality of his page. On 
his arrival at his residence in Suabia, the emperor immediately summoned 
the two servants to his presence, whom he had, eighteen years before, 
commissioned to destroy the infant in the Black Forest, in order to elicit 
from them more positive proofs of the count’s identity. The two men, 
consternated at the king's demand, fell upon their knees, and confessed 
the manner in which they had imposed upon him; but at the same time 
declaring that, if it were their sovereign’s will that they should die for 
what they had done, they would rather submit to the worst of deaths 
than exist as murderers. ‘The angry monarch dismissed them from his 
presence, there being now no longer any doubt relative to the count’s 
birth ; but his mind was no longer in peace, for the prophecy returned 
with renewed foree, and he determined that the object of his alarm and 
hatred should not this time escape him. In consequence he despatched 
him to the _empress, who was then residing at Aix-la-Chapelle, with a 
letter containing this terrific injunction—“ As you set 2 value upon your 
life, see that the bearer of this be secretly and speedily destroyed.” “The 
traveller’s way ley over Speyer ; where, on his arrival, he ‘lodged, ac- 
cording to the order he had received, in the house of the dean of the 
cathedral, who was a most worthy pillar of the church, but, fortunately 
for the young count, his spiritual occupations were not altogether so 
important or numerous as to deprive him of much time to satisfy his 
worldly curiosity, which was more than usually excited on the arriv: val of 
the emperor's page, bearing despatches to the queen, an event of not 
every day’s occurrence. He sounded the count about the importance of 
his mission, but in the answers he was much disappointed, and they 
rather served to increase his inquisitiveness than otherwise; and, whilst 
he was exhausting his imterrogatory resources, and drawing largely upon 
his patience, the over-wearied traveller fell asleep. T hen the excited 
dean, not able to resist any longer the impulse of his feelings and the 
favour of the moment, appr cached the sleeping youth, drew “the letter 
softly out from the folds of his — where it was concealed, and with trem- 
bling hands broke the imperial se As he finished perusing its contents 
he turned, with tears in his eyes, “upon the innocent victim of his sove- 
reigu’s cruelty, convinced that he had done no crime to merit such a 
death (for the guilty could not sleep as the count then slept), and re- 
solved to avert the fate that menaced him. By the alteration of a few 
letters he changed the sense of the cruel order to the queen to this— 

“As you set a value upon your life, see that the bearer of this be 
secretly and speedily married to our daughter.” ‘The good dean then 
consigned the letter back to its deposit, soon after which the page awoke, 
and departed for Aix- -la-Chapelle, where, not long after his arrival, he 
was married to the emperor’s daughter. 

When the emperor heard of this he was astonished and dismayed ; but 
when he also discovered that his daughter’s husband was the Count Caln’s 
son, he became reconciled to what had happened, and made him co- 
regent in the government, thus fulfilling the prophecy that had been told 
to him i in the hut in the Black Forest. Out of gratitude to the Dean of 
Speyer, who had prevented him shedding innocent blood, he made him 
his chancellor, and founded the imperial burial-vault within the precincts 
of the Speyer Minster. 

















THE PROPOSED GREAT EXPOSITION FOR 1851. 


Like all sanguine men, we are fond of success. To use a sporting phrase, 
we wish always to be in at the “Take.” We are sorely tried by a doubtful 
or half-and-half result. A questionable shrug or incredulous smile chills our 
energy, whilst asympathising glance or aflirmatory nod renews our endeavours 
in whatever pursuit we may be engaged. Accordingly, having been warmly 
interested in the Society of Arts, and their manufacturing exhibitions, for the 
last three years, we found ourselves pleased in no little degree to witness the 
culminating honour of the promoters of the great industrial exposition in 
1851 (suggested and supported by the prince consort), at the meeting of the 
heads of the city houses in the Mansion-house on the 17th ult. The last 
time we entered the Egyptian Hall was when Mr. Hill’s postage reform was 
propounded to the consideration of the merchants and bankers of London, 
and, to our no slight surprise, we found that the gentleman who was the most 
prominent and active in publicly introducing to the assembly the advantages 
of that vast and comprehensive measure, so fraught witli encouragement to the 
interests of science, commerce, and education, now again, in this year of grace 
1849, stood forward to eliminate the benefits which the whole civilised world 
and its intelligent and skilful people would share from a conference, two years 
hence, of the fruits and produce of its various climes and countries. 

There were between three and four hundred leading men east of Temple 
Bar present in the hall. In a waiting-room the deputation from the Society 
of Arts were met; some writing at a long table, some standing in gossipping 
groups, such as are formed before a public dinner or such momentous enter- 
prise—all attending the key-note which was to unite their scattered intelli- 
gence. Presently itcame. A sonorous voice thus uttered it—* Gentlemen 
of the deputation, the lord mayor is ready.” So we all thronged into the 
presence of the chief magistrate and his compeers. 

We are moved by externals, and confess a weakness in admiring the uniform 
or trappings of office. We were pleased to see that the lord mayor had 
donned his blue ribbon and star, and that our sheriff Nicol (we call him our 
sheriff, for we wear his paletots) had assumed his chain of office. Grouped 
near the president's chair were certainly some of those who really rule the 
world—commercial princes who subsidise states and empires, and take a share 
in their pecuniary enterprise in the setting up or pulling down of thrones 
and nations. Such names as Jones Loyd, Dillon, Masterman, Hankey, 
Samuel Gurney, and David Salomons ; such officers as the governor of the 
Bank of England, the governor of the National Bank of Ireland, the chair- 
man of the Hudson’s Bay Company, sufficiently prove that this assertion is 
not high-flown or exaggerated. Altogether, our first impressions were, that 
this was a meeting worthy of the subject which had called them together, and 
set our minds quite at ease as to the reception which Prince Albert's suggestions 
would meet with in the metropolis itself. The lord mayor opened the pro- 
ceedings in his brisk vivacious manner. He had lent the Mansion-house to 
the purposes of the deputation, who, in his name, had issued the inviting- 
cards. The prince’s secretary had introduced the subject of the proposed 
exhibition to him by letter, and, after seeing the readiness and approval of the 
authorities of the other great mercantile towns and corporate bodies, he 
willingly bound himself to obtain the concurrence of the City of London, as 
the clinching confirmation of the co-operation which all parties were glad to 
proffer towards carrying out the proposal of the prince. Like a wise or 
and agreeably to the custom of bis fellow-countrymen “ cifra Trentam,” he 
incidentally mentioned the benefit London would derive from the gathering 
together of the “large number of strangers who would assemble on so interest- 
ing an occasion :” and with that sat down, after introducing Mr. Henry Cole 
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as spokesman of the deputation, and as the explicant of the views of the 

rince consort himself. Mr. Cole prefaced his remarks by declaring the pre- 
Saieery character of the present movement. As the fact stands at present, it 
is simply determined to have a great industrial exposition in 1851. The 
prince consort had been watching the effect of the annual exhibitions of the 
Society of Arts. The finest sliow of metal-work production in the present 
year was enhanced by receiving its chief specimen from her majesty herself, 
and accordingly, on the close of the exhibition, the prince summoned some of 
the representatives of the society to consider the details of the proposed great 
collection in the year after next. Minutes have been kept of this art council. 
From a particular inscription, under the prince’s own band, it was declared 
that—* Whilst it appears an error to fix any limitation to the productions of 
machinery, science, and taste, which are of no country. but belong, as a whole, 
to the civilised world, particular advantage to British industry might be derived 
from placing it in fair competition with that of other nations.” 

The feeling of the leading manufacturers and merchants assimilates itself 
with these views. The cotton manufacturers of Manchester, the calico printers 
of Glasgow, the cutlers of Sheffield, the Lancashire spinners, and the mer- 
chants of Edinburgh, were all cited as thoroughly consonant on this point. 
There are four proposed divisions—“ raw materials, machinery and mechanical 
inventions, manufactures, sculpture and plastic art.” It was amusing and odd 
to hear the speaker extend his contrasts of produce. Elephant’s tusks from 
Africa and Asia; leather from Morocco and Russia; beaver from Baffin’s 
Bay ; the wools of Australia, of Yorkshire, and of Thibet; silk from Asia 
and from Europe; and furs from the Esquimaux. The East India Compan 
will exhibit all their infinite variety of mineral, animal, and vegetable wealth. 
Corn, spices, raisins, olives, hops, gold, silver, iron-ore, pottery, steam-engines, 
marine engines, the power-loom, the flax-wheel, the paper machine, the print- 
ing press. I declare the enumeration of the speaker, who seemed with all his 
catalogue to be restraining his imagination, quite flustered me. After this 
very wide hint as to the contents of the collection, he glanced as to the site 
of the building which may be appropriated to receive it. The prince again, 
who seems to have a practical observant eye, with all his quiet demeanour, here 
suggested the vacant ground in [lyde-park, on the south side, parallel with 
and between the Kensington drive and the ride commonly called Rotten-row, 
as affording advantages which few other places might be found to possess. 

Authority for occupying this ground might be obtained from the crown. 
Prizes to the amount of 20,000/. will probably be given. Everywhere it has 
been determined that the expenditure shall be defrayed by national subscrip- 
tion, and not by taxing the country. All are of one mind on this point, from 
Prince Albert himself down to a very sensible old lady aged eighty, whom Mr. 
Cole met in his travels, who said she would not be able to come to the exhi- 
bition, but that she was ready to give a crown towards the object, provided 
that nothing came from the taxes. 

Enthusiasm is also unanimous as to the sufficiency of the subscriptions. A 
gentleman (affirmed Mr. Cole) who has one of the longest heads in the City 
of London, as he certainly is one of the richest men in it, said that he was 
sure there would be no difficulty with respect to money or anything of that 
kind, but he thought it would be very difficult to prevent this exhibition from 
being engulfed by its own magnitude. 

A royal commission, assisted by the savans of the world, are to determine 
the prizes and the subjects for which they shall be offered. Medals to be con- 
ferred by royalty itself are mentioned as among the probable honorary distine- 
tions—an investiture which will be as worthy as that at a chapter of garter 
knights. Rank and wealth represent much, but intellect and integrity repre- 
sent rather more. 

Mr. Cole, in conclusion, seconded the Lord Mayor’s sly appeal by saying, 
“I will only say that, if there is a place in the world interested in the matter, 
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it is London. I think we may expect some 100,000 people to come flowing 
into London from all parts of the world, by railways and steamboats, to see 
this great exhibition. I think we may calculate on the advent of foreign mer- 
chants who may want to bny, pleasure-seekers in abundance, and men of 
science anxious to see what has been done. In short, London will act the 
part of host to all the world at an intellectual festival of peaceful industry sug. 
ested by the consort of our beloved queen, and seconded by yourselves—a 
estival such as the world never before has seen.” 

Mr. Cole's address was greeted with considerable manifestation of good-will 
and concurrence. The first. resolution, thanking the prince for his proposal, 
and promising a cordial co-operation, was moved by the Governor of the 
Bank of England (Mr. Prescott). We recognised this gentleman as one 
whose regular appearance, driving in his cab over Westminster Bridge, used to 
time our attendance at a west-end office. We deemed him to be a victim to 
the possession of a vehicle and sedentary habits—he looked so serious, and 
spectacled, and heavy-faced. 

Just now his voice sounded somewhat inaudible after the clear sustained 
tones of the previous speaker. He agreed in the policy of opening the exhi- 
bition as an arena for universal competition, and after a brief but warm eulo- 
gium on his royal highness he gave way to a full-faced rather bald gentleman, 
who seconded the resolution in a pleasant poetic strain, which accorded 
somewhat with our imaginative tendencies. We afterwards learnt that he is 
reputed the civic Tully, and wished he had extended his address. One of his 
sentences ran—“ All reference to party must be excluded on the present occa- 
sion; but he might be permitted to say that there was a high branch of poli- 
tical science which treated of the true sources of the wealth of nations—which 
taught us that it was for the interest of every tribe of people upon the earth, 
their best and true interest, to remain at peace with each other, to exchange 
the commodities of the several countries of the world for the benefit of all, to 
extend the knowledge and the information of every country for the improve- 
ment of all—which introduced the competition of arts, and not of arms— 
which led to the peaceful enjoyment of the blessings of science and of art, of 
knowledge and of literature.” He wisely commended the prince for seeking 
to promote these blessings—the more so, as, besides his endeavours to generally 
advance the arts of peace, he set an example of domestic happiness, of the 
highest consequence in these turbulent quarrelsome times. 

The resolution was carried without interruption, Old Mr. Hume was 
called upon to move the second resolution relating to the cost of the whole 
scheme, the means for providing the necessary funds, and the appointment of a 
royal commission to superintend the award of the prizes. Mr. Hume sat on 
the left of the lord mayor, and standing behind him was one whom of all that 
influential assembly we regarded with the greatest awe—a thin, pale, intelli- 
gent-looking gentleman, with a small note-book in one hand and a pencil in 
the other—evidently to our notion the Times reporter—the inevitable com- 
municant, to all who can read, of all that is publicly said or done which the 
world cares to know, from one end of the globe to another. Talk of Dionysius 
in his auricular chamber, where he could overhear all that his prisoners said of 
him—what is this ability to that of the occupant of the two-pair back in 
the house in Printing-house-square. 

Old Mr. Hume honestly averred himself adverse to any government inter- 
ference. He thought there would be ample funds—that national prejudices 
would be cleared up—and that the peculiar resul. of the exposition would be 
in showing the produce or manufacture in which one country excelled ye 
ther. He doubted the efficacy of providing large pecuniary prizes, and he 
looked suspiciously on a government commission, which invariably had a a 
towards its friends and supporters. He relied on the contributive son 
the great trading association of the country, and wound up by rT ng 
the lord mayor on his share in introducing this movement to the city. I- 
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man Salomons seconded him. He accorded the highest merit to the univer. 
sality of the proposed exhibition, and instanced his wish, on visiting the Paris 
exposition, where French locomotives were’ exhibited, to have had English 
specimens placed alongside of them. He considered that all classes, highest 
and humblest, should be invited to co-operate, for he remembered with what 
honest pride the Paris workmen pointed out the articles in their collection 
which they had taken a part in making. What an energy and earnestness there 
is in the Hebrew blood! Of all who spoke at this meeting, Mr. Salomons was 
most shrill and rapid in his delivery. The appointment of the committee 
(such a committee of mercantile wealth and power!) was moved by Mr. Mas- 
terman, and seconded by Sir J. Pelly, who jocularly promised the best beaver 
from the Hudson's Bay territories, without fee or reward. He made a tilt at 
the French silk hats, which, we perfectly agree with him, are only endurable 
for their lightness—shiny, tight, alia head-pieces. We hope the governor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company may have his wish realised, of the return of beaver 
hats in preference to silk ones. Mr. W. Cotton and Alderman Copeland 
advocated the advertisement of the proceedings of the day. Messrs. Tooke 
and Wentworth Dilke, of the Society of Arts, moved thanks to the lord 
mayor; and both objects met with the sanction of all present. Considering 
that there was no eating and drinking, we must confess the zeal and heartiness 
which the citizens displayed in this matter considerably surprised us, and gave 
us a better opinion of their patriotism and intelligence when not evoked by 
that touchstone of civic civilisation—a good dinner. 








THE MURDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
BY DR. BORAX. 


In the year 183— one of his majesty’s frigates lay at anchor in the 
harbour of Port Louis, Mauritius. The night was dark and still ; what 
little wind there was came in fitful puffs, with intervals of deep silence, 
broken only by an occasional tinkle from the bell-buoy, or the rushing noise 
of a fountain at the landing-place, that poured its uninterrupted stream of 
sweet fresh water into the sea: the sky above was black as the deep ocean 
that it canopied, and the few lights visible on shore and on board the 
different vessels shone brightly in the gloom. About ‘four bells,” or 
ten o'clock, a small four-oared boat shoved off from the ship’s side, and 
pulled leisurely towards the town ; the midshipman in command—a lad 
about fifteen—had orders to deliver a message at the government-house, 
and after that to ‘“‘row guard,” according to custom, until daylight. 
Leaving his men, with orders not to quit the boat, the young gentleman 
stepped lightly on shore, and, having performed the slight duty he was 
intrusted with, strolled farther on into the town. Now, whether he lost 
his way or whether he was captivated by some of the dark beauties of 
the island, we will not here pause to inquire, but it was past midnight 
when he returned to the boat. His crew had evidently procured 
liquor somewhere in his absence, for there was a certain forced steadi- 
ness and alacrity about them, which sailors often assume when they 
wish to make it appear that they are not too tipsy to do their duty ; 
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besides, there might be observed sundry confidential nods and whisper- 
ings between them, which conduct was not altogether compatible with 
the strict discipline of a man-of-war. 

After rowing briskly round several ships, and replying to the hail 
of the sentries on board, they rested on their oars, and allowed the 
boat to drift slowly up the harbour, until it came to a lonely and 
secluded spot, where the shadow of some old black hulks, that had 
been deserted and left to rot for years, thickened the darkness of the 
night. Their officer had fallen into a half-sleeping reverie, his hand 
resting languidly on the tiller, and his head drooping on his breast ; 
sweet thoughts of home were stealing over him, the time for his return 
was drawing nigh, and he pictured to himself the homeward voyage, 
the first sight of England, and the joyful meeting with those dear 
friends from whom he had been so long parted. He was just arranging 
in his mind how and to whom he should distribute his little collection 
of shells and curiosities, when one of the sailors, touching his neighbour, 
asked, in a whisper, 

“Is he asleep, Bill ?” 

The man to whom this question was put bent forward, and, gazing 
steadfastly for an instant in the youth's face, replied, 

“ Ay, ay, bo’ ; he’s sound off enough.” 

The latter, feeling unwilling to be disturbed, took no notice of this ; 
but the next moment his attention was aroused by a renewed and 
earnest whispering between the men, and he distinctly heard the words, 

“ Then now is the time to do the job—who'll be the butcher ?” 

His blood ran cold—at first he was too horrified to think. Could 
they be about to murder him ?—and what could be their object ? 
Should he jump overboard and swim for some hiding-place among the 
black masses that floated around ? He was not a strong swimmer, and 
there were sharks about the spot, as he well knew, and shuddered at 
the idea. Then came dreadful misgivings as to the character of the 
boat’s crew: two were perfect strangers, having but lately joined from 
a merchant-ship ; another was an ill-disposed and sulky fellow, who 
called himself John Smith, and whom he had had occasion very es to 
report for some misconduct, on account of which he still remained in 
the- “ black list ;” this latter might be instigated by revenge, and have 
influenced the others ; but the fourth, the man who pulled the stroke-oar, 
and held the important office of “coxswain to the jolly-boat,” was a 

-natured old sailor, whose chief peculiarities were, a remarkably 
small person, and a capability of drinking more grog without being 
seriously affected than any one on board. On him the poor boy's 
only hope now rested: but what chance had they against the other 
three, strong, desperate villains, as he believed them to be? Besides, this 
hope was considerably shaken when he heard the old man mutter, with 
a sigh— 

we They won't listen to me. Poor little kid! But there, after all, ’tis 
more human to kill him outright than to let him be drowned and eaten 
up by fishes.” , : 

Afraid of hurrying on the catastrophe, and anxious to have time to 
collect his thoughts, he remained motionless; presently one again in- 
quired, ‘ Who'll be the butcher?” John Smith here sprang into sud- 
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den importance : “ He had been ’prentice to a butcher once, before he 
went to sea, and many were the lambs he had stuck in his day—he only 
wished he was at it now.” 

“Why, what a cruel-hearted chap you must be, Jack!” said the old 
coxswain. 

*‘ Cruel be blowed !” returned the other; ‘why, one kick and it’s all 
over. Look here.” And the wretch held his head on one side, and 
screwed his finger into his neck, to illustrate his former calling. After 
examining the knife which each man detached from his neck, and passed 
up for his inspection, Smith selected his own, which was narrowest in 
the blade, and began sharpening it on a piece of stone, and then, to give 
ita keener edge, he strapped it on the leather round his oar. Mean- 
while two others were spreading a tarpaulin over the bottom of the 
boat, as they said, “ to catch the little beggar’s blood.” 

What language could describe the feelings of the hapless youth 
during these preparations? At last the butcher tried the knife upon 
his horny palm, and found it sharp as he could wish. With an air of 
command he gave directions to the other men, still speaking in a 
whisper. “Billy,” said he, “you take him round the middle, Joe 
Lark will hold his legs, and you must stretch his neck over the gunn’), 
and keep him still, the while I stick the knife into him. Come, bear a 
hand, or we shall have him waking up before we begin.” 

There was a scuffle in the dark; the midshipman started up, grasping 
his little sword, and was about to shout loudly for help, and make a 
passionate a to the old coxswain, when the latter, respectfully 
touching his hat, said, in a half-pleading, half-confidential tone, “ Please, 
sir, it’s only a little goat we see wandering about near the landing-place, 
and just as he was walking into the water Bill Stone caught him, and 
said we might just as well have him in the morning for a ‘ déjetiner a la 

fore-sheet’ as let him be drowned; and so we hope your honour won't 
mind, seeing it would be so very cruel to throw him overboard after 
once saving him from such a dreadful end.” 

The “small officer” was too much overcome to say much, but when 
he recovered a little he felt remarkably brave, and fully assured that, 
had his conjectures proved correct, he and the coxswain would have sub- 
dued the mutineers, and either pitched them into the sea or carried 
them on board bound hand and foot, to be tried by a court-martial, and 
hung at the yard-arm. 

The “little kid” was killed, and furnished a sumptuous breakfast for 
the men, from which some dainty morsels were carried aft to the mid- 


shipman’s berth. 











JACOB VAN DER NEESS. 


A ROMANCE. 
By Mapame Paauzow. 
Cuaprer IX. 


THERE was no apparent reason for the delay of Angela's recovery, 
and yet she shrank from returning to her usual mode of life and occupa- 
tions. This was naturally ascribed to bodily weakness ; and as Angela 
did not contradict the supposition, and Van der Néess feared her health 
might be lastingly affected, as had been the case with her unhappy 
mother, after her confinement, she was left pretty much at liberty to live 
as she pleased. Van der Néess refrained from interfering with _ but 
vented his displeasure in solitude, for he thought it an insufferable 
plague to have a sick person in the house, and to be thus suddenly de- | 
prived of Angela’s innocent and gentle companionship. ; 

But Angela did not suffer only from the consequences of her unfortu- 
nate confinement. The unhappy day which disappointed her fondest ) 
hopes had produced yet further important results. , 

Bodily sufferings and mental agitations should not be combined, for | 
tmey cling together and defy the strength which might have removed | 
either. 

It is impossible to decide whether Angela would have been thus 
deeply affected by the treatment she and Van der Néess had experienced, 
had the state of her health permitted the exercise of her usual activity, 
but now as she lay on her curtained bed, exhausted with sufferings, and 
overcome by a weakness hitherto unknown, her mental powers returned | 
sooner than her bodily strength, and her thoughts had full leisure to de- | 
velop themselves undisturbed by any external influence. 

Her grief at the wreck of her hopes led her to draw conclusions 
equally painful. ‘ How great,” she thought, “must have been the 
misfortunes-—how deep the injuries I have suffered on this day—to have 
had the power of killing my poor child, and bringing me to the brink of 
the grave !” 

The more she reflected, the more she felt herself called upon to attach 
weight and importance to what she had experienced, since, in consequence 
thereof, this hardest trial of her life had befallen her. 

The inferences she drew from these reflections became the more im- 
portant, because she had full leisure to examine them. Madame van 
Marseeven was the first person of rank she had ever met with, and, from 
the first moment of their acquaintance, she had conceived an affection for 
this lady bordering on adoration. But this sentiment, hitherto unknown, 
which had found an entrance into her heart amid all its torments, and 
which had delighted and elevated her mind, was very unfavourable to her 
feelings ; for Van der Néess, attributing the perfection and elevated qua- 
lities of a saint to this noble and gentle woman, Angela felt mortified 
and humiliated at the recollection of Madame van owes undis- 
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compassion she evinced proved she considered Angela an unhappy 
woman. It had never entered Angela’s mind that anything could inter- 
fere with, or detract from, the pretensions she was entitled to make. 
“ And, therefore,” she pondered, “there must be in this great world, 
from which I have hitherto been excluded, a state of things very 
different from “\at Néess has taught me to believe, to which he is not 
suited, which perhaps he is ignorant of, or,” she thought suddenly, 
‘which he has sought to conceal from me.” This idea aroused in poor 
Angela’s heart the first feeling of bitterness, that curse of human life. 

It had never occurred to Van der Néess that the consciousness of her 
hereditary claims would raise Angela in her own estimation. Had she 
considered herself merely the low-born wife of Jacob van der Néess her 
admiration for Madame van Marseeven would have taken the character 
of distant respect—she would have looked up to her as one fixed on an 
unattainable elevation, and neither been disturbed nor dissatisfied with a 
comparison. But being now aware that she belonged to the same 
class, and was entitled to the same privileges, she looked upon her exclusion 
from a higher station as a loss she had suffered. Her indignation was 
aroused. 

“Tt is a fraud that has been practised upon me : I should be the same 
as she is, had not Neéess deceived me with regard to my true situation,” 
and, she added, not admitting even ber own consent as an excuse, “ had 
he not married me.” | 

She wept long and bitterly, and in thought widened this breach be- 
tween herself and Van der Neéess, and when he crept softly to her bed- 
side she feigned sleep, that she might neither hear nor see him. 

It followed as a natural and ill-fated consequence that she dwelt re- 
proachfully on the rude treatment she had on that unhappy day received 
from Van der Néess, and reckoned it amongst the causes to which she 
owed the ruin of her hopes. At length she felt as if there were no one 
in the world to whom she could cling but her poor deranged mother,— 
the deepest grief took possession of her sad heart, and her exhausted 
frame had no power to dispel it. 

Angela’s convalescence, which took place almost against her will, 
somewhat softened the bitterness and irritability of her mind. The re- 
turn of health, after great and dangerous sufferings, generally exercises 
a soothing influence over our feelings. We take a milder view of things 
in general, and our own situation in particular; we flatter ourselves we 
may turn it to a better account, or introduce some change, encouraged 
by the unhoped-for changes we have experienced in ourselves. But 
although Angela regained her gentleness and mildness of disposition, 
she was no longer the same person who was watering the flowers before 
the proclamation of her aunt Casambort. 

Yet no one understood or observed her, and this was a second misfor- 
tune, for she buried herself more and more in her own thoughts and 
speculations, often sufficiently indistinct and confused. 

Néess, on the contrary, exulted in the success of his artful machina- 
tions, and thought himself secure for life. But we must confess that his 
old enemy, avarice, hitherto scared or driven into the background by the 
fear of the responsibility he had to encounter, now returned with superior 
force, and Jacob cast an uneasy and envious glance at all the affluence 
around him, but consoled himself with the hope that when once that 
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tiresome aunt Casambort had paid her visit to Amsterdam, and been duly 
imposed upon by all this pompous show, he would teach his women, as 
he called them, to reconcile themselves again to their former economical 
mode of living. His anxietyto restore this former state of things, and 
his impatience at the constraint he was still forced to impose upon him- 
self, became every day more lively, and made him fretful, morose, quar- 
relsome, and altogether as unengaging in his manners as can be imagined. 
He continued in this mood without interruption, for Angela's gentle and 
conciliating ‘“ Neess, dear Néess,” no longer sounded in his ears; she 
sat silent and absorbed in thought, and, though she offered no resistance, 
made no attempts to conciliate him, nor, as in former days, called on 
him to assume a more cheerful mood to please her. Néess, on his 
resolved on this new act of violence to her pleasures and little aakien 
rather dreaded than desired the returu of the influence she had formerly 
exercised over him, that had so often subdued him against his own will, 
and drawn from him concessions so disadvantageous to his purse. He was, 
therefore, not altogether displeased at the distance she maintained, since 
it weakened the violence of his passion, while he confident] hoped, when 
he had carried his plans into execution, it would be easy to establish a 
mutual good understanding. 

Angela had now left her bed, and the announcement of a visit from 
Madame van Marseeven succeeded the polite inquiries of both the burgo- 
master and his wife during Angela’s illness. This news, which was 
received with due acknowledgments, so violently agitated poor Angela 
that she nearly fainted. 

Néess eagerly sprang from one corner to the other of his house, 
to judge of its appearance, and to ascertain whether all the things it had 
cost him so many a pang to procure were likely now to produce the 
desired effect. He ordered all his household, not forgetting Susa, to 
attire themselves in their good clothes, and pictured to himself with 
feelings of a mixed nature the surprise of the neighbours. The visit of 
so high a personage could not pass unnoticed: this flattered his pride ; 
but, on the other hand, it excited his uneasiness, for the miser does not 
love to attract attention ; he fears the claims that may thence arise upon 
him, and would fain persuade the multitude who n».zht apply to him for 
aid that he possesses nothing, while he would have his equals to believe 
him influential and wealthy. 

On the present occasion Jacob felt things must take their course: but 
he had persuaded himself of late that this whole farce, as he inwardly 
termed it, need not last much longer ; and then he thought he had only 
to hint at heavy losses, the eternal subterfuge to which the wealthy miser 
ever has recourse, to excuse the retrenching of his household expenses. 

It was with some difficulty Madame van Marseeven had obtained her 
husband’s consent to this visit, for, though as fully persuaded as his 
wife of the identity of the fugitives, he would have wished this step 
of hers, which was in fact a formal acknowledgment on her part, to be 
deferred till the proud Countess van Casambort had recognised their 
claims, in order to avoid giving this independent lady cause for cen- 
sure, of whic! she was seldom sparing. Yet he did not deem this objec- 
tion sufficiently weighty to induce him altogether to the kind 
intentions of his gentle and noble wife, and he therefore ly yielded, 
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and it was with his consent that she took her way to the old house of the 
Purmurands. % , 

Madame van Marseeven was better pleased with Angela this time than 
at their first interview. Bodily illness and mental sufferings had given 
something more noble and thoughtful to her appearance, and the disfi- 
gurivg redness of her face had vanished. She was not loaded with finery 
and ornaments, but simply attired in a neat morning dress. 

The first view of this remarkable house made such an impression on 
Madame van Marseeven, that she quite overlooked Van der Néess and 
Angela, who had advanced to the door of the carriage to meet her. 

‘“‘ Good Heavens ! what a wonderful building!” said she, as her eye 
wandered from the gable end down to its lowest beam. ‘ Who'can have 
built it? it must bear a very ancient date.” 

“ At your service, gracious lady,” croaked Néess. “ This house was 
built in the time of William I., or the Silent, by his treasurer, one Lord 
of Purmurand, an ancestor of my wife. ‘The last female scion of his 
race married into the family of Barneveldt, from whom my wife is de- 
scended.” 

During this speech Angela had studied Madame van  Marseeven’s 
countenance, anxious to discover whether it expressed as much contempt 
for Néess as formerly. ‘The moment was most unfortunately chosen, for the 
vulgar boasting manner of Néess had so deeply offended her delicacy 
that she turned away from him with evident disgust, yet immediately she 
took Angela's hand kindly, and walked towards the house, as she partly 
guessed the meaning of the glance she still caught in Angela’s eye. 

Although so much had been done for the internal decoration of this old 
building, the arrangements were far from pleasing the higher and more 
refined taste of the burgomaster’s wife; contrary to Jacob's expecta- 
tions, all she saw filled her with sorrow and consternation, for his chief 
vive—avarice—which he had imagined so well dissembled, became plainly 
evident to her. 

Every word of this noble woman’s to Angela was dictated by kindness 
and interest. She thought she read on that pale face the expression of 
bitter grief, and was persuaded no one could have more reason to feel 
it; but she fell into the common error of estimating Angela’s sufferings 
by her own standard, and thus exaggerated their foree, for Angela 
was deficient in the refinement of feeling which education produces; 
and her perceptions of all she had lost were as yet but half awakened: 
But even this mterview contributed to increase poor Angela’s experience; 
and the urgent desire she felt to solve the mystery in which she felt her- 
self involved overcame her timidity so far that she determined to hazard 
addressing some questions to Madame van Marseeven. Néess paved the 
way for these, awkwardly enough, by boldly inquiring whether his Mighti- 
ness the Chief Burgomaster had written to the Countess van Casambort, 
and what answer he had received. 

Madame van Marseeven remarked that Angela coloured deeply at this 
question, but drew her chair closer and looked up inquiringly. Subduing 
her rising indignation at the rude and overbearing manner of this man in 
order to gratify the eager expectations of his poor wife, she replied gently, 

“I certainly should not have neglected giving you information on this 
score, if you had left me time, Mynherr Néess. You might have ima- 
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gined my husband would not neglect to perform any duty he had o 
undertaken to perform. A few days ago - macdanll a un from - 
noble Countess van Casambort to the communication he had made her.’ 

Here she paused, for she felt reluctant to report tidings so little satis- 
factory ; but when she saw Angela wipe away a tear from her eye, she 
imagined the contents of the countess’s letter had been guessed at, and 
said quickly— 

“Take courage, my child. When your noble aunt comes hither, much 
may be done to move her determination; both my husband and I will do 
all in our power to assist you in establishing your claims.” 

: “s But, gracious lady,” said Angela, gathering courage to speak, “ is 
it possible that the noble Countess van Casambort still doubts my mother 
being her sister ?” 

Such is the case,” replied Madame van Marseeven ; “but you must 
have some consideration, for this lady is one of the most distinguished 
persons at court, and Mynherr Néess must be perfectly aware that there 
is much in your present circumstances which cannot fail to be repugnant 
to her feelings.” 

The gentle Flavia shuddered when she had uttered these words, for 
Néess burst into a loud laugh and said in a scornful tone, ‘ Her ladyship 
must make up her mind to submit to these circumstances nevertheless, — 
what’s done can’t be undone,—a marriage can't be recalled, and her 
niece is my dear little wife, and there’s an end of it.’” 

* But will you tell me,” faltered Angela, ‘ whether it is this that so 
deeply offends the lady countess ? Why too have | inflicted a wrong on 
my family by this marriage ?” 

This was a dangerous question. Madame van Marseeven did not feel 

ual to reply to it: she east down her eyes in some embarrassment, and 
said at length, “ You have now taken another name,—one connected 
with a different rank from that of your own family.” 

“True,” replied Angela, innocently; “but Néess thought he was 
making a sacrifice in marrying me, for he could not acknowledge wiio I 
was for fear of bringing me into danger, and thus people suspected me 
to. be of low extraction : they took me for the illegitimate daughter of 
Susa, our serviag-maid.” 

Here Madame van Marseeven angrily fixed her eyes upon Néess, and 
said, ‘*'Take care, Néess, that this point be not further examined. You 
could not have thought you did an honour to this noble and high-born 
girl, Asan honest man you should never have married her without the 
consent of her family ; you knew well enough where these friends were 
to be found; and even supposing you had not heard what was publicly 
known—that a pardon had been granted to the Groneveldts—you must 
have been perfectly aware that there was no longer any cause for appre- 
hension, since the first proclamation of the countess was made before your 
marriage.” 

“ What !” cried Angela, gazing at Néess with a look of alarm. 
“Had my aunt issued her proclamation before our marriage, Néess ? Is 
it possible you knew that and did not tell me ?”’ 

Néces altogether lost his presence of mind ; he was wholly unprepared 
for this cross-examination from two females whose abilities he held in 
equal contempt ; and Madame van Marseeven, who observed him closely, 
gathered a painful insight into his character from his manner. 
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Who can prove that I heard the first ion? I was travelling. 
I had gone to the islands on business,” cried he. Rage and confusion were 
struggling within, and he sought to disguise his feelings by rude assur- 
ance. “What does this haughty lady-aunt mean,eh? Does she think 
Iam a man to be slighted? not Van der Néess as good a name ag 
Casambort ? Let this lofty countess come to me with her grand airs ; 
she shall soon learn rem age rapa is,” 5 ont 

Quite fo i him in hi passionate excitement, ercel 
clenched his “fist, and his eyes shot forth wild glances. Madame ~~ 
Marseeven, alarmed at conduct so strange to her, rose hastily, fearful of 
incurring danger by staying longer, and remembered her husband’s reluc- 
tance to this visit as a reproach to her importunity. 

She anxiously sought to gain the door, scarce hearing the faint sup- 
plicating voice of poor Angela, who had gained enough of painful expe- 
rience to feel that her husband had strangely forgotten himself. 

She followed Madame van Marseeven into the hall. Néess, tormented 
by the demons of passion, stood irresolute between rage and shame, 

arm and confusion, unable to come to a determination. When the 
door closed upon him, Madame van Marseeven somewhat regained her 
confidence, and, moved by Angela’s bitter tears, turned again kindly 
towards her, but, confused by the new impressions she had received, she 
could not reflect on what to say to soothe this, poor suffering creature. 
“My poor child,” said she, hastily, laying her hand on Angela’s arm, 
‘‘ what a melancholy situation is yours! What will our Countess 
Urica say? Ah, my child! how is it possible that you did not sooner 
discover your husband’s disposition?” 

Angela’s tears continued to flow; alas! what could she have said? 
How short the time since her consciousness had been awakened! how 
imperfect, even now, her perceptions—indistinct notions which often faded 
away in her everyday life! and yet the feeling is often awakened sooner 
than the idea that gives it a name. She had as yet no other means to 
express the sentiments her intercourse with the world had endowed her 
with, but tears. Oh! had Madame van Marseeven suspected how un- 
happy her visit had rendered poor Angela—what misery it prepared for 
her, “ more clearly opening her eyes to her husband’s character, whose 
brutality struck her so painfully, when contrasted with the noble dis- 
position of her new acquaintance—had Madame van Marseeven been 
aware of all these sad consequences of her visit, she would have, re- 
proached herself yet more bitterly for having disregarded the wishes 
of her more experienced husband. , 

Though unconscious of all this, she felt the deepest compassion for 
Angela ; but while she spoke in the kindest manner, the fear that. Néess 
might pursue urged her to retreat towards the hall-door. 

“ Alas!” sighed An “will not you see my poor mother before 
you go? She, indeed, belongs to me. If you saw her you would feel 
convinced there was no im “ 

This was the very thing Madame van Marseeven had promised her 
husband, if possible, to avoid. Besides, she trembled at the thought of 
Neess bursting forth ; her weak health aggravated her fears, and her 
eye involuntarily turned towards the door which separated them from 

Neess. Angela said, as if guessing her thoughts, 

“ My mother is in the court—Neess will not go there.” 
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Madame van Marseeven paused, half disposed to yield to poor Angela’s 
wish; but sudusnly the door was flung open ; Néess ente hastily, and 
rushed awkwardly up to Madame‘van Marseeven, with the intention of 
asking her forgiveness ; for he had at length come to the conviction that 
his rude behaviour might prejudice his interests, and this consideration 
bridled his rage. 

But no sooner did the lady see him burst forth than she shuddered, 
with difficulty suppressed a scream, and, without stopping a moment, 
rushed towards her carriage. She was followed only by Néess, for 
Angela, unable to move a step, sank down on one of the benches in the 
hall, and fell mto a gloomy and disconsolate reverie. 

When Néess returned from his pursuit of the flying Madame van 
Marseeven, he carefully closed the house-door, and then, turning to poor 
Angela, overwhelmed her with a torrent of reproaches. His accusations 
were so unjust, based on such ridiculous and flagrant falsehoods, that his 
unhappy wife was utterly unable to follow him—nor was he himself con- 
scious of all he said, for he was only anxious to vent the rage he had 
been obliged to moderate towards Madame van Marseeven, an effort 
that had most deeply mortified him. 

At length Angela said, “ But, Néess, was it not you who drove me, 
against my own will, among these noble and distinguished people? You 
know how unwilling I was to go.” 

Neéess suddenly paused, somewhat perplexed, for he now became con- 
scious of having upbraided her for her acquaintance with these persons, 
while it was agreeable to his plan of operations that this acquaintance 
should appear designed, and carried into effect, by him. 

“Yes,” he cried after a pause, “I did wish it, for I have no reason to 
fear these people. Iam the man for them, and know my place. But 
it is you who bring me to shame wherever you appear, and even forget 

If so far as to utter reproaches and complaints, in the presence of 
these watchers, these spies of your lady-aunt. But talee care—wait 
till they are all gone; then you shail have cause to think on Néess. 
Then you shall see the consequences, you disobedient, ungrateful wife. 
You are in my power, and no one has a control over me : do you hear that ? 
Let your grand relations stay outside. I shall close my doors on them ; 
but you have no other roof than mine. The laws will soon prove that. 
And now go—employ yourself. Your hands have too long been folded 
idly on your lap—but wait a little—all that will soon be changed! I 
will teach you to work again, and that will scare idle thoughts, of which 
you have too many, and wicked thoughts, which I know you harbour 
against me—against the faithful Néess, who brought you up and saved 
you from the ignominious death of your father.” 

Having uttered these words, he rushed furiously out of the hall into 
his own chamber, and might be heard for some time afterwards venting 
his wild rage in savage howls. ere 

Angela crept away to the court, and, sinking on her knees before the 
poor maniac, hid her tearful countenance in her mother’s lap. Although 
unable to comprehend her child’s sorrow, the poor sufferer was guided 
by some indistinct idea to attempt to soothe her. She passed her hand 
gentlyon Angela’s brow, and, when the latter looked up, dried her tears and 
smiled sweetly. : 

« Alas!” sighed Angela, “what will become of me when I lose you: 
I shall then be utterly desolate in _~ world. 
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A VISIT TO GRETNA GREEN. 
By Henry Cooke. 


WAYSIDE THOUGHTS ON MATRIMONY—-A WET EVENING WITH THE 
GRETNA-GREEN PARSON. 


Ir was on a lovely morning in May that I left Carlisle to visit this 
spot so famed in the annals of Hymen. I whistled as I went, but not 
for want of thought, for I was thinking of the many runaway couples 
who had scampered along this very road to get married, as if the devil 
himself was at their heels. It must, I am sure, be a most exciting sport 
to run away with a rich heiress, and one can only lament that the game 
is not more plentiful. 


I often wish that I had clear, 
For life, five hundred pounds a-year; 


for I certainly would not, at my years, run away with any woman for 
less, however young and tender she might be; nor would I marry for 
money alone,— 

For wedlock without love, they say, 

Is but a lock without a key : 


It is a kind of rape to marry 
One who neglects or cares not for ye. 


A sufficiency of means, however, is indispensable ; for it is very certain 
there can be no happiness without a competency, and that it is only 
those who have no money who affect to despise it. There is a great 
deal said against marrying for money; but, as my Aunt Polly used to 
say, a man likely to be put to the shift in these days would be a fool 
indeed to marry without it. 

I remember, many years ago, being somewhat smitten with a 
young lady who was much in the situation of Mrs. Anne Page, in the 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor,”—that is, she had ‘“ 300/. and possibili- 
ties;” and though I was then, as Aunt Polly said, at that enthusiastic 
age when 


To bid me not to love 
Was to forbid my pulse to move, 
My beard to grow, my ears to prick up, 
Or, when I’m in the fit, to hiccup, 


aunt, dear old soul! drew such alarming pictures of hashed mutton six 
times a-week, and a cut at the joint on a Sunday, that I have remained 
in a state of single blessedness ever since—and a pretty hash I’ve made 
of it. Well, never mind ; for, if we are to believe the old song, 


Happy and free are a bachelor’s revelries, 
Cheerily, merrily passes his life ; 

Nothing knows he of connubial devilries, 
Troublesome children, or clamorous wife. 


With the other sex, however, the case is different ; and to them the 
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divine Shakspere himself has addressed some wise and excellent sug- 
gestions :— 
Earthly happier is the rose distill’d 
Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness. 


Aunt Polly, who loved her joke almost as much as her pint of mulled 
port in a silver mug of an evening, used to say that matrimony without 
money was just lighting the candle at both ends, The good old critter, 
Heaven rest her soul! had a stitch in her side, and belonged to the class 


of society yclept middling, although 
Rich and rare were the gems she wore. 


It is a thousand pities she never published her matrimonial hints to 
younger sons, as I firmly believe it would have saved many a poor devil 
from running his head into the fatal noose. Nothing riled aunt’s dander 
more than to talk to her of “ 300/. and possibilities.” 

*“* What on airth,” said she, in her rich Scotch brogue, “ is the use of a 
portionless wife and possibilities to poor devils of younger sons at the 
present high price of mutton? Why, it is enough to drive a cannie mon 
daft to think aboot.” 

The Gretna Green Hotel being only nine miles from Carlisle, “little 
more or less,” as the lawyers say, I soon arrived there, and a precious wet 
evening I had with his reverence of Gretna, for the man, God help him! 
drank as much whisky at a sitting as two ordinary parsons could have 
done. He wore a short apron like a bishop, and a beak nose after the 
Duke of Wellington’s, though in other respects he bore about as much 
resemblance to his grace as “ I to Hercules.” 

I addressed him in the first instance on the subject of the weather, as 
to what, please God, we might expect when the wind shifted ; and he 
expressed an opinion, Somewhat cautiously, that “a leetle rain would do 
no harm to the turnips.” Indeed, he was so reserved during his first 
glass, that I almost immediately handed him a second, “ with the kick 
in it,” as the Yankees say; and though for a time he looked as wise ag an 
owl, and not very unlike one for that matter, there was ne getting a word 


f him, or 
a a If he had much wit, 
He still was shy of showing it; 
But perhaps he bore it not about, 
For fear of wearing of it out, 
Except on holidays or so, 
As men their best apparel do. 


Whisky, however, when taken in quantities, is an infallible specific 
for loosening the tongue, and at the third glass his reserve so rapidly 
thawed that he not only shook hands three times across the table, a sure 
sign that the toddy was touching him, but actually sang the old Scotch 
ballad by Burns to the popular air of “ Merrily danced the Quaker’s 


7 a a 
Wife: Thine am I, my faithful fair, 


Thine, my lovely Nancy, 
Every pulse along my veins, 
Every roving fancy. 


a 
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To my bosom lay thy heart, 
There to throb and languish; 

Though despair has wrung its core, 
That will ease its anguish. 

Grand Chorus—Thine am I, &e. 


Turn aside those lips of dew, 
Rich with balmy treasure; 
Turn away those eyes of love, 

Lest I die with pleasure. 


| What is life when wanting love ? 
. Night without a morning. 
: Love’s the cloudless summer’s sun, 
a Nature gay adorning. 
> Grand Chorus—Thine am I, &e. 


at At the fourth glass he became quite pleasant—I may say almost affec- 
tionate ; and so vain of his celebrity on my buttering him up a little, that 
no man in ordinary circumstances could have taken him at his own valua- 
tion: and when [ told him that a man might as well go to America 
and not see Niagara, as visit Seotland without seeing him, he swallowed 
| both the compliment and the whisky with the greatest possible relish. 
During the whole of the fifth glass he had a constant grin on his face 
like the head on a door-knocker ; and his wife, who was yawning immo- 
derately, wanted him to go to bed, but he replied, in his peculiar jargon, 
| that “ he wouldn’t have it then, no, not at no price.” 

tk At the seventh glass he made a mad attempt to snuff the candles ; and 
| having married me to one of the chairs in the room, for I told him 
plainly I would have none of his nonsense with the honsemaid, we stag- 
|; | gered up stairs to see the matrimonial state bed, a compact, well-secured, 
regular four-poster, with two sculptured turtle-doves on its head-board as 


large as geese, billing and cooing away in a manner charming to witness ; 
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7 but as I did not just then wish to be bedded as well as married, we rolled 
y once more into the dining-room, where he produced the matrimonial 


ledger, containing the certificates of those he had married: amongst 
others, Brinsley Sheridan and Miss Grant, for which he had 307. ; Wake- 
£eld and Miss Turner, a fee of 20/.; and Prince Capua, brother of the 
King of Naples, with Miss Penelope Smith, daughter of the late George 
Smith, Esq., of the County Waterford, for which he received a fee of 501. 
b With reference to these large fees he observed, with some show of 
F reason, that extra speed was always highly charged for, especially im 
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hasty marriages, as it afforded the eager parties the more after leisure for 
* repentance. He closed his ledger of love with a discontented grunt, 
ae observing that business was slack —very slack ; but that, if he could only 
Wy) unravel the nuptial knot as legally as he could splice it, he should be the 
} i richest man on this side John o’ Groat’s house. 
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THE ONLY SON. 
I. 


THERE was an unusual bustle in Jervois Hall; servants rushed about 
and ran over one another, and packages and boxes were brought down- 
stairs and mislaid, and tumbled down and taken up-stairs again by mis- 
take, and brought down again and found, and piled up, with all the 
other concomitants incident to a ‘journey.’ Corkscrew the butler looked 
official, and gave directions in the counter-tenor key. The housekeeper 
bore the affairs of state with all the urbanity of decorum fitted to her ex- 
alted position—checked her niece’s impetuosity, and mildly reprimanded 
the still-room maid. The carter drank the ale, and swore and toiled at 
the packing and arrangement of huge chests and boxes-on the waggon. 
The Clydesdale-bred horses, with tinkling gear—the scullions, the shoe- 
black, the footmen, the lady’s-maid—nay, even the postchaise, with 
its green wheels and yellow body, and the grey horses in their new har- 
ness—down even to the blue-jacketed postboy and his comrade the 
ostler eating boiled beef in the servants’-hall—all seemed on the “ qui 
vive.” 

The heir to the fair lands of Jervois was to set out that day to join 
his regiment in Ireland. Crack, crack, sounds the carter’s whip, and the 
cumbrous waggon and its mammoth horses and its numberless packages 
leave the stable-yard. John, “the cornet’s man,” in that curious nonde- 
script dress peculiar to bachelors’ servants, half valet half groom—dark 
mixture trousers, the same coat, striped waistcoat, and shining hat with a 
new cockade—looks mysterious, humid, and knowing; and having taken 
leave in an affectionate manner of the various branches of the Jervois 
establishment with that intimacy which their respective ranks allowed, 
and bandied a few jokes, if not kisses, with the female portion, and pro- 
mised to write to the male, he mounts a fine black gelding with a bang 
racer-like tail, clothed in the newest stable attire, with knee-caps, hood, 
and boots—and then leads a short-legged, well-turned, sinewy bay, of 
the Mac Orville breed—equally guarded against the haps and chances 
of “the road”—and proceeds to the Lairdlow station of the Bubbleton 
and Squeezletown Railway, en route for Dublin. 

The Honourable Mrs. Jervois (second daughter, by-the-bye, of Lord 
Racketnone, of Castle Racketnone, county of Cork) was a weak, vain, 
frivolous woman—selfish and worldly to a degree. But at this period, 
when her first-born was parting from her to commence the battle of life— 
when he was about to struggle with the temptations, the pleasures, and the 
crimes of the world, to cast aside the shackles of boyhood and put on the 
armour of manhood—the mother’s natural disposition of jealousy and 
worldliness was now subsidiary to maternal love and affection, and they 
triumphed in a long and parting embrace as she bade farewell to her boy. 
The father, too—the man who had robbed his creditors, mortgaged even 
the family pictures, cut down the ornamental timber, and would have sold 
the lad’s very birthright could he have ensured a present gratification, 
however trifling—now wiped away a tear with his well-scented cambric, 


and gave his son his valedictory benediction. 
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THE ONLY SON. 


Il. 


‘‘ Seven is the main”—“ Nine”—‘“ Two to one against the castor”— 
“ Back him in’—‘ Out—hurrah !”—“ He has the luck of the devil !"— 
“In again, by Jove !”’ were some of the excited exclamations uttered one 
morning, about two o’clock a.M., in the Royal Barracks, Dublin. The party 
seated around the table were as various and as mixed as the ever-changing 
faces of the winners and losers. A few Heavies—the hosts—in their rich 
mess-dresses ; an Hussar or two, in their handsome though rather foreign 
uniforms ; the Bar; a couple of sporting baronets—and, to complete the 
tableau, supported on the one side by an hussar, and on the other by a 
dragoon, was a dirty, oily-visaged Israelite. His contracted brow and his 
sunken eye plainly indicated the deep calculation and anxiety of his mind. 
His hat, not even cast aside, was new, but considerably bruised by a 
facetious youngster ; a bright green palet6t over his other garments ; 
large enamelled studs on his dirty linen; his unshaven chin, together 
with the excessive heat of the room, made him as revolting a picture as 
human nature could suggest. 

“* Seven !” cried Captain Montague, as he rattled the dice. 

“ Shtop! shtop! no vun hash covered my tenner,” exclaimed Moses, 
in most anxious accents; “I back him out! I back him out! Shtop, 
captin, shtop !” 

“ Hold your row, Moses,” exclaimed a young hussar, as he dealt 
another cuff to the unfortunate new hat. ‘ You are among gentlemen, 
remember.” 

« And, by gosh! aint I a ghentleman ? I paysh me twenty shillings 
in de pound; and some great law-beak said dat made a ghentleman. 
By gosh! I paid for my hat, which I don’t shink you did for yours. 
Shet the castor, however, do, ghentlemen—pray.” 

“ Ten.” 

“Ten in,” and the Jew grappled the money. 

“Now we will go to supper,” said Captain Jynks, who plainly saw 
the luck was against him. 

“By gosh! and dat is alus the vay. Ven von has a run of luck, by 
gosh! it is supper—supper, and no more play. By gosh! I vont play 
eyer any more.” 

“ But we are coming back after supper,” said Jynks, in a conciliatory 
tone; for he remembered certain scraps of paper, bearing his signature, 
were in the hands of the Jew. 

Supper was accordingly voted unanimously; and it was. accord- 
ingly served up in another room, with all the taste and art of the petit 
maitre. 

* Why, Jervois, I did not see you play—(A glass of champagne; the 
devil is uncommon hot—cayenne itself)—how is that?” said Captain 
Montague, an officer whom it is our surprise to see tolerated in regiments; 
one of those men who play for “gain,” and have not the excuse of 
“excitement” for sinning—one who, having calculated that the odds 
were ten to one upon any event occurring, taking the year round 
generally, questioned your assertions with a bet, however true they 
might prove. 
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“T never play,” replied Jervois, returning Montague’s salutation. 

“ Never play!” “ Never play!” were echoed and re-echoed round 
the table. 

“ By gosh! by gosh !—Poor fellow!” exclaimed Moses. 

“This is not the way you train up your youngsters, eh, Jynks, my 

2” inquired Montague. “ We don’t do so in the Hussars.” 

“ Why, an unfortunate ensign with ‘us’ even plays,” observed Major 
Treadroad of the infantry: “a poor devil with little more than his pay 
to bless himself with ; and you a cavalry man and don’t play !” 

“By gosh! the young man is funning. Alus shpend half-a-crown 
out of shixpence a day in de army, my friend.” 

“T thought you would be a father to him, Moses,” said a young 
dragoon. ; 

* By gosh! and I will. There, lad,” said the Jew, pulling out a roll 
of dirty notes; “von hondred pounds. [ vant no interest, no per 
shentage, no bill, no mem., only your honour.” 

“The French say, ‘ Les trois vertus théologales du troupier sont le jeu, 
le vin, et les femmes ;’ and they say very true. So, come, life is too short 
to waste it here all night. Come! To the hazard of the die !” exclaimed 
young Osprey, who had been winning considerably before the supper. 

* Come along!” was the vote of the night, with an universal solici- 
tation that Jervois would play. 

“Leave him to himself. Alus leave youngsters to themselves,” ob- 
served the Jew, who, being endowed by nature with shrewdness, had 
fostered it until it almost became sense. ‘ You can’t catch a fish except 
he'll nibble and bite, do hash you vill; and alus give him plenty o’ line 
afore you shtrike him ven you have hooked him.” 

It has been observed, and most justly too, that “if woman hesitates, 
she is lost ;” but surely the aphorism is equally applicable to the case 
of man. Jervois hesitated—he fell. For thus, this very evening, under 
the influence of excitement, youth, wine, and the fear of ridicule, he 
tried his luck, forsook his good intentions, and with others rattled the 
dice. There was no harm, Temptation whispered, so long as he was 
moderate—just “covered” an odd pound or so. The covering an odd 
pound was quickly increased to joining in the game—and that again 
im its turn to betting—and betting in small sums to greater; while the 
fickle goddess Fortune, the ever-certain friend of beginners, as if by 
luring them on in their mad career she effected their surer destruction, 
never smiled kindlier on a noviciate than she did on poor Jervois; and as 
the grey streaks of morning came glimmering through the curtains, and 
an adjournment was proposed, our hero was a winner to a considerable 
amount ; while the odious Cherubim, and the involved Jynks, had ex- 
changed notes at cent. per cent. with the Israelite. Kind reader, I will give 
you credit for being, what I am sure you are—good-natured, charitable, 
and essing most other requisite virtues. But allow me to ask you 
whether you like losmg your money, or whether eo do not prefer 
winning ? Well, this way was it that Jervois, although I make no doubt 
he was a happy man himself next morning when he beheld two or three 
hundred golden guineas lying on his table, was not the cause of the 
same happy state in others. Of Jynks, and of Montague, for instance— 
of them it could not be said that they enjoyed the same unanimity of 
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feelings, though, as they had paid by means of post obits through the Jew, 
they only generally observed, “they had lost considerably ;” nor of Lieu- 
tenant Redfern, who, having paid ready money, of course quadrupled the 
amount, and loudly anathematised his luck ; nor of various jealous brother 
officers, who felt certain if a newly-joined cornet could win, they could, 
and by that rule had sacrificed their luck in going to the rout of Mrs, 
Terence O’Grady, or THE dansante of The Mahony ; and who were deter- 
mined—so contagious is the fatal disease—to try their luck, and “ clean 
out” Jervois of his winnings: so immediately msinuated by the rules of 
their society, that the gallant cornet ought to give his opponents their 
revenge—there was nothing compulsory, of course, it was only customary 
—and the next evening every player came ready primed to conquer 
or to die, and to “set” at the youngster. But Fortune—ludum inso- 
lentem ludere pertinax—again stood our hero’s friend, and again he won, 
and henceforth became a confirmed gambler. 

Jervois was now in the full “‘ swing” of society, play, and expense; he 
had his book on the Derby, and his bets on the St. Leger; and when 
he could not get his rouge-et-noir or loo at mess, he used to saunter down 
to the club and play his rubber or so at whist with milord Rattlebox and 
Sir Terence O’Flarthy, or one or two more habitués, at the “ usual’’ stakes, 
which would rather have astonished our phlegmatic, careful English. And 
Moses, too, was now deep in his confidence, and consulted as to the raising 
certain moneys upon our hero’s bills; charging twenty per cent. and the 
bonus —consisting of mosaic jewellery, British Havannahs, or Utopian 
bricks—which he (the Jew) immediately discounted at a respectable 
banker's for five or six per cent. And John, too, the hybrid between 
the groom and valet, was promoted to “ stud-groom,” and had a couple 
or more stablemen under his especial direction, where before the regi- 
mental batman formed his only command, and half-a-dozen horses to 
condition, and physic, and hunt: and of course, as his master’s position 
increased, so must his; and as the cornet had not thought fit to volunteer 
an increase of salary, why, the “ways and means” must be kept up 
by the “ trusty”’ John, through his “‘ book” and increased perquisites— 
to be charged in the bill. Servants are as great diplomatists as their 
masters ; and while my lord is devising an indirect taxation to cover his 
excess of spending money on any question before the House, John, the 
servant, is also devising an indirect taxation to cover his losses at his 
club—The Toad in Hole, or his “hop” at the greengrocer’s —his former 
fellow-servant. 

At this period young Jervois was a frank, open-hearted, high-spirited 
ae with just sufficient, unfortunately, of that “milk of human 

indness” to make him trust and like nearly every one he met; a very 
slender knowledge of the world, but little improved by the example of 
his father ; a keen sense of the ridiculous, which gave a piquant dash to 
his anecdotes; and a natural taste for music, which, with perseverance and 
energy, and a knowledge of thorough bass, might have been fostered 
into brilliant performance. Of good figure, tall, and with a pleasing 
and regular cast of features, Society in Dublin at once pronounced him 
“eligible.” Report took good care to spread the exaggerations of her 
nature, and his fortune was immediately magnified into 2000/. a-year, 
which was to be multiplied by something like six at his father’s decease, 


besides a castle in Yorkshire, and a mansion in London, and a marine 
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villa on the coast. _ Accordingly manceuvring mammas vied with one 
another to accomplish such a catch, and their daughters were duly m- 
structed in the subtle art of “angling.” 

19108 And it’s farr from cool here, Jervois, mi boy,” observed The O'Gormon, 
in a frightful state of perspiration, one evening at a castle ball, to our 
hero. “Come next week to mi eastle—Castle O’Gormon, in the county 
of Kildare, and slate the snipe, will you ¢” 

* Ara now do, Mr. Jervois, and we will be after having a dance or 
so,’ said Miss Kitty O’Gormon ; and her melting black eyes galvanised 
the hearer’s heart until its electricity entered every nerve of his frame, 
and then settled itself into a queer husky sensation in his throat. 

Now I make no doubt most of my untravelled readers will picture to 
themselves “ mi castle—Castle O’Gormon,” just alluded to by its lord 
and master, as an embattled structure, with fosse and turrets, stained 
diamond glass and “dim emblazonings’—a Windsor or an Edin- 
burgh on a minor seale; but “ mi castle” in reality was nothing but 
a plain four-walled farm-looking building of the most purely masonic 
architecture, and built within the memory of man. The origin of this 
but too common name to most Irish seats I must candidly acknowledge 
I am not antiquarian sufficient to define ; and can therefore only venture 
an hypothesis—either that they are built on the sites of old castles, or 
else on the broad and acknowledged principle, ‘that every man’s house 
is his castle:”’ and the surrounding estates were The O’Gormon’s too 
once upon a time, but for a dirty mean Saxon “ confiscator,” who dared to 
invest his bank-notes in a rael Irish gintleman’s acres. “ Bad cess to 
him!” say I, although | am swre of his bad luck. 

* Be dads and it’s meself that’s right glad to see you, Jervois; and 
come and brickfist wid me on Tuesday next,” said another happy father 
of five fair-haired six-feet daughters, at the ball in question. ‘* The 
hounds meet at mi lodge. ‘There will be a stall for your harse, and 
breakfist for yourself, and a glass of usquebaugh, as jumping-powder. 
So come, can’t ye?” 


Il. 


Tuere is a period, as we all but too well know, to everything yore 
—death to life, the bench to expense, and satiety to enjoyment, equally 
with the dreaded close to the pleasures and delights of the balls and 
field-days, picnics and races, of the gay City of Dublin. It came, 
however; and the gallant th had to turn out and march “ o’er the 
hills and faraway.” ‘The last fond “ Adieu,” and the muttered “ Fare- 
thee-well!” are, at the best of times, harsh-sounding, mournful phrases, 
albeit custom and fate may have Spartanised the feelings of young 
ladies in garrison, and their aspiring heroes, to bear the hateful trial of 
“the girl we left behind us.” * 

However, as there is an antidote to every poison, so is there to every 
passing love ; and, although in the latter case the venom may rage as 
furious for days, as in the former it does for hours, where, O wise and 





* It may be worthy of remark to some of our readers, that this well-known 
air is invariably played when a regiment leaves a town in which it has been 
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sapient reader, haye you not found change and fresh objects .certain 
specifics ?., At best, perhaps, this love is but.a scarification, not the deep 
wound of érue love; and the’ fair plaintiff, though she has felt very 
unhappy and lonely for the first week, urges the consolation that she, for 
her part, was ready enough to pack up her bandboxes and cap-cases, and 
“quick march,” so it was no fault of hers if she did not “follow” the 

allant th; then turns to the Army List, and Burke’s “Land ~ 
Gen ,” for the next regiment, and carefully scrutinises Captain Bobtail 
and Cornet Busby of the “ Lights,” as they parade their long-tailed 
“‘ weedy” horses down the streets; and agrees with her cousin Louisa, 
that if Busby had Bobtail’s whiskers, and Bobtail Byori nose, they 
would be aaa men :—while the masculine defendant, not being 
able ‘‘ to show cause” how he could find the wherewithal to keep himself, 
was utterly unable to solve the problem deduced by the poor of our 

ishes, that they find it cheaper to keep a wife than to live as a 

achelor. However, the two first nights’ ‘‘ march” the hero did spend 
in a gloomy and melancholy mood; but change of scene, and inn wine, 
and time, tend greatly to effect the desired cure, 

Again : at first the appetite is bad—a sure symptom of love; but it is 
wonderful how this too improves after a twenty or thirty mile ride before 
breakfast—not “rising” in your stirrups, and a heavy brazen helmet on 
your brow: so that, with a good tossing about across the channel, and 
the usual effects of a side wind, a ground swell, and fifty to sixty horses 
aboard, to a predisposed subject, the love—such as it was—has pretty 
generally evaporated ; and, on his arrival in England, he is once more 
ready prepared for “fresh scenes and pastures new,” 





IV. 


Ir was a bright sultry morning in July that a troop of dragoons de- 
filed along a narrow lane, shaded. in on either side by high banks. of 
gorse in full flower, and topped by the hawthorn in pink blossom, 
blended with wild briar and sweet honeysuckle. On reaching the 
summit of the hill, and just as they descended the rugged winding 
road, the beauty of the scene below broke in upon their view, for 
there, in a secluded nook, lay the clean, whitewashed town of N-—~3 
the broad and murmuring stream pursuing a winding course through the 
woods, and turning as it flowed the wheels of many a busy factory,; the 
table-lands of corn and meadow, some appearing to the eye as a vast 
sheet of lucid waters as the dazzling rays of the sun bleached the new-wove 
webs ; others filled with merry haymakers, tossing about the new-mown 
grass, and their innocent little ones gambolling among. the piled-up 
cocks ; while in the horizon, in the centre of an undulating park, with a 
bold background of wood and hill, stood the Gothie structure of the Earl 
of Brocklebanke. A hundred picturesque figures, in blue woollen bodices 
and white jackets, with their luxuriant hair beautifully dressed, left their 
looms and engines, and with glistening eyes and merry faces greeted the 
troop of soldiers, with Captain Bluff and young Jervois at their head, as 
they marched up the principal, or rather only street of the little town of 
N—-e, to their barracks. Why they had military stationed here, no 
one could divine; for the Earl of Brocklebanke and Squire Thornborough, 
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who owned most of the property auent the place, were too and in- 
dulgent landlords ever to engender discontent among their tenants or 
labourers; and as for old Quaker Place, who owned all the factories about, 
he, good honest man, paid regular wages, and never troubled himself be- 
yond his ledger and yarn, and left the world to settle the rule of kin 
and the fate of empires as they best chose. Once, certainly, in the 
annals of N——~e, when the Reform mania was at its height, a learned 
demagogue came for the purpose of agitation, and chanel at the Rose 
and Crown hostelry on the equality of mankind and the liberty of the 
subject ; but his theories were suddenly nipped in the bud by the drunken 
tailor giving him one of the soundest thrashings man ever gave man, 
and then, with the assistance of various small boys and snarling curs, 
hooting him out of the town. But this little incident even was now 
nearly forgot ; all was quiet again, and still the mystery remained the 
same—why the soldiers were kept. 

“Tsay, Bluff, don’t you find it uncommon difficult to spend half-a- 
erown out of sixpence a-day ?” observed Jervois, as they sat over their 
nuts and sherry in the mess-room of their barracks. 

“Uncommon. But marry an heiress, or turn parson; both pay 
well,”’ said the other. 

“Easier said than done, my dear fellow,” replied Jervois. 

“ But I say, Jack, my boy, what makes you so down in the mouth ? 
Moses been here, eh ?” inquired the captain. 

“ He has,” replied Jervois, in a decided melancholy strain. 

** Cent. per cent., eh ?” 

** Cent. per cent. is a mere bubble: a thousand per cent. is nearer the 
mark,” said Jervois, with bitterness. ‘“ England legislates for every por- 
tion of her community but her soldiers, or they never would allow bar- 
racks to be barracks as they now are, or Jews to harp and lure on young 
men to their certain damnation.” 

“‘ Oh, because Moses would grant no further assets, you abuse him 

“Have I not cause? The first bill I gave him was at cent. per cent. 
It became due. I could not pay him. I renewed cent. per cent. again 
—compound interest every three months—until it has risen to—to— 
Why, I am afraid to say the sum. Ha! ha! ha! The army is a jolly 
life, too—mirth contagious, and our associates gay and thoughtless. 
But still we have our moments of reflection—as these—and we cannot 
help thinking that in peace we are ‘void of all utility and aim,’” 

“ Oh, hang your moralising! If you choose to get involved and reap 
the fraits, why the d—I should J have the benefit of them? No, rin 
the bell, and let us have a little écarté. Ain’t Talavera, Waterloo, an 
thé banks of the Sutlej enough for one generation? ’Gad, | should like to 
héar the man that’ said they were not ! r poor father fell at Waterloo 
in ‘Potisonby’s brigade, Poor fellow! That's a soldier’s requiem—all 
he'gets,’ But, hang it, it is sincere, and worth all the pomp and show of 
fexthers and chortises, mourners and mutes. Socome! Your deal. I 
propose. — You won't? Well, here I go—king, and mark him.” 


hd 


V. 


Concurren’ with the events narrated in our last chapters, national 
ones of magnitude and ee” dm gradually progressing. ‘The 
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Reform Bill, introduced by Lord J. Russell. for the disfranchisement of 

hs and a better elective representation, was carried by a large 
majority, and Lord Grey succeeded to the Wellington administration. 
Visionaries were sanguine that a new and golden era had dawned u 
the world. The “thirst from without” for reform and liberal principles 
was perfectly unsatiable—so much so as to cause apprehension and aver- 
sion, when they beheld the turn affairs were taking, to the actual intro- 
ducers and supporters of this bill: a variance in the cabinet was the issue ; 
and, after three short sessions, the premier resigned. With no little 
difficulty, however, a second reform cabinet was formed under the direction 
of Lord Melbourne. The mere dregs of the first one supplied, of course, 
men of unsuitable talents for so high a trust. His majesty, therefore, 
one year after its formation, summarily and unexpectedly dismissed it; 
and, by the advice of the Duke of Wellington, the reins of government 
were offered to Sir R. Peel. At this act—namely, of appointing the most 
strenuous opponents to reform—a loud and general outcry was raised; uni- 
versal dread and distrust pervaded the whole body politic; and so greatly 
did it prevail, that, after two stormy debates, Sir R. Peel resigned, and 
Lord Melbourne was again intrusted with the chief direction of affairs. 
Notwithstanding, several useful measures of legislation were passed 
during the short time this cabinet remained im power, until the king’s 
death. Still, when that event did occur, and a general election was the con- 
sequence, considerable disappointment was felt by the nation at the loss 
and abandonment of various bills brought forward by ministers with 
apparent confidence of success; and so greatly did this feeling appear 
general, that the drooping hopes of the Tory party began to revive, and 
they expected Sir R. Peel would once again be enabled to form a cabinet. 
The most sanguine believer in this hope was the Earl of Brocklebanke, 
who, for the furtherance of that cause, was now taking unusual pains in 
canvassing the free and independent electors of the borough of N——~e 
for their suffrages in favour of his second son. 
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Vi. 


As the rays of the parting sun threw a flood of golden light on the 
mullion windows, twinkling on their tinted panes, of the old Court of 
Brocklebank, a beautiful girl of twenty or so, with dark auburn hair, a 
complexion of dazzling fairness, and dressed in an evening robe of the 
utmost simplicity at elegance, entered the withdrawing room, when, 
hardly had she seated herself on one of the causeuses, ere the servant 
announced— 


‘Captain Bluff and Mr. Jervois.” 

With open-hearted frankness she immediately arose, and with the 
elegance of t unrestraint greeted their arrival; apologising at the same time 
for the absence of her father, who, she said, had been detained until a 
late hour of the day, canvassing the neighbourhood for her brother. 

“ Although our town is what in former times would have been called ‘a 
snug borough,’ ” she continued, “ still, you know, it flatters the old people 
to be asked for their vote, and to give their opinions on the state and 
prospects of the country ; and so my father always makes a point of can- 
vassing each individually, and talking over old times oi comparing 
them with new, and listening to their long panegyrics of the ‘ Great Pitt,’ 
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as they call him: and, to curry favour—as we must stoop, in the great 
game of diplomacy—we are all this evening going to the ball of N——e, 
where I trust you will accompany us. My father's party, or way of 
thinking, is determined to leave nothing untried to turn out the Whi 
this next session; and every one of our friends has left for the same pur- 
pose: and in my life I think I never saw London so deserted.” 

Lady Mary Velloir, only daughter of the Earl of Brocklebanke, was a 
girl of high principles, talents, a warm heart, and untainted by wo 
callousness ; which were so forcibly and naturally portrayed in her cha- 
racter, that you could not be in her society ever so short a space of time 
ere she attracted your confidence and regard. With Jervois, however, at 
first sight it emerged into a stronger passion. He fixedly gazed on her 
beauty: visionary hopes, fears, and purposes passed in hurried succession 
through his brain, and he experienced emotions he never felt before, or 
ever after. The gong sounded—dinner was announced—and the young 
lieutenant handed Lady Mary to the dining-room; but, as they went, he 
could not help observing the melancholy restraint which had so suddenly 
succeeded her previous frankness and candour; nor could he account for 
the crimsony blush on her cheeks, nor the flutter of her hand as she 
touched his arm—so artfully had he fancied he had concealed the state 
of his own feelings. During the time given for reflection by the assem- 
bling of the guests, with the natural instinct of woman, a light broke in 
upon her as to the probadle state of young Jervois’s troubled brain, and 
the fervent emotions she had so powerfully awakened in his breast ; and 
her surmises became only the more confirmed as she saw the forced mirth, 
mingled with diffidence and respect, betrayed by him towards her, that 
throughout the whole of the dinner hour threw a gloom of nervousness 
and fear on her usual happy disposition ; which called for no few animad- 
versions from her companions—more especially her mother—when they 
retired to the drawing-room ; and increased the more by the comments 
and remarks of the female coterie, who had immediately brought the two 
officers on the ¢apis: so that few circumstances in her life afforded her 
more pleasure than when the party retired to dress for the ball. Besides 
the family and the two officers already mentioned, the party was confined 
to Jack Howard, a briefless barrister and ‘man on town,” who was ready 
to turn his versatile talents either to writing squibs or slashers for 
electioneering purposes—or playing the “agreeable” to the electors’ wives 
and daughters—or soliciting themselves for their votes; together with 
Mrs. Dalziel and her two daughters, who were, as usual, forcing themselves 
for the winter season on their country friends. 


VII, 


Tue large room of the Town Hall was duly lit, decorated, and fes- 
tooned as the ball-room. Evergreens and garlands, and butterflies, 
and coronets, and flowers, the handiwork of the fair ——e, were 
most tastefully disposed around the walls; while the electoral flags of true 
blue, and the standards of the Brocklebanke Yeomanry, were drapt 
around the orchestra, wherein was stationed the string band of that dis- 
tinguished corps, in full uniform; and the floor was fresh planed, and 
frotté to such a height, that you began to think you were on the glaciers 
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of the Alps, or the Baker-street Bazaar, or anywhere but in an English 

ball-room.” 2 
For days previous nothing had been thought of, or talked about, or 

su but this ball. Unfortunate millmers and mantua-makers 


ed day and night in transforming old brocade petticoats and velvet 
bodices into modern ingee plaited @ pointes cogues ; or remade old- | 


fashioned silk robes into toilettes d’été, curiously concealing and covering 
over the spots of wear with broad fringes of Nottingham lace: while 
the ladies wearied themselves by shopping, or hunting out old chains and 
eye-glasses, and Oriental beads from ancient trunks, or in weaving chap- 
lets and wreaths of green paper and red roses, or in India-rubberin 
satin shoes, or writing for kid gloves, which they decorated with crimpe 
satin and flying streamers, until they worked themselves into such a state 
of perplexity and flutter that on the day in question ew’ could neither 
eat nor sleep nor remain quiet for a longer period than five consecutive 
minutes: and long before the clock struck ten, innumerable flies and post- 
chaises had conveyed to the scene of action innumerable particles of ex- 
cited humanity, where they had the pleasure of seeing the ¢andles lit, and 
the finishing touch given to the room, and of hearing the band twanging 
and tuning their instruments in the vain endeavour of harmony. 

In about an hour the Brocklebanke party arrived, when, as young 
Velloir entered the room, the band, with a fine clash, and a great deal of 
drum, struck up ‘‘ See the Conquering Hero comes;” which, having been 
played twice over, and the member elect having returned a proportionate 
number of bows and smiles, he led off the ball with Miss Eliza Tubway, 
the banker’s daughter. The fast and would-be fashionable company, 
who had been watching for the coroneted carriage for the last half-hour 
or so, now began to arrive; and paid their homage and bows to the 
dais whereon sat Lady Brocklebanke, and then sat down and essayed the 
failure of being at their ease. 

The company was heterogeneous, or “mixed,” as it is styled; and, 
to exemplify the assertion, behold Tubbs, the draper’s ‘ young man,” 
strutting down the room in the fulness of his vanity, in a blue paletdt- 
jacket, which he had taken for that night’s amusement from. the 
‘stock in trade,” and had inadvertently left on the private ticket of 

rice ; and of which fact he did not become aware until apprised. of it 

y Stubbs, the chemist’s son, and in the removal of which he felt con- 
fident he had attracted the attention of the whole room: so, to alle- 
viate his condition, he linked his arm within Stubbs’s, and they together 
paraded the ball-room, observing, “ Lady Mary was a banger, and no 
mistake—a dem fine gal;” and Miss Tubway “a showy piece of goods— 
ra-ther Paisley for Cachmere,” remarked Tubbs, professionally. 

Dance followed dance—not your regular quadrille and waltz, but. selee- 
tion of original exercises, invented and arranged by the town dancing- 
master,—the Saraban, for instance—a species of Cherokee war-dance, 
the Redowda and Rossolis—both original, and both a curious combination, 
of figures, and an anomaly of events; and then the variations to the 


eae and the Lancers, and minuets, and reels, and galoppades ! The . 
ancers looked all so solemn !—not as if they had come to be merry and _ 


happy, but as mutes at a funeral, or physicians at a consultation; as if 


the slightest mistake in a chassée or minuet would be immediately de-, 
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tected by the eagle eye of the master-dancer—who was fussing and walk- 
ing about the room, and effecting no good, and little else save getting 
warm—and visited by his just displeasure at his next evening's * class, 
In short, the only persons, from outward appearances, who appeared to 
enjoy the scene, were Jervois, who was galopading and talking away to 
Lady Mary—and Bluff, who, having got a steady staid matron, past the 
heyday of youth, and a very fair waltzer, was very happy in showing off 
his “one-two-three,” and felt no danger from giddiness, as she held on 
tight by his arm—and Jack Howard, who was “at home” in every 
grade of society ; had already aroused the jealousies of two blooming 
bucholic young ladies, and convinced Smith the tanner that he, Smith, 
was a mighty clever fellow; and was now engaged in his third flirtation 
and conquest in the person of Miss Julia Tubbs, who had conjured 
up visions of altars, and carriages and four, and marriage-bells, and 
Howard, &c. 

The waiters, who had for some time carried on deferential whispers 
with the dancing-master, now entered more fully into his confidence; and 
the band, who for some time been more deeply engaged on the 
pewter tankards than their notes, now came to a sudden stop, and refused 
to commence another dance; upon which, the greengrocer, who acted 
as chief butler, announced “the supper,” and a general rush was made 
tothe room, ‘This was a signal for the female portion of the Brockle- 
banke party to retire ; and this was another for Jervois to throw himself 
into a fy and drive to his barracks. 

That night, as our hero retired to bed, he bent his knee in prayer to 
One, whom, alas! he had too often forgotten, and, with penitent sorrow 
and contrition confessing his sins of omission and commission, made @ 
full purpose of amendment, and, forsaking sin and temptation, to lead a 
new life. Such a heavenly and protecting influence does a lovely and 
virtuous woman cast a the destiny of man! 

“ What a celestial place Brocklebanke is, Mr. Velloir—a place of 


Nestling green for poets made,” 


observed Miss Lavinia Cheops, an angular young lady, who wrote poetry 
for the “ N———e Repertory,” and was the supposed authoress of various 
anonymous pink notes with green borders addressed to the officers, each 
stanza concluding with the words— 


Fly then, oh! fly then, with me! 
“‘ With the rhymer, sir, I exclaim, 
What has made the sage or poet write, 
But the fair paradise of Nature’s light?” 
“ Ah, yes,” replied Velloir, “very pretty verses indeed. But we had 
better go in to supper now.” 
Now the supper was excellent, consisting of tongues, capons, pasties, 
and rich cakes innumerable; bohea for the ladies, and liqueurs for the 
gentlemen. And justice was done to the same—yes, by my faith! as 
much as if you turned a hungry pauper loose upon a Vansicn House 
dinner. 
ue Capital ball” observed Jack Howard, who, with Bluff, were the 
mainsprings of a party at the head of the supper-table. 
“Oh, delightful, sir!” replied a Peacock, a lady of a certain 
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“Never ‘so pleased in my life, sir; as snug, sir, I m , as 
obey in a rug; ae the tate rather of the kettle, sir, ch, ar?” 

“ Not quite ‘seven-and-four,’ I think, sir,” observed an antique gen- 
tleman with a vermillion visage and bald coruscant head. 

“ Excellent! excellent !” observed Howard, “*How good! ‘Not quite 
seven-and-four.’ Allow me, sir, to make a note of that excellent joke, 
to repeat on my return to town. It is a jeu-de-mot, sir, wort of 0 

test wits —‘ seven-and-four,’ or rather, ‘mot guite seven-and-four’— 

! ha! ha! Again allow me another question, sir: Which way do you 
vote?” 

It was a perfectly indispensable question ; the bald man would have 
voted which way soever Jack Howard had pleased—ay, verily! in oppo- 
sition to his patron Velloir, and replied, 

“Ha! ha! ha! sir—always was a wit—my name, sir—ah! ah!— 
Joseph Miller—vote, sir ?—vote for you, sir.” 

- Nice fellow that subaltern of yours?” inquired Howard of Captain 
Bluff. 

“ Ay—but where the deuce can he have gone?” said Bluff, with a 
knowing wink of his eye. “He came it pretty strong to-night, eh? 
Good dancer ; so is Lady Mary, eh ?” 

“ Rich?” inquired Howard, with a nonchalant air. 

“Ye—es. But I wish the deuce he was here. No shirking in the 
—th. Besides, you ought to hear his nigger melodies—we would have 
made him sing half the night—kept it up until morning, you know.” 

“ Where does he live ?”” said Howard, with well-assumed indifference. 

“In Yorkshire somewhere—noted for its horses and hams—haw ! 
haw!” replied Bluff. 

‘Rich, and Yorkshire,” noted Howard in the tablets of his memory ; 
quickly picking out these two important points from the useless mass of 
hams, negro melodies, and so forth. ‘ Must inquire further,” ruminated 
he. ‘May do. Must keep my eye on him.” 


VILL. 


Durine that stage of progression styled “hobbledehoyimm,” that isto 
say between Eton and the army, Jervois was sent to a private tutor’s, ‘to 
smooth off the rough edges of Greek and Latin, and to give ‘him a little 
of what Lord Chesterfield calls “ Le ton de la bonne compagnie et les 
graces;” and in the same village of which his tutor was rector resided 
Colonel Hastings, a retired officer from the army. His ‘sons were now 
following, in India or elsewhere, the gallant footsteps of their father ; 
and the only prop to the veteran’s declining years—as ivy nourishing a 
decayed oak—was an only daughter, Agnes, a warm-hearted and natu- 
ae amiable girl, but frivolous, and spoiled by over-indulgence ; for, the 
Colonel being a widower, and his daughter the very image of her mother, 
she became his favourite child. At an early this young lady had 
acquired the most romantic notions of love and ea ay en 
dered and increased by her nursemaid, who, having conceived a Laie’! ora 
gallant hussar “who was on duty,” and whose horse was “ capering and 

neing,” and whose “ha-cou-tre-ments shone like a star,” for so ran 
the burden of the doggrel verse—deemed it fitting to fill her young 
mistress's mind with the same nonsensical bombast; or else by para- 
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phrases from her favourite works, “ Agapemone, or the Abode of Love ;” 
or the tragico-amatory legend of “ Uthorneo, or the Betrothed Mai- 
den” (“ be-throated,” as she called it). 

“Yes, mum,” observed the maid, in a decided tone, “ that's the book 
to read, mum ; far more himpressive than a methodé’s sarmon. Yes, 
mum, beautiful! has the book begins, ‘The rosy-fingered morn had 
pulled aside the—the—bed’—no not bed, but ¢ hairy’— yes, mum,—‘ had 
pulled aside the hairy curtains of night, and Aaroused the wealthy Ain- 
mates of the Castle of '"—of—of—John’s cottage, or something like that, 
‘to work and day. The lovely form of the gallant Alfonzo lay weltering 
in his gore hunder the, wide-spreading folio of han humbrageous hoak.’ 
Then, mum, his sweetheart, the lady he kept company with, Hantigua, 
raises a demon by these desperate words, mum—haye! how queer she 
must have felt !— 

By the cold creeping worm that preys on the dead, 

By the,skull that provides the vile toad’s bed, 

By the murderer’s bones that bleach on the tree, 

I command thee, O Demon, to appear unto me! 
Ain’t it hawfull, mum ?” 

So that, when Agnes Hastings had reached the age of nineteen, what with 
the foundation for romance and nonsense already laid by her silly nurse, 
and a character unfortified by sound and really moral principles, besides 
the devotion paid to her beauty—which was beyond the common caste— 
by a host of admirers, she became as decided a coquette as perhaps ever 
has existed. Her loves were transient; now sparkling, now smouldering, 
or anon bursting into a brilliant flame. Heedless and lighthearted, she 
never could fix her affections beyond a ball or a few hours’ acquaintance 
—during which time, I have no doubt, her heart was concerned in the 
flirtation—until one day she met Jervois. They were both young— 
infants, in short, in the eye of the law: nevertheless, often these affec- 
tions, springing from a virgin source in innocent and artless natures, are 
more lasting and imperishable than those of after life, when we have 
mingled in the world and tasted of the knowledge of good and evil. 
The heroes of Miss Hastings’s romantic imagination now took the form 
of Jervois, and she pictured to herself the bygone days of chivalry and 
tourney, when knights and squires fought for their ‘“ladye loves ;” and 
thought of him. Nay, she had heard of adventures in convents, even in 
these degenerate days; and began to entertain ideas of turning nun, that 
he might scale the lott walls and rescue her from an impending fate ; 
while Jervois, having fnished his daily study of the Greek and Roman 
page, hurried off to the quiet cottage of the old colonel, to hear him 
recount. his tales 

Of hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach; 

and in the innocence of his heart fancied he came to visit “the old man 
o” war” for these tales, and for these tales alone. Simple youth! There 
was a stronger and more powerful attraction for thee than all the tales 
ever told, or epics ever sung ; although it was not until the pair arted, 
the one to visit an aunt at a fashionable watering-place, and the ot for 
the army, that the mad intensity of first love broke upon their youthful 
imaginations. 
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HOHENZOLLERN BY HECHINGEN, 


So ddet, dencket trauernd 
Die alte Berg herab, 
Und predigt—* Nichts is dauernd 
Und ruhig, nur das Grab.” * 
TIEDGE. 


Tew centuries ago the ancestors of the reigning families of Austria, 
Prussia, and Hohenzollern lived within a hundred miles of each other, 
simple, but valiant, knights. At a distance of more than thirty miles 
are to be distinguished the decayed towers and gloomy turrets of the old 
castle of Hohenzollern, planted on an isolated rock; rising up in the 
centre of an immense plain ; round which, as being ‘now the only point 
of attraction in the neighbourhood, the clouds collect, and render it in- 
visible nine months of the year. This deserted ruin was the cradle of 
the houses of Hohenzollern-Hechingen and Sigmaringen, and of the 
royal house of Prussia. It derives its name from Den alten Zoller (old 
toll) that was paid at the foot of the hill. To distinguish it from another 
Zoller, or Unter-Zoller (lower toll), it was called Hohen-Zoller (high 
toll). Its situation is about an hour’s walk from Hechingen, the residence 
of the present Princes of Hechingen-Hohenzollern. The interior of the 
ruin presents nothing remarkable beyond a complete set of armoury, 
beautifully wrought in steel, which once belonged to the old heroic 
Counts of Zollern; the altar and seats of a chapel, in their rude per- 
fection ; the colourless remnants of a worm-eaten flag, probably the 
trophy that one of the ancient knights brought home with him from his 
conquests; and a dungeon-like looking room, which is pointed out as 
having been the prison of a Count Oswald of Hohenzollern—a madman, 
who practised all kinds of tyranny over his vassals, and who carried his 
despotism so far as to execute them for a pastime, without rhyme or 
reason; for which cruelty he was imprisoned, in order to bring him back 
to his senses—he, however, lost them entirely, and soon after died. ‘No 
pains are taken to preserve the ruin from total annihilation, and it ‘is 
now only visited for the magnificent view, which spreads over a plain 
of almost unlimited extent, dotted over by upwards of two hundred 
towns, villages, and hamlets ; the most important of which is the little 
capital of the principality of Hechingen. The Castle of Hohenzollern, 
like most of the other castles in Germany, was once a robber’s retreat : 
as far back as the eleventh century, however, there were documents 
extant of its having been inhabited by nobler masters. © The remains ‘of 
the present edifice are a part of that which was built in 1430, after the 
preceding building had been entirely destroyed through the imprudent 
conduct of Count Frederick of Hohenzollern, who provoked the demoli- 
tion of his own and his father’s castle. This ‘nobleman was’ the ‘most 
valiant of knights, but, true to the spirit of the ‘times, also’a barbarous 
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* The lonely castle breathes with sullen gloom) ©) 878° 
“ There is no lasting peace, save in the tomb.” 19> etneto! 
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one ; for, according to the fashion of those days, he used constantly to 
sally forth at the head of his troopers and pillage the adjacent towns. 
The inhabitants of these places, growing at last tired of these depre- 
dations, leagued together with the full determination of putting an end 
to them ; and in the year 1420 the citizens of Ulm, Rutlingen, Rotheril, 
and Esslingen, appeared in a formidable mass befcre the Castle of Hohen- 
zollern. But the rock of Hohenzollern proved invincible, and for two long 
years they besieged it without obtaining any advantage whatever; they 
were, however, fortunately assisted by the Countess Henrika of Wirtem- 
berg, whom the count had offended, and who sent to the besiegers a 
reinforcement of 2000 regularly disciplined troops. The castle was then 
more closely besieged; and provisions being finally exhausted, the count 
attempted to eseape with his soldiers, but was surprised and made pri- 
soner by the Wirtembergers, and conveyed to the Castle of Mumpel- 
garde. At the request of the Margrave of Brandenburg, his relative, he 
was liberated, and died soon after on his way to the Holy Land. The 
victorious besiegers then plundered and destroyed the castle, without 
suffermg a remnant of it to be left: an event which was much to be 
regretted, as all the documents relative to the families of Hohenzollern 
and Prussia were destroyed, leaving the origin and early history of those 
eminent houses enveloped in mystery and doubt ; for they might have 
disclosed to posterity how far Conrad, Count of Hohenzollern, assisted 
his brother-in-law, Count Rudolf of Hapsburg, in obtaining the imperial 
crown of Germany. Nacklas, Frederick’s successor, although at first 
opposed by the leagued towns, ultimately recovered the castle of his fore- 
fathers in 1480, when he joined the house of Wirtemberg. 

_. In the seventeenth century, when the French made frequent incursions 
into Suabia, and especially upon that part which belonged to the house 
of Austria, the Imperial Government paid to the Prince of Hohenzollern 
the annual sum of 5000 florins for permission to garrison the burg at 
discretion. This advantageous agreement ceased in 1798. 

Fabulous legends are always attached to ruins: the following is told 
of Hohenzollern :— 

About the end of the eighth century there lived a certain Count Isen- 
band of Altdorf at the castle of Hohenzollern, who was married to 
Irmengarde, sister to the Empress Hildegand. Among the count’s 
vassals was a woman who had been delivered of three children at a birth; 


and_as neither the count nor his wife in their ignorance and superstition 


could conceive how the poor woman could come honestly by them, she 
was condemned and executed as an adulteress. Shortly after this bar- 
barous event, the count, who was in the service of Chudeengen de- 
parted for the field, leaving Irmengarde pregnant, and who, some 


months after, was brougt to bed with exactly four times as many children 
,as the poor wretch who had been executed. The astonished mother did 
not, experience so much suffering during her prolific confinement, as she 
now felt from the dread of what her husband would say when he should 
hear of her abundant production. Revolving this over in her mind, she 
_came to'the resolution of concealing the event from him, and determined 


rather to sacrifice eleven of her babes than, though innocent, to lose her 
character in her .husband's eyes; she accordingly delivered the eleven 
infants over to @ trusty old female servant, charging her to drown them 
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in the deepest part of the stream that flowed at the foot of the castle as 
aga as possible. The greatest secrecy was of course enjoined, and 

woman packed up the little innocent victims in a basket, and de- 
seended in haste to the stream that was to engulf them. But their 
destiny was miraculously averted. 

The count, who was a tender and affectionate husband, had obtained 
permission from his emperor to absent himself from the army during hig 
wife’s confinement, and Charlemagne dismissed him with these singular, 
and certainly little imperial-like words,—‘“ Go, Isenband, and see what 
kind of a whelp you have got.” 

Now it so happened that the count dismounted from his horse at the 
very spot, and at the very moment the woman arrived there with her 
basket of infants; being by nature rather curious, he demanded of the 
astonished bearer what she was carrying. 

‘¢ Whelps, young whelps,” she cried, “which she had orders to drown.” 

The count, as a sportsman, was fond of everything appertaining to that 
occupation, and desired the servant to show him the whelps, that he 
might see if any of them were worth his preservation. This the conster- 
nated woman refused to do; but the more obstinate she became the more 
curious the count grew. At last he snatched the basket from her resisting 
hands; and when to his surprise he discovered the objects it contained, 
he could not restrain his indignation, but vowed mstant destruction to 
the old wretch if she did not confess how she came by them, and who 
employed her to drown them. Hereupon she fell at his fect and confessed 
the whole truth. Isenband, as may be supposed, was powerfully affected 
at the disclosure of his wife’s intentions ; but recovering his calmness, he 
charged the woman, under pain of death, to return to her mistress, and 
declare to her that the infants were all drowned in the way she had com- 
manded. The count then brought the eleven infants to a miller in the 
neighbourhood, whom he desired to bring them up as if they were his 
own, and not to divulge to the contrary. He then proceeded oo. and. 
met his wife as if nothing had occurred. The countess produced her son, 
and apparent mutual satisfaction followed. The secret was kept by all 
parties for the space of six years, when, on the anniversary of the birth of 
their son, a large number of friends having assembled at the castle to 
commemorate that event, the eleven children, dressed in the same way as 
the twelfth, were introduced to the company and the countess, who swooned 
away at the sight of them. All present were equally astonishied; and when 
Iymengarde came to herself she fell upon her knees before the count, con- 
fessed her criminal intentions, her motives for doing so, the remorse and 
pangs she had since endured, and finished by entreating his forgiveness. 

count knew the real worth of his wife’s heart, and forgave her. In 
memory of this event the twelve children were called Whelps ; but. only 
one survived, and that was the one his wife had brought up, and who 1s 
the reputed ancestor of the royal house of Capet of France and of the 
houses of Brunswick and Zollern. 

The first Count of Zollern upon record was named Thassalo; he lived 
in the éwelfth century. Both he and his forefathers were imperial judges 
and civil officers, but in possession of considerable property and estates in 
Suabia, and in other parts of Germany, chiefly between the Neckar and.the 
Danube, where, according to the custom of the times, they were. invested 
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with what is called an imperial jurisdiction; this afterwards became here- 
ditary, and ended in becoming a supreme authority. Their importance 
daily increased, and in the middle of the twelfth century they were Mar- 
ote of Nuremberg. ‘Thassalo left two grandsons, Frederick and Conrad : 

e former was the great ancestor of the two existing houses of Hechingen 
and Sigmaringen; and the younger, who was Burgrave of Nuremberg, 
left a son, who, in 1273, attained the electoral dignity, and became 
founder of the dynasty of Brandenburg and Prussia. One of the latter's 
successors, Frederick [., in return for considerable sums of money he had 
from time to time sent to the Emperor Sigismund, obtained, with other 
grants of land, the mark of Brandenburg. This occurred in the year 
1415, and it was formally and legally confirmed to him by the Synod of 
Constance two years later, when he took the title of Elector. Thus, of 
the two sons of Thassalo, the descendants of the one reign over’ millions, 
and of the other only over a few hundreds of subjects. : 








FRED BURROUGHES. 


I wave heard many opinions and many conjectures as to where young 
men are usually smitten by the darts of » ir urchin Cupid; I have heard 
also, many sage discussions upon the same important subject; and I 
find that balls, assemblies, fon | so forth, are almost universally pro- 
nounced—even in the face of numerous instances to the contrary, in 
novels —not to be the most favoured resorts of that aforesaid mischievous 
and ali-powerful young gentleman. The general opinion seems to be, 
that he loves quiet, warm, comfortable fire-sides ; and so strongly have I 
heard this opinion expressed of late, that I henceforth can never look 
upon a youth seated before the fire, beside some pretty face, without 
seeing him, “in my mind’s eye,” as securely fived (to use an expression 
of our American friends) as if he had treads pronounced the formidable 
“J will’’ of a certain service, much studied by young ladies of a 
certain age. 

Now, these opinions may be perfectly correct, and I would not con- 
tradict them for the world; all that I contend for is this, that Cupid 
does not, by any means, confine himself to either fire-sides or any other 

laces—nay, that, in fact, he has been known to trespass upon ground 
i has nothing to do with ; and though it is very improper, yet he even 
sometimes looks into church ; and looking in one day, he saw Fred 
Burroughes, whom, as he is to be a friend of ours, we will describe, 
and in a word or two. He was a merry, laughing youth of nineteen; 
tall, rather good-looking, though by no means perfection, as most 
herces now-a-days are, but still a wood deidhdake fellow. 


What Cupid did when he saw him I cannot exactly say; my own 
opinion is, however, that, finding himself rather out of practice, he made 
use of ‘him as an animated target. My reason for forming this opinion 
is this :— imag: 

Sitting next evening, laughing and playing with his pretty little 
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cousin, Bessie Brooke, who was sitting on his knee, he all at once 
turned very grave and thoughtful. She had some little cards, and she 
had taken one of them, and read this question to him: ‘‘ What was 
your future wife doing when you first saw her? Quick, Fred. I've 
twenty answers here. Will you have number one, two, three, or what 


number?” 
“Oh! I'll say number three, my little Bessie. What does number 


three say?” 

“Oh! capital,” cried Bessie, clapping her little hands with delight. 
‘Mamma! Tottie! what do you think Fred's wife was doing when he 
saw her first ?— Laughing in cheek! Oh, Fred, that’s good.” 

‘¢ By Jove !” muttered Fred, “she was laughing in church yesterday,” 
and immediately after this Fred became quite grave, and actually 
sighed. 

a Fred,” cried Bessie ; ‘ Fred, what you look so dull to-night for ?” 

“Me dull!” exclaimed that youth, with a desperate attempt at a 
laugh; “I'm not dull, I'm sure—Hem! By-the-way, Mrs. Brooke,” 
continued this young hypocrite, ‘‘ what a fine-looking old lady I observed 
in church yesterday. 1 thought what a good study for an artist her 
face would be. I wonder who it could be?” 

Fred, we ought to observe, had but lately come to reside in the little 
town of L . 

“ Really, Fred, I don’t know who it could be,” returned his aunt. 

“Oh, but she was so very good-looking,’ repeated Fred. ‘She sat 
behind the Joneses. I think there was a young lady with her. Yes; 
indeed I'm almost certain there was.” 

And here I might launch forth into a very long dissertation on the 
consummate hypocrisy of this youth, and of the youth of the present 
generation in general; and I might deplore their degeneracy, and 
sigh for the good old times that existed when I was a youth, some 
fifty years ago—but I won't; for if there is one thing more than 
another that I dislike, it is wandering from our subject in hand, what- 
ever it may be. And what has our story to do with the exemplary 
youths of our young days. 

“Oh!” aid Mrs. Brooke, in reply to Fred’s last remark, ‘it must 
. ae Hayes and her niece that you saw. Were they dressed in 

c ” 

“Of course,” cried Fred, in great haste ; then slowly adding, “I’m 
almost sure they were in black.” 

Oh, the deceit of this young man! Had he been an artist, he could 
have taken down the shade of black in half a minute. Sentimental 
novelists would say it was engraven on his heart ; if so, I can only say 
his heart must have been in a very black and dismal condition. 

‘« Mrs. Hayes!” repeats Fred, soliloquising ; “ Mrs. Hayes! Oh, is 
that Mrs. Hayes of Tomkins Street ?” 

“No. She lives in Ashburn Crescent. But, dear me, Fred, you are 
very anxious to hear about Mrs. Hayes.” 

“She is so very good-looking, aunt ; and you know I like to draw such 
heads from nature. I should like very much to be acquainted with her.” 

“ Well, as you are so very anxious, perhaps I may introduce you to 
her one of these days.” 
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“I've managed it-nicely,” thought Fred. 

The evening after this conversation was, to say the least, not a 
tempting/one by any means. The people that hurried along the road 
stamped their feet on the ground to warm them, and some of them 
glaneed wistfully at those lighted windows that cast a red li 
upon their cold faces—alas! nearly as cold and as white, poor souls! as 
the -hoar-frost around them. There was one person that wandered 
about near Ashburn Crescent for a very long time, with a shivering dog 
at his heels ; and that person was very like Master Frederick Bur- 
roughes, and that.dog was very like Trump, his constant companion. 

Next day, Mrs. Brooke, accompanied by her nephew, called upon 
Mrs. Hayes, and,.as the reader may suppose, an intimacy immediately 
sprang up between our friend Fred and the niece of Mrs. Hayes. And 
now, as I love to dwell on beautiful subjects, let me pause to describe 
Mary Hayes,—and I was going to commence by saying, that her eyes 
were, sakdion the finest of her features, but I cannot; for when I think 
of those lips—* sweet lips, ‘that make us sigh ever to have seen such,” — 
and those cheeks, and that. little dimpled chin, I dare not decide upon 
such a point. Her hair, which fell profusely on her neck, was jet, and 
yet it seemed to lose its darkness, when compared with the long soft 
fringe that softened the brilliancy of her full, dark, flashing eye. She 
was about eighteen; her figure was rather under the middle stature, and 
perfect in its contour. Her arm was exquisitely formed, and the hand 
might have made a sculptor sigh to think how far his best models were 
from perfection. But her eye: it still recurs to my mind, Ah! gentle 
reader, perchance it has never been your good fortune to see such an eye. 
Think, however, on the most beautiful you have ever seen, and then you 
will excuse my dwelling upon Mary's. Now flashing with enthusiasm, 
when she spoke of heroes and of great deeds ; and now soft, indescribably 
tender and beaming with sympathy, when listening to a tale of sorrow 
or of love. They were those eyes that seem to look deep through the 
very heart ; one glance of which makes the heart beat with their strange 
influence. 

Never did time seem, to Fred, to fly away so quickly as during the 
four weeks succeeding his first acquaintance with Mary ayes ; an the 
expiry of which time brought him, what he had long wished for and 
what now he could have wished delayed—his appointment to the —th 
Hussars, and orders to proceed immediately to India. He hurried with 
his intelligence to Mrs. Hayes. He found Mary alone, and hastily com- 
municated it to her. Each had, for some time, well known their mutual 
feelings ; how could it be otherwise, when every look was filled with 
love? and now no words are necessary to explain it. They see each 
other’s hearts,—he clasps her, without reproof, to his bosom, and presses 
his ‘kisses on her burning lips. How long they were thus employed we 
do not feel at liberty to say. They fancied only for a very short time ; 
during which they repeated, over and over again, their vows of constant 
and devoted love. ‘ te 

‘‘ Ah! Frederick,” half-whispered, half-wept the beautiful form. in his 
arms, Jaying her little head upon his shoulder, “ how I have loved since I 
first saw you! Oh! if you but love meas truly !” 

Fred was just bursting out into a most impassioned speech, but, gazing 
on the little fairy lips that had and that seemed just as if they 
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were made to be kissed, he bent down, and, did. something which ex- 
pressed his feelings much better than any speech he could have made, 
And here let me impress upon young gentlemen the immense advan 

in such cases as this that kissing has over speaking. There is only one 
thing to be avoided, and that is, making a noise about it ; because, had 
Mrs. Hayes been in the next room, she would certainly have heard some- 
thing extraordinary, but she was not there, and very fortunately she did 
not make her appearance for a long time, during which our pair of lovers 
arranged all their plans for constant correspondence—determining, mean- 
while, not to communicate their secret to their relatives. This they did 
principally from their knowing that Mary’s guardian, an old miserly fellow, 
would never agree to their marriage as things were at present, because 
Fred, who had so much romance about him, had also the romantic qua- 
lification of being as poor as possible. Mary, on\the other hand, would, 
in the ordinary course of matters, be possessed ofa considerable portion 
of her guardian’s wealth, in vonsequence of which, the said guardian, 
Mr. Jacob Screw, fancied that she was quite entitled to.be married to 
somebody worth at least two or three thousand a year: . That was the 
qualification. Mr. Screw was not an intellectual man himself—very far 
from it; and provided his niece got money with. her husband, he cared 
not although the husband was as empty, as brainless as himself. Mar- 
riage with him was entirely a business matter. Love! pooh! nonsense! 
His only idea of a heart was something framed of muscle, that. was of 
use somehow to keep one alive. All these things considered then, Fred 
and Mary agreed that there was no need of saying anything on the 
subject. And now all was hurry and bustle to get ready for India. The 
few days that necessarily elapsed before Fred was ready to go were prin- 
cipally spent by that young man at Ashburn Crescent, and in long quiet 
walks with Mary Hayes; but this was of short continuance, and too soon the, 
day comes when he must bid her the last farewell for some years to come. 

She was alone when he arrived. He pressed both her hands and gazed 
upon her agitated countenance as they sat in silence upon the sofa. 

** My dear Mary,” he said, at last, “ you are pale, and how sadly 'you 
look now, when I remember how you looked when I first saw you! 
Dearest girl, don’t fear but we shall ere long be united again for’ 
ever. I feel a rapture in my present sorrow, for I feel, I know, that I pos- 
sess your love. Oh! that I anything to give you in return! but.I 
have nothing but my whole heart, which is yours. You will think of ‘me 
often when | am gone, will you not?” 

“Ah, Burroughes!” said Mary, half reproachfully, and with swimming | 
eyes, “why ask such a question ? You know very little of meif you are 
ignorant that I can never cease to think of and to love you.. Though 
you were an outcast from the whole world, though every one forsook you, 
do you think I could? Ah, Fred! no one can ever love you as I.do.”. 

nd Fred knew how true it was, as he pressed, her to his breast and | 
gazed passionately upon her flushed face. ‘‘ Ah, Mary,” he whispered, “how 
unfit is any language to express love! You remember those exquisite . 
lines of our favourite Shelley :— 


Oh ! I love !—methinks 
This word of love is fit for all the world, 


And that for gentle hearts another name it 
Would speak of gentler thoughts than the world owns... 9. ei) 
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But, dearest, look forward for a year or two at most; they'll soon pass away, 
and then, let them say what they please,"we shall be married: and mean- 
while write often. How I will treasure every line of yours! And,” he 
added, with affected gaiety, ** don’t frighten me with long lists of rivals,” 

“ Rivals, Fred !” she repeated ; “ how can you think of such a thing? I 
used once to love everything—anything; but now, since | know you, | 
ean only love one—yourself.” 

“T know it, dear Mary; and now may God bless you, my own love! 
Courage! You shall hear from me in a day or two, before I leave London. 
Farewell, dearest, farewell!’ He gently disengaged himself from her 
embrace—one long last kiss—and he is gone. 





And now we will pass over an interval of fifteen months. The —th 
Hussars had landed in India, and had immediately been sent to the seat of 
war. Notwithstanding the very disturbed state of that part of the coun- 
try, there was always great regularity in the transmission of intelligence 
«o England, and every month did our pretty little Mary, a little paler, 
perhaps, than when we last met her, receive a letter from India; ay, and 
a letter of a length we will not risk our credit by repeating. From the state- 
ments of these and of other letters it was evident that a decisive action 
with the Sikhs must inevitably occur before order could possibly be restored, 
and at last, fifteen months, as we have said, after Fred’s departure, the 
mail arrived, and there was news from our friend written before a gencral 
engagement. He spoke confidently of success and promotion. The 
same mail also brought public accounts of a decisive victory over the 
Sikhs. ‘The —th Hussars had been particularly exposed and had distin- 

ished themselves much in the fight. How Mary trembled as she read! 
she felt blind, breathless; but she nerved herself to read that fearful list 
of killed and wounded. 

She read on—on—on. Hope grows stronger, and stronger, and 
stronger in her breast. She is within a line of the last, and all is well ; 
the last—“ Cornet Frederick Burroughes, H. M. —th Hussars—sup- 

sed killed—body not yet found.” She uttered no ery—the paper 

ropped from her Grese and she sank apparently lifeless upon the sofa, 
She was found thus, the paper beside her, and in her hand Fred's last 
letter. ‘This explained all. For many weeks she remained delirious, 
during which further news arrived from India. Poor Fred’s body had 
not been found ; and it was supposed that with several others he had 
been either so mutilated by the enemy as to be unrecognised, or else had 
been taken prisoner; which possibility, however, afforded little, if any, 
hope, as the prisoners were uniformly murdered. She recovered ; but 
to the consciousness that he, her love, her very life, was gone. They 
did ‘not tell’ her the circumstances. They knew that to the very faintest 
ray hope would cling, and they felt there was no hope, "Twas better to 
let her know the full extent of it at once—he was dead. Her dream of 
happiness was past—let us not enter upon her grief. None but those 
who have lost all they love, all 0 Saget lived for (and Heaven grant, 
gentle reader, that such may never be your case !), can know her sorrow. 


Six months after, who would have known the fair, blooming, dear, 

ntle Mary Hayes? Day after day her pale cheek grew paler ; her 

fark brilliant eyes had a fearful transparent brightness ; but she uttered 

no words of grief}"’a quivering << now pale lips was all the outward 
' 
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expression of that breaking heart within. But see her alone in the 
night—no blessed time of sleep for her — sitting gazing upon one of his 
letters—her lips compressed ‘to restrain the violence of her feelings; and 
hear the groan of unutterable grief, and the whispered lines—lines 
taught her by him from his favourite poet :— 
IT am a-weary, a-weary— 
Oh, God ! that I were dead. 

One summer evening she sat by the window, watching the lengthen- 
ing shadows of the trees, growing dim and passing away with the last 
soft rays of the setting sun, and evenings, such evenings as this, long 
gone by, passed like visions before her. She saw a child playing merrily 
in that very garden with a gentle being; she sought to look on that 
face; it was faint and indistinct, but she knew it was her mother. She 
saw the same child a little older, met by an old servant in that garden, 
—the old servant was long since dead, but she saw her grave and sad,— 
and she told her that her mother was dead; she saw the darkened 
room,—those stealthy movements,—and those dark men who came, and 
she heard their heavy steps down the long stairs ; she saw the dark coaches, 
the plumes ; she felt the fear, the trembling of those long, dull evenings. 
They passed, and she saw herself once more ; she was leaning on a well- 
remembered form ; she heard again his first words of love, she felt his 
warm kisses on her lips ; she saw him again,—-every trait, every look, 
every word of his, passed before her. His love, his kindness, his 
generosity, his gentleness, his ardent spirit—all, how well remembered! 
It passed, and she saw him again—how changed!—he seemed to glide 
before her, pale and white. Ah! she remembered all her love—<'l his 
love ; but what was it now? Where? All gone! The hand of death 
had interposed, and the grave was between them for ever.. Had she but 
watched over his dying bed, it had been a consolation; but, no—in a far 
country, no kind living hand to smooth his dying pillow, he had passed 
away. She remembered that on the evening after that battle she had 
been dancing gayer than any; and she knew that, at the very moment 
when she had been merriest, he, her love, had been stretched pale and 
mangled on that fearful field of blood. Bitter, bitter was the thought. 
Her heart failed her, and she felt in this world alone. The noise below 
had been unheard by her; but now it was louder still, and the door flew 
open. God!—was it still.a vision ? She strove for breath, for sight, — 
her brain seemed bursting,—for it was, indeed, he. He flew to her; 


and now, no more weeping but for joy, she clung to the embrace of her 
lover. 





He had succeeded almost miraculously in escaping from a hopeless 
captivity ; and, the first bearer of the tidings of his own safety, he had 
reached his home. I need hardly add that, a few days after, I received 
a very neat little letter with silvered edges, and a pair of loving doves 
upon the seal thereof. The contents were a card, upon which was 
engraven— Mr. anp Mrs. Burrovucues. 
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